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HPhb  priority  in  the  literary  history  of  Europe  of  the  com- 
positions  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  bards,  scalds,  minstrels, 
minne-sangers,  and  meister-sangers,  or  of  those  of  the  Provencal 
and  French  troubadours,  and  trouveres,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy of  old  standing,  which  has  been  lately  renewed  on  the 
Continent.  And  the  question  is  of  no  mean  importance.  It 
embraces  the  reyival  of  letters  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  fifth  century;  together  with  the  origin  of  a 
poetical  character,  taste,  and  spirit,  which  are  plainly  distinct 
from  those  of  the  purely  classical  models  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Romantic  school,  are  now 
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2  Proven/gal  and  Scandinavian  Poetry.  Julj^ 

ezercLdxig  almost  soyereign  mle  and  masterdom  over  the 
imaginative  literature  of  our  times.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
explain^  without  presuming  to  decide  the  points  at  issue.  They 
hava  fipgaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  distijiguished 
scl^hirs  and.cntic^  of  the  i^e;  and  the  works  oitecf  Above 
are  rather  the  representations  of  different  classes  of  opinions 
among  eminent  men,  than  the  exposition  of  judgments  in  cri- 
ticism in  which  the  literary  '^orld  unanimously  acquiesces. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  river  Loire  was  the  boundary 
between  two  distinct  dialects,  the  langue  ioc  and  the  langue 
d^ail;  both  derived  from  a  common  parent,  the  Latin,  but  ^ich 
filled  with  words  and  idioms  from  different  sources,  and  different 
from  those  of  the  sister  tongue.  South  .of  the  Loire  the  langue 
d'oc  prevailed,  the  language  in  which  the  troubadours  com- 
posed their  lays ;  and  north  of  that  river  the  langue  d'oil  was 
used,  the  language  of  the  trouvdres,  which  has  expanded  into  the 
modem  French.  These  dialects  received  their  names  of  langue 
foe  and  langue  d^oi  or  cToiV,  from  oc  and  outy  the  affirmatives 
peculiar  to  each ;  and  although  the  latter  has  now  entirely  dis- 
placed the  former  as  the  language  of  literature  and  refinement, 
in  the  eleventh  century  the  langue  iocy  or  Proven^,  was  more 
used  as  the  language  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  than  the  langue 

The  posthumous  work  of  M.  Fauriel  is  the  labour  of  a  life 
devoted  to.  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  langue  d'oc,  or 
l^roven^al,  and  of  the  lives  and  lays  of  its  troubadours.     It  is 

fiven  to  the  public  from  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
y  M.  Fauriel,  on  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  Provencal  poetry 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  learned  author  died  before  he 
could  repeat  his  course  or  revise  his  opinions :  But  he  claims 
for  his  troubadours  the  priority  and  pre-eminence,  not  only  over 
the  trouvSres,  the  poets  of  the  cognate  tongue,  but  over  the 
minstrels,  meister-^ngers,  and  minne-sangers  of  the  Teutonic 
people,  over  the  bards  of  Armorica  and  Wales,  and  over  the 
scalds  of  the  Scandinavians.  According  to  M.  Fauriel,  it  was 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  that  the  spark,  buried  in  the 
ashes  of  a  preceding  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation,  was  re^ 
kindled,  and  from  its  light  and  heat  have  been  derived  the  whole 
poetic  fire  and  imaginative  fertility  of  all  European  nations  north 
of  the  Loire,  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Icelandic,  Norman,  Saxon^ 
Belgic,  and  French  of  the  langue  d'oil.  The  bards,  scalds, 
minstrels,  meister^sangers,  minne-sangers,  and  trouv^res,  were, 
in  short,  but  translators,  copyists,  or  imitators  of  the  Provenfal 
troubadours. 
M.  de  la  Bue  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  sul>ject» 
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The  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Douce,  he 
passed  ten  years  in  this  country  in  the  study  of  the*manTiscript» 
of  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman  poetry,  which  enrich  inany  of 
our  public  and  private  libraries,  and  to  which  his  distinguished- 
literary  friends  obtained  him  ready  access.  In  his  own  country-, 
he  pursued  the  same  line  of  study  as  M.  IVmrid,  witK  equal 
zeal  and  advantages,  and  with  more  sobriety  of  judgment.  His^ 
work  contains  much  information  on  the  early  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  without  any  of  M.  Fauriel's  unfortunate  ambition 
for  estabUshing  a  peremptory  theory,  and  making  good  a  party^ 
opinion.  The  work  of  M.  Arthur  Dinaux  vindicates  success^ 
fully  the  claims  of  the  trouvdres  of  Flanders,  espedally  of  Cam«» 
bray,  to  originality,  and  to  a  taste  and  spirit  more  natural  and 
truly  poetiGEd  than  the  conventional  style  and  affected  sentiment 
of  the  Provencal  troubadours.  M.  Diez  gives  curious  detaols  of 
Ae  lives  and  writings  of  the  class  of  professional  poets  in  the 
middle  ages.  August  W.  Yon'  Schl^^l  published  his  observa^ 
tions  originally  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  in  1883-34,  and 
republished  them  in  1842,  at  Bonn,  in  the  work  above  cited^- 
He  appears  to  have  been  waiting  fot  matter  and  opinion — i 
in  other  words,  for  the  appearance  of  M.  Fauriel's  wonc  on  the 
subject ;  the  staple  of  his  essay  being  what  M.  Baynouard  has 
done,  and  what  M.  Fauriel  was  to  do  in  illustrating  the  Provenfal 
lai^age  and  literature. 

'  No  province  of  the  Boman  empire  was  so  completely  Boman^ 
ised  as  Gaul,  before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  in  Ae  fifth 
century.  All  the  upper  classes  were,  or  affected  to  be,  of 
Boman  descent;  so  that  Latin  was  the  official  lanraage,  and  the 
language  of  literature  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of  law,  reli^on, 
and  social  intercourse  among  the  cultivated.  But  GH)bon  and 
ViUemain  probably  go  too  £ur  in  supposing  that  Latin  wias 
also  the  language  of  the  whole  population ;  while  Schlegel 
exaggerates  their  supposition,  when  he  says  that  '  Latin,  and 
^  nothing  but  Latin,  was  spoken  at  that  period  in  Gaul,  to 
*  the  borders  of  the  Bhine.'  The  language  of  a  people  may 
be  altered,  improved,  or  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  other 
languages,  but  can  scarcely  be  wholly  eradicated  except  by  the 
extinction  of  the  race.  Cassar  teUs  us  of  three  indigenous  lan- 
guages in  Gaul  at  the  period  of  his  invasion,  and  we  find  traces 
of  the  three  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  same  localities:  the 
Celtic  still  existing  on  the  west  coast  of  Ghiul,  the  Aquitanic 
represented  by  the  Basque  tongue,  and  the  Belgic  Femaining 
in  the  Flemish  on  the  lower  Biune,  as  a  distinct  dialect  of  the 
Teutonic.  These  three  languages  therefore  still  linger  in  the 
original  .seats  of  the  Celti,  Aquitani,  and  Belgi ;  and  there  is  na 
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ground  for  supposing  that  these  indi^notis  languages  were  or 
could  be  totally  extinguished  bj  the  fioman  conquest  In  the 
south  of  France,  however,  another  language  had  been  pre- 
viouslj  superinduced  on  the  original  tongue  of  the  natives,  for 
a  period  as  long  as  the  Latin  had  been  introduced  into  the  rest 
of  Gaul  before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  over  an 
extent  of  territory  more  considerable  than  has  been  generally 
nndeiMood 

The  citizens  of  Phocea,  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  con* 
tended  for  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  flying, 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  from  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  established 
a  colony  at  MiEurseilles.  This  independent  Greek  state,  founded 
in  Gaul  600  years  before  our  era,  was  an  important  aUy  of  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  rewarded  by  great 
additions  to  its  territory.  Marseilles  became  the  mistress  of 
twenty-four  cities,  and  of  a  dominion  extending  from  the  Cape 
of  Monaco  in  Italy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Segura  on  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  or  about  five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  language  and 
dvilisation  of  this  commercial  Greek  state  in  the  south  of  Gaul 
must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the  course  of  si> 
many  years,  and  have  spread  among  the  barbarous  tribes  in 
the  interior,  with  whom  it  traded.  Uommerce  implies  mutual 
wants,  social  intercourse,  and  something  of  a  common  Ian* 
guage  between  the  people  dealing  with  each  other.  Csssar, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  the  Helvetii,  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
the  state  of  Marseilles,  kept  the  muster-roll  of  vitvc  army 
in  Greek,  or  in  Greek  characters,  and  that  the  Druids  used 
the  Greek  letters,  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  Grreek 
philosophy.  We  learn  from  Livy,  from  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
for  Flaccus,  and  from  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  that  the 
Phocean  colony  of  Marseilles  retained  in  great  purity,  not  only 
the  Greek  language,  but  the  learning,  arts,  and  genius  of 
Greece.  It  lost  its  independence  as  a  state  by  taking  part 
with  the  senate  of  Rome  against  Julius  Csesar,  but  retained  its 
reputation ;  and  sometimes  was  preferred  even  to  Athens  as  a 
school  for  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  Tacitus  observes 
that  Agricola  was  educated  there,  on  account  of  the  superior 
purity  of  its  language  and  manners.  That  the  Greek  language 
bad  taken  root,  and  spread  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  seems  proved 
by  a  funeral  oration  to  the  people  of  Aries,  upon  the  death  of  a 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great.  The  youth 
was  assassinated  in  passing  the  Alps,  in  the  year  311,  and  his 
funeral  oration  is  in  Greek.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  not  a 
reasonable  supposition,  that  three  indigenous  languages,  and 
one  foreign,  but  which  in  the  fifth  centuiy  was  of  more  than 
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a  thousand  years*  standing  in  the  country^  should  haye  been 
entirely  extirpated  and  replaced  by  Latin  in  the  course  of  the 
Bomau  occupation  of  Craul,  by  armies  of  which,  for  more  thaa 
half  of  the  five  himdred  years  from  Caosar^s  conquest  to  the 
Gothic  iuYasion,  the  greater  part  were  not  Bomans,  but  enlisted 
barbarians,  as  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  the  Gauls  them-* 
selves,  SchlegeTs  statement  that  ^  Latin,  and  nothing  but  Latin» 
*  was  spoken  in  Gaul  up  to  the  borders  of  the  BUne>'  at  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  empire  in  the  fifth  oeutury,  must  there^ 
fore  mean  merely  that  the  clergy,  the  civil  functionajcies,  the 
military  of  the  higher  rank,  the  proprietors,  lawyers,  officer^ 
of  government,  and  generally  all  of  the  upper  and  educated 
classes,  used  the  Latin  language*  The  course  of  events  proved, 
no  less  than  public  documents,  that,  to  this  extent,  the  use  of 
Liatin  previuled  in  GrauL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  con- 
quest by  the  barbarians  and  the  slight  resistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants seem  to  afford  proof  that  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  the 
governing  and  governed,  in  the  country,  were  without  common 
inteiiests  to  defend,  and  a  common  language  to  inspire  all  with 
%  common  spirit  atul  union  for  defence. 

About  the  year  415  new  elements  entered  into  the  langua^ 
of  Gaul,  whatever  they  may  have  been  before.  The  Visigoths, 
under  Ataulph,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  established  themselves  be- 
tween the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  e;stended  their  dominion, 
to  the  Loire*.  The  Buigundians  seized  on  the  east  of  Gaul, 
Some  provinces  in  the  north  were  still  under  Boman  governors^ 
and  nominally  part  of  the  Boman  empire ;  but  the  Franks,  under 
Clevis,  coming  from  the  north-east  of  Germany,  defeated  the 
Gallo-Boman  forces,  and,  settling  in  the  more  Bomanised  in- 
tecior,  occupied  all  the  country  up  to  the  frontiers  of  th^  YiBii- 
goths  aud  Burgundiana.  After  a  struggle  between  these  bar- 
barous tribes  of  cognate  race  and  speech,  which  continued  about 
thirty,  years,  the  last  comers,  the  Franks,  obtained  the  superiority^ 
and  with  it  the  dominion  over  the  whole  of  GauL 

These  successive  swarms  of  barbarians,  however,  did  not  come 
to  destroy  what  the  Bomans  had  created  in  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  but  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  put  themselves  in  the  pkce  of 
the  B(unans,  as  the  upper  and  proprietary  class.  From  the  first 
they  appeax  to  have  left  to  the  indigenous  population  their 
religion,  law,  municipal  governments,  social  institutions,  arts^ 
and  hu^oage ;  and  ended  by  adopting  most  of  these  as  their 
own..  The  religion  of  the  church  of  Borne  would  bring  along 
with  it  its  language  and  literature  *— if  it  had  not  found  them 
there  •—  and  aU  its  social  influence  on  public  and  private  life. 

From  the  sixth  century,  when  the  Y  isigoths  were  driven  into 
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SpoSn,  aaci  the  BmgtmdiaM  denfled  to'be  a  diid&ot  people  witk 
kuigs  of  their  own,  the  Franks  became  piedooiiBant:  And^thou^ 
H  took  two  centnrieB  to  aaeure  the  tnamphof  the  AastraaiaA  or 
G-ennan  branch  orer  the  Neostoiaa  or  Bomaa,  in  thepeoons  of 
Pepin  and  CSiarieniiigne,  yet  all  along  ooWl^ated  Latin  wodd 
be  going  ont  more  and  more  with  the  clasBea  who  had  naed  it. 
IMonius  ApoUinariB,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentnry 
and  was  a  native  of  Gauli  is  the  hist  of  the  ancient  writera  who  is 
feekoned  -in  the  series  of  classics.  Qregor j  of  Tours,  bom  in  5d9» 
and  eonseerated  bishop  of  Tours  in  578,  was  only  about  floxty  yean 
later  than  Sidoniiis  ApoUinaris;  both  were  bom  in  the  same  part 
iif  Gaul,  in  Auveigne,  and  both  were  of  the  same  rank  and  social 
station  —  senators,  and  bishops*  *  Bst  the  difference  of  their 
*  style  and  sentxments,'  says  Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  Deeline 
aadFall  of  tlie  Boman  Empire^  *  may  express  the  decay  of  Gaol, 
^  and  clearly  ascertain  hew  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human 
'  mind  had  lest  of  its  eneigy  and  refinement.'  Gregory  of 
Tours,  in  his  Hktoria  JEccksuutica  Frankorum,  makes  an  apokgy, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  his  defeotiTe  Lalinity ;  and  says  he 
undertook  to  wnte  the  history  of  the  ohuroh  from  &96  to  591, 
although  impetfecftlj  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Latin 
language,  because  the  memory  of  paat  events  was  in  dai^^er  of 
perishing  altogether  from  the  want  of  any  one  to  reocml  them 
in  prose  or  verse.  The  dmmide  of  Fredegaire,  of  the  seventh 
century,  that  of  Eginhard,  aecretary,  son-in-law,  and  biographer 
of  Chttiemagne,  in  the  eighth,and  the  poem  of  the  priest  Abbon, 
xfn  the  nege  of  Paris  by  tl^  Northmen,  in  the  ninA  century,  — an 
event  wiu  which  he  was  contemponuy,  and  an  eye^-witness,-^ 
show  the  piogreesive  decline  of  the  Latin  language  in  Gaul  fiNun 
age  to  age.  In  England  the  same  decline  was  not  so  early; 
4mn^  prM^ably  axrested  by  the  talent  or  the  instruction  of  learned 
individuals;  but  it  was  moce  rapid.  Bede  wrote  his  Histona 
^cclakuHea  Anglnrum  about  150  years  aflter  the  time  of  Gregoxy 
of  Tours,  and-  the  Latinity  of  his  stjle  requirss  no  apol<^« 
About  150  'years  after  Bede's  death,  a  friend  of  Idng  Alfred, 
«nd  of  Gharlemagne,  Alcuin,  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  and  eduear 
tion,  wrote  in  much  less  barbarous  Liitin  than  his  eontttnporaiy, 
Siginhart,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne.  But  such  indtvidwds 
vrere  the  exceptions.  The  general  decline  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature,  and  the  low  state  they  had  fidlen  into  in  the  nindi 
'Century,  appear,  from  the  well-known  complaint  of  Alfred  the 
Oreat,  in  his  letter  to  Wulfsig,  bishop  of  Worcester,  that  at  his 
accession  to  the  crown  in  871,  few  persons  north  of  the  Humber 
understood  the  prayers  ni  Ae  cnnrch,  or  could  tronshite  a 
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«eiiteBce  of  Latiainto'  AnglcHSttEoa,  aiid  not  one,  south  cf  iAd 
i^ames,  could  do  so. 

Ftom  the  general  decay  of  the  Latin  language  iu  Europe 
jiAer  the  fifth  centarj,  and  from  the  harbarism  of  the  style  of 
irhat  was  written  in  it,  historianB  infer,  as  Gibbon  does  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  on  comparing  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris  and 
iSTegory  of  Tours,  that  the  human  mind  itself  was  in  aretrograde 
•state  in  those  ages,  and  *  had  lost  nuich  of  its  energy  and  refino- 
'  ment.'  The  just  conclusion,  we  think,  is  nearer  the  reverse 
of  the  historian's.  The  Latin  language,  indeed^  was  breaking  up 
«nd  falling  into  disuse;  but  that  may  be,  in  reality,  a  proof  that 
^tbe  human  mind  was  otherwise  advancing;  that  people  were 
acquiring  new  objects,  new  arts,  new  wants  and  gratifications  in 
their  material  life;  new  interests,  new  rights,  new  relations  be- 
tween-man  and  man  in  their  civil  life ;  and  with  these,  new  ideas 
-and  new'C(»nbinations  of  ideas  in  their  intellectual  life ;  which 
the  Latin  language^  in  its  classical  purity,  had  no  words  and 
•oonstruotions  adequately  to  express.  They  only  were  stationary 
.whatook  their  SLdion«i«dalateo?  l^f^  «d  3- 
sation,  and  supposed  that  all  movement  &oni  this  state  must 
necessarily  be  retrograde.  The  Latin  language,  after  the  fifth 
century,  became  more  and  more  barbarous;  that  is,  more  and 
more  nuzed  with  words,  phrases,  constructions,  altc^ether  un- 
•known  in  pure  Latin,  just  in  proportion  as  society  became  less 
'barbarous ;  that  is,  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  became  poe- 
aessed  of  more  material  dbjects,  more  civil  rights,  and  more 
social  and  individual  interests  to  give  names  to  and  speak  of, 
•than  they  could  find  good  Latin  words  for ;  and  began  to  have 
more  com{dioated  relations  with  each  other  than  its  constructions 
.ooidd  convey  without  ambiguity.  Latin*  was  first  rendered  har- 
baosus,  as  tlra  scholar  would  term  it —  or  enriohed,.as  the  i^oso- 
pher  ought  to  consider  it — with  new,  although  in  sound  and  derir 
^Tation  barbarous  words  or  names  for  new  objects  and  ideas ;  then 
its  oonstraction  was  re-cast,  and  mii^led  with  new  and  unhar- 
anonious,  but  much  more  distinct,  modes  of  expressing  the  rd»- 
^ons  of  things  to  each  other,  than  by  terminal  syllables  of  the 
•radical  word ;  and  at  last  it  gradually  split  into  the  modem 
'languages,  the  French,  Spamsh,  and  Italian*  The  Latin 
element,  out  of  which  this  transformation  was  effected,  may 
have  principally  descended  during  the  process  from  the  more 
learnt  classes  to  the  unlearned ;  but,  unless  a  basis  of  Latin  of 
-some  sort  had  more  or  less  pre-existed  in.  the  body  of  the  people, 
^snch  a  change  could  never  have  been  accomplished  at  the  period 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  actually  took  place. 
.  M.  Fauriel  and  M.  Yon  Schlegel  call  those  languages  syn- 
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Ihetical  which  express  the  modifieatiopsi  of  meaning  in  the  rela^ 
tions  of  words  to  each  other  by  varied .  terminations  of  the 
radical  word;  and  those  which  use  distinct  words  to  eacpress 
these  rektions,  analytical.  The  terms  concrete  hmgnages  and 
decomposed  hingoages  would,  periiaps,  express  more  distinctly 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  languages;  the  terms 
synthetical  and  analytical  being  already  appropriated  to  the 
•modes  of  reasoning  or  of  obtaining  results,  rather  than  to  th^ 
results  obtwied. 

The  two  dialects  which  grew  up  in  France  during  those  ages^ 
the  lanaue  ioc  and  the  hmgyie  dlail^  were  both  analyticaL  The 
troubadours  of  the  hmgwe  d!ocj  and  the  trouvdres  of  the  langwe 
cToil,  derive  their  names  from  the  words  trobar  and  irouver,  si^ 
nifying  *  to  find'  in  those  dialects;  and  the  word  ^poet'  has,  in 
Greek,  a  mmilar  derivation  —  as  also  the  old  ikiglish  word 
*  maker.'  With  their  attendant  joculatores  and  musicians,  wan^ 
dering  from  castle  to  castle  —  every  castle  the  seat  of  the  little 
court  of  the  baronial  lord  of  the  domain — and  entertaining  the 
knights,  and  ladies,  and  men-at-arms,  with  their  lays,  or  tales, 
and  jests,  they  are  supposed,  by  M.  Fauriel,  to  be  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  actors,  singers,  mimes,  and  saltatores  of  the 
Gredc  gMBes  and  festivals  in  honour  of  Diana  and  Flora ;  and 
not  a  class  derived  from  the  bards  or  scalds  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gothic  inhabitants  of  Graul.  These  games  and  festivals  con* 
tinned  to  be  celebrated  in  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Greek  colony 
long  after  it  was  Christianised;  and  they  were,  in  fact,  amalgamated 
with  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church*  In  pagan  times  the 
Floral  games  were  proverbially  scandalous.  Naked  courtexana 
contended  in  the  race  for  prizes  awarded  out  of  the  municipal 
•fimds ;  and  at  Aries  and  Beaucaita  this  usage  continued  down 
-to  the  sixteenth  century.  Songs  and  dances,  pro&ne  and  even 
obscene,  were  usual  in  churdies  in  the  sixth  century:  they  were 
prohibited  by  a  council  hdd  at  Toledo  in  589,  and  again  by  a 
-council  at  Borne  in  826  — *  when  it  was  said  *  women  went  to 
'  church  at  the  Nativity  and  other  church  festivals,  not  from 
■■*  suitable  motives,  but  to  dance  and  sing  indecent  songs  in 
^  choral  bands ;'  and  so  late  as  1551,  dances,  games,  and  repre- 
sentations in  churches  were  denounced  by  a  council  at  Nar* 
bonne. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  a  rude  people  adhere  to  ancient  customs,  that  a 
•taste  for  song,  dance,  and  representation,  and  a  class  of  trouba* 
dours  and  joculatores  administering  to  that  taste,  should  have 
lingered  from  the  classical  times  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Greek  colonistSi     They  may  very  possibly  have  existed^  as 
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•IC*  Fflttriel  suppofles,  altogether  independently  of  the  similar  or 
equiyalent  dass  of  bards  among  the  indigenous  Celtio  population 
of  Gaul,  or  of  scalds,  sangers,  or  minstrek  among  the  succes* 
sive  conquerors  of  Gothic  race*  But  the  co-existence,  or  prior 
existence  of  troubadours  in  the  south  of  France  — even  if  it  were 
matter  of  proof,  not  of  «u{^)08ition  —  would  not  establish  M» 
Fauriel's  deduction  from  it*  Assuming  that  the  tronbadoura 
•can  be  traced  to  an  earlier  origin  chronologically  than  the 
equivalent  class  among  the  Celts  and  Goths,  it  by  no  means, 
follows  that  they  are  necessarily  the  original  mod^,  of  which 
the  Ifltt^  class  and  their  compositions  are  but  imitations 
or  copies.  The  chronological  succession  of  events,  and  espe* 
tmdly  of  their  sodal  and  intellectual  development  in  a  com-» 
parison  of  nations,  is  not  always,  or-  even  most  commonly,  a 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  model  and  imitation.  AH 
human  sodetiei^  in  the  same  stages  of  development,  have 
institutions  the  same  with  or  eqnivuent  to  each  other,  without 
borrowing,  or  imitating,  or  imposing.  They  will  have  chiefs^ 
nobles,  priests,  judges,  without  copying  them  6om  Jews,  Greeks, 
or  Bomans,  though  these  should  xnake  out  a  case  of  chronological 
precedence.  Every  rude  society,  while  unacquainted  with  writing, 
must  have  had  a  dass  of  men  who  committed  to  memory  and 
were  able  to-recite  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  practices  in  matters 
of  public  interest  or  private  right,  genealogies,  family  relation* 
ships,  boondaxies  and  ownerslup  of  property.  These  oral  re* 
-coiders  are  then  a  necessary  element.  It  was  not  an  intellectual 
taste,  but  a  primary  social  want,  which  gave  existence  to  such  a 
class  equaUy  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans,  Celts,  and  Goths, 
-at  a  certain  stage  in  their  history:  and  it  is  owing  to  tins 
•common  primary  want  that  all  nations  will  be  found  to  have 
had  this  class  among  them  under  some  name  or  other, — poetrr^. 
Iwvds,  scalds,  troubadours,  or  meister-sangers* 

The  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  tuee  only  received 
ChristiaDity,  and  with  it  the  use  of  written  language,  in  the 
11th  century;  and  among  them  the  dass  of  oral  recorders  of 
•CTOits  was  not  mtirely  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
-body  of  churohmen,  with  means  of  writing,  until  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  last  of  tiie  professional  scalds  appears  to  have  been 
Sturle  Thordson,  in  the  time  of  king  Haco  Uaconson,  who  died 
in  1274.  The  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race — the  Bur** 
gundes,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Longobardi,  Franks,  Anglo- 
Saxons — had  conquered  and  settled  in  countries  more  dviljsed 
than  their  own^  and  had  acquired  Christianity,  and.  the  use  of 
written  language,  together  with  a  numerous  body  of  clergy  more 
-or  less  instructed,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  or  between  the 
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fifth  and. the  idig^th.  Thej  were  «i  diai  parM  in  the  stale  of  rer 
Ugioua  Mid  Bodal  development^  which. the  Seandbftfien  bxeach 
only  ettained  600  years  Inter.  Bardi  er  aoalde  had  no  doobi 
edbted  among  those  oliier  Teutonio  tribes  in  their  pmin  statei 
for  whioh,  brides  the  evident  social  neoessi^  of  8u<m  a  olas% 
w4  haye  the  direct  testimony  of  Csbsbt  and  Ta(»tus«  But  >  thejr 
and  their  woifca^  and  the  ocal  tcadition  to  which  they  had  been 
oonsigned,  disappeaced  before  a  more  perfect.mode  for  traas^ 
mitting  the  memoBy  of  events^  real  or  imaginary^  and  of  law% 
eustoms,  and  interests  —  that  is,  befioie  the  written  reoetd  in 
Latin — and  before  a  better  machinery  than  waaderiag  bards  er 
scalds,  that  ia^  before  the  settled  independent  order  4if  priests 
fixed  in  eyery  locality  in  the  midst  of  the  popuhition*  Not  one 
soi^  etory»  saga,  or  traditionary  histoty,  composed  in.  the  pagan 
times  .of  any  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who  conquered  and  settled 
in  the  Boman  pnovinoes  of  Gaul  and  Attain,  not  one  specimen 
ef  their  meyious  pagan  mind,  manners,  and  social  state,  is  now 
extant  Of  the  northern,  or  Scandinayian  branch,  a  conridemble 
body  of  traditionary  literature  of  their  pagan  state  has  been 
preseryed*  The  reason  of  this  differenoe  is  obyious.  The 
fbandinayian  tribe  remained  pagan  fiye  centuries  after  all  the 
zest  of  Europe  had  been  Christianised.  Swein,  who  conqasved 
XSngland,  and  his  son,  Canute  the  Great,  were  bom  pagans,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  deventh  century  Hmt 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  northmen.  In  the  rest 
jb£  Europe^  learning  and  the  art  of  writing  were  beginning  te 
be  generally  cukiyated  in  the  eleyenth  century:  so  that,  while 
the  conyeesion  of  the  northern  Teutonic  branch  was  going  on^ 
indiyidualfl^  whose,  fathers  were  bom,  bred,  and  ay  en  still  liying 
in  paganism,  were  themsel^ns  not  only  Christians,  but  priests 
ffod  adkolacs,  whe  hod  studied  at  Erfurt  and  Paris  I  Such  men 
were  Ssmund  and. Are :  they  collected  in  writing  the  traditional 
literatiure  of  the  scalds,  at  a  time  that  the  liying  scalds  and 
their  tnufitions  were  yet  before  them ;  and  had,  •  besides,  the 
teste  to  write  in  th^r  natiye  tongue  what  they  ccUeeled  in  it. 

Of  the  many  oognate  tribes  m  the  Teutomc  lace,  the  6ca»> 
dinayian  alone  was  in  a  situation  to  preserye  and  transmit  its 
ancient  traditions  As  a  tribe  or  nation,  the  Scandinayians 
had  neyer  abandoned  their  natiye  seat.  Their  oriraial  language, 
laws,  manners,  religion,  and  the  yery  dwellings,  farms,  fSEmnilies^ 
localities^  and  names  connected  with  their  traditions,  exbted 
around  them.  The  other  Teutonic  tribes,  who  in  the  fifth  oen- 
tuiy  settled  in  the  Roman  proyinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 
eyen  in  Geraoany  itself  upon  the  Bhine,  were  emigrants  coi^r^ 
gated  from  yarious  distant  localities  and  homes,  and  driyen  wes^ 


mvA  fmA  their  native  sesls  by  tfaepreamiTe  of  populaitioiiff  urging 
diem  onrbehiiicL  •  They  had  no  historieal  memomb  around  them 
in  their  nbfr  alKideB ;  and  afanost  before  the  events  oomieoted 
with  their  new  coontry  could  become  old  traditions^  they  had 
adopted  a  new  neligion^  new  institutions,  and  a  new  language 
ioT'the  purposes  of  reoord.  They  had  no  objects  or  circnnk* 
•tanoes,  phydoal  or  mora),  in  thdur  adopted  homes,  to  keep  alive 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  ancient  history,  rdigion^ 
and  social  condition  in  pagfoi  times;  while  the  altered  circntti^ 
afcuioes  in  which  they  were  fiving  necessarily  produced  changes  in 
Hie  language  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  objects.  Nert  to  the  transla^ 
ticm  of  the  Gospel  into  M»so-Grothic,  by  Ul^ulus^  in  the  fifth 
century,  4;he  oadw  of  mutual  fidelity  between  Louis  and  Charley 
eons  of  Louis  le  I>6bonnaire,  and  grandsons  of  Charlemagne^ 
kt  dtrasburg,  in  84d,  are  considered  the  earfiest  specimens  of 
dbe  dialects  used  by  the  Ctothic  invaders  of  the  Bcnian  empire 
in  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  writers  oi  the  next  century  caiU 
Anstrasia  Francia  teuUnica,  and  Neustria  Franeia  romana: 
the  German  language  prevailed,  they  say,  in  one ;  the  Bomaa 
in  the  other.*  Of  these  two  oaths,  that  of  Louis  runs  thu»: 
^Pro  'deo  amor,  et  pro  Christian  poUo  et  nostro  commun  sal* 
^  vwnent^  distdi  in  evant  in  <piant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  dunat 
^si  salvari  eo- cist  men -fradre  Karle  et  in  adjuaha,'&c.  The 
same  oath  by  Charies,  is  as  follows:  '  In  Goddes  minna,  end  um 
^  tes  Christianes  fokhes  end  uns^  bedher  gealtnissa  for  thesema 

*  daga  framondes  so  fram  so  mir  Got  giwirie  iadi'Stadh  furgibited 

*  9^  hold  ih  lesan  minan  bmodher,'  &Cb  The  oaths  of  their  re* 
apective  subjeols  on  this  occasion,  observe  the  same  distinction, 
fiaeh  people  is  recorded  to  have  sworn  pr^prid  lingud.  The 
Frank  subjects  of  Charles,  in  the  Soman ;  the  subjects  of  Louie 
the  Getman,  in.  German.  ISie.  Neo-Latin  dialect,  whidi  was 
taow  fonmi^,  aoeovdh^  to  this  specimen  of  it,  bears  a  naudi 
»sarer  resemblance  to  the  rustic  Koman  of  the  langue  iPoe  than 
iotfaaiof  thelaii^€r^--^thatis,  to  the  language  of  the  trott* 
faadottvs  than  to  that  of  the  trouv^res,  to  Uie  JProven^al,  which 
wastodie  oat  almost  in  the  bud,  than  to  the  French,  which 


*  GuuBot  ob8erve3»  in  his  essay  ^  On  the  Causes  of  the  Fall  of  th^ 
^  Two  First  Races,'  that  many  traces  of  this  geographical  distribution 
are  still  visible.  The  Councils  of  Rheims  and  Tours,  which  repre- 
sented the  entire  church  of  the  Frank  empire,  had  ordered,  as  early 
as  the  year  813,  that  certain  homilies  should  be  translated  in  rusticam 
Tomanam  UnguoM  out  iheaHseamy  ihat  they  might  be  understood  by 
thepedple.  The  decMe  was  renewed  by  the  Coandlsof  Mayenceand 
«f  Arlas^  in  a»  ow  847  and  851. 
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'was  to  a$piie  fit  becaming  what  Latin  onoa  bad  been,  the 
mediiun  of  communication  for  oiviliaed  Emope*  But,  in  neither 
of  these  tongues  haa  any  literary  eompoaitbn  reaehed  our  timea 
which  can  be  placed  earlier  than  the  eleventh  cenUiry. 

Meanwhile  Latin  continued  to  be  the  language  of  ehronidea 
and  legends,  of  theology,  law,  and  pditics.  The  chronicler 
If  itbard,  himself  a  grandson  of  Chajdemagne,  and  who  died  abool 
ten  years  afterward^  giyes  us  the  above  oaths  as  they  had  been 
awom  «t  Strasburg,  in  the  original  dialects :  but  he  wrote  hia 
chronicle  in  Latin.  Language  is  the  machinery  of  thinkbg ;  and 
much  of  the  apparent  igioorance  and  intellectual  teipor  of  Europe^ 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  imperfectitm  in  every  cooutry  of  this  machinery*  LatiOf 
although  every  where  used  as  the  kingnage  of  mind,  was  now  no^ 
where  a  living  language^  It  had  been  iormed  upon,  and  adsfyted 
to,  a  difittent  state  of  society  &om  that  which  arose  after  the  fiiU 
of  the  Boman  Empire;  and  a  long  study  of  different  habits,  ideas* 
and  modes  of  living,  was  reqair^  to  use  or  undtestnnd  it  classi- 
cally«r  When  attained,  we  ha^  seen  that  it  must  have  wanted 
words  and  coostruotbns  to  signify  dearly  what  people  had  to 
express  in  a  conditieu  of  things  so  opposite  to  the  BOTian<  Of 
this  deficiency  there  can  be  no  instance  or  consequenoe  mooro 
striking,  than  the  origin  of  what  is  called  XawJiatin;  to  the 
credit  of  which  31ack8tone  obliges  English  lawyers  to  admit  tba 
rest  of  Europe.  All  other  pr<xesfinons  had  to  submit,  more  cv 
less,  to  the  same  necessky^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Latin  had 
fallen  into  such  disuscy  that  men,  even  of  the  nu^  and  station  of 
Gregory,  bishop  •  of  Tours,  were  not  fiuniliar  with  its  rules  s 
while  yet  the  vernacular  Gothic  disldcts  wars  not  sufficientlgr 
developed  to  be  used  by  them  in/Writing.  It  was  not  until  tto 
sixteenth  century,  that  Luther,  by  hia  noble  transbtion  of  tlua 
Bible,  gave-  Geirmany  a  literature  as  well  as  a  reUgp#n.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  popidar  poetry  of  the  miane-sangem  and  meisv 
tor-san^r^  so  uncouth  and  rude  was  the. German  language 
before  Luther,  that  the  date  of  the  &bliaux  (the  Schwanke)  of 
his  contemporary,  Hans  Sachs,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  een^ 
tury,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  of  our  English  critics,  writing 
on  the  scalds,  by  some  centuries.  K literature  were  dead,  if  ini| 
thousand  years  scarcely  a  work  can  be  named  of  value,  except  as 
a  dry  record  of  historical  events,  or  an  unintended  picture  of 
ignorance,  credulity,  and  mental  stupor,  it  was  not,  however^ 
that  the  human  mind  was  retrograde,  or  even  stationary,  but 
that  its  means  for  working,  or  showing  the  work  it  did,  were 
defective.    In  Latin,  and  on  the  subjects  to  which  that  Ian- 
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guage  is  applicable,  the  Historia  Ecclesiastiea  of  Bede,  his 
homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  in  Anglo-Saxon^  the  metrical 
paraphrase  of  parts  of  Scripture  by  Caedmon^  and  the  homilies 
in  course  of  publication  bj  the  ^Ifric  Society — show  that  mind 
was  not  dormant  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  But  these  works» 
whether  composed  originally  in  Latin  or  in  Anglo-Saxon,  belong 
to  the  dburoh)  not  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  As  long  as 
theology  is  understood,  from  its  Tery  nature,  to  be  unprogres- 
sive,  unchangeable,  unimproTable,  a  few  monks  of  the  seventh 
eentury,  seduded  from  the  active  business  of  life,  and  study- 
ii^  the  Scriptures,  the  early  faliiers,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Bome,  recording  also  occasionally  the  secular  events 
which  came  to  their  knowledge  from  the  wild  sea  of  barbarism 
without  their  ck)ister  walls,  might  be  in  a  position  neariy  as 
faTonraU^  for  studying  and  expounding  the  immutable  science,  as 
our  divines  of  the  nineteenth  century  m  the  cloisters  of  Oxford* 
If  its  trutiM  are  fixed,  they  may  be  as  ably  expounded  in  the 
homilies  of  Bede,  or  iBlfric,  as  in  the  sermons  of  a  modetn 
divine.  But  such  liteniure  is  of  no  age  or  country.  It  is  not 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  belongs  to  a  nation  of  churchmen  scattered 
over  SknDpe  with  a  common  language,  education,  spb^t,  and 
intelleotual  dcTelopment. 

Oennan  antiquaries  claim  a  high  antiquity,  and  an  incontest^ 
able  originality,  for  the  noble  epic,  the  Niebelungens  Not.  If 
the  subject  be  historiical,  aad  not  merely  a  fable  adopted  by  the 
meister-sanger  and  adapted  to  history,  it  is  of  the  fifth  .century^ 
and  refers  to  a  slaughter  of  the  Burgundians  or  Niebelungen,  by 
Etzdt  or  Attila.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  recognising 
these  claims.  The  Niebelungens  Not  is  a  continuous  poem  of 
about  10,000  Terses.  We  can  understand  and  admit  that 
baBadS)  lays,  sad  snatches  of  Terse,  interspersed  in  long  prose 
stories  of  erents  or  personages,  and  serving  as  catchwords  to  the 
memory,  may  be  oially  transmitted  from  bard  to  bard  for  gene* 
rations ;  and  that  tiie  Substance  of  tiie  tradition,  and  even  the 
original  way  and  words  in  which  it  was  received,  may  be  faith* 
fully  delivered.  This  is  tiie  utmost  that  can  be  reaisonably 
elaimed  for  the  Icelandic  scalds  and  their  saga,  under  circum« 
stances  the  most  favourable  for  oral  tradition.  But  tiiat  a  con- 
tinuous poem  of  10,000  verses  should  be  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  for  800  years  by  oral  tradition,  viz.  from  the  fifth 
to  the  thirteenth  century — the  date  to  which  the  earliest  manu- 
script of  the  poem  is  ascribed — passes  the  limits  of  credulity,  as 
well  as  of  memory.  A  few  circumstances  in  the  poem  itself 
appear  to  strengthen  the  improbability  of  its  very  high  antiquity. 
Busoang,  Hui^arians,  and  Poles,  are  among  tm  nations  named 
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in  it  Bat  the  two  former  w^re  unknown  before  the  year  900, 
tad  the  latter  before  the  eleventh  century,  under  these  names* 
Vienna  is  mentioned  fiye  times  at  least  in  the  poem :  but  Vienaa 
was  not  built  until  1 162.  Pilgerin,  Bishop  of  Passau,  is  repr&> 
aented  as  entertaining  the  Niebelui^ns  on  their  journey  to  the 
eoort  of  Attila :  but  Pilgerin,  Bishop  of  Passau,  died  in  991^ 
and  many  generations  must  have  passed  vmmy  from  the  time  of 
his  deaU^  bafore  a  poet  could  represent  Imn  as  a  covtemporaiy 
of  Attila,  and  blend  the  tenth  oentmy  with  the  fifth.  Ue 
Niebelnngen,  in  its  present  Teutonic  fosm,  is  more  probaUy  » 
poem  of  pen  and  ink  times,  than  a  rdic  of  oral  tracution  firooa 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  thirteenth  century,  to  whiob 
Pischon,  in  his  Denkmaier  der  DeuUchen  Spraehe  von  derjru^ 
i00ten  Zeiten,  ascribes  the  language  and  wnthig  of  the  earliest 
vianuscript  of  the  po^n,  may  be  reasonably  taken  for  the  date 
also  of  its  composition.  Smce  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of 
it  in  Fleoush  by  M,  Serrure,  the  Flemings  are  disposed  to  claim 
it,  and  to  make  it  a  oentury  older.  Detocfaed  lays  a«d  sfeeries, 
each  a  whole  in  itsetf,  xektive  to  the  same  personages  and 
exploits,  had  no  doubt  been  circulating  in  mral  tradition.  These 
*  disjecta  membca'  have  been  strung  together  hf  the  mei8ter-^ 
Sanger,  whatever  date  we  assign  to  his  work,  and  out  of  theoi 
he  has  formed  the-  epic  of  the  Niebelungens  Not^  with  aHerar 
tions  to  suit  the  .spirit  of  Us  tunes^  The  personages  are  Christ 
tianised.  They  go  to  mass.  They  are  knights  and  dames  of  the 
age  of  duvahy.  Bat  the  story,  the  chanufters,  ihe  motives,  and 
the  actions,  are  consistent  only  with  paganism,  and  its  spirit,  and 
are  clearly  of  pagan  origin.  In  the  group  of  laya  or  saga  in 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  tongue,  relative  to  Sagurd  Fafnirsbane 
iMid  his  race,  the  Yolsunga  saga,  Noma  Gesta  saca,  Wiikina 
saga,  and  in  detached  lays  or  saga  given  in  the  Edda,  itself  a 
compilation  of  older  saga  of  the  pagan  times,  we  have  singla 
stories  of  the  same  individuals  and  exploits  as  those  given  m 
the  Niebdungen.*  It  is  evident  that  these  pagan  fragments  are 
the  foundation,  or  rather  are  the  whole  o£  the  poem  of  the  Nie^ 
belungens  Not,  only  in  a  different  form  and  dialect  of  the  Te«H 
tonic  Some  writers  suppose  that  these  have  existed  in  the 
Teutonic  as  well  as  in  the  Scandinavian  tongu^  and  that  the 


*  "Weber  has  given  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Niebelungen  in  his 
Illustrations  of  I^'orthern  Antiquities.  He  disposes  of  the  singular 
question,  whether  the  Teutonic  cyclus  of  romance  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Teutonic  Groths  or  to  their  northern  brethren,  by  stating  that 
the  internal  evidence  is  with  th^  Scandinavians,  the  external  with 
the-Germans ;  bnt  he  inclines,  on  the  whole,  in  &voQr  of  the  latter. 
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BBgft  in  the  latter  hare  been  taken  from  the  former.  But  the 
eaoBtence  of  these  saga  from  pagan  times,  in  the  Icelandio  or 
Scandinavian  tongne,  is  a  reaUty :  their  existenee  at  all  in  the 
Teutonic^  exo^  in  the  Christianised  form  of  the  Niebelungens 
Not  of  the  thirteenth  oentmy,  is  but  a  supposition.  It  is  quite 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  German  meister-s&nger  of  that 
eentnry  got  liis  materials  direct  from  Scandinavia,  or  Iceland^ 
tbraugh  tiw  Germans  of  the  Hans  Towns'*  oomptoir  settled  in 
those  countries,  and  who  returned  frequentlj  to  their  couddtnentB 
at  Lubec,  Bremen,  Nur^iburg,  and  all  the  towns  comieoted  widi 
die  Hanaeadc  League,  as  that  these  materials  were  transmitted 
to  him  hj  oral  tra^ti«n  for  800  years,  and  then  ceased  to  be 
toanfimitted  when  -he  had  done  with  them,  and  are  now  totally 
IdsIl  But  the  pagan  origin  of  the  story,  and  the  relative  claims 
gf  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  literature  to  it,  will  be  beet 
asen  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subject 
,i  The cottotry  of  Niederiaad,  or  Frankenland,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  lower  Ilhine,  was  governed  by  a  King  Sigmund,  whose 
SMV  Sgnrd  (Sieg&ied  in  the  Germaoi  story),  was. destined  to 
become  the  most  ceiebmted  of  his  race.    The  Scandinavian  si^ 

£'ve  hia  descent  from  Odia,  and  several  distinct  stories  of  & 
refathers*  Sigurd,  in  his  youth,  slew  the  serpent  Fafbir,  hence 
his  name,,  in  dUi  tl^  Scandinavian  saga,  of  Sigurd  Eafnirsbane; 
It  is  idiomatic^  in  tjie  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  to  add  the  word 
hme^  whidb  has  the  same  meaning — •destructioii,  as  in  English^ 
to  the  name  of  the  victim  destroyed,  and  form  a  surname  of  tibe 
eompound  to  distinguish  the  victor.  Fafnir  was  a  dwarf,  who 
had  the  power  of  changing  his  £>rm,  was  in  enmity  with  Odin 
and  Lbke,  and,  having  killed  his  own  father,  watdied  orer  an 
iffunense  treasure,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  ^urd  slew 
the  seipent,  and  by  Odin's  advice  ate  the  heart,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  birds,  and  other  secrets  of 
nature.  The  German  Tersion  of  the  story  makes  him  invul-^ 
Mrable,  except  in  one  spot  between  the  shoulders,  by  having 
bathed  in  the  dragon's  blood.  The  more  rude  Scandinavian 
Tersion  makes  him  wise  by  eating  the  heart,  and  saya  nothing 
of  the  inferior  gift  of  being  invulnerable.  Sigurd  becomes 
master  of' Fafnir'a  treasures,  of  his  sword,  Botter,  and  of  other 
magical,  implements,  in  the  powera  of  which  the  two  versions 
differ,  and  loads  his  horse.  Gran,  with  the  booty,  and  comes  to 
iSie  Bhine  to  a  kingdom,  to  which  different  names  are  given  in 
the  poems.  The  German  version  calls  it  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  thus  gives  a  kind  of  historical  appearance  ix^ 
the  tale.  The  King  Gibesh  had  three  sons,  Gunther,  Hagen, 
and  Gruthorm,  or  Quelthor,  and  one  daughter^  Chrimhild,  in  the 
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German,  and  Godmn)  in  tbe  Scandinayian  aloty.  Her  beauty 
was  80  celebrated  that  Sigurd  determined  to  see  her.  On  his 
way  he  came  to  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  eummit  of  which  he 
found  a  beautiful  young  woman,  in  complete  armour,  fast  asleepw 
This  was  Brunhild,  who,  according  to  the  Scandinavian  story^ 
is  A  Yalkyria,  or  one  of  the  female  diyinities  of  the  Odin  my  tho«^ 
1<^  who  assist  at  battles,  and  convey  the  souls  of  slaughtered 
warriors  to  YalhalLu  Brunhild  had  slain  a  king  to  whom  Odin 
had  promised  victory ;  and,  as  a  punishment,  Odin  had  plunged 
her  into  a  deep  sleep  to  continue  until  the  braveet  of  mortal 
men  should  rouse  her,  ^when  she  was  condemned  to  take  a 
husband  and  abandon  the  warlike  life  of  a  Yalkyria.  To  elude 
Odin's  doom,  Brunhild  had  sworn  to  espouse  raly  a  man  who 
knew  no  fear,  and  should  overcome  her  in  every  trial  she  put 
him  ta  The  character  and  position  of  this  Yalkyria  are  con« 
sonant  to  the  Odin  mythology,  and  consbtent  with  it,  but  are 
quite  unintelligible  in  the  German  story ;  ndther  her  position^ 
acts,  or  feelings  being  in  accordance  with  anything  but  paganism* 
Sigurd  and  BrunhUd  are  charmed  with  each  other,  and  vow 
eternal  love.  Sigurd,  however,  in  a  few  days  proceeds  on  his  jonr^ 
ney,  sees  the  princess  Gudrun, — on  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
enchanted  potion  administered  to  him  by  her  mother,  he  loses  all 
recollection  of  Brunhild,  and  falls  in  love  with  and  marries 
her.  Meantime  her  brother,  Gunther,  or  Gonnor,  hearing 
of  the  beauty  of  Brunhild,  resolves  to  woo  her,  and  knowing 
the  trials  to  be  endured,  applies  to  his  brother-in-law,  Siffurd,  for 
assistance.  The  Gennan  and  Scandinavian  vermons  differ  in 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  story.  Ghinther  cannot  overcome 
the  obstacles :  Sigurd,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  magical  imple^ 
ments  which  he  took  from  Fafoir,  assumes  the  form  of  Gunther, 
surmounts  them  all,  and  receives  the  hand  of  Brunhild.  The 
Yalkyria,  the  first  night,  suspends  her  bridegroom,  the  real  Grun* 
ther,  by  his  girdle  to  a  hook  in  the  walL  Gunther  is  obliged 
to  apply  again  for  assistance  to  his  brother-in-law.  Sigurd 
swears  to  Gunther  that  he  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  right 
his  prowess  may  give  him  to  the  favours  of  Brunhild,  assumes 
again  the  form  of  Gunther,  succeeds  in  the  nuptial  bed  in  un- 
fastening the  zone  of  the  Yalkyria,  and,  mindftd  of  his  promise, 
places  a  sword  as  sharp  as  fire  between  him  and  Brunhild. 
Sigurd  and  Gunther  return  in  triumph  with  Brunhild  as  Gun* 
ther's  bride,  won  by  his  own  prowess.  Gudrun  and  Brunhild 
soon  become  envious  of  each  other.  Ghidrun,  to  whom  her 
husband  Sigurd  had  related  all  his  trials  and  achievements  in 
the  form  of  Gunther,  by  which  the  hand  of  Brunhild  had  been 
gained,  taunts  Brunhild  with  having  been  the  wife  of  two 
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hiisbanda,  and  with  himng  been  given  by  her  husband  Sigurd  to 
Ghinther.  Brunhild  still  loves  Sigurd,  and  is  driven  to  despair 
and  vengeance  by  the  insults  of  Q-udrun.  She  ui^es  her  .bus- 
band  to  avenge  her  and  cut  off  Sigurd,  although  still  loving  hiia* 
The  circumstances,  manner,  and  consequences  of  l^urd's  murder 
are  given  variously  in  the  German  and  in  the  dinerent  Scandi- 
navian versions.  Brunhild  appears  no  more  in  the  Gheraum 
story ;  but  in  one  of  the  older  Scandinavian  versions  of  it  she 
dies  on  a  foneral  pile,  on  which  she  orders  eight  male  and  five 
female  slaves  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  to  show  her  grief  for 
Sigurd's  death*  The  sorrow  of  Gudrun  for  her  husband  Sigurd^ 
Mid  her  revenge  on  her  brothers  for  his  nrarder,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the .  story.  Etxel,  or  Attila,  king  o£  the 
Huns,  demands  her  in  marriage.  Gudrun  at  first. refuses^  but 
eager  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  husband  Sigurd  on  her 
brothers,  she  at  laat  consents*  Attita  soon  after  invites  her 
three  brothers;,  the  princes  of  the  Niebelungens,  to  visit  hia 
court,  where«  they,  and  a  large  body  of  their  followers^  are  slain 
in  successive  combats  by  the  Huns  and  the  Amelongen. 

It  ia  always  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  bring  history  out  of 
fiction :  the  basid  of  truth  being  uncertain^  if  it  be  there  at  all,  in 
the  [fictitious  narrative.  AttUa,  the  Huns,  the  Amefamgen  or 
Visigoths,'  descendants  of  those  who,  under  Amala,  invaded  tiie 
Boman  empire  in  the  fourth  century,  and  his  spccessar.  Thee, 
doriok  of  Verona  or  Dietrich  of  Bern,  are  all  historical  natnei^ 
Attila  and-Theodorick  ako  were  contemporaries;  but  it  doeviHt 
i^pear,  in  the  obscure  history  of  those  times,  that  they  were  allies, 
and  acting  together  in  the  destruction  of  the  Burgundians,— *- 
if  these  I  are  represented  imder  the  name  of  the  Niebelungen* 
Theodorick  commanded  the  army  of  Visigoths  at  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  fought  in  491,  and  defeated  AttUa  and.  the  Htins,  buit 
lost  hiq  life. in  the  batble.  The  importance  of  this  victory,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  Huns  in  Europe  was  broken,  appears  to 
haive  been  very  generally  felt  in  every  country ;  and  to  have 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  name  of  llieodorick  of  Verona  or 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  that  in  all  langus^es  there  are  a  variety  of 
ballads  and  lays,  exploits  and  adventures,  placed  by  the  poet  in 
connexion  with  the  court  of  Dietrich  or  Theodorick  and  his 
knights*  They  form,  indeed,  the  greatest  cycle  of  romance  com«* 
positions  next  to  those  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  GrakL  Some  German  writers  find  in 
the  poem  an  allegory  showing  the  introduction  of  evil  through  the 
serpent  Fafnir  and  his  treasures,  and  by  the  influence  of  woman; 
and  one  imagines  that  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelins  are  shadowed 
forth  by  the  Niebelungen  and  Amelungen !  All,  however,  that  can 
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be  soberly  iaid  of  the  story  of  ihe  poem  is^  tbat  it  lektes  evidently 
to  pegMi  not  Christian  times ;  and  that  the  Scandinavian  version 
of  it»  given  in  the  Yolsnnga  saffa,  Noma^est  saga,  and  Edda,  is 
probftbly  the  original,  frun  whioh  the  Nicbelungens  Not  has 
been  formed  in  die  thirteenth  century.  The  dwarf  Fafnir,  his 
power  o£  transfoimation  into  a  serpent,  his  magical  implements 
and-  treasures,  the  Yalkyria  Bmnhild,  her  superiiuman  strength 
and  endowments,  her  nature,  half  human  half  divine,  her  de- 
gradation by  Odin  from  the  condition  of  a  Yalkyria  for  not 
conducting  the  issue  of  a  battle  and  the  fiette  of  a  king  according 
to  his  will,  are  clearly  consistent  with  and  peculiar  to  the  Odin 
mythology.  The  duty  of  revenge  also,  not  merely  the  thirst 
for  and  satisfiu^tion  in  revenge  ccHnmon  to  all  barbarous  society, 
but  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge — overcoming  love  in  Brunhild  and 
fraternal  affection  in  Chrimhild  or  Gudrun,  and  which  is  the 
main  Bpring  and  moving  influence  of  the  whole  action  of  the 
story — 'belongs  altogether  to  the  spirit,  character,  and  motives 
which  inspire  the  paganism  of  Odin.  The  history,  religion, 
and  laws  of  the  Scanchnavian  people  show,  down  to  their  con- 
Vermon  to  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  revenge 
of  insult  and  injiiry  or  of  the  death  of  friends  was  the  most 
'sacred  of  duties,  and  determined  and  controlled  all  individual 
sction«  In  the  German  story,  in  which  the  parties  are 
Christian  knights  and  ladies  who  go  to  mass,  this  the  main 
spring  of  the  whole  action  is  out  of  place.  Brunhild,  as  M. 
]^auriel  observes,  is  a  kind  of  Bellona  in  the  Christianised 
Grerman  story,  not  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  or  system  in 
which  she  and  the  other  dramatis  persojuB  live  and  act;  what 
die  is,  how  she  comes  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  why  she  acts  as  she  does,  cannot  be  made  out  in  the 
German  poem.  In  the  Scandinavian  saga  these  are  all  in 
character  with  the  spirit  of  Odinism ;  and  this  Brunhild,  half 
hiunan  half  divine,  with  her  Yalkyria  prowess  and  endowments, 
her  female  affections  and  feelines,  is  like  a  fallen  angel  of  the 
Odin  mythology, — the  rude  outline  of  a  grand  conception. 

The  legends  concerning  Sieurd  Fafnirsbane  and  his  race, 
had  been  early  and  widely  diffused  among  the  Scandinavian 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  people.  In  the  register  of  the  first 
•settlers  in  Iceland,  the  Landnammabok,  of  which  the  extant 
manuscript  is  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  pedigree 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  families  who  came  to  Iceland  about 
the  year  900,  is  deduced  from  Sigurd  Fafnirsbane.  Many 
baUads  concerning  this  hero  and  his  race,  were  circulating  in 
oral  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faero  islands  so  late 
»s  1822.     These  were  collected  and  published  in  the  Fieroese 
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dialect,  wi£h  « tnmslAtaon  into  Daniflh,  by  C.  Ljngbye,  and  with 
a  pre&ce  bj  the  learned  antiquary  Bishop  Muller.  Praven9al 
tronbadoura,  {or  G-erman  meister-sangers,  coald  scarcely  have 
conTeyed  thdr  legends  into  this  locality  and  dialeet  of  die  old 
8can£nayian  tongue- 

-  The  Anglo-Saxon  poem  Beowulf  is  considered  by  some  of 
our  zealous  antiquaries  to  be  a  poem  of  the  pagan  times  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  composed  before  their  arrival  in  our  island,  or 
when  the  traditionary  legends  of  their  native  seats  were  not  yet 
extinct.  It  was  first  discovered  in  one  of  our  public  libraries, 
about  sixty  years  a^o,  by  the  Danish  antiquary,  Thorkelin*,  and 
was  publiiahed  by  him ;  and  it  has  been  recently  edited  with 
more  care  and  learniug  by  the  eminent  Anglo-oaxon  scholar, 
Mr.  Kemble.  The  pagan,  ori^n  of  this  poem,  which  would 
place  its  date  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  or  first  half  of 
the  seventh,  if  it  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  composition,  is  a  conjee* 
tnre  for  which  the  poem  itscdif  furnishes  no  grounds.  It  is  not 
composed  in  the  spirit  of  paganism ;  nor  of  such  other  legends 
or  saga  of  the  Grerman  or  Scandinavian  people,  as,  like  the 
Niebelungen  or  the  Yolsimga  saga,  are  admitted  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  pagan  times,  and  w&ch,  although  like  the  Niebe- 
lungen the  story  and  personages  are  Christianised,  show  the 
pagan  mind,  manners,  and  social  state.  The  poem  of  Beowulf 
bears  strong  internid  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a 
Christianised  mind,  imbued  with  Christian  doctrine  and  Bible 
history,  and  with  the  taste  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades ;  when  the 
achievements  of  knights  encountering  ogres,  and  vanquishing 
them  in  single  combat,  were  the  staple  of  poetical  fiction.  The 
allusions  to  Cain  and  Abel,  to  giants  and  ogres  b^otten  by  the 
eons  of  God  on  the  daughters  of  men,  mdicate  a  Christian 
authorship.  The  <^re,  or  demon  of  the  story,  is  called  a  de* 
acendant  of  Cain,  and  is  named  Grrindal.  No  such  name  occurs 
in  the  Odin  mythology ;  and  even  in  the  historical  saga  of  pagan 
times  all  the  persons  are  carefully  connected  by  descent  with 
Odin  and  the  divinities  of  the  Odin  mythology.  Beowulf  himself 
is  unknown  to  the  German  and  Scandinavian  saga;  and,  excepting 
an  allusion  to  the  race  of  the  Skialdungen,  none  of  the  names 

*  An  Englishman's  sympathy  with  the  Danes  ought  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  an  antiquarian.  And  it  has  both  grieved 
and  shamed  us  to  read  in  Weber  that,  among  the  minor  miseries  of 
our  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  was  the  destruction  of  the  library 
of  Professor  Thorkelin,  and  of  a  manuscript  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
)poem  on  the  expedition  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  which  he  had  prepared 
and  translated  for  the  press. 
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found  in  the  earlj  fictions  or  traditional  hiatoiy  of  the  north 
nppeax  in  this  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  early 
scalds  or  poets,  who  always  hook  on  their  tales  to  real  person^ 
and  places,  and  identify  them  often  by  fictitious  genealogies  with 
existing  families,  or  well*known  localities.  Like  Homer,  they 
overloid  their  legends  with  proper  names,  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating to  them  an  air  of  reality,  and  giving  them  in* 
dividuality  and  truth.  And  from  the  nature  of  oral  tradition 
they  must  have  done  so :  or  their  stories  could  not  have  been 
kept  in  memory,  and  orally  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  locality  of  the  story  of  Beowulf,  which  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  islands  near  tlie  hall  of  a  king  on  an 
adjoining  continent,  agrees  better  with  the  coast  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Eyder,  the  original  seat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  than 
with  Kent  or  any  situation  in  England ;  but  no  intimations  are 
^ven  by  which  any  particular  district  can  be  recognised.  The 
Christian  sentiment  of  dying  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
the  wish. of  the  hero  Beowulf,  belongs  to  no  system  or  age  of 
paganism.  In  the  pagan  religion  oi  the  north  of  Europe  the 
future  state  was  any  thing  but  a  state  of  peace.  It  was  a 
state  of  daily  renewed  combat  and  battle,  followed  by  feasting 
and  drinking  in  Valhalla.  In  Boman  paganism  it  was  an 
eternity  of  sensual  bliss  in  Elysium.  The  sentiment  of  *  dying 
*  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord '  belongs  to  an  advanced  stato 
of  Christianity  and  to  a  late  age,  and  could  scarcely  have 
been  adopted  in  a  popular  tale  to  be  orally  delivered,  before 
oral  delivery  was  itself  becoming  extinct 

The  date,  therefore,  ascribed  to  the  manuscript — the  twelfth 
century — may  be  fairly  taken  to  be  the  true  date  of  the  composi- 
tion. It  is  a  circumstance  adverse  even  to  the  antiquity  which  this 
date  supposes,  that  the  poem  should  have  escaped  the  research  of 
Marie  de  France,  a  lady  trauvere,  who  came  to  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  same  errand  on  which  so 
many  of  our  Lady  Marys  have  gone  to  France  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth — to  find  something  to  write  a  book  about. 
She  understood  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Armorican; 
and  made  it  her  business  to  translate  into  her  own  Norman 
French  or  langue  d^oil  the  legends  circulating  in  oral  tradition 
in  Waljss  and  Brittany.  Marie  enjoys,  unenvied,  the  posthu- 
mous honour  of  having  translated  at  least  10,000  verses  from 
the  Celtic  dialects  of  liVales  and  Brittany,  chiefly  legends  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Temple,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Hojy  Grraal  or  vessel  out  of  which  our  Saviour 
and  the  apostles  partook  of  the  last  supper.  We  are  told  by 
Denis  Pyramus,  a  contemporary  Anglo-Norman  poet,  that  the 
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poems  of  Marie  were  in  great  esteem  at  the  courts  of  the 
Korman  barons  in  England/  especially  among  the  ladies.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  twelve  of  her  poems.  Marie  also 
translated,  from  Anglo-Saxon  prose  into  Anglo-Norman  rhyme, 
certain  fables  of  JBsop,  in  number  103,  which  an  English  king, 
according  to  some  manuscripts  King  Alfred,  had  translated, 
or  caused  to  be  translated,*  from  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon. 
Marie  says, — 

*  Les  translata  puis,  eti  Englies, 
Et  j'eo  I'ai  rim^  en  Franceis.' 

Marie  de  France  appears  to  have  been  ^the  first,  and  not  the 
worst  *  author  by  trade '  of  the  female  sex  in  England ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  although  her  name,  origin,  and  life 
are  involved  in  obscurity,  as  may  happen  to  authors  of  more 
recent  times,  M.  de  la  Bue,  M.  Fauchett,  and  M.  Pasquier 
agree,  that  she  must  have  enlightened  the  world  about  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  If 
Beowulf  had  been  a  poem  in  oral  circulation  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  in  her  days,  she  could  scarcely  have  missed 
picking  it  up.  But  if  it  had  only  been  composed  about  the  date 
of  th^  MS.  —  by  some  monk  in  his  cloister,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  mythology,  history,  and  fictions  of  tiie  north,  and  who 
wrote  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  chivalry  belonging  to  his 
own  age  —  Marie  may  not  have  heard  of  this  .Anglo-Saxon 
poem ;  or  may  not  have  translated  it  because  it  was  the  work  of 
a  contemporary,  and  not  at  all  equal  in  poetic  merit  to  the  tales 
of  knights  and  ogres  which  she  had  found  in  the  Wekh  «>d 
Armonc. 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  po- 
pulation of  England  ever  had  any  traditional  history  or  fiction 
circulating  onmy  among  them.  ^  They  were  not  in  the  social 
position,  in  which  such  saga  could  arise  or  be  preserved.  Emi- 
grants of  three  distinct  tribes,  without  a  common  home  or  common 
history  in  their  native  localities,  and  scarcely  having  a  common 
dialect,  divided  among  themselves  in  their  new  abodes,  severed 
entirely  from  their  old,  overwhelmed  by  the  Danes,  and  stupi^ 
fied  by  the  monks,  they  could  not  well  have  retained  traditions 
firom  their  original  country,  nor  htfve  formed  any  in  their  new. 
At  all  events,  the  total  change  of  reli^on  and  manners  after  they 
were  Christianised,  must  have  soon  suppressed,  as  bdon^g  to 
their  pagan  state,  all  story  or  lay  from  the  days  of  their  foremthers. 
It  was  expected,  on  the  discovery  of  Beowulf —  and  some  san- 
guine antiquaries  still  cling  to  the  hope — that  a  great  mass  of 
Anglo-Saxon  saga,  historical  and  poetioJ,  may  yet  be  discoveted^ 
as  tnis  poem  of  Beowulf  was,  among  the  manuscripts  of  our  great 
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libraries.  But  this  terra  incognita  of  Anglo-Saxon  literatnrtt 
has  never  been  seen.  The  labours  of  our  eminent  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  have  discovered  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  approach 
the  German  or  Scandinavian  saga  literature  in  history  and 
fiction.*  A  few  homilies  and  scriptoral  paraphrases  in  Anglo* 
Saxon  have  been  published  by  the  .^Blfric  Society,  and  a  few 
clergymen  may  have  read  them,  with  unbounded  wonder  that 
these  compositions  are  almost  as  good  as  they  could  have  pro>» 
duced  themselves,  they  who  were  bom  in  thia  nineteenth  cen* 
tury.  But  piety  and  edification  will  not  pass  for  poetry  or 
intellectual  power.  In  the  meantime,  Beowulf  has  been  restored 
to  life  again,  only  to  be  swallowed  by  a  demon  more  formidabla 
than  the  one  he  encounters  in  the  poem*— the  demon  who  feeds 
on  authors — n^lect. 

A  fundamental  distinction,  we  conceive,  between  the  poetrj 
6f  the  bards,  scalds,  or  the  early  Germans,  and  that  of  the  troa-> 
badours  and  trouvdres,  and  one  which  goes  far  towards  settling 
the  question  of  their  respective  priority  or  originality,  is,  that  the 
compositions  of  the  former  are  altogether  objective  or  ^ic,  those 
of  the  latter  subjective  or  lyricf  Action,  exploits,  events,  doings 
and  sayings  of  real,  or  supposed  real  persons,  are  the  elements 
of  the  compositions  of  the  bards,  scalds,  or  early  Grermans.  They 
do  not  describe ;  they  relate  what  is  done,  or  said.  On  the  con-» 
trary,  the  elements  of  the  poetiy  of  the  tronbadouTB  and  trou* 
v^res,  are  the  sentiments,  feelings,  reflections  of  the  persons^  ov 
of  the  poet  himself, — love,  gallantry,  devotion,  passion,  and  the 
natural  or  conventional  movements  of  mind.  They  describe, 
rather  than  relate.  In  their  Chansons  de  Gestes  even  and  Bo^ 
mans  de  Chevalrie,  although  the  story  and  events  are  objective, 
the  subjective  element  is  always  predominant.  To  illustrate 
some  passion  or  afiection,  some  sentiment  of  love,  devotion,  or 
chivalrous  feeling,  to  exalt  some  heroic  character  by  the  descrip* 
tion  of  his  deeds  and  virtues,  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  incident 
or  action  described.     In  the  poetry  of  the  other  more  rude,  and 

*  A  more  favourable  opinion  of  Beowulf  and  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  will  be  found  in  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  166. 

t  Humboldt  has  noticed  this  tendency  to  objective  contemplation, 
as  belonging  to  the  German  nations,  and  characterising  the  earliest 
poetry  of  their  middle  ages.  'Many  and  varied  as  are  its  points  of 
*»  contact  with  the  romanesque  poetry  of  the  Proven9al8,  yet  its  true 
'  Germanic  principle  can  never  be  mistaken.*  -—  Cosmot^  voL  ii.  p.  32. 
tVeber  does  not  suppose  the  Teutonic  romances  to  have  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  troubadours  and  trouveres,  until  the  century  and  a 
half^  which  intervene  from  the  year  1150  to  the  reign  of  Rodolph  of 
HapsburgU :  whose  accession  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  Grcrman 
poetry. 
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therefore  probably  more  ancient  class,  as  in .  the  Niebelungen 
and  the  Scandinavian  saga,  there  is  nothing  sub-understood : 
there  is  no  statement,  no  reflection,  no  feeling,  either  in  the 
hero  or  the  poet.  All  is  narrative*  Men  and  their  deeds,  con-* 
ristent  or  inconsistent,  virtnous  or  viciousj  great  or  mean,  are 
presented  in  oral  traditionary  legends,  in  a  narration  of  what  is 
doing,  not  in  a  description  of  what  has  been  done,  and  without 
any  sentiment  lurking  under  it,  or  any  purpose  of  su^esting 
sentiment  or  reflection.  Many  cycles  of  compositions,  those 
relative  to  Arthur  and  the  Elnights  of  the  Bound  Table,  to 
die  Holy  Graal,  and  to  Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  are  admitted 
to  have  been  rude  objective  tales,  and  probably  nowise  connected 
with  chivalry  and  Christianity,  in  tiieir  primitive  traditional 
state :  But  tliey  were  taken  up  by  the  later  and  more  refined 
troubadours  and  minne-sangers,  and  Christianised,  civilised,  and 
worked  up  into  ronuinces,  illustrating  the  sentiments  of  love* 
devotion,  and  chivalry,  which  belong  to  the  subjective  poetry 
of  a  later  and  more  advanced  state.  Traditioiml  poetry,  in 
shorty  that  has  to  be  delivered  orally  from  generation  to  gene-p 
ration,  must  be  objective.  The  deed,  or  word,  is  the  fact  to  be 
remembered.  The  sentiment  of  the  person,  whether  arising 
from  or  giving  rise  to  the  deed  or  word,  is  but  a  secondary, 
unimportant  accessory  to  the  main  fact  to  be  transmitted,  in 
a  state  of  society  in  which  poetry  or  history  should  be  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  only,  subjective  poetry  could  scarcely  exist) 
It  seems  to  belong  naturally  to  a  later  devek>pment  of  civilisa^ 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  troubadours  and  trouv^res,  as  a  class, 
belong,  we  apprehend,  to  a  later  period  than  the  class  of  bards 
and  scalds. 

None  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proven9al  troubadours  can  be 
ascribed,  according  to  M.  de  La  Rue,  to  an  earlier  period, 
although  the  subjects  may  relate  to  earlier  events,  than  the 
eleventh  century.  M.  Fauriel  seems  unwillingly  driven  to 
the  same  conclusion.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  first  volume 
is  occupied  with  an  analysis  of  the  Niebelungen,  and  of 
Walter  of  Aquitaine,  a  Latin  poem,  of  which  the  localities,  the 
court  of  Attila,  and  the  forest  of  the  Yosges,  and  the  names  of 
Ghmther,  Hagen,*  and  Walter,  connect  it  with  the  Niebe* 
lungen.  M.  Fauriel  considers  this  poem  of  Walter  to  have 
been  originally  composed  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  bar- 
barous Latin  in  which  alone  it  exists  in  manuscript,  and  from 
hence  concludes  that  the  poem  of  the  Niebelungen — having  some 
points  of  its  subject,  localities,  and  personages,  in  common  with 
this  Latin  poem  — has  also  been  originally  composed  in  Latin, 
fSrom  which  the  ancient  German  Niebelungen  is  but  a  translar 
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tian.  Moreover,  ibis  barbarous  Latin  poem  of  Walter  of 
Aquitaine  contains  a  few  words,  about  a  dozen,  of  which  two 
only  are  Teutonic,  two  are  Celtic,  while  the  others  are  of  un- 
known origin  and  meaning,  and  must  be  derived  from  some  of 
the  original  dialects  of  the  south  of  OauL  There  is  besides, 
according  to  M.  Fauriel,  a  form  of  locution  and  phraseoli^j 
belonging  to  the  languages  of  the  south  of  Europe  in  this  Latin 
poem,  which  show  th^  author  to  have  been  an  Italian,  Spaniard, 
or  native  of  the  land  of  the  troubadours  south  of  the  Loire. 
Assuming  the  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  to  have  also  been  oon^ 
posed  originaUj  in  the  same  barbarous  Latin,  M.  Fauriel  claims 
it,  and  all  the  poetic  literature  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
bards,  scalds,  and  minne^ngers,  for  his  Provencal  troubadours* 
We  cannot  clearly  see  the  stepping-stones  on  which  M.  Fauriel 
walks  dry  shod  so  triumphantly  to  this  conclusion.  It  seems 
quite  as  possible  that  this  Latin  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine 
may  be  a  translation,  and  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  Godiic  or  Teutonic  into  Latin,  as  that  the  Niebe- 
lungen should  be  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  the 
Teutonic.  A  further  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  possibility 
is  the  (bcU  that  we  actually  have  this  story  of  Walter  of 
Aquitaine  in  a  Teutonic  diidect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  Icelandic  Yilkina  saga,  but  in  a  version  somewhat  different. 
Instead  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine  it  is  Walter  of  Yaskastun, 
sister's  son  of  King  Ermanric,  who  is  the. hero.  The  Yilkina 
saga  is  considered  to  be  a  compilation  made  about  1250,  by 
order  of  King  Hacon  Haconson,  who  employed  Biom  to  collect 
and  translate  into  Norse  or  Icelandic,  for  his  amusement,  the 
tales  or  saga  of  other  countries.  Biom,  in  his  preface, 
declares  that  some  part  of  the  Yilkina  saga  is  derived  from 
popular  lays  in  his  own  tongue,  and  the  greater  part  from 
German  authorities.  The  Yilkina  saga  gives  the  wnole  cycle 
of  the  Teutonic  saga,  as  the  Yolsunga  saga  and  Edda  give  the 
more  rude  and  ancient  northern  saga,  concerning  the  Niebe- 
lungen, — ^  and  they  are  the  materials  from  which  that  poem  has 
been  constructed.  Walter,  the  nephew  of  Ermanric,  flies  with 
Hildegund  and  her  treasures  from  Attila's  court,  where  Walter 
had  been  dent  as  an  hostage,  slays  those  who  attack  him  in  his 
flight,  puts  out  the  eye  of  Hagen ;  and  this  episode  in  the  Yilkina 
saga  agreeSj  in  the  main  circumstances,  with  the  story  of  the 
Latin  poem.  The  same  story  of  Walter  eloping  with  Helgunda 
is  found  in  Polish,  in  a  chronicle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  show,  by  some  sort  of  appro- 
priate or  direct  evidence,  that  this  Latin  poem  is  the  original, 
and  not  a  translation  from  a  Gothic  original,  before  building 
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ixpon  it  80  lofty  a  theory  as  that  all  the  Teutonic,  ScaDdinavian, 
As^io-Saxon,  Frisian,  Belgic,  Celtic,  Welsh,  Annorican  lays, 
82^a,  legends,  or  traditionary  literature,  were  first  produced  in 
Xiatin  by  troubadours  or  their  predecessors  south  of  the  Loire, 
and  then  copied,  translated,  or  imitated  into  those  languages  in 
which  alone  they  now  exist. 

It  is  but  a  parish  dispute  in  the  domain  of  literature,  whether 
the  troubadours  or  the  trouvdres  were  the  most  ancient.  They 
were  both  the  same  class  of  contemporary  poets,  composing  in 
the  same  spirit  and  strain  of  subjective  or  lyric  poetry,  and  in 
cognate  dialects;  both  claim  William  IX.,  Duke  of  Guienne  and 
Count  of  Poitou,  as  tlie  chief  and  earliest  of  their  craft ;  and  the 
same  poets  indeed  often  used  the  langue  Hoc  or  langue  d*oil  in- 
differently ;  and  were,  in  fact,  both  troubadours  and  trouveres. 
William  IX.  was  bom  about  1071 :  he  declined  to  join  the  first 
crusade  of  1095;  bat  was  induced,  apparently  from  public 
opinion  requiring  it  of  him  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  assume  the 
cross  in  the  second  crusade  of  1101.  He  has  left  a  poem, 
bidding  adieu  to  his  infant  son  and  his  dominions:  if  there.be 
little  poetical  spirit  and  no  religious  enthusiasm  in  it,  there  is 
much  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  his  foreseeing  the  evils  that 
might  befall  his  child  and  his  people  by  his  absence,  and  in  de- 
ploring the  loss  of  all  his  worldly  comforts.  He  returned  in 
1114,  and  died  in  1127.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Eleanor, 
who  was  first  married  to  Loots  VII.  of  France,  in  1137,  and 
divorced  by  that  monarch  for  infidelity  to  his  bed  in  1152 ;  and 
who,  in  the  same  year,  carried  her  mature  charms,  and  the  ex- 
tensive heritages  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  into  the  arms  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  II. .  of  England.  William  of  Malmsbury  speaks  of  this 
WiUiam  IX.  as  an  infidel — probably  from  his  aversion  to  the 
popular  movement  of  the  Crusades — and  as  believing  neither  in 
God  nor  Providence,  but  full  of  wit  and  jokes.  According  to 
Ordericus  Yitalis  he  was  brave,  surpassed  in  buffoonery  even 
professional  buffoons,  and  was  addicted  to  women  and  sensual 
pleasures.  He  was  evidently  not  the  first  nor  the  best  of  trouba- 
dours, in  any  sense ;  but  it  happens  that  eight  pieces  of  his,  still 
extant,  ar6  our  earliest' specimens  of  troubadour  poetry.  One  is 
the.  lament,  already  mentioned ;  the  others  are  partly  licentious, 
partly  tender  and  sentimental.  In  these  may  be  traced  the  germ 
of  the  sentimental  love  songs,  and  of  that  strain  of  exa^erated 
feeling  of  devotion  to  the  chosen  fair  one  of  the  imagination, 
which  became,  the  characteristic  spirit  of  troubadour  poetry, 
and  indeed  of  almost  all  imaginative  production  in  French  or 
Italian  literature,  down  to  m^em  times. . 
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The  profesdoiud  troubadours  and  trouTdns  were  the  Eterazy 
class  of  their  times.  They  were  attended  bj  an  inferior  class, 
called  jongleurs,  or  joculatores ;  and  in  this  class  were  compro^ 
bended  mimes,  and  histrions,  gleemen,  miwicians,  buffoons, — also 
conteursy  diseurs,  arpeurs,  ministrels,  dancers,  showmen, 
fortune-tellers,  and,  as  tfohn  of  Salisbury  (De  nugis  Curialium) 
sums  up  the  Ikt,  ^  malefid,  et  tota  jocnlatorum  soena.'  This  in- 
ferior class  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  troabadours.  The 
troubadour  was  the  companion  and  guest  of  lords  and  ladies 
at  the  little  courts  of  the  nobles;  was  rewarded  by  gifts  of 
armour,  jewels,  dresses,  horses,  offices,  land,  and  even  kni^t* 
hood,  and  by  the  &TOur  and  love  of  noble  dames.  The  joculatot 
was  paid  in  money  for  his  entertainment.  He  was  a  necessary 
attendant  on  the  troubadour,  because  voice  is  not  always  an 
attendant  on  poetic  talent  The  troubadour  appears  to  have 
devoted  the  winter  to  the  comx>oeition  of  new  lays,  and  to  have 
aet  out  in  summer,  with  his  train  of  joculators  and  musunans* 
cm  a  round  of  visits  from  one  baromal  castle  to  another ;  and 
while  be  entertained  its  lords  and  ladies  with  his  new  compod* 
tions,  chiefly  short  lyrical  pieces  in  praise  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  devoted,  his  jougleur  entertained  the  hall^  the  retainefa, 
officers  of  the  household,  and  hired  men-atF«rms,  with  com* 
positions  of  a  less  refined,  and  what  was  considered  a  moie 
vulgar  cast,  such  as  chansons  de  gestes,  romances,  ballads, 
fitbliaux :  at  the  same  time,  the  mime,  buffiwn,  and  musician 
were  probably  amusing  the  herd  in  the  court-yard  with  trick% 
practical  jokes,  and  dimces.  In  all  stages  of  society  this'is  the 
natural  division  of  labour  in  the  amusing  arts :  practically  it  is  so 
now  as  well  as  in  the  12th  century,  although  the  different  classes 
do  not  work  together  in  one  company  at  present.  The  jougleur 
was  indeed  himself  a  poet,  though,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  more 
vulgar  caste  than  the  troubadour :  not  but  that  they  often  ex- 
changed  parts— *  the  jougleur  adopting  the  appropriate  style  and 
subjects  of  the  troubadour,  and  the  troubadour  composing  pieces 
in  the  jougleur  strain.  Ultimately  the  two  classes  became  blended 
together ;  or  rather  the  style,  subjects,  and  compositions  of  the 
troubadours  being  conventional  and  turning  upon  exaggerated 
sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  fair,  became  trite  and  wearisome 
as  soon  as  the  manners  and  ideas  of  chivalry  passed  away,  and 
the  more  natural  performances  of  tiie  jongleurs  took  their  place* 

All  poems  of  action  and  of  real  life  were  called  nromiiUn:  while 
tiie  chanzos  or  Provencal  ccmzani  breathed  forth  their  homage 
to  a  dame  d^eanour,  often  an  imaginary  personage,  and  addressed 
under  some  fantastic  name  as  the  object  of  poetical  adoration* 
These  last  appear  to  have  been  the  compositions  most  esteemed 
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bjr  the  Iiigfaer  ranks.     As  long  as  tbis  singular  taste  prevailed, 
no  men  of  letters  ever  enjoyed  more  social  distinction  than  the 
troubadours  of  the  Middle  Age&     Kings,  nobles,  and  clergy 
held  it  an  honour  to  be  troubadours ;  or,  if  nature  had  denied  ta 
them  the  talents,  to  be  reckoned  the  liberal  patrons  of  the  pro- 
fessioiu    William  IX.  duke  of  Groienne,  Alphonao  IL  king  of 
Aragon,  and  Richard  I.  of  England,  were  troubadours.  Foulques^ 
bishop  of  Thoulouse,  on  whom  history  has  conferred  the  unenyi* 
sUe  reputation  of  having  instigated  the  bloody  crusade  agiunst 
the  Albigenses,  was  first  a  priest,  then  a  professional  jongleur 
and  troubadour, — and  he  returned  afterwards  to  his  first  pro- 
fession, without,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  speedy  promotion 
to  a  see,   having  suffered  any  derogation  in  public  (^pinion*: 
Henry  IL  of  England,  and  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  who- 
seems  to  have  inherited  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  well  as  other 
tastes  less  commendable,  from  her  grandfather  TVilIiam  DL,: 
the  earliest  troubadour,  were  great  patrons  of  the  professors  of. 
the  gay  scienoa     The  first  experiments  with  tbe  Northent 
Fren-ch,  as  a  poetic  language,  nearly  coincide  with  their  entep* 
taimuent  of  Ben^urd  de  Ventadour  and  others  in  their  court* 
There  was  no  passion  among  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  so  pre* 
valent  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  ambition  of  being  cele- 
brated in  the  lays  of  some  troubadour  of  wide-spread  fame*> 
tt   was  the  (wly  road  to  notoriety  in  an  age  when  ladies- 
were  neither  less  charming,  nor  less  vain  than  now ;  and  when 
operas,  court  balls,  the  Morning  Post,  the  book  of  beauty,  Ae 
sculptor's  bust,  and  the  portrait  painter^s  canvas,  as  yet  were 
not.     The  troubadour  abne  had  to  do  what,  in  our  dajrs,  all> 
these  means  of  obtaining  its  .meed  of  fEune  for  pre-enunenos 
in  beauty  or  in  fashion  can  scarcely  accomplish  to  the  safas^ 
&otion  of  the  parties.     The  troubadour,  like  the  knight,  dedi^K 
cated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  lady ;  and  tortured  his  inge-. 
Huity  for  new  and  striking  descriptiona  of  the  condition  to« 
whidi  he  was  reduced  by  the  idolatry  of  his  blinding  and 
devouring  love*     The  false  position  of  the  poet  naturally  poro* 
dneed  an  artificial  poetry*   Over-strained  sentiments,  far-fetched 
thoughts,  extiavagance  of  feeling  and  expiession,  were  woven 
into   lyrical  poems.     Conceits,  difficult  versification,  obscure, 
In^-sounding  phraseology,  were  necessarily  resorted  to  where* 
there  was  no  natural  feeling  or  poetical  subject*    This  was  the 
extravagant  taste  of  the  literature  of  his  times^  which  Cervantes 
held  up  to  ridicule  in  Don  Quixote  and  his  Dulcinea.     It  was; 
not  knight-errantry  in  real  life — which  had  loi^  been  extinct 
and  forgotten — but  its  influence  in  literature,  which  still  was 
felt,  that  he  attacked     This  iBfluence  has  been  carried  down 
afanost  to  the  present  age..  Among  the  heroes  and  heroines 
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of  the  novels  written  for  our  grandmothers,  love  was  still  the 
moving  power  of  all  human  action :  inflated  sentiment,  conven* 
tional  feeling,  and  the  exaggerated  woes  and  jojs  of  love  re- 
mained the  current  coin  of  this  domain  of  literature,  and  passed 
for  more  than  thej  were  worth.  The  popular  meaning  of  the 
words — romantic  and  romancing -^wiU  remain  an  evidence,  as 
long  as  the  language  lasts,  of  the  length  these  compositions 
went  in  their  abuse  of  public  credulity  and  public  taste. 

The  productions  of  the  jongleurs,  their  ballads,  and  outward 
pictures  of  stirring  life,  which  were  intended  for  the  unsophis- 
ticated taste  of  the  lower  orders,  have  proved  more  natural,  and 
fiir  more  suitable  to  the  permanent  taste  of  all  classes,  than  the 
sentimental  and  lyrical  pieces  of  their  supposed  superiors.  It 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the  jongleur  is  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  scald,  and  his  ballads,  romances,  chansons  de 
gestes,  the  equivalents  of  the  saga,  only  adapted  to  a  different 
and  more  advanced  state  of  society ;  being  objective  poetry  in 
contradistinction  to  the  subjective  poetry  of  the  troubadour. 
But,  on  closer  examination,  we  find  this  essential  difference. 
Narrative,  exploit,  adventure,  red  or  imaginary,  persons  and 
actions,  are  common  to  the  compositions  of  both.  But  those  of 
the  scald  are  purely  objective,  and  without  reference  to  cause 
or  result,  to  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  action  or  character, 
— without  reflection,  or  sentiment,  or  moral  from  actor  or  author. 
Action  only  is  related  by  him.  While  in  those  of  the  jongleur 
the/ objective  is  always  subservient  to  the  subjective.  His  story* 
is  a  romance  of  love,  or  of  piety,  or  of  knightly  gallantry  and 
devotedness  to  the  lady  or  saint,  or  to  his  own  fame  and  honour. 
It  is  sentiment  in  boots  and  spurs. 

The  troubadours  and  trouv^res  appear  to  have  been  in  their 
most  flourishing  state  about  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Attended  by  their  jou^eurs,  they  were  then  the  favoured  guests 
of  kings  and  nobles.  %eades  the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
Loire,  they  frequented  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Cata- 
lonia, and  Art^n.  About  1152  they  visited  Normandy  and- 
England.  In  1 162  they  received  Frederick  L  at  Turin,  who  re- 
paid them  by  his  praises  of  h  cantar  I^ovensalles*  A  little 
later,  the  marriage  of  king  Emerick  with  Constance,  daughter 
of  Alphonso  II.,  raised  up  a  friendly  court  in  Hungary.  But 
in  Germany  the  court  language  was  different :  and  the  public 
favour  was  preK)ocupied  by  an  equivalent  class,  the  minne- 
sangers,  of  a  ruder  taste  but  much  more  natural.  Agunst 
these  obstacles  the  elaborate  refinements  of  the  troubadour 
poetry  could  make  but  feeble  way.  Within  their  own  pro-: 
vinces,  however,  the  troubadours  of  this  age  reigned  supreme. 
They  had  meetings  $uid  societies,  like  those  of  the  knights  at* 
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touTDAmentB,  for  determining  their  own  merits,  and  questions 
in  love  and  poesy ;  and  the  Arcadian  academies  still  lingering 
in  Italy,  in  which  laurel  crowns  are  awarded  for  poetical  affect- 
ationSy  are  derived  from  the  similar  institutions  of  the  troubadours 
and  trouv^res  at  Thoulouse,  Puy  Sidnte  Marie,  and  Cambray. 
The  compositions  celebrated  at  those  meetings  were  poems  of 
chivalrous  love  and  sentimental  gallantry,  pastorals,  serenades, 
aubades,  and  fsuch.  lyric  effusions  as  suited,  and  indeed  were 
only  intelligible  to,  an  artificial  sensibility  created  by  what  it 
fed  on.  These  alone  were  dignified  with  the  character  of  verse. 
Epic  compositions,  although  in  metre,  were  called  prose*  Dante, 
in  speaking  of  the  shade  of  the  troubadour,  Arnaud  Daniel, 
proclaims  his  superiority  to  all  other  troubadours  in  every  kind 
of  composition :  — 

'  Yersi  d'  amore  e  prose  di  romanzi, 
Soverchio  tutti  e  lascia  dir  gli  sciocchi, 
Che  quel  di  Limosin  eredon  che  avanzi ; ' 

and  M.  Fauriel  informs  us  that  the  word  prosa  is  still  applied, 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  to  ballads,  and  poems  of 
action  really  in  verse.     The  Limousin  poet,  whom  Dante  says 
fools  prefer  to  Arnaud  Daniel,  is  Guiraud  de  BomeiL     Dant«, 
in  another  work,  ^  De  Y ulgari  Eloquio,'  calls  the  three  troubar 
dours,  Arnaud  Daniel,  Gxuraud  de  Bomeil,  and  Bertran  de  Bom^ 
three  most  illustrious  poets  in  three  different  ways  —  circa  qu« 
sola  (scilicet  amuMrum  probitatem,  amoris  ascensionem,  et  direc- 
tionem  voluntatis)  si  bene  recolimus,  illustres  viros  invenimus  vul- 
{rariter  poetasse,  scilicet,  Beltramum  de  Bomio  arma,  Amaldum 
Danielum  amorem,  Giraldum  de  Bomello  rectitudinem.     This 
triumvirate  of  illustrious  troubadours  flourished  between  1175 
and  1220.      Petrarch  calls  Amauld  Daniel,  the  great  master  of 
love  —  ranking  Arnaud  de  Marveil^  as  ilmenfamoso  Amoldo» 
According   to   Benvenuto   d'Imola,  he    borrowed   from   him 
and  not  from  Dante,  one  of  his  forms  of  versification  —  a  quo, 
scilicet  Amaldo  Danielo,  Petrarcha  fatebatur  sponte  se  accepisse 
modum  et  stilum  cantilenas  de  quatuor  rythmis,  non  a  Dante. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  sextines.     The  merit,  however,  of  this 
first  of  troubadours  consisted,  according  to  M.  Diez,  in  exag* 
gerated  expression  of  sentiment,  far-fetched  allusion,  and  difficult 
rhymes  and  forms  of  verse :  what  remains  of  him  is  so  poor,  that 
Sismondi  thinks  his  best  pieces  must  have  been  lost*     There 
was  something,  however,  in  the  mind  of  Petrarch  congenial  to 
such  a  school.    We  find  the  parallel  to  his  love  for  Laura  in  the 
still  more  exaggerated  passion  of  the  troubadour,  Jaufre  Budal, 
prince  of  Blaya,  about  1170,  for  a  countess  of  Tripolis,  whom 
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he  had  never  seeo.    He  knew  her  only  firom  the  reports  of  pil* 
•gmoB,  who,  on  their  return  from  Antioch,  were  foil  of  the 
praifies  of  her  goodness  and  beauty.   Nothing  daonted,  he  assumed 
the  cross  from  a  desire  to  set  eyes  on  the  unseen  objeet  of  his 
ardent  love ;  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Tripolis  •—  but  only  to.  ses 
her,  and  expire  in  the  extasy  of  his  fimtastic  pasnon !  Emotion, 
sentiment,  and  passion,  it  may  however  be  observed,  may  be 
very  real  and  intense,  even  when  not  natural.     They  are  not  less 
4rt;rong  because  they  are  nourished  by  imagination.     If  acquired 
tastes  and  haUts  obtain  the  greatest  influence  over  our  physical 
constitution,  we  may  expect  to  find  our  intellectual  constitution 
.submitting  to  the  same  law.    An  acquired  spirit,  tone,  or  school 
of  feeling  and  thinking,  which  all  men  of  equal  culture  in  all 
ages  cannot  enter  into  and  sympathise  with,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  natural.     It  may,  nevertheless,  be  yery  powerful 
and  enduring;   though   pretty   sure   to   run  itself  out,  lose 
itself  in  a  waste,  or  end  in  the  ridiculous.     About  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the   obscure,  mystical,  and  excessive 
in  sentiment  and  expression,  had  apparently  reached  this  goal. 
Guiraud  de  Bomeil,  the  one  least  praised  above  by  Dante  and 
who  flourished  about  1180,  began  in  the  obscure  style;  but 
he  had  ^terwards  the  sense  to  renounce  it,  and  defend  the 
simple  and  intelligible.     He  ventured  to  assert  'that  a  lay  has 
'  no  merit  if  all  the  world  cannot  understand  it,  and  that  an 
*  easy,  simple  lay  conceals  more   art  than  it  displays.*    He 
vindicated  his  reformed  faith  against  his  friend  Ignaura,  who 
maintained,  in  a  tenzone,  the  superiority  of  the  obscure. 

Bertran  de  Bom,  the  third  in  Dante's  triumvirate  of  illus* 
trious  troubadours,  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet ;  and  although 
his  baronial  chateau  and  territory  were  unimportant,  he  was, 
by  force  of  individual  character,  an  historical  personage.  Sis- 
mondi  calls  him  the  Tyrtseus  of  the  Middle  Ages :  To  iiim> 
and  his  influence  over  the  young  prince  Henry,  son  of  our 
Henry  IL,  are  ascribed  the  feuds  and  wars  between  the  son 
and  father,  which  began  in  1172  and  only  ended  when  the 
prince  died  of  a  fever  in  1183 ; — full  of  sorrow  and  remorse  for 
his  conduct  to  a  father,  to  whom  he  was  preparing  to  give 
battle  when  he  fell  ill.  Bertran  de  Bom  is  placed  in  hell  by 
Dante,  and  is  represented  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  by  way 
of  lantern,  as  a  fit  punishment  for  having  divided  the  son  and 
father  by  his  pernicious  counsels.  He  appears  to  have  lived  on 
an  intimate  footing  with  the  sons  of  Henry  IL ;  for,  in  his 
poems,  the  usual  name  he  gives  Prince  Henry  is  *  Marinier,' 
the  sailor.  Godfrey  of  Brittany  he  calls  *  Rassa,'  a  nickname 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  known ;  and  Bichard,  *  Oc  e  no^' 
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or  ^  Yes  and  no/ — the  only  meaaing  of  which  is  scarcdy 
reconcileable  with  his  world-wide  title  of  the  Lion's  Heart* 
Bertran  de  Bom  wrote  Sirventes  or  satires  and  invoca- 
tions to  war,  as  well  as  Canzoni  or  lays  of  love;  while  in  his 
life  he  represented  the  bold,  restless,  unprincipled  baron  of  the 
twelfth  centunr.  Holding  his  petty  castle  as  proudly  and  stoutly 
«B  kings  held  Uieir  kingdoms,  and  caring  little  for  their  pleasure  or 
displeasure,  he  was  readv,  by  his  sword  and  song,  to  incur  either, 
widi  an  indifference  which  a  well-earned  self«-confidence  and  a 
disjointed  state  of  society  alone  could  give.  It  was  the  high 
and  palmy  state  of  the  troubadours  when  Bertran  de  Born, 
Sire  de  Hautefort,  wrote  political  satires  against  Alphonso  U. 
of  Aragon,  and  defended  his  chateau  against  Henry  IL  of 
England. 

During  the  succeeding  hundred  years  the  social  influence  of 
the  troubadours  was  on  the  wane.     Guirant  Biquier,  who  lived 
between  1250  and  1294,  laments  the  decline  of  his  order  in  public 
ei^inkation:  the  troubadours  were  now  confounded  with  jougleurs 
and  buffoons;  and  in  a  poem  of  the  year  1278  he  complains 
' —  <  80  little  is  the  noble  art  of  poesy  now  esteemed,  that  it  is 
'  scarcely  desired,  tolerated,  or  listened  to.'    But  it  was  pro- 
bably the  advance  not  the  decline  of  public  taste  and  of  society 
in  JSurope,  which  was  gradually  leaving  behind  it  the  trouba^ 
dours  and  their  poetry.    From  the  breaking  up  of  the  estates  of 
the  nobles  ruined  by  the  expense  of  the  Crusades,  new  classes 
had  sprung  up,  and  a  greater  difiusion  of  property.     The  mi^- 
nifieent  order  of  barons  with  extensive  territories,  surrounded 
in  their  castles  by  a  little  court,  and  indulging  in  the  forced 
tastes  and  ostentatious  puerilities,  in  which  power  so  often  seeks 
a  privilege  or  resource,  was  almost  extinguished;  while  smaller 
proprietors,  whose  tastes  were  not  formed  in  any   exclusive 
school,  began  to  fill  the  enlarging  ranks.     The  jongleur,  who 
always  at  least  made  himself  understood,  would  now  naturally 
become  a  favourite,  rather  than  the  dark,  inflated,  and  lyric^ 
troubadour.     The  trouvdres  of  the  north  of  the  Loire  and  of 
Flanders  appear  in  general  to  have  preferred  what  was  intelli- 
gible, to  the  mysticfd  obscurity  of  the  troubadours :  they  cul- 
tivated ^%  fabliaux  more  than  the  canzone:  perhaps  the  greater 
difiusion  of  wealth  and  property  brought  in  by  the  early  com- 
merce of  the  low  countries,  and  the  different  class  of  patrons 

'  *  Sismondi  has  published  two  copies  of  a  sirvente  by  Bichard  I., 
A.i>.  1198,  in  the  second  year  of  his  captivity.  One  copy  is  in  the 
langue  tToc;  the  other  in  the  langue  d^oil.  Whether  one  or  both 
are  originals,  or  neither,  nobody  of  coarse  can  say. 
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raised  up  bj  this  difFoflion,  may  account  for  the  difference. 
M*  Dinauxy  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  compositions 
of  the  trouvSres  of  Flanders  and  the  troubadours  of  Provence, 

says:  — 

'  Ces  demiers  chantaient  constamment  le  printemps,  les  fleurs,  se 
lan^aient  dans  les  r^ions  6ther^  it  Faide  d'un  style  boursoufle,  et  ne 
sortaient  gu^res  d'un  cercle  d'idfes :  les  trouv^res,  au  contraire,  plus 
naturelsy  meilleurs  peintres  dc  F^poqae,  chantaient,  ou  platot  con* 
talent  bourgeoiseaient  Tanecdote  du  jour,  les  misurs  du  convent,  les 
aventures  d'amoor,  enfin  tons  les  plaisirs  de  la  vie,  et  de  la  soci^t^ : 
les  troubadours  ^talent  les  chunqueM  ezagger&i  du  moyen  age ;  les 
trouveres  en  furent  les  romantiques  raisonnables.  H  rdsulte  de  la  que 
les  UDS  deviennent  parfois  noblement  ennuyeuz,  tandis  que  Failure 
franche  et  roturiere  des  autres  pLut  et  amuse  presque  toujours/  * 

'  The  trouvdres,  in  short,  had  adopted  more  of  the  objective 
style  than  the  troubadours.  They  would  have  been  classed  by 
the  latter,  in  their  most  palmy  state,  with  their  jougleurs.  The 
influence,  by  which  the  petty  courts  of  the  twelfth  century 
created  and  supported  an  artificial  taste  in  poetry,  is  very  similar 
to  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  court  of  Louis  XlY,  on  French 
literature.  Both  confined  thinking  and  feeline  in  composition 
within  a  certain  conventional  circle,  beyond  which  even  genius 
must  not  vejiture.  Within  this  conventional  circle  very  gifted 
men,  no  doubt,  thought — and  felt — and  wrote :  but  still  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  arbitrary  restraints ;  and  in  every  form  of  poetry^ 
especially  in  the  drama,  they  were  almost  compelled  to  be  noble^ 
ment  ennuyeux.  The  French  mind  is  only  now  beginning  to 
overstep  this  chalk  circle.  But  the  voice  is  gone  forth ;  natural 
feeling  and  expression  have  been  heard ;  and  the  conceits,  ex- 
aggerated sentiments,  far-fetched  allusions,  and  mystical  obscurity 
of  the  lyrics  of  Amaud  Daniel,  Guiraud  de  Borneil,  and  Bertran 
de  Bom«  though  once  admired  by  Dante  and  still  recommended 
by  M.  Fauriel,  will  scarcely  revive  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Proven9al  troubadours. 


Art.  IL  —  Tlie  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till 
the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
London:  1846. 

XTab  this  been  the  work  of  a  Grerman  professor,  printed  on 
dingy  paper,  and  with  the  usual  amount  of  references  in 
close  type,  it  would  probably  ere  now  have  been  translated,  or 
adapted  for  the  English  market  As  a  home-production  we  are 
therefore  disposed  to  give  it  friendly  welcome.     Its  subject  is 
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one  of  singular  interest  to  the  scholar,  and  not  without  its  jarao 
tical  value  for  readers  of  all  classes :  and  it  supplies  in  some 
measure  a  void  in  our  historical  literature. 

Mr.  Sharpe  is  well  known  for  his  proficiency  in  some  of  the 
abstruser  departments  of  philology,  and  for  his  contributions  to 
the  studies  of  hieroglyphics  and  numismatics*  His  acquaint- 
ance with  these  subjects  has  enabled  him  to  rest  his  present 
work  on  solid  foundations.  To  the  higher  qualities  of  the  his- 
torian he  makes  no  pretensions.  His  narrative  presents  no 
striking  portraitures  or  brilliant  scenes  to  delight  the  eye,  no 
profound  maxims  or  pregnant  summaries  to  linger  on  the 
memory.  He  is  content  to  tell  his  story  with  few  comments, 
and  he  is  clear  from  the  anathema  which  the  late  Mr.  Southey 
pronounced  against  philosophical  historians.  The  ^  History  of 
^  Egypt'  belongs  to  that  numerous  and  useful  class  of  manuals 
in  which  Germany  is  so  rich,  and  England  generally  so  barren, 
«— something  as  much  above  compilation,  as  beneath  the  excel- 
lence of  the  highest  art.  It  is,  however,  less  to  the  execution 
than  the  contents  of  the  work  that  we  purpose  drawing  our 
readers'  attention. 

European  powers  have  in  all  ages  coveted,  and  sometimes 
contended  for,  the  Valley  of  the  NUe  as  a  province  or  an  ally* 
Within  a  few  days'  march  from  Asia,  within  a  few  days'  sail 
from  Europe,  Egypt  has  shared  in  the  political  changes  of 
both  continents.  Even  when  imder  fanatic  soldans  or  turbu* 
lent  mamelukes  it  had  become  insecure  for  the  trader  and  the 
traveller  from  Frangistan,  and  after  Di  Grama's  discovery  had 
diverted  from  it  the  commerce  of  the  East,  Egypt  was  still  re« 
garded  with  desire  by  the  merchant,  and  with  anxiety  by  the  states- 
man. And  now  that  it  is  once  more  open  to  peaceful  enterprise, 
and  is  become  a  high  road ,  to  '  Ophir  and  to  Inde,'  the  history 
of  its  past  fortunes  acquires  new  interest.  Its  associations  with 
Palestine,  the  cradle  of  religion,  and  with  Greece,  the  home  of 
art,  have  in  all  ages  rendered  Egypt  classical  ground  to  the  anti- 
quarian ;  and  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day,  headed 
by  Bunsen  andLepsius,  have  been  zealous  in  paying  their  Ophrrpa 
to  the  land  whence  Herodotus  and  Plato  mibibed  knowledge. 
But,  besides  these  cliums  on  our  notice,  Egypt  presents  the  rare 
and  attractive  spectacle  of  politici^  regeneration*  It  has  had 
two  histories  in  the  past :  it  may  have  a  third  in  the  future. 
Alexandria  has  risen  from  its  adnes.  The  laws  have  resumed 
their  authority ;  and  the  stranger  may  journey  from  Pelusium 
to  SySne  with  no  more  personal  risk,  and  with  very  little  more 
inconvenience  than  he  encounters  between  Paris  and  Florence. 
The  capital  of  Egypt  has  once  again  its  wharves  and  arsenals,  — 
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its  barracks  and  ahipe  of  war^  —  its  schooLs  and  manufiEuitoriea,  a 
motley  population^  and  a  semi-European  oharacter*  Its  ruler 
is  once  more  a  fortunate  soldier,  who  cultivates  the  arts  of  peace 
as  strenuouslj  as  he  maintains  the  discipline  of  the  camp.  £Qs 
envoys  are  seen  among  the  eorpg  diphmoHque  of  European 
courts ;  his  levies  are  attendea  by  the  representatives  of 
European  sovereigns ;  his  Arab  conscripts  are  drilled  by  European 
officers ;  and,  like  Sostrates  of  Myndus,  his  engineers  bring  the 
sdence  of  the  West  to  strengthen  and  adorn  an  eastern  capitaL 
His  arm,  like  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  has  been  stretched  over 
Syria  and  Greece :  and  if  Mehemet  Ali  should  be  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  less  durable  and  splendid  than  that  of  the  Lagidao, 
it  is  only  because  he  encounters  *  metier  opposites'  in  the 
thrones  and  civilisation  of  Europe.  Tnus,  at  remote  intervals 
ef  time,  Egypt  displays  corresponding  phenomena,  and  it  may 
not  be  uninstructiva  to  consider  how  &r  the  events  narratea 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  foreshadow  the  destinies  of  Egypt  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy. 

'  The  Macedonian  kingdoms,  among  which  Egypt  was  the 
most  powerful,  have  received  too  little  attention  from  historians. 
Until  the  appeamnce  of  the  volume  before  us,  no  work  in  our 
language  had  been  devoted  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies.  Dr; 
Gillies,  in  the  latter  volumes  of  his  history  of  Greece,  gives 
only  a  meagre  outline  of  their  reigns,  and  that  outline  is  almost 
forgotten.  The  learned  woiks  of  Matter  and  Droysen  are 
little  known  in  England ;  and  we  find  no  reference  to  either  of 
ihem  in  Mr.  Sharpens  pages.  But  the  essay  of  M.  Matteif 
belongs  to  the  history  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  and, 
althou^  Droysen's  learning  is  extensive,  and  his  views  original, 
his  manner  is  cumbrous  and  unattractive. 

Yet,  except  the  history  of  Borne  itself-—  *  in  which,  as  rivers 
*•  flow  into  the  sea,  the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
'  around  the  Mediterranean  terminates '  •—  no  records  of  the 
ancient  world  are  more  replete  with  instruction  and  interest 
than  those  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria.  No  religion,  short  of  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  Patriarchs,  is  so  old — no  philosophy, 
short  of  the  scholastic,  is  so  allied  to  modem  ^stems,  as  the 
ritual  and  doctrines  of  the  priests*of  Thebes  and  the  professors 
of  the  Museum.  The  annals  of  Egypt  are  indeed  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  ancient  civilisation.  That  they  should  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  arises  perhaps  from  the  v^  limited  range 
of  our  studies  in  ancient  histoiV.  At  schools,  if  taught  at  aJl, 
it  is  taught  from  some  meagre  abridgement :  at  the  Universities 
it  serves  to  elucidate  a  Greek  play,  or  a  book  of  Thucydides* 
No  prizes  reward  proficiency :  no  professorships  are  salaried  for 
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teaching  it,  '  Cambriclge  md  Oxford/ indeed,  have  chairs  of 
civil  law,  and  might  by  means  of  them  furnish  lectures  on 
Roman  history,  such  as  students  are  at  present  driven  to  seek 
at  Bonn  or  Oottingen.  But,  of  all  the  courses  nominally  open 
in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Universities,  that  on  the  Digest  baa 
been  for  many  years  the  stalest,  flattest,  and  most  unprofitable. 
Better  times,  we  trust,  are  coming ;  when,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  aspirants  for  classical  honours,  the  field 
of  ancient  history  will  no  longer  be  suffered  to  lie  altogether 
fallow  in  those  ^  seminaries  of  sound  learning  and  religious  edu* 
*  cation.' 

Recently,  indeed,  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's^ 
Dr.  Arnold^  and  Mr.  Grote  have  in  some  measure  redeemed  us 
from  the  reproach  of  producing  no  successor  to  Gibbon  —  him- 
self the  first,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Raleigh,  to  demon- 
strate tlie  capabilities  of  ancient  history.  But  of  these  masterly 
works.  Dr.  ThirlwaU's  alone  was  in  any  respect  the  firuit  of 
university  studies ;  and  it  was  originally  put  forth  by  a  private 
ftdventnrer,  and  not  from  the  university  press.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  present  learned  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  compared,  in 
his  prerace  to  the  Philological  Museum,  our  liberal  impottations 
from  Germany  with  the  paucity  of  our  home  productions.  The 
remark,  with  little  qualification,  might  be  repeated  now*  We 
have  excellent  machinery  for  the  purpose  —  at  least  we  are  told 
so  —  but  no  corresponding  results.  It  it  not  only  on  comparing 
onr  historical  scholarship  with  that  of  Germany  that  the  compari- 
son is  mortifying :  the  same  is  the  case  with  France*  Although 
France  is  not  the  soil  on  which  classical  literature  has  hitherto  been 
most  successfully  cultivated,  yet  history  has  of  late  assumed  there 
an  almost  scientific  form ;  and,  on  the  great  questions  of  colonisa- 
tion, finance  and  international  traffic,  the  records  of-  antiqtiity 
have  been  brought  to  bear  £reetiy  on  our  own  times.  If  the  old 
almanack  system  and  its  *  Francis  Moore,'  the  garrulous  and 
entertaining  Plutarch,  are  to  be  considered  as  put  aside,  iotd- 
ligent  guides  to  the  )aws  of  ancient  phenomena  and  the  ideas  of 
ancient  institutions  must  be  found  for  us  in  his  room-.  If 
Mr.  Shaipe  has  not  accomplished  all  that  beg^  to  be  demaixded 
In  this  Apartment,  he  has  at  least  supplied  us  with  a  good 
lexample^and  with  a  useful  manual  of  data  for  comparison,  and 
speculation. 

The  Mstoiy  of  ancient  'Egyft  resolves  itsdf  into  three  por^ 
tions  -'-^tiie  oriental  period  of  castes,  the  HeDenie  era  of  th^ 
Ptolendes,  and  the  decline- and  decay  of  the.:cauntry  as  a 
Roman  jprovince.  The  first  of  these  periods,  the  native  hierai^ 
efay  acna  its  {>rie8t^kingsi  is  treated  by  Mr.  Sharpe  as  ;intio^ 
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duetorj  to  his  proper  subject,  ihe  dynastj  of  the  Lagidse.     The 
latter  of  them  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  opinions  than  to 
that  Qf  events.     We  shall  follow  our  author's  arrangement,  and 
briefly  glancing  at  the  oriental  groundwork  of  the  Egyptian 
mind  and  polity  —  which  never  quite  disappeared,  and  often 
resumed  an  active  influence  —  we  shall  hasten  to  the  time  when 
Alexandria  became  the  capital  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
It  needs  an  effort  of  imagination,  as  well  as  memory,  to  embrace 
the  wide  arc  of  time  comprised  in  Egyptian  annals,  and  to 
pierce  the  recesses  of  its  noar  antiquity.     That  the  Greeks 
were  always  children  was  an  old  Coptic  taunt ;  and,  with  re* 
ference  to  chronology  and  *  recorded  time,'  the  youth  of  Egypt 
«eems  antediluvian :  its  institutions,  its  arts,  and  its  modes  of 
faitii  antedate  antiquity  itself.     Greek  history  opens  with  the 
*Trojan  wan    Jewidi  annals  begin  seven  centuries  earlier,  with 
^he  migration  of  Abraham  from  Chaldea.     But  even  when  the 
<(ather  of  the  Hebrew  nation  led  his  herds  to  drink  of  the  waters 
^f  the  Nile,  Egypt  was  a  highly  civilised  country,  peopled  by 
"Cin  industrious  and  skilful  race,  well  acquainted,  as  the  grottoes 
of  Beni*Hassan  attest,  with  agriculture,  and  with  the  rudiments 
^t  least  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.     For,  during  his  sojourn  at 
-the  court  of  Memphis,  Abraham  beheld  not  merely  the  rice* 
grounds  and  cornfields  of  Lower  Egypt  dotted  with  numerous 
villages,  and  crowned  with  stately  towns,  but  he  saw  also,  at 
Heliopolis  in  the  Delta,  the  obelisk  of  Osirtesen  I.,  upwards  of 
axty  feet  high,  and  carved  and  emblazoned  on  each  of  its  four 
sides  with  the  names  and  titles  of  that  monarch.     Mr.  Sharpe 
remarks,  that,  in  Canaan,  Abraham  was  the  equal  of  kings ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  ^  Busiris  and  his  Memphian   chivalry,'  he 
ranked  no  higher  than  a  suppliant  though  noble  exile.     We 
have  thus  evidence,  even  in  that  early  age,  of  an  advanced  state 
of  society  —  properbr*  gradation  of  ranks,  wealth  unequally 
distributed,  arts  whi<ui  demand  subdivision  and  combination  of 
labour  and  imply  peace  and  long  settlement.     Yet  the  Hebrew 
Shiekh  saw  only  tiie  skirts  of  the  land     His  sojourn  was  brief; 
he  did  not  visit  the  upper  country,  where  civilisation  was  still 
more  ancient  and  mature.     The  *  Hundred-gated  Thebes '  of 
Homer  was  even  then  casting  on  the  southern  plains  the  shadows 
of  its  colonnades  and  propylaea.     For  the  same  Osirtesen  who 
raised  the  obelisk  in  the  Delta,  built  also  the  older  temple  of 
Thebesi  now  called  the  temple  of  Kamak.    It  was  at  once  a 
temple  and  a  fortress  ^ — at  one  while  echomg  the  tramp  of 
warriors,  and  at  another  the  footsteps  of  stol^  priests  on  Osirian 
-fasts  and  festivals.    And  that  we  may  apprehend  more  dearly 
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tliis  transcendent  antiquity,  let  ua  glance  for  a  moment  at  other 
nations  reputed  most  ancients  The  Mede  and  the  Persian  were 
Btill  waning  with  the  panther  and  the  wolf  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus*  '  The  oracles  were  dumb '  at  Delphi  and  Dodona. 
The  marble  slumbered  in  the  quarry  of  Pentelicus.  Not  an  oar 
had  dipped  in  the  haven  of  Carthage;  and  the  Tiber  waa 
flowing  through  broad  lagoons  at  the  foot  of  solitary  hills* 

The  configuration  and  physical  attributes  of  Egypt  were  at 
the  root  of  its  early  and  rapid  civilisation.  These  causes,  sur- 
viving the  works  of  man,  will  in  all  ages,  under  ordinary  govern- 
ments, retfun  their  power :  and  they  are,  therefore,  as  important 
elements  at  present  in  our  conjectures  for  the  future  as  in  our 
retrospect  of  tbe  past.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 
Egypt  has  had  the  same  boundaries  as  at  present.  It  Was  not 
calculated  for  permanent  conquests  or  distant  dependencies.  The 
hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  theMemnonium  at  Thebes  recounted 
the  victories  of  Kameses  II.  over  the  Libyans  andiBthiopians  of 
Africa,  the  Medes,  Persians,  Bactrian^,  Scvthians^  Syrians^  and 
Armenians  of  the  east,  and  the  Cappadocians,  Bithynians,  and 
Lycians  of  Asia  Minor.  But  the  wars  of  Bameses  were  inroads 
rather  than  conquests,  and  their  Syrian  provinces  seldom  remained 
long  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ptolemies.  From  its  river  i^;ypt 
derived  those  means  of  internal  communication  which  less  favoured 
lands  attain  by  the  laborious  process  of  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
ways. The  Nile  was  the  longest  inland  navigation  known  to 
the  ancients.  While  ships  timidly  coasted  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  while  even  to  Zidonian  mariners  the  issue 
of  the  voyage  was  often  doubtftil,  the  rush  barges  of  Egypt 
sailed  or  floated  securely  from  the  bars  of  the  -Delta  to  the 
rapids  at  Sy^ne.  The  trade  of  Syria  and  Arabia  was  limited 
to  a  few  caravans,  and  their  pastoral  population  moved  from 
upland  to  lowland  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  when  Egypt 
ahready  swarmed  with  tillers  of  the  soil  and  busy  artisansy 
who,  at  little  cost  of  time  or  toil,  transported  to  the  various 
markets  abutting  on  the  river,  the  produce  of  the  farm  and 
the  work-shop.  ^  Man's  life'  in  Egypt  was  nearly  ^as  cheap 
^  as  beast's.'  But  it  was  not  the  cheapness  of  poverty.  In  its 
warm  climate  shelter  and  clothing  were  easily  supplied;  for 
the  same  reason,  but  little  animal  food  was  needed.  The 
Delta  raised  flax  in  abundance,  and  subsequently  the  cotton  of 
upper  Egypt  formed  an  important  article  of  trade.  Timber,  it 
is  true,  was  exceedingly  scarce,  nor  was  the  soil  fitted  for 
grazing  sheep :  but  the  stout  reeds  and  the  viscous  slime  of  the 
river,  and  the  large  stone  quarries  that  bordered  the  Arabian 
fiea»  afforded  suffijcient  building  materials,  and  nobody  felt  thci 
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wrnat  of  wodl0D  doilies.  The  ^mud  of  Nilm'  aimimlljr  ed* 
mitted  of  a  double  aeed  time  and  a  double  harvest  Labour 
was  cheap,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  were  few  and  simple* 
The  political  ec(»iomists  of  Thebes  or  Menq)his  do  not  appear 
to  have  been,  alive  to  the  pressure  of  population.  For  every 
member  of  the  household  was  a  labourer;  and  every  labourer 
was  competent  to  one  or  other  of  the  easy  tasks  of  the  soil  ot 
the  hand-loom.  In  proportion  to  its  area  the  population  of 
Egypt  was  the  most  industrial  of  any  affe  or  any  land. 

*  *  Among  the  causes  of  Egypt's  wealth,'  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  '  we 
'.must  mention  the  distinction  of  its  industrious  daases  into 
^caateS)  which,  whether  upheld  for  economical  or  religious 
f  reasons,  was  the  adoption  of  that  well-rknown  principle  the 

*  division  of  .labour.  This  was  little  understood  among  the 
^  anci^ita;  but  Plato  tells  us  that  in  Egypt,  not  only  were  the 

*  priests,  l^e  soldiers,  and  artisans,  habituaUy  separated,  but  that 
^  eveiy  particular  trade  and  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  its 
'  own  craftsmen,  and  that  hone  changed  from  one  trade  to 
'  another,  or  carried  on  several  This  custom,  of  course,  gave 
^  them  a  skill  in  manufiEustures  and  trade  that  was  quite  unknown 

*  to  the  nei^bouring  nations.  The  names  which  Egypt  has 
^  given  us  for  the  native  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  ammonia 
f  firom  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  syenite  from  Sy^ne,  natron  and 
<  nitre  from  Mount  Nitria,  prove  not  so  much  the  native  rich* 
^  ness  of  the  country  as  that  the  people  were  the  first  who  had 
^  skill  enough  to  discover  and  make  use  of  these  products.' 

To  the  restless  European  the  institution  of  castes  appears  the 
device  of  a  barbarous  rather  than  a  civilised  people.  The  eastern 
man  thinks  differently;  with  him  government,  jurisprudence, 
science,  and  the  arts,  are  subjected  to  laws  asserted  to  be  divine 
and  believed  to  be  immutable.  Even  labour  takes  a  religious 
form ;  and  the  destiny  of  his  birth  which  assigns  to  one  man  a 
sceptre  and  to  another  a  spade,  extends  its  influence  over  their 
posterity  also.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  castes  have 
most  forwarded  or  most  impeded  the  progress  of  mankind — for 
the  same  cause  at  different  epochs  of  society  will  produce  very 
dissimilar  effects — we  may  observe  that  stringent  forms  support 
and  aooelerate  early  civilisation.  The  necessity  for  movement 
and  migration  which  may  send  forth  a  tribe  or  a  horde,  wiU  not, 
without  some  correclive  principle,  mould  them  into  a  nation. 
The  destroyeiB  of  the  Boman  empire  were  checked  in  their 
coving  impulses  by  the  institutions  of  the  people  whom  they 
conquered.  The  early  colonists  of  the  land  of  Misraim  had  few 
temptations  to  wander.  They  were  in  the  lap  oi  plenty,  and 
they  wer^  hemmed  in  by  the  desert  and  the  sea.     The  esta^t 
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jaliBhineat  of  onates  was  a  banier  the  more,  and  would  jbr  a 
time  at  least  streDgthen  their  dependence  and  cohesion. 

Even  national  prejudices  JPavoured  the  growth  of  Egyptian 
dties.  The  Copts,  like  the  Persians,  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  the  sea,  and  their  religion  inculcated  aversion  to  fo^reigners^ 
At  once,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  strangers  and  the*  emigration 
of  the  more  adventurous  natives,  they  built  dams  across  th^ 
inouths  of  the  .Nile.  And  thus  not  only  was  the  tide  of  popular 
tion  restrained  by  the  desert,  but  it  was  also  driven  baxJc  upon 
the  country:  the  towns  consequently  swelled  in  bulk  afi^  tavXr 
tiplied  ii^  number.  But  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  not  generally 
adapted  for*  habitations.  During  the  yearly  inundations  th^ 
villages  stand  like  so  many  islands  in  the  ocean.*  The  rising 
grounds,  therefore,  alone  were  covered  with  buildings,  and  the 

Kple  were  crowded  upon  particular  spots*  Straggling  villages 
ame  towns  and  cities ;  and  these  involve  social  distinctions^ 
Jaw  and  police,  with  minute  divisions  and  a  strict  recogpition  of 
property.  The  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  abundance  of  ston^ 
m  Egypt  might  have  led  us  to  infer  that  the  private  dwdlings  of 
the  people  would  be  constructed  more  substantially  than  rapidlyi» 
But  the  houses  of  private  citizens  remained  slight  structures  of 
spars,  jungle-reed,  and  plaster,  and  were  painted,  like  the  old 
Flemidb  houses,  with  bright  colours  and  quaint  emblems.  The 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  climate  rendered  such  dwellings  not 
merely  sufficient  but  agreeable ;  so  that  a  city  started  up  in  a  few 
months,  which  afterwards,  under  Persian  or  Saracenic  oppressioi^ 
would  vanish  again  in  a  few  years.  Substantial  buildings  were 
ireserved  for  public  uses.   For  their  kings,  for  the  dead,  and  their 

*  It  is  not  so  much  from  the  facility  of  the  long  inland  passage  of 
the  Ijfile,  as  from  the  necessity  of  keepiitf  up  communication  betweein 
the  towns  during  the  inundations^  that  uray  attributes  the  invention 
.of  home-navigation  to  the  Egyptians  :— 

*  What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  dimes,  that  spread 
Where  Nile  redundant  o^  his  summer  bed, 
Frpm  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  I^pt  with  his  watery  wings. 
If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide.'  ' 

^  » 

•We  should  owe  even  the  *  Esprit  des  Loiz'^  a  grudge^  could  we  bep 
.fieve  in  Gray's  excuse: — that  he  had  not  proceeded  with  his  poem 
.on  the  alliance  of  education  and  government,  because  iie  found  ao 
many  of  his  best  thoughts  anticipated  by  Montesquieu. 
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'gods  bestial  and  human,'  the  piety  of  the  Copts,  in  all  age8» 
reared  piles  of  everlasting  granite.  '  We  often  find,*  says  Mn 
6harpe,  ^that  what  is  a  luxury  in  one  nation  is  thought  a 

*  necessary  in  another ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  a  people  who^ 
^  while  denying  themselves  all  beyond  the  coanest  rood  and 
'  clothing,  as  luzaries,  thought  a  noble  massive  temple  for  the 
'  worship  of  their  gods  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  Ufe.* 

Of  such  a  people  the  ethnography  and  the  laws  are  alike 
interesting.  But  history  is  silent  on  both  these  points,  or  speaks 
with  a  brevity  little  more  instructive  than  silence.  Mr.  Sharpe 
observes,  that  '  the  skulls  of  the  mummies  agree  with  history 
^  in  proving  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  a  mixed  people ;  and 

*  physiologists,  when  speaking  more  exactly,  Jiave  divided  them 

*  into  three  classes.  These  are,  first,  the  Copts  proper,  whose 
f  skulls  are  shaped  like  the  heads  of  the  ancient  Thebiui  statues ; 

*  secondly,  a  race  of  men  more  like  the  Hindoos  or  Indians ; 
'  while  the  third  is  a  mixed  race,  and  in  part  approaches  to  the 

*  Berbir  tribes  of  Nubia.* 

The  reigns  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings  belong  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics  rather  than  to  history.  What  is  known  of 
them  beyond  mere  names  and  titles  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Sharpe's 
piges.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  epochs  at  which 
E^ptian  annals  touch  or  enter  the  general  stream  of  European 
history  in  its  three  main  channels,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Soman. 
The  practical  value  of  Egyptian  records  is  to  be  sought  in  its 
connexion  with  Greece,  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony  at 
Naucratis  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 

About  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  Canobic  branch  of 
-the  Nile,  the  city  of  Naucratis,  more  than  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  the  seat  of  a  large  and  opulent  colony  of 
Greek  merchants.  During  several  reigns  they  had  enjoyed 
peculiar  privileges,  and  they  at  length  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
the  Syrian  and  European  trade.  In  the  reign  of  Amasis  th6 
colony  was  strengthened  by  a  garrison,  elevated  to  a  munici"> 

glity,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  its  national  religion, 
enceforward  the  Hellenic  race  was  predominant  in  the  Delta. 
Greeks  formed  the  royal  body-guard,  collected  the  royal  re- 
venues, and  were  received  with  distinction  at  the  court  of  Sais. 
Names,  which  the  world  still  cherishes,  grew  familiar  to  Coptic 
tongues,  and  ev^n  the  priesthood  relaxed  its  jealousy  in  favour 
of  Thales  the  Wise,  of  Solon  the  olive  merchant,  and  of  Hero* 
-dotus,  at  once  the  Marco  Polo  and  Froissart  of  antiquity.  In 
following  the  course  of  the  Greek  settlers,  from  the  camp  at 
Pelusium  to  the  colony  at  Naucratis,  from  the  colony  at  Nau- 
cratis to  the  imperial  Alexandria,  we  are  unavoidably  reminded 
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of  Fort  William  in  the  middle  of  the  laat  centarj^  and  of  Cal« 
cutta  at  the  present  day* 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  had  therefore  been  long  in  preparation 
when  Pelosium  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander.  ^  The  andent 
*  spirit  was  dead'  in  the  Coptic  war-caste  which  had  followed 
R^eses  firom  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Ozu& 
The  hierarchy  retained  all  its  ceremonial  and  much  of  its  wealth,) 
Inzt  its  political  power  was  departed*  Frequent  rebelliona 
against  Persia,  and  frequent  civil  wars  between  rival  usurpers, 
had  drawn  whole  armies  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  Delta,  and 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans  carried  on  their  old  quarrels  on  its 
coasts  and  plains,  just  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
and  English  transferred  their  international  feuds  to  Canada  and 
the  Carnatic 

The  conquest  of  an  unwarlike  people,  and  the  overthrow  of  a 
crumbling  monarchy,  add  little  to  Alexander's  renown  as  a 
'Warrior.  But  his  fame  rests  upon  more  solid  foundations*  As 
the  founder  of  a  new  era  for  the  Hellenic  race,  and  as  the 
restorer  of  Egypt  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  he  deserves-to  be 
placed  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Greece,  at  the  date 
of  the  founckition  of  Alexandria,  was  little  less  disorganised 
than  Egypt  itself*  Corrupt  oligarchies,  or  turbulent  demo« 
crades  oppressed  its  cities ;  religious  and  political  ties  were 
severed ;  war  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  hirelings,  and  pro^ 
fligate  exiles  roved  from  province  to  province,  the  tools  of  venal 
orators  and  the  satellited  of  despotism  or  anarchy.  It  was 
Alexander's  aim  —  and  it  raises  him  from  the  herd  of  con- 
querors to  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher  — to 
reoombine  the  dislocated  elements  of  society  in  revolutionary 
HeUas  and  in  enslaved  Asia.  From  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Hyphasis  we  trace  his  march,  not  by  the  light  of  burning 
towns  or  through  solitary  fields,  but  by  the  bmlding  of  cities^ 
the  more  certain  administration  of  justice,  the  revival  of  com- 
merce, and  the  encouragement  of  learning.  On  his  way  to  the 
ahrine  of  Amun*Ra,  in  the  most  northerly  oasis  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  Alexander  landed  at  the  small  town  of  Kacotis.  At  a 
glance  — for  he  never  revisited  the  place — he  saw  that  nature 
had  formed  it  to  be  a  great  harbour,  and  that  art  would  render 
it  the  port  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  like  Napoleon,  pressed  genius 
into  hSs  service  wherever  he  met  with  it;  and  the  architect 
Dinocrates  waa  ordered  by  him  to  convert  the  market-town  of 
£acotis  into  the  capital  of  the  Hellenic  empire. 

Eiffht  years  after  his  visit  to  Aacotis,  Alexander  expired  at 
•Babylon.  In  that  interval  Racotis  had  disappeared,  and  its 
fiite  was  covered  with  the  broad  and  solid  basements  of  an  im* 
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fncial  &tj.  AleTwndfia  was  not  completed,  indeed,  till  the 
reign  of  rhiladelphuB ;  but  it  was  sufficientlj  advttnced,  at  iti 
founder's  death,  to  leceiye  the  port  dues  and  the  com  trade  of 
Canofms.  Alexander's  dominions  were  too  yast  to  be  wielded 
by. any  hand  but  his,  own.  Yet,  although  his  project  of  an 
HeUanio  empire  was  not  carried  out,  his  plans  did  not  alto- 
gether faiL  A  smnatmhylax-^vi  modem  language,  a  ookmel 
<tf  his  body-^uard  —  had  the  discernment  to  choose,  and  the 
vigour  to  secure,  Ecprpt  for  his  share  c^  the  Macedonian  con<» 
quests.  Ptolemy,  afterwards  sunumed,  like  William  of  Nassau, 
the  Deliverer  (ooter),  was  the  routed  son  of  Laffus,  by  Arsi*^ 
noe,  a  relation  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  He  was,  m  all  probap 
bility,  a  son  of  Philip  himflelf.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
generals  who,*  on  Alexander's  decease,  had  raised  their  voices 
i^ainst  giving  the  whole  of  the  oonquered  countries  to  one  king. 
On  his  remonstrance  being  orermled,  he  prudently  accepted  the 
viceroyalty  of  Egypt  under  Philip  ALrridseus.  Within  four 
years  aft^  his  return  from  Babylon,  Ptolemy  was  without  a 
riyal  —  the  popular  leader  of  a  numerous  and  well«appointed 
army  —  the  lord  of  five  millions  of  contented  and  industrious 
subglectSk  Without  risk  and  without  envy,  for  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  assume  the  tide  of  king,  he  now  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  blending  into  one  people  the  various  and  dissimilar  races 
that  obeyed  his  sceptre. 

His  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  although  its  outward  impediments 
were  few. .  Egypt  was,  under  an  aotiVe  monarch,  impervious  to 
invasion ;  he  was  master  of  Phoenida  and  Csde-Syria,  of  Cypms 
end  Oyrene,  of  the  best  fieet  and  the  most  spacious  harbours  in 
the  Levant.  He  was  unfettered  by  municipal  institutions,  by 
an  hereditary  aristocracy,  by  ancient  pvgudices,  and  by  vested 
terests.  Ptolemy's  emburassments  arose--' as  is  so  often  thecal 
I — from  the  ethnical  discrepancies  of  his  subjects.  He  was  the  sove- 
reign of  the  most  fanaticid  and  bigoted  of  the  human  race,  the 
native  Egyptians  and  their  priesthood.  He  was  tiie  protector  of 
the  most  scrupulous  of  ritualists,  the  Jews,. and  the  commander 
ef  the  best  soldiers  and  the  greatest  ru£Bans  in  the  world,  the 
Orecian  mercenaries.  The  most  sane  and  hopefhl  portion  of 
his  subjects  was,  perhaps,  the  Macedonian  veterans,  hardened 
•in  a  hundred  fif^ts,  and  bronzed  by  a  hundred  dimates.  This 
was  '  worshipful  society.'  The  Greeks  held  the  sword,  and 
were  to  be  ruled  by  public  opinion ;  for  every  one  of  them  was 
entitled  to  bear. arms,  to  speak  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
Imd  to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Like  the  Soman  plebcaan,  he 
was  both  soldier  and  ditizen ;  but,  uidike  the  Koman,  no  patri* 
cian  overawed  him  by  ancestral  prejudices  or  by  acknowledged 
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XKtk*  Whetlier  ft  etupid  Theban,  or  a  chatieris^  Atlieiiiaii>  or  a 
graader  8  aon  from  Thesaaly^  or  a  porter  from  Corinth^  he  daimed 
die  style  and  title  of  ^  a  man  of  Maeedon.'  It  was  one  of 
Ptdiemy 'b  ^psatest  diffienlties^  as  it  had  been  one  of  Alexander's^ 
to  prevent  hk  Greek  followers  fix>m  treating  their  eastern  fel- 
Ipw^aubjects  as  slaves.  Without,  probably,  haying  read  Aris* 
totIe>  they  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the  barbarians  but  one 
degree  removed  from  oxen  or  mules. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  entitled  them  to  a  quarter  of  the 
^iy^'and  to  an  ethnaroh  and  municipality  of  their  own..  But 
llie  Jews'  Quarter  in  pagan  Alexandria  differed  greatly  from  the 
^  Jewry'  of  the  European  cities  of  Christendom.  Far  from 
bdng  a  proscribed  and  persecuted  race,  they  enjoyed  extensive 
pvivil^es,  mixed  readily  wil^  the  native  Gopto,  imd  infused 
into  the  Greeks  no  small  portion  of  their  ethics  and  theology.  The 
Jews  were,  perhaps,  the  most  manageable  of  Pt<demy's  subjects. 
IjeB&  martial  and  mutinous  than  the  Greeks^  less  irascible  and 
fenatioEd  than  the  Egyptians,  they  combined  in  some  measure 
the  charaoteristics  of  both  races.  They  were  worldly  wise,  and 
tfaey  were  earnestly  religious.  If  their  temple-worship  was 
Mipected^  and  their  .traffic  tolerably  unrestricted,  th^y  were  in« 
dirorent  to  forms  of  government  Th^  gratitude  for  the 
toleiation  affincded  them>  was  expressed  in  a  sentence  of  the 
Miahna,  declaring  an  Egyptian  more  nearly  fblUed  to  a  Jew  than 
any  other  foreigner,  and  admissible  to  the  priesthood  itself,  after 
his  family  had  obeyed  the  law  of  Hoses  for  three  genexaticms. 
More  than  twenty-three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  found- 
«ig  of  Alexandina,  and  we  are  still  found  squabbling  about 
the.  wisdom  of  admitting  the  Hebrew  exile  to  the .  position  he 
held  under  the  just  and  politic  sway  of  the  house  of  Lagus. 

The  third  element  of  the  Alexandrian  population,  the  native 
Copts,  had  been  long  inured  to  oppression.  The  priests  had 
treated  them  as  children,  the  kings  as  serfs,  and  the  Persians  as 
slaves*  Freedom  of  thought  they  never  had,  the  use  of  arms 
they  had  long  foregone.  In  all  things,  except  their  religioua 
pnjjndices,  they  were  the  servants  of  savants;  but  a  dead 
eat  ftung  on  the  causeway,  or  a  stone  thrown  at  an  ibis,  would 
at  any  time  send  the  tk>ptic  quarter  of  Alexandria  to  their 
chibs  and  fire-4)rands.  For  the  feebleness  of  -their  hands  thej 
indemnified  themselves,  in  some  measure,  by  the  licence  of  their 
tongues.  *  Ad  lungulos  motus  excandescentes,'  says  Ammianus 
Harcellinus,. '  controversi,  et  reposcones  acerrimi.'  We  shall 
notice  presently  the  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrian  populace: 
)iere  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  very  unpromiaing  elements 
bmi  which  Pt<demy  had  to  form  his  state  and  people. 
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Religious  toleration,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or  policy, 
is  an  unquestionable  duty  and  an  unmixed  good ;  yet,  Alexan* 
dria  appears  to  have  been  the  first  city  wUch  recognised  the 
principle,  and  exhibited  its  results  on  a  lai^e  scale.  One  of 
the  few  public  acts  which  Alexander  had  leisure  to  perform  in 
Egypt,  was  an  act  of  homage  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  people. 
He  went  in  state  to  the  temple  of  Apis,  as  the  native  kings 
had  gone  at  their  coronations;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
gratified  the  Greek  colonists  by  an  exhibition  of  their  national 
games.     The  wise  and  moderate  plans  of  Alexander  for  the 

fovemment  of  Egypt  as  a  province,  were  persevered  in  by 
^tolemy  when  it  had  become  a  kingdom.  The  religion  of 
the  people,  and  not  that  of  their  rulers,  was  made  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  state.  The  Egyptian  laws  were  ad« 
ministered  by  their  own  priests,  who  were  upheld  in  all  the 
rights  of  their  order  and  in  their  freedom  from  land-tax.  The 
temples  of  Pthah,  of  Amun  Ra,  and  the  other  ^ods,  were 
not  only  kept  open,  but  repaired  and  built  at  the  long's  cost ; 
the  full  citizenship  of  Alexandria  was  given  to  all  of  the  Jewish 
race  who  settled  there ;  the  temple  of  Poseidon  rivalled  in  am* 
pUtude  and  beauty  the  fanes  of  Elis  and  Athens,  while  that  of 
Serapis  afibrded  a  point  of  union  to  the  creeds  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  Where  political  equality  was  perhaps  impossible,  the 
members  of  the  new  community  were  attracted  and  attached  to 
it  by  religious  freedom ;  and  if  at  a  later  period  dogmatical  fac- 
tions disturbed  the  repose  of  Alexandria,  it  was  because  the 
precepts  and  the  practice  of  the  Lagidsd  were  forgotten. 

In  his  theory  of  religious  toleration,  Ptolemy  was  far  above 
his  age.  His  plans  for  ensuring  civil  equality  were  less 
efficient. 

^  He  did  not  attempt,'  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  ^  the  difficult  task  of  uniting 
the  two  races,  and  of  treating  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  as 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  From  the  time  of  Necho  and  Psam- 
metichus,  many  of  the  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  their  offspring  became 
wholly  Egyptian.  By  the  Greek  laws  the  children  of  these  mixed 
marriages  were  declared  to  be  barbarians,  not  Greeks  but  f^ptians, 
and  were  brought  up  accordingly.  They  left  the  worship  of  Ju|Hter 
and  Juno  for  that  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  perhaps  the  more  readily 
from  the  greater  earnestness  with  which  the  Egyptian  gods  were 
worshipped.  We  now  trace  their  descendants  by  the  form  of  their 
skulls,  even  into  the  priestly  families ;  and  of  one  hundred  mummies 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  taken  up  from  the  catacombs  near  Thebes, 
about  twenty  show  a  European  origin,  while  of  those  from  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  seventy  out  of  every  hundred  have  lost  their  Coptic 
peculiarities.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  important  change  would  have 
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.been  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  people  and'  in  their  political 
institutions,  if  the  Greek  laws  had  been  humane  and  wise  enough  to 
grant  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  the  privileges,  the  education, 
and  thereby  the  moral  feelings  of  the  more  favoured  parent.  Greek 
civilisation,  instead  of  struggling  like  a  plant  in  foreign  soil,  would 
each  generation  have  become  more  naturalised;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  fitness  of  the  Greeks  for  founding  colonies,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  arts  and  customs  of  a  conquering  and  more  civilised 
people  have  spread  and  been  received,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose, 
df  the  Greek  law  of  marriage  had  been  altered  hj  Ptolemj,  tliat 
.within  three  centuries  above  half  the  nation  would  have  spoken  the 
Greek  language  and  boasted  of  its  Greek  origin/ 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dinocrates  the  architect,  like 
his  employer  Alexander,  were  a  pupil  of  Aristotle ;  but  Alex- 
andria was  built  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Stageirite 
for  the  construction  of  cities.*  The  capital  of  Egypt  resembled, 
in  its  general  outline,  a  Macedonian  trooper*8  cloak  completely 
extended.  Two  main  streets,  respectively  three  miles  and  one 
-mile  in  length,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre 
^  the  city.  All  the  streets  in  Alexandria  were  wide  enough 
for  carriages;  while  their  aspect,  east  and  north,  aiForded  to  the 
inhabitants  a  free  circulation  of  idr,  and  a  double  access  to  the 
breezes  from  the  river  and  the  sea.  Water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  and  reservoirs  to  private  dwellings;  the  numerous  squares 
were  refreshed  and  enlivened  by  fountains ;  and  the  infrequency 
of  epidemic  diseases  attests  the  goodness  of  the  drainage,  as  well 
as  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  provisions  for  health 
and  comfort  are  even  more  remarkable  than  the  singular  beauty 
and  imposing  aspect  of  the  city.  Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Dino* 
erates  had  before  hin^  as  a  guide  the  evidence  of  a  Health  of 
Towns  Committee,  or,  from  Pella  to  Babylon,  a  precedent  for 
their  ground-plan.  The  new  Rome,  which  arose  from  Nero's 
conflagration,  was  built  upon  similar  principles,  and  was  thought 
by  the  grumblers  of  the  day  to  be  less  healthv  than  the  narrow 
and  winding  city  it  replaced.!  But  even  if  the  complaint  were 
just,  it  will  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Alexander,  for  the  drainage 
of  Rome  was  never  remodelled,  and  the  climate  of  Italy  is  much 
more  obnoxious  than  that  of  Egypt  to  febrile  disorders.  That 
Alexandria  owed  its  salubrity,  in  some  measure,  to  its  plan, 
is  the  more  likely,  because  the  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  diseases  produced  by  malaria. 

If  good  spirits,  and —  their  usual  result  —  good  temper,  be  in 
'any  degree  dependent  on  climate,  the  Alexandrians  had  seldom 
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an  excuse  for  being  out  of  humonr.  INon  Chrjaostom,  indeed^ 
eays,  that  in  his  time  the  city  wa9  full  orpaupers  crying  for  foocL 
This  may  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  vate-payers;  espe- 
dally  if^  as  was  now  and  then  the  case,  the  hungry  resorted  to 
stones  as  a  meana  of  extorting  bread.  From  the  multitude  of 
physicians,  it  would  seem,  also,  that  tiie  Alexandrians  were  not 
exempt  firom  gout  and  the  maladiea  incident  to  good  company 
But  these  drawbacks  to  hilarity  were  not  imputable  to  foggy 
Jil^oyembers  and  unsenial  Matb.  The  Alexandrians  needed  no 
Murphies  for  their  calendars,  and  can  luodly  have  opened  con- 
versation with  meteorological  remarks.  We  cannot  imagine 
what  WHS'  the  substitute  for  theoa,  milssB  —  as  in  South 
America,  they  b^n  the  day  by  the  riverside  with  aBking  after 
the  mosquitos  of  the  past  night  *^  it  miffht  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, duiring  the  periodical  risings  of  we  Nile, '  the  river  is 
'  high  or  low  to-day.'  The  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Amca  were  often  visited  by  torn  and  rain  3  but  scarcely  a  day 
in  the  year  passed  over  Atexandria  itself  without  its  fiiU  allow* 
ance  of  sundbine.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  contributed  to 
rthe  beauty  of  the  city*  For  move  than  four  centuries  the 
buildiniss  retained  their  ftedi  surface  and  their  diart>  ansrlest 
and  firom  the  tooioi  the  Senipeium  Hadrian  surveyed  the  work 
of  Dinocrates  and  tJie  improvements  of  PhikdelphuSy  almost  as 
th^  issued  from  the  builder^s  faaods.  Theyhtr  Alexandria  was 
a  more  a|^propriate  ^ithet  than  <  la  beUe  Franee*  or  *  merrf 
^  England;^  and  an  arohitectntal  arobtpolBgiBt  would  have  had 
there  as  comjJete  a  sinecuie  as,  until  lately,  the  Professor  <^ 
Casuistry  enjoyed  at  Oxford. 

^  Vertex  omnium  civitstnm,^*  sa}w  Aapnuamis  of  the  capital 
of  Egypt ;  when  he  visited  it  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation^  Yet  Ammianus  had  se^n  Bome,  and  Athena^  and 
Antioch,  and  Ctesiphon,  ere  the  Gog  and  the  Magog  of  spoliar 
tion  had  dismembered  and  deformed  them.  We  must  refer  to 
Mr*  Sharpe  for  a  minute  description  of  the  qiectade  which 
greeted  the  eyes  of  all  who  sailed  into  the  outer  harbour  firom 
the  sea,  or  lounged  on  the  Heptastadium,  that  joined  the  ishind 
of  Pharos  to  the  main  land.  Commerce,  learning,  and  ideasuroy 
war,  justice,  and  royalty,  had  each  its  representative  in  the 
structures  which  finonted  the  port ;  and  life,  in  dense  and  restless 
masses,  spread  far  along  the  shores  and  deep  into  the  inland; 
while  on  the  verge  of  life  were  the  habitatione  of  the  dead  — 
the  necropolis  of  the  citizens^  and  the  mausoleum  of  Alexander 
and  the  Lagidae. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  centuries  the  most  attractive  objects 
in  this  panorieuna  are  perhaps  the  temple  of  Setapis,  the  emble- 
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turtle  deitj  of  a  mbired  people;'  and  l^e  Mosenm^  with  itd 
unimpaired  treasures  of  ethnic  poetry^  eloquence^  and  philosophy. 
The  origin  and  the  import  of  Serapis  are  obscure :  he  was  most 
TOx>babIy  imported  from  Fontus  or  Sinope,  on  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  Jm  attributes  are  partly  Asiatic  and 
partly  European.  His. image  was  an  amail^am  of  metals  and 
predous  stones  wekled  .or  nised  together,  and  may  thei^fore 
have  been  symbolic  of  the  eclectic  spirit  of  the  age  generally, 
and  of  the  Alexandrian  state-religion  in  particular.  Serapis 
was  at  once  the  Pontic-Zeus  and  the  Osiri-^Apis  of  the  Copts. 
The  faith  of  the  Greeks,  never  very  deeply  seated^  had  become, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  shallower  than  the  sununer  brooks  that 
feed  the  Ili8Bii&  The  creed  of  ^jgypt,  on  the  other  hand,  re^ 
coiling  equally  firom  the  intolerance  of  Persia  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Greece,  had  sunk  into  a  sullen  fsnaticism.  The  worship 
of  Serapis  offered  a  sort  of  ccnnpromise  between  these  6!xtreme8» 
and  a  possible  medium  of  naticmal  reconciliation.  The  experi- 
mimt,howeveriiieant,ptoved8ucoe88f«d:  and  the  ritual  of  S^rapi^ 
was  in  time  generally  accepted  by  the  Alexandrians.  Nedriy  five 
centimes  after  his  importati<A  by  Ptolemy,  the  emperor  Hadrian 
affirmed  ihat  every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  Alexandria  Woi> 
shipped  Serapis ;  and  hiB  priests  and  chapds  were,  after  s(hne 
demuxa  and  occasional  persecutions,' admitted  into  Rome  itself 
A  purer  idoetrine  has  taught  vs  that  wcnhip  is  limited  ix)  neither 
time  nor  plaoe.  But  we  may  still  reB()eot  the  effi>rt  of  Ptolemy 
to  mediate  between  thoee  who  believed  too'lHtie  tind  those  Wh<) 
believed  too  much,  and  to  poevide  a  conunon  centre  for  the  re& 
^ons  instincts  ^f  his  eastern  and  westeen  subjeots. 

Mr.  8h«rp«'a  twMinmt  of  the  Maseio.  BfaaU  be  gben  id  hii  own 
WOTos:— ^  '      * 

f  But  among  the  public  buildings  of  Alexandria  which  were  planned 
in  the  enlarged  mind  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  which  chiefly  calb  for  our 
liotice,  the  one  indeed  to  which  the  city  owes  its  fairest  fame,'  is  the 
Museum,  or  Ooiyege'of  Philo8o|4iy.  Its  cMef  toom  was  a  great  hall, 
which  was  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  oommoa  dining-room ;  it  had 
a  covered  walk,  or  portico  all  round  4:he  outside^  and  there  wad  an 
€xhedr($.  or  seat  on  whic(h  the  philosophers-  somelimes  sal  m  the  open 
air.    The  professors  or  fdlovs  of  the  college  were  supported  bya 

fublic  income.  TjtB  library  soon  became  the  largest  in  the  world, 
^olemy  was  himself  an  author :  his  history  of  Alexander's  wars  was 
highly  praised  by  Arrian,  in  whose  pages  we  now  read  much  of  it; 
his  love  of  art  wa&r  shown  in  the  builcUngs  of  Alexandria ;  and  those 
agreeable  manners,  and  that  habit  of  rewarding  skill  and  knowledge 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  which  had  already  brought  to  his  army 
many  of  the  bravest  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  wem  now  equally  sue* 
6^ml  in IndAging io Us  e««rt  •neh.painliersand  teal^ploni  as  soon 
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made  the  Miueuiii  of  Alexandria  one  of  the  brightest  spota  in  the 
known  worid.  Fortunate  indeed  was  Alexandria  in  having  a  soTereign 
who  took  such .  a  true  view  of  his  own  dignity  as  to  encourage  arts 
and  letters  as  the  means  of  making  himself  more  respected  at  the 
head  of  a  great  commercial  nation.  Such  an  academy  not  only  brings 
together  a  number  of  men  of  learning  to  direct  the  student,  but  its 
book-shelves  are  a  store-house  of  materials  for  future  study,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  be  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  knowledge, 
which  makes  tens  of  thousands  -  better  for  the  instruction  which  is 
delivered  to  a  few  hundreds  in  the  class-rooms.  The  arts  and  letters 
which  Ptolemy  then  planted,  did  not  perhaps  bear  their  richest  fruit 
till  the  reign  of  his  son,  but  they  took  such  good  root  that  they  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  last  of  his  successors,  unchoked  by  the 
vices  and  follies  by  wliich  they  were  then  surrounded/ 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  reign  and  character 
of  Ptolemy  the  Deliverer  —  both  because  he  was  without  com-* 
parlson  the  best  of  the  Lagid»,  and  because  with  him  originated 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Alexandrians.  History  has  not 
done  him  justice.  He  was  the  Bemadotte  of  the  Macedonian 
marshals^  and  his  fame  is  not  sullied  by  ingratitude  to  his 
benefactor.  What  he  could  give  to  his  motley  people^  he  gave 
-^flourishing  colonies,  an  extensive  commerce,  military  renown^ 
and  ample  provision  f6r  advancing  science  and  civilisation.  He 
could  not  give  them  a  constitution,  nor  create  from  a  d^enerate 
people,  from  a  crowd  of  exiles  and  a  turbulent  soldiery,  an 
ariBtocracy  or  a  middle  class.  Hence,  there  were  no  tMuriera 
between  the  throne  and  the  populace;  and  Alexandria  was 
equally  remarkable  for  its  fierce  revolutions  and  its  permanent 
tyranny.  After  the  death  of  the  last,  the  most  beautiful  and 
not  the  least  accomplished  of  the  line  of  Lagus,  Augustus  visited 
the  mausoleum,  and  contemplated  the  remains  of  the  great 
Macedonian.  The  I^ptian  vergers  wished  to  show  him  the 
relics  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^  Pooh,'  rejoined  the  conqueror^  '  I 
'  came  to  see  a  king,  not  dead  men.'  His  censure  was  too 
sweeping.  Without  derogation,  he  might  have  done  homage  to 
the  manes  of  Soter  and  Philadelphus. 

The  immediate  successors  of  the  first  Ptolemy  were  not  un« 
worthy  of  their  name  and  station.  The  reign  of  Philadelphus 
was  the  Augustan  age  of  Egypt  With  a  standing  army  equal 
In  numbers  to  that  maintained  by  Louis  XIY.  m  1689,  and 
with  a  navy  which  neither  Antioch  nor  Carthage  rivalled, 
Philadelphus  engaged  in  defensive  wars  alone.  Extensive  and 
unrestricted  trade  replenished  the  treasury,  and  a  prosperous 
and  contented  people  was  a  proof  that  the  taxes  were  neither 
unequal  nor  excessive. 
'■    *  In  every  point  of  view/  continues  Mr.  Sharpe, '  Alexandria 
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*  was  the  chief  city  in  the  world.  Philadelphiis^  by  joining  to 
'  the  greatness  and  good  government  of  his  father  the  costly 
'  splendour  and  pomp  of  an  eastern  monarch,  so  drew  the  eyiBS 
'  of  after  ages  upon  his  reign^  that  his  name  passed  into  a 
'  proverb :  if  any  work  of  art  was  remarkable  for  its  good  taate 

*  and  costliness,  it  was  called  Philadelphian :  even  history  and 

*  chronology  were  set  at  nought,  and  we  sometimes  find  poets 
'  of  a  century  later  counted  among  the  Pleiades  of  Alexandria 
'  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus.' 

But  in  the  spleudour  of  Philadelphus  lurked  the  seeds  of 
Alexandrian  decline.  With  him  began  the  unmeasured  love  of 
pomp  and  pleasure,  which  distinguished  and  disgraced  the  later 
Lagidse.  '  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove  in  luxury.*  The  bright 
page  of  Alexanifrian  history  doses  with  the  reign  of  Euergetes, 
the  third  of  the  Lagid  house.  Trade  and  agriculture  still  en- 
riched the  country ;  literature  and  the  arts  still  flourished  in 
its  schools.  But  the  historian  '  has  from  this  time  forward  to 
'  mark  the  growth  of  vice  and  luxury,  and  to  measure  the 
'  wisdom  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  the  length  of  time  that  his 

*  laws  and  institutions  bore  up  against  the  misrule  and  folly  of 
'  his  descendants.'  Our  Charles  IL,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
was  no  bad  representative  of  the  latter  Lagidse.  Well-informed, 
witty,  and  lounging,  he  would  have  relished  the  Museum- 
dinners,  and  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  squabbles  and 
gossip  of  the  Bound  Table.  The  Heptastadium  was  the 
greatest  mart  in  the  world  for  news,  novelties,  and  oddities  of 
every  description.  Charles  might  have  been  oppressive  when 
he  wanted  money,  and,  in  order  to  raise  it,  have  listened  oc- 
casionally to  a  Coptic  or  Jewish  ploty  if  it  did  but  promise  to 
end  in  a  round  fine  on  the  Isiac  Chapter,  or  in  the  sequestration 
of  rabbinical  chattels.  But  money  was  easily  obtained  at 
Alexandria^  and  the  crown  had  some  very  profitable  monopolies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  fisheries  and  salt.  His  subjects 
would  doubtless  have  fitted  him  with  a  nickname  —  but  so  did 
the  English :  and  written  epigrams  on  him  —  but  so  did  Lord 
Bochester.  Their  practical  jokes  and  passion  for  horse-racing 
would  have  jumped  well  with  his  humour.  The  regular  drama, 
indeed,  was  not  very  flourishing  at  Alexandria;  but  minor 
theatres  for  music  and  melodrames,  and  equestrian  circuses, 
abounded ;  and  there  were  innumerable  holidays  and  processions 
and  regattas  on  Lake  Maredtis.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  his 
reign  might  have  passed  as  pleasantiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
as  it  did  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  always  excepting  oc- 
casional quarrels  with  Lady  Castlemain,  and  perpetual  emptiness 
of  exchequer. 
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We  tarn  irithoot  reldctance  fiom  a  narrative  oiAj  less  tedious 
than  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  which  the  peneil 
of  Tacitas  alone  conld  invest  with  interest.  But  the  history 
f  Alexandria  is  a  picture  of  civilisation  as  well  as  of  oourtSL 
tB  schools  have  largdy  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
both  literature  and  science,  and  its  popuUtion  deserves  especial 
notice  on  its  own  account  We  must  first  take  a  look  at  its 
schools ;  from  which  we  will  pass  on  to  its  population,  and  to 
the  result  of  the  skilful  fusion  of  its  three  distinct  races. 

The  Museum  df  Alexandria  was  probably  the  first  endowment 
for  educatiottal  purposes  which  the  world  ever  saw.  Chakb^a, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  had  indeed  long  boasted  their  coUe^  of 
priests  and  prophets.  But  these  were  part  of  the  state-rcligion, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them.  Of  the  churoh-estabUshment.  Ionia 
and  Alliens  had  their  academies  and  professors  of  moral  jdii- 
losophy  and  rhetoric;  but  these  were  all  on  the  voluntarj 
system,  and  not  always  in  the  best  odour  with  the  powers  that 
were.  It  had  also  been  much  the  fashion  for  unconstitutioiial 
sovereigns,  like  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  to  keep  a  court  {Ai^ 
losopher,  ranking  probably  a  little  above  the  court  jester,  and  a 
Httle  below  the  captain  of  the  body  guard  —  some  savant  sent 
for  to  argue  and  discuss,  when  his  majesty  was  metaphysically 
disposed.  But  the  idea  of  relieving  learned  men  from  the 
cares  of  housekeeping,  by  finding  them  in  board  and  lod^ng  at 
the  state's  ezpolse,  was  first  conceived  by  Soter  or  his  master. 
Perhaps  Aristotle  may  have  hinted  to  his  iiDyal  and  towardly 
pupl,  that  such  an  arrangelnent  would  be  extremely  oonvenient 
to  all  parties.  The  government  Would  acquire  in  exchange  for 
a  few  talents  yearly  expended  on  rooms  and  commons,  Ic^al 
and  able  advocates ;  and  many  a  wandering  philosopher*  wlio> 
like  Callisthenes,  talked  treason  because  he  wanted  a  supper^ 
might  not  only  accept  the  offer,  but  also  mould  his  politics 
to  the  presisribed  pattern.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Soter  built  and 
liberally  endowed  the  Museum:  his  successors,  who  reconciled 
luxury  and  even  crime  with  literature  in  a  most  surpriEdng  way, 
delighted  to  honour  it ;  and  long  after  the  last  of  the  LfBgidae 
was  wrapped  in  spices  and  cerecloth,  the  Boman  emperors  by 
turns  patronised  or  bullied  the  institution,  sometimes  founding  a 
fellowship,  sometimes  pensioning  out  of  its  funds  an  old  sopUst 
or  an  old  servant,  and  now  and  tiien  locking  up  both  lecture  and 
combination  rooms. 

The  Grimms  and  Defiands  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  to  us 
through' their  Boswell  Athenseus",  some  anecdotes  of  the  reunions 
and  petits  saupers  of  the  fellows  of  the  Museum.  These  meetings 
were  held  eitiier  in  the  coUege-hall,  or  adjourned  to  the  royal 
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diaiDg-room  in  the  Bruchium.  The  king  was  fireqaendy  present, 
and  we  presmney*  either  as  founder  or  founder's  kin^  ex-officio 
chairman  on  such  occasions.  Frederick  of  Prussia^  who  affected 
a  similar  society,  used,  if  the  wit  of  his  guests  became  unpalat- 
able, or  he  was  getting  worsted  in  an  argument,  to  put  on  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  hint  that  the  king  was  coming.  We 
read  of  no  such  distance  being  kept  up  by  the  Ptolemies,  though 
on  necessity  they  were  by  no  means  chary  of  life  or  the  mines. 
Soter  once  wishing  to  pose  an  antiquary,  asked  him  who  was 
the  father  of  Peleus ?  *  Nay,'  rejoined  the  Alexandrian  Monk- 
bams,  'tell  me  first  who  was  the  father  of  Lagus?'  Soter 
covered  his  retreat  by  handsomely  remarking,  that  a  king  who 
cannot  digest  rude  answers^  must  not  ask  rude  questions.  But 
the  fashion  of  jokes  passes  away ;  and  some  of  the  quips  and 
cranks  of  these  learned  Thebans  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  their 
wit  and  humour.  Nicknames  and.  practical  jests  were  much  in 
vogue.  When  Diodorus  Kronos,  the  rhetorician,  who  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  veiled  and  the  homed 
sophism,  was  puzzled  by  a  question  put  to  him  by  Stilpo,  Soter 
told  him  that  his  name  should  be,  not  kronos,  but  onos,  an  ass. 
This,  however,  proved  in  the  end  very  '  tragical  mirth ; '  for 
Diodorus  took  to  his-  bed  and  died  of  mortification.  One  day, 
when  Sphierus,  the  stcdc,  was  dining  with  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
he  said  that  a  wise  man  should  never  guess,  but  only  say  what 
he  knows*  Philopator,  wishing  to  tease  him,  ordered  some 
waxen  pomegranates — Atbemeus  says  birds — to  be  handed  to 
him,  and  when  Sphaurus  had  set  his  teeth  fast  in  the  wax,  Phi- 
lopator laughed  loudly  at  him  for  guessing  that  it  was  real  fruit. 
These  literary  symposia  could,  howeveri  on  grave  occasions 
be  conducted  with  suitable  decorum*  When  the  tranalatora  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  held  their 
first  sitting  at  the  dinner-table  of  Philadelj^us.  Whatever  might 
shock  Jewish  prejudices  was  carefully  avoided*  The  kinff, 
says  Josepbus,  ordered  that  his  guests  should  be  served  with 
the  same  ceremonies  as  were  practised  at  Jerusalem*-  Jewish 
butchers  and  cooks  furnished  and  dressed  the  dinner,  and  one 
of  the  translators  was  asked  to  say  grace.  After  due  honour 
had  been  paid  to  the  good  things  before  them,  the  king  proposed 
philosophical  questions  to  the  company ;  and  *  such  was  the 
*  manner  of  entertainment  for  twelve  days.'  We  know  that 
Menedemus,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  was  present  at  this 
banquet,  and  perhaps  ako  the  president  of  the  Museum,  a  grave 
and  orthodox  priest  of  Iffls.  But  we  suspect  that  the  scoffing 
and  wrangling  Greek  professors  dined  for  the  nonce  in  their 
common  halL 
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We  have  seen  that  the  hospitable  knife  and  fork  plajed  as 
active  a  part  in  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  as  in  other  royal 
foundations.  It  is  time  to  inquire  what  were  the  more  serious 
pursuits  of  its  members.  The  royal  bountv  was  not  thrown 
away ;  we  doubt,  indeed,  if  any  endowed  college  has  sent  forth 
more  learned  men,  or  continued  to  send  them  longer.  But 
genius  is  fastidious ;  and,  although  it  will  thrive  in  a  university 
as  well  as  elsewhere  at  nature's  bidding,  it  cannot  be  planted 
or  forced  to  grow  in  one.  Alexandria  had  no  agora,  and, 
therefore,  no  orators;  nor  any  constitutional  struggles,  and, 
therefore,  no  historians.  The  Museum  produced  several  first- 
rate  verse  makers  —  witness  the  Anthology;  but  Theocritus 
was  its  only  poet.  Whatever  talents,  aided  by  labour  and 
leisure,  can  effect,  was  well  and  abundantly  performed  by  its 
members.  We  cannot  here  enumerate  the  men  of  science  who 
made  it  illustrious.  Their  names  alone  would  fill  a  chapter,  the 
titles  only  of  their  works  would  fill  a  volume ;  and  the  works 
themselves  —  with  all  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
papyrus-roUs  and  printed  books,  between  copyists  and  com- 
positors—  must  have  formed  a  library  equal  m  extent  to  the 
JLaurentian  or  Bodleian.  It  is  a  defect  inseparable  from  Mr. 
Sharpens  armngement,  that  it  does  not  allow  of  his  grouping 
together  such  portions  of  Alexandrian  annals  as  relate  especially 
to  civilisation.  His  account  of  the  Museum  is  ineffective 
because  it  is  scattered  over  the  whole  Hellenic  and  Roman 
period  of  his  work.  The  reader  must  turn  back  and  synchro- 
nise for  himself;  but  this  inconvenience  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  advantages  of  classification.  The  schools  of  Alexandria 
have  been  the  subject  of  separate  works,  and  might  have  been 
well  treated  in  separate  chapters.  Our  limits  will  only  permit 
us  to  glance  at  a  different  method. 

Were  patronage  and  endowments  as  fostering  to  invention  as 
they  are  to  research  and  learned  leisure,  the  salaries  of  the 
Ptolemies  would  have  re-produced  Homer  and  Sophocles.  But 
the  oak  and  the  cedar  are  not  reared  in  royal  conservatories. 
Yet  we  should  be  unjust  to  its  royal  founders  if  we  pro- 
nounced the  Alexandrian  University  a  failure.  It  could  not 
awaken  among  a  mixed  people  ancestral  feelings,  nor  plenary 
faith  at  a  late  era  of  civilisation.  Hence  the  elements  of  the 
epos  and  the  drama  were  wanting.  It  could  not  revive  those 
simple  emotions  that  wed  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  lyre 
and  the  pipe ;  and  therefore  it  did  not  revive  lyrical  poetry.  In 
the  civil  tumults  of  Alexandria  no  principle  was  at  stake,  and 
therefore  both  eloquence  and  history  dwindled  into  panegyric. 
The  great  mutations  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  their  accompani- 
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zneiit>  a  free  and  noble  literature,  had  been  already  accomplished; 
and  now  material  development^  superseded  intellectual  growth. 
The  Museum  and  the  schools  which  sprang  from  it,  accordingly^ 
added  few  names  to  tlie  lists  of  Athei^s  and  Ionia,  and  few  books 
to  the  library  of  the  world.  But  they  sheltered  industry,  dis- 
seminated knowledge,  and  gave  a  new  and  vital,  impulse  to 
philosophy.  Strepsiades,  in  the  comedy,  was  frightened  a.t  see- 
ing on  the  map  Laconia  so  near  Attica;  and  he  was  not  a  worse 
geo^apher  than  nine-tenths  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenian^ 
banished  astronomers  and  mathematicians  as  Atheists,,  an^ 
looked  on  anatomists  and  chemists  as  impious  meddlers,  or,  at 
l^est,  as  wizards  or  madmen.  The  university  of  Alexandria, 
produced  the  first  scientific  geographer,  the  first  catalogue  of  the- 
fiitars,  and  greatly  furthered  the  studies  of  surgery  and  chemistry., 
Aristotle  had  embraced  the  world  of  science,  and  begun  the  en- 
cyclopedic pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  Alexandrian  professors 
divided  the  empire  of  the  Stageirite,  as  the  Macedonian  generals 
had  partitioned  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  With  the  zeal  and 
munificence  of  the  Medici,  the  Lagidse  rendered  their  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  subservient  to  literature  and  art, 
A  present  of  pictures  procured  the  adherence  of  Philadelphus  to 
the  Achasan  league :  books  and  statues  were  always  welcome 
consignments  to  Alexandrian  merchantmen ;  and  men  of  genius 
and  learning  were  invited,  solicited,  and  even  commanded  to 
become  pensioners  of  the  Museum.  There  may  have  been 
vanity  and  want  of  discrimination  in  the  royal  patrons ;  but  the 
most  voluptuous  of  the  Ptolemies  accounted  literature  among 
his  pleasures;  and  they  were  the  first  dynasty  of  kings  who 
deemed  a  corps  de  savans  as  essential  as  a  corps  JCarmie  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  To  the  copyists  of  Alexan- 
dria, much  more  than  to  the  monks  of  Byzantium,  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  the  Hellenic  mind; 
and  the  Scaligers  and  Bentleys  of  modem  philology  had  no 
unworthy  precursors  in  the  Alexandrian  Aristophanes  and  Aris- 
tarchus. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  against  Soman  literature  that,  with 
the  exceptions  of  history  and  satire,  it  originated  no  master- 
works,  and  little  intrinsically  excellent.  But  for  the  few  who 
have  derived  instruction  and  delight  from  the  great  originals  of 
Greece,  hundreds  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  majesty  of 
Yir^  and  the  felicity  of  Horace.  Latin  literature,  indeed,  was 
not  merely  the  ark  that  wafted  ancient  civilisation  over  the  dark 
and  middle  ages,  but  the  torch  also  that  transmitted  the  sacred 
fire  to  the  scholars  of  Italy  and  Europe.  The  muse  of  Latium 
is  not  so  much  the  oifspring  of  Ionia  and  Athens  as  of  the 
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Alexandrian  poets.  The  most  characteristic  and  picturesque  of 
the  Latin  poets  were  their  disciples ;  and  Virgil  himself,  who  so 
deeply  influenced  European  literature  at  its  revival,  was  less  the 
VRipil  of  Homer  than  of  Theocritus^  Aratus,  and  ApoUonius. 
We  do  not  estimate  very  highly  the  learned  versifiers  of  Alex- 
andria. But  we  owe  great  and  immediate  obligations  to  their 
school.  Their  faults  were,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  their  age: 
ihdr  services  as  the  conservators  of  the  epos,  the  drama,  and  the 
eloquence  of  their  Athenian  progenitors,  are  authentic  and 
nndoubted. 

They  have,  however,  higher  chums  upon  us.  At  Alexandria 
was  effected  that  union  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  mind 
which  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  the  rationalism  of 
Eurcme  and  the  theology  of  Asia,  and  produced  a  second  harvest 
of  ethnic  philosophy.  Plato  revived  in  Plotinus,  Aristotle  in 
Procltts ;  and  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Julian  philosophy 
was  encircled  with  the  diadem  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  method,  that  the  sects  and  doe* 
trines  of  the  Alexandrian  school^  and  their  effect  upon  decaying 
Paganism  and  expanding  Christianity  are  not  brought  forward 
consecutively  ana  distinctly.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
supply,  however  briefly,  this  defect.  We  can  only  indicate  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  very  interesting  section 
of  literary  and  psycholo^cal  history. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Lagidse  —  a  period  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies— was  uie  first  era  of  Alexandrian  literature.  Its  com- 
mencement  and  close  present  the  Hellenic  mind  under  very 
differ^t  aspects.  At  its  close  the  republics  of  Ghreece  were 
disorganised  and  politically  effete.  The  pride  of  race  and  the 
pasuon  of  rivalry  had  not  ceased;  but  it  was  no  longer  an 
ennobling  pride  and  a  sustaining  passion,  so  much  as  mere 
impatience  of  present  evils  and  a  resentful  repining  after  extinct 
power.  Personal  selfishness  was  the  rule:  devotion  to  the 
ocmmionwealth,  like  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus,  the 
exception:  a  cosmopolite  spirit  had  supplanted  the  love  of 
Oountrv>  and  either  shore  of  tne  ^gean  swarmed  with  voluntary 
as  well  as  enforced  exiles.  Literature  exhibited  a  close  analogy 
to  Italian  art  in  the  present  day.  It  was  a  careful  copy  of 
ereat  models :  the  artist  no  longer  drew  from  nature  and  from 
his  own  mind  the  sources  of  his  inspiration.  In  philosophy  all 
problems  seemed  to  have  been  solved ;  as  in  politics  all  experi- 
ments seemed  to  have  been  tried.  The  adventurers  in  both, 
therefore,  had  nothing  left  but  to  busy  themselves  in  disturbing 
old  solutions,  and  in  generating  universal  distrust  and  doubt. 
Precisely  at  such  an  epoch,  the  creation  of  a  centred  receptacle 
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of  learning  and  learned  men  would  appear  to  be  of  most  value. 
It  openB  a  fresh  field  of  enterprise  to  the  capable  and  the  rest- 
less; and  acts  the  part  of  a  colony^  in  drawing  off  from  home 
the  nnemployed  and  discontented.  The  mixed  poptdation  of 
Alexandria  had  for  this  purpose  the  freshness  of  a  rir^n  soiL 
A  new  race  of  pupils  surrounded  the  professors;  and  questions, 
which  had  long  palled  on  Attic  ears,  were  eagerly  listened  to  in 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Museum. 

At  first  the  Hellenic  character  naturally  predominated,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  age  was  literary  rather  than  philosopMcaL 
Theocritus  was  drawn  from  the  hills  and  pastures  of  Sicily  — 
his  mind  filled  with  Claude-like  landscapes  and  pastoral  sounds 
—  to  a  region  of  artificial  life.  From  a  back-street  in  Alex*^ 
andria,  the  schoolmaster,  Callimachus,  was  promoted  to  th0 
chair  of  poetry  in  the  Museum.  His  pupil,  Apollonius,  mistaking 
the  form  for  the  spirit,  aspired  to  be  the  Homer  of  an  age  which 
contained  no  epical  elements;  and  Lycophron  and  Aratus 
applied  metre  to  subjects,  ^ich  no  metrical  skill  can  make 
attractive.  Of  all  these,  except  Theocritus,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  have  '  a  name  to  live,  but  are  dead.'  They  are  read  by; 
scholars,  and  hardly  by  them.  Thanks  to  Dn  Lamb,  we  shall 
now  know  to  what  advantage  Aratus  can  be  made  to  look 
in  an  English  dress.  The  library  •  of  the  Museum  contained 
in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  two  hundred  thousand  rolls  of 
papyrus.  The  study  of  books  had  taken  place  of  the  study 
of  natuve  and  of  man ;  and,  accordingly,  criticism  tod  science 
took  place  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Under  its  new  bias  the 
age  was  vigorous  and  prolific  Euclid  produced  a  perpetuail 
model  of  clear  and  concise  demonstration,  the  manual  of  the 
beginner,  and  the  exemplar  of  the  proficient.  Gtesibius  advanced 
the  theory  of  hydrostatics,  and  although  a  Greek,  applied  hta 
science  to  the  uses  of  life.  A  true  view  of  the  solar  system 
was  attained  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos;  and  Timocharis  compiled 
a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  with  their  latitudes  and  lon^tude? 
measured  from  the  equinoctial  point.  Geography  and  medicine 
made  equal  strides,  and  the  activity  of  the  Grecian  mind  waff 
diverted  from  a  ceaseless  round  of  unprofitable  dialectics  into 
healthy  channels  of  experiment  and  induction* 

The  papyrus  rolls  of  the  Museum  received  no  addition  more 
important  than  the  Septua^nt  version  of  the  Scriptures.  What* 
ever  conceptions,  metaphysical  or  cosmogonical,  the  philosophers 
of  Greece  might  have  imported  ftom  l^;ypt  or  Ajsia,  barriers 
almost  insurmountable  separated  the  eastern  from  the  western 
mind,  imtil  Alexandria  ofiered  an  asylum  to  the  eidles  of 
Palestine  and  Peloponnesus.     The  fastidious  ears  of  the  Greeks 
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recoiled  from  the  harsh  idioms  of  Syria ;  and  '  the  people  of  the 
*  Book '  disdained,  under  the  common  term  of  Gentiles,  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  who  had  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
The  translation  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  opened  a  new 
world  to  the  Grecian  schools ;  and  the  exclusive  pride  of  the 
Jews  was  soothed  by  increasing  proselytes,  and  by  the  admission 
of  their  records  and  rabbis  to  tne  lecture  rooms  and  closets  of 
ethnic  students.  In  the  writings  of  a  Syrian  tribe,  which  had 
bent  suocesdively  beneath  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Macedonia,  the  Ghreek  philosophers  read  with  amazement  a 
uniform  and  ample  recognition  of  the  truths  to  wluch  their  own 
doctrines  laboriously  tended  —  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Divine  attributes.  Again  and  again 
the  old  Coptic  reproach,  that  in  antiquity  the  *  Greeks  were 
'always  children,'  must  have  presented  itself;  and  although 
they  might  despise  the  ceremonial  law,  and  resent  the  fanati^ 
ezclusiveness  of  Judaism,  they  felt  that  a  wider  basis  for 
speculation  was  henceforward  secured  to  them.  Among  a 
people  wearied  with  the  restless  theories  and  annihilating  scep- 
ticism of  the  schools,  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
had  made  many  converts.  But  the  grave  and  formal  genius  of 
the  Egyptian  ritual  was  ill  suited  to  a  lively  nnd  imaginative 
race ;  and  the  passion  for  outward  beauty,  ineradicable  from  the 
Hellenic  min^  was  repulsed  by  the  gross  animal  worship  of  the 
Copts.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  presented  im  equally  earnest 
system  of  thought,  combined  with  a  purer  ritual ;  the  union  of 
creeds  was  the  principle  of  Alexandrian  eclecticism,  and  from  it 
sprang  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Museum,  Neo-Platonism 
and  the  Didascaleia  of  the  Christians. 

The  confluence  of  the  old  and  new  learning  might  have  fur- 
nished Mr.  Sharpe  with  historical  scenes  of  no  common  interest 
—  Philo,  the  Jew,  asserting  that  his  ancestral  and  authentic 
faith  veiled  in  subtlest  allegory  whatever  Eastern  symbol  or 
Grecian  dialectics  had  distantly  shadowed  or  laboriously  de* 
fined ;  the  Museum,  the  Sorbonne  of  Paganism,  at  first  opposing, 
and  then  combining  with  the  Neo-Platonists  against  their  recent 
and  unsparing  foe  the  Christian  controversialists ;  Clemens,  in 
philosophical  panoply,  assailing  philosoj^iy  itself ;  and  Lucian 
narassing  with  Parthian  combat  both  sages  and  saints.  But 
we  must  be  content  with  merely  indicating  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  latter  speculations  of  paganism.  The  Alexan- 
drian academy  and  the  catechetical  schools  have  employed 
volumes,  and  would  speedily  exhaust  our  narrowing  limits. 
It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  trace  the  last  footsteps  of 
that  massive  and. remote  religion,  which  transcends  antiquity. 
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and  still  impresses  the  traveller  with  its  august  '  chambers  of 
*  imagery.'  We  cannot  do  so  better  than  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Sharpe :  — 

*  But  the  poverty  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  the  only  cause  why 
they  built  no  more  temples.  Though  the  colossal  statue  of  Amun- 
othph  uttered  its  musical  notes  each  morning  at  sunrise,  still  tuneful 
amid  the  desolation  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  Nile  was 
still  worshipped  each  midsummer  by  the  husbandman  to  secure  its 
fertilising  overflow,  nevertheless  the  religion  itself  for  which  the 
temples  had  been  built,  was  fast  giving  way  before  the  silent  spread 
of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks,  was  no  longer  upheld  by  the  magistrate ;  it  rested  solely  on 
the  belief  of  its  followers,  and  it  may  have  sunk  into  Christianity  the 
faster  for  the  greater  number  of  truths  which  were  contained  in  it 
than  in  the  paganism  of  other  nations.  The  scanty  hieroglyphical 
records  tell  us  little  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions  :  indeed,  that 
cumbersome  mode  of  writing,  which  alone  was  used  in  religious 
matters,  was  little  fitted  for  any  thing  beyond  the  most  material  parts 
of  their  mythology.  Hence  we  must  not  believe  that  the  Egyptian 
polytheism  was  quite  so  gross  as  would  appear  from  the  sculptures ; 
and,  indeed,  we  there  learn  that  they  believed,  even  at  the  earliest 
times,  in  a  resurrection  from  the  tomb,  in  a  day  of  judgment,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  With  the  decay  of  the  old 
religion,  there  was  too  clearly  to  be  seen  an  accompanying  breaking 
up  of  society.  Men  are  not  held  together  by  self-interest  only ;  civil 
and  moral  laws  are  not  obeyed  from  the  mere  dictates  of  prudence ; 
and  hence  lawgivers  have  usually  stamped  their  codes  with  a  divine 
sanction.  Religion  is  the  great  bond  by  which  men  have,  at  all 
times,  been  held  in  social  union ;  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion 
is  a  revolution  as  violent  as  a  military  conquest,  and  it  may  be  cen- 
turies before  the  new  framework  is  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  bond  to 
society.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  three  principal  elements  of  the 
Alexandrian  people.  They  differed  in  all  respects  from  their 
fellowHsubjects  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  most  respects  from  any 
single  population  in  the  world.  A  few  of  their  characteristics 
have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  whose  description  we 
avail  ourselves,  with  some  additions. 

The  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  have,  in  all  ages,  been  remark- 
able for  the  motley  and  picturesque  groups  on  their  quays  and 
causeways.  Three  continents  supply  them  with  tableaux  vitfans 
of  nearly  every  variety  of  the  human  race.  The  haven  and 
BtreetBof  AJexandria  presented  daily  a  spectacle  equalled  only 
by  the  square  of  St.  Mark's  in  the  13th  century,  or  by  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  in  our  own.  Its  native  population  was  hybrid ; 
its  subject  population,  from  Memphis  to  Syene,  retained  the 
garb,  the  speech,  and  the  manners  of  the  subjects  .of  Barneses 
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and  the  builders  of  the  Pyramidfl.  The  broad  Phoenician 
merohantship,  the  long  Rhodian  gallejs  and  the  dumay  Pontic 
junk,  anchored  beside  the  Heptastadium ;  and  Ae  thirty ^tw^ 
dialasts  in  which  Mithridatee  conTersed*  would  not  have  com- 
pletely qualified  him  for  a  dragoman  on  the  Alexandrian  Ex* 
diange.  'I  see  among*  you/  says  Dion  Chrysoatom,  whose 
speech  to  the  Alexandnans  is  the  liyeliest  portraiture  of  the 
people  he  addresses, '  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Syrians,  Libyans  and 

*  Ethiopians  —  but  these  are,  in  some  sort,  your  neighbours; 
'  and  I  see,  also,  Bactrians  from  the  Oxus,  and  Scythians  from 

*  the  Tanais,  and  men  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  the 
'  Danube,  and  the  Indus ;  -^  ye  are  a  spectacle  to  all  nations.' 
It  was  the  union,  in  a  rude  form,  whicn  Alexander  projected 
for  Europe  and  western  Asia-^tlie  proper  population  of  the 
first  commercial  and  cosmopolite  capital.  More  various  and 
lively  than  the  representation  of  the  trading  worid,  which 
Add»on  sketched  on  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Lradon,  it  recalls 
to  us,  with  some  abatements,  Milton's  vision  of  'imperial 
'Home':  — 

*  Some  from  farthest  South 
SySne,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Sieroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Boechus  to  the  Blaeknaioor  sea; 
fVom  the  Asian  kings  and  Parthian  among  these ; 
fVom  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese^ 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taproban^ 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  torbans  wreathed ; 
FrcMn  Grallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west ; 
Germans  and  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  north 
Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  pooL' 

The  grave  and  the  grotesque,  the  splendid  and  the  sordid, 
ihe  least  civilised  and  the  noost  intellectual  representatives  of 
mankind,  jostled  one  another  in  this  shifting  and  indisorinwnate, 
mass,  like  the  groups  of  the  carnival,  or  the  strange  realities  of 
the  Mdo.  PhiloeojAers  in  sad-coloured  cloaks,  and  bearded 
like  pards,  promulgated  to  half-eamest  half-yawning  audiences 
trite  saws  and  threadbare  sophisms.  Physicians  advertised  in 
person  their  infallible  remedies  in  t^rms  that  *  would  have  made 

*  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp,'  outvying  Paracelsus  and  old  Parr* 
Stately  litters  followed  by  sturdy  b^gars ;  the  wrinkled  eunuch» 
the  pale-eyed  money-lender ;  the  Jew,  not  in  the  d^raded  type 
of  Holywell  Street,  but  the  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  as  when 
^  he  smote  Philistia  hip  and  thigh;'  the  Greeks  not  slavish  and 
supple,  like  the  modem  Smvrmote,  but  reflecting  in  his  bearing 
and  features  the  dignity  of  his  race;  theBoman,  lord  of  aU,r  and 
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the  negro,  servant  of  all,  mingled  together  amid  strings  of 
eameLs  and  wains  groaning  with  bales,  amid  Arab  porters,  and 
diviners  from  Babylon.  No  one  was  idle<-^^  Civitas,'  says  the 
Emperor  ELadnan,  ^  in  qu&  nemo  vivit  otiosus.'  The  blind,  the 
crippled,  the  gouty  foimd  something  to  do:  Hhey  are  glass- 
^  blowers,  paper-makers,  muslin-weavers  (cinyphiones).'  The 
dumsy  Boman,  who  could  not  keep  even  a  sun-dial  in  order 
without  the  help  of  a  foreign  clockmaker,  marvelled  at  their  ver- 
satility. '  They  even  hatch  eggs;'  and  hence,  Hadrian  adds, 
the  city  was  *  opulenta,  dives,  fseounda,'  and  yet  withal,  if  Dion 
mav  be  trusted,  '  no  where  more  people  crying  ioc  bread.'  Nor, 
rightly  considered,  are  pauperism  and  employment  irrecondleable 
features  in  scenes  from  life.  Wealth  attracts  population,  and 
industry  and  idleness  do  not  coexist  in  Hogarth's  pictures  fldone* 
At  Alcocandria,  ads  in  other  commercial  cities,  there  must  h»ve 
been  crowds  of  the  Aa/^*employed  as  well  as  mendicants  by 
profession; — hands  in  demand  when  work  was  plentiful— 
hands  turned  off  when  markets  were  *  low.  The  emperor, 
one  of  the  most  inquisitive  men  of  his  own  ov  any  age,  was 
evidently  much  amused  by  the  Alexandrians.  His  statistics 
are,  however,  sometimes  at  fault.  He  was  wrong  about  the 
universal  work  and  wages ;  but  perhaps,  during  the  imperial 
visit,  the  less  creditable  portion  of  the  community  was  sent  into 
the  neighbouring  desert,  as  into  a  union4iou8e  of  infinite  car* 
pacity.  He  was  wrong,  too,  about  the  rdigious  denominations 
of  the  city;  for  he  says,  'they  all  worshipped  Serapis,  firom  the 
^  street^porters  to  the  patriarch.'  Whereas  the  religion  of  Serapis, 
though  remarkably  comprehensive  and  accommodating,  was  be- 
set with  every  variety  of  dissent. 

If  from  the  physical  we  turn  to  the  mcnral  characteristics  of 
tihe  Alexandrians,  we  find  them  by  eommon  consent  saddled 
with  an  evil  reputation.  Polybiua  abominated  them  (/SSfXvr- 
rsrmV  '  The  mercenaries,'  he  ss^s^  <^  were  mutinous  and  ovei^ 
^  bearing,  for  ever  quarrelling  with  each  other  and  wronging 
*  civilians  (paganos,  p^kins).'  The  Copts  were  sharp-witted  and 
cowardly,  shrill  evU'-tongues — ofu  {peuple  criard),  like  their 
ndghbours  the  Arabs.  The  Greek  bourgeoisie  were  the  best 
behaved, '  had  most  sense  of  decorum,'  but  they  were  few  in 
number,  having  never  'recovered  the  massacres  of  Physoon. 
The  very  boys  were  as  ready  in  street-fights  as  their  fatiienu 
^  In<fifferent  soldiers,'  says  Statins,  *  but  the  best  of  singers,  and 
^  only  surpassed  by  their  compatriots,  the  Alexandrian  fighting- 
^  cocks,  as  an  appendage  to  Bomain  supper-parties.'  *  Th&y  are 
not  by  any  means  to  be  trusted,'  says  Hirtius,  a  centurv  and  a 
half  later  than  Poly  Uus ;  ^  faUax  genus,  aUud  cogitans,  alia  simu^ 
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^  lans.'  '  Light  as  straws  {/cov<f>oi\^  says  Dion  Cassias :  '  a  great 
^  deal  lighter  {/cov<f>ordroLy  says  Herodian :  ^  a  passionate,  brag- 
'  gingy  calumnious  set/  says  Yopiscus :    '  ventosi,   furibundi, 

*  jactantes,  injuriosi.'     *  Their  medical  men/  says   Polybius, 

*  are   utter  humbugs  (oXotrxsp&s  Karayp'ivBopTei) :   they  cram 

*  their  prescriptions  with  hard  words,  and  make  their  pupils 
^  stare  with  their  terms  of  art ;  but  take  a  patient  to  them,  and 
^  ten  to  one  they  mistake  his  disease,  and  leave  him  incurable.' 
Latterly,  however,  the  faculty  would  seem  to  have  improved; 
for  a  physician  or  apothecary  settling  'at  Rhodes  or  Cyprus,  or 

*  other  ground,'  usually  advertised  himself  as  a  *  Member  of  thq 
'  Royal  College  of  Alexandria.'  The  surgeons  especially  had 
unusual  facUities  for  learning  their  profession,  since  dissection 
was  practised  openly  at  Alexandria,  and  formed  a  branch  of  the. 
university  lectures.  We  suspect  the  surgeons  had  the  best  of 
the  practice.  The  Alexandrians  were  much  addicted  to  rows^ 
and  occasionally  indulged  themselves  with  a  massacre  of  Jew3, 
80  that  lint  and  splints  would  be  more  in  request  than  rhubarb 
and  colocynth.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the  clerical  portion  of 
tins  bustling  communitv.  An  anecdote  in  Josephus  goes  to 
prove  the  priests  of  Isis  effectual  father-confessors,  the  very. 
Jfrati  of  Boccaccio  and  Grassini.  From  Rome  they  were  ex- 
pelled as  often  as  were  the  philosophers  by  the  Caesars,  or  the 

'Jesuits  by  modem  sovereigns.  The  number  of  Isiac  and  other 
divines  must  certainly  have  been  considerable  in  a  city  where 
every  sect  was  tolerated,  and  where  worship  was  singularly 
capricious.  Little  also  is  known  of  the  Alexandrian  bar. 
Among  a  people  so  prone  to  wrangling,  lawsuits  were  probably 
frequent  and  remunerative ;  and,  outside  the  gates,  the  drifting 
sands  and  yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile  must  have  furnished 
a  plentiful  supply  of  actions  for  trespass  and  disputed  boun- 
daries. One  accomplishment  the  Alexandrian  lawyers  possessed^ 
not  usually  found  in  Chambers  and  Courts — they  were  devoted 
to  music  *  I  defy  you  to  tell,'  says  Dion  Chrysostom,  *  as  you 
'  pass  by  the  courts,  whether  they  are  trying  prisoners,  or 
'  drinking  and  singing  catches.'  We  must,  however,  in  fairness 
to  the  bar,  add,  that  'physic  and  divinity'  were  equally  har- 
monious. The  physician  hummed  a  tune  while  feeling  the 
pulse;  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  had  their  concerts;  even 
the  cynics,  elsewhere  'most  melancholy,'  were  at  Alexandria 

*  most  musical '  also.  We  must  refer  to^  Athenseus  for  the 
strange  names  given  to  musical  instruments.  Comopeons,  ac- 
cordions, serpents,  &c,  and  the  various  components  of  a  con'- 
cert-monstre^  are  nothing  in  comparison.  We  cannot  conclude 
our  catalogue  of  Alexandrian  eccentricities  better  than  in  Mr. 
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Sharpe's  own  words: — *With  their  wealth  they  had  all  those 
vices  which  usually  follow^  or  cause  the  loss  of,  national  inde- 
pendence.    They  seemed  eager  after  nothing  but  food  and 
horse-races, — those  never-failing  bribes  for  which  the  idle  of 
every  country  will  sell  all  that  a  man  should  hold  most  dear. 
They  were  grave  and  quiet  at  their  sacrifices,  and  listless  in 
business ;  but  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  stadium,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  alike  heated  into  passion,  and  overcome  with 
eagerness  and  warmth  of  feeling.     They  cared  more  for  the 
tumble  of  a  favourite  charioteer  than  for  the  sinking  state  of  a 
nation.     A  scurrilous  song  or  a  horse-race  would  so  rouse  them 
into  a  quarrel,  that  they  could  not  hear  for  their  own  noise,  nor 
see  for  the  dust  raised  by  their  own  bustle  in  the  hippodrome ; 
while  all  those  acts  of  their  rulers,  which  in  a  more  wholesome 
state  of  society  would  have  called  for  notice,  passed  by  un-* 
heeded.     Their  ready  employment  of  ridicule  in  the  place  of 
argument,!  of  wit  instead  of  graver  reason,  of  nick-names  as 
their  most  powerful  weapon,  was  one  of  the  worst  points  in  the 
Alexandrian  character ;  and  their  history  proves  the  truth  of 
the  wise  man^s  remark,  who,  when  he  tells  us  what  characters 
are  most  formed  by  nature  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
society  and  overturn  the  state,  does  not  mention  the  proud  or 
the  cruel,  the  childish  or  the  rash,  the  lustful  or  the  wicked,  but 
the  mockers  and  scomers.     But  frankness  and  manliness  are  * 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  under  a  despotic  government ;  where 
men  are  forbidden  to  speak  their  minds  openly,  and  the  Alex- 
andrians made  use  of  such  checks  upon  their  rulers  as  the  law 
allowed  them.     They  lived  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  tem- 
pered only  by  ridicule.' 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  traits,  Alexandria  yielded 
its  due  proportion  of  eminent  men,  useful  institutions,  and  en- 
during thoughts.     Did  time  allow,  we  would  borrow  from  this 
last  act  of  the  Ethnic  world  scenes  strange  and  full  of  import — 
palpable  disruptions  of  forty  centuries,  birth-throes  of  a  new 
being  in  states  and  homes.     *  Last  scene  of  all,'  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  outworn  philosophy,  corrupted  gospel-faith 
mingled  in  one  indiscriminate  mass ;   on  the  horizon  the  gleam 
of  Saracenic  spears,  and  around    the  walls  the  black  tents 
of  Amrou,  and  stillness  on  the  granite  quays,  and  silence  in  the 
hippodrome.     But  for  these  and  other  matters  we  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Sharpe's  pages;  thinking  highly  of  his  diligence  and  accuracy, 
and  with  a  friepdly  wish  that  the  'gods  had  made  him  more 
*  poeticaL' 

We  had  scarcely  closed  Mr.  Sharpe's  volume,  when  a  work, 
giving  fresh  interest  to  the  beaten  track  of  Egyptian  travels  and 
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reeearches,  mm  pot.  into  our  hands  —  Hifias  Martineau's  ^  East- 
'  em  Life»  Present  and  Past,'  of  which  the  first  volume  and  part 
of  the  second  relate  to  '  E^rpt  and  its  Faith.^  Excellent  as  a 
book  of  travels,  it  is  equally  excellent  «as  an  adjunct  to  historj. 
Miss  Martineau  umtes  the  observant  with  the  learned  travefler 
—  sees  for  herself,  even  after  Eothen ;  and  has  put  sfnrit  into 
the  dry  bones  of  Champollion,  l^Vilkinson,  and  Lane.  The 
bustle  of  Coiro  and  the  solitude  of  Thebes  aore  sketched  with 
equal  power  and  truth ;  even  the  desert  has  its  gorgeous  hues; 
and  the  silenoe  of  centuries  becomes  eloquent  in  her  pages.  A 
single  extract  is  all  we  can  afford  at  present.  Were  we  looking 
out  for  a  merely  descriptive,  or  a  merely  reflective  passage,  or 
for  one  startling  from  its  speculative  boldness,  we  diould  be  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin,  and  where  to  end*  But  as  we  must  be> 
gin  and  end  with  a  sin^e  extract,  we  have  seleoted  the  following 
observations;  as  not  only  true  in  themselves,  when  properly 
limited  and  understood, —  but  of  general  application  to  aU  re^ 
searches  which  have  for  their  object  the  practical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  life  of  antiquity.  The  tendency  of  Europe,  at  the 
revival  of  classical  learning,  was  to  idolise  the  past.  We  now 
incline  to  desecrate  and  depose  it.  The  earlier  propensity  was 
that  of  the  bookworm ;  the  latter  is  that  of  the  sciolist*  Surelv 
there  is  a  medium,  in  whieh  scepticism  may  acquiesce  and  faith 
repose ;  in  which  research  and  reverence  may  be  reconciled,  and 
the  Present  illustrate,  without  disfiguring,  tiie  Past.    '  Detut 

*  hsec  venia  antiquitati  ut,  miscendo  humana  dMnUj  primordia 

*  augustiora  faciat.' 

*  The  mo8t  interesting  part  to  me  of  this  beautifnl  group  of  temples 
[the  temples  of  Philoe]  was  a  chamber  reached  from  the  roof,  always 
retired  and  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  which  represents  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Osiris.  This  chamber  is  nearly  over  the  western 
adytum,  forming  an  upper  story  of  the  holy  place.  Here  is  sculptured 
the  mourning  of  Osiris,  and  his  embalming,  funereal  transit,  reception 
by  the  spirits  of  Hades,  and  final  investiture  as  Judge  of  the  Dead. 
The  next  most  interesting  portion  is  the  birth  of  Horns,  to  which 
subject  the  western  temple  is  devoted.  The  Christians  have  made 
sad  havoc  here  with  their  mud-plastering ;  but  significant  portions 
may  be  made  out ;  and  at  the  end  sufficient  dearance  has  been  efiected 
to  bring  out  the  beautiful  group  of  Isis  with  Horns  on  her  knees, 
receiving  homage  on  all  hands,  the  guardian  hawk  overhead  being 
surrounded  with  a  glory  of  radiating  water-plants. 

*  What  a  'symbol  is  this  defacement  itself  of  that  action  of  the 
infirm  human  mind,  whidi  is  for  ever  obliterating,  as  far  as  it  can, 
all  ideas  but  its  own  I  How  faithless  in  fact,  as  well  as  ignorant,  is 
that  zeal  which  would  extinguish  as  dangerous  all  conceptions  but 
those  which  suit  its  own  tranMent  needs,  and  which  ccAisiders  as  fake 
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all  ideaa  and  all  Qjcpreasions  of  them  which  are  not  at  the  moment 
present,  to  themselves  I  And  how  great  is  the  symbolical  encourage- 
ment here  in  the  durability  of  the  old  representations,  and  the  in- 
effectual character  of  the  defacement!  These  Christians  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  buried  away  for  ever  those  old  gods  of 
Egypt,  and  driven  oat  the  whole  time-honoured  group  to  mi&e  way 
for  their  saints.  They  thought  tlie  thing  was  done  when  they  had 
put  a  yellew  halo  over  the  lotos-glory ;  and  the  dove  over  tlie  hawk ; 
and  St.  Peter,  with  his  keys  of  heaven^  over  Fhthah,  with  his  key  of 
life ;  and  ang^  with  their  palm-branches  over  the  assessors  of  the 
dead,  with  their  feather  symbols  of  integrity :  as  the  Puritans  of 
modem  times  supposed  they  had  destroyed  superstition  by  burning 
altar-pieces  and  stripping  cathedrals.  But  such  extinction,  being  no 
man's  business,  is  in  no  man's  power.  The  mud  plaster  can  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  old  gods  reappear,  serene  and  beauti^il,  and  almost  as 
venerable  as  ever  to  thode  who  can  discern  their  ideal  through  their 
forms ;  and  it  may  be  that  their  worship  is  as  lively  as  ever  in  the 
hearts  of  thoeo  who  regard  them  (as  their  best  worshippers  always  did 
regard  them)  as  imperishable  ideas  presented  in  forms  congenial  to 
their  times.  The  Christian  saints,  with  their  halos,  keys,  pdms,  and 
books,  share  the  same  privilege.  No  narrow  puritan  zeal  can  abolish 
them.  In  as  far  as  they  embody  spiritual  truth,  they  must  share  the 
immortality  of  truth :  exactly  so  far,  and  no  further.  Meantime,  we 
who  have  stood  before  the  plastered  walls  of  Philos,  and  the  ruins  of 
Catholic  churches,  cannot  escape  the  admonition  they  convey — to 
accept  the  truth  which  comes  to  us,  without  daring  to  interfere  with 
what  comes  (as  they  believe)  to  others:  to  enjoy  our  brightening 
dawn,  without  trying  to  putout  the  moon  and  stars ;  which  would 
not  have  existed,  if  tiiey  had  not  been  wanted  by  some  beings  beyond 
onr  jorifidiction^  and  in  some  plaoe  beyond  our  ken.* 


Aet.  111. — 1.  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes^  down 
to  the  Occupation  of  Lcdman ;  from  the  Journals  of  James 
Brooke,  Esq.,  Rajah  of  Sarawak  and  Governor  of  Labtum* 
Together  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Operaiions  of  H.  M.  S.  Iris. 
By  Captain  Roditet  Mundt,  B.  N.  London :  Murray,  1848. 

2.  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Samarang^  during  the 
Years  1843-6,  employed  surveying  the  Islands  of  tlie  Eastern 
Archipelago ;  accompanied  by  a  brief  Vocabulary  of  the  Prin^ 
cipal  Languages.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  By  Captain  Sir 
Edwaed  Belchee,  R.  N.,  C.B.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition.  TVith  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Islands.  By  Aethue  Adams,  Assistant 
Suigeon.    London :  Beeve,  Benham,  and  Beeve,  1848. 

nPHOUGH  the  great  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have  lonff 
carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the   Orientd 
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Archipelago,  we  have,  up  to  the  present  hour,  been  content  to 
remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  that  large  dtyision  of  Asia. 
The  merchant  has  trafficked  with  it,  and  the  mariner  navigated 
its  narrow  seas,  without  contributing  much  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  civilised  communities.  We  may,  in  fact, 
almost  be  said  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  vast  group  of  half  fabu- 
lous isles,  lying  on  the  utmost  confines  of  enterprise,  midway 
between  the  territories  of  history  and  romance.  The  reader 
of  old  voyages  and  travels  will  remember  something  of  Maffellaa 
and  St  Francis  Xavier,  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  of  William 
Adams  of  Gillingham,  Captain  Saris  and  Oliver  Van  Noort, 
who  made  it  the  scene  of  their  adventures;  and  the  names 
of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  and  Sir  James  Brooke  connect  the 
subject  with  contemporary  associations:  But  it  will  be  long 
before  the  public  generally  acquire  just  notions  of  the  twelve 
thousand  islands,  the  prodigious  area  they  occupy  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  their  scenery,  and 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  their  resources. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  recently  made  some  steps  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  Books  on  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  Java,  Sumatra,  Pulo,  Ejilamantan, 
or  Borneo,  Celeb^,  and  the  Philippines,  have  been  brought 
within  the  circle  of  popular  knowledge.  Much,  however,  still 
renudns  to  be  done,  to  familiarise  the  public  with  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  which,  commencmg  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  stretches  away  eastward  far  into  the  Pacific, 
through  more  than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude ;  wliile  in  breadth 
it  extends  through  thirty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Timor 
in  the  vicinity  of  Australia  to  Bengui,  the  northern  point  of 
Luzon,  in  the  parallel  of  Hainan.  Within  this  immense  cii^ 
cumference  w^e  discover  several  va^t  islands  and  groups,  in- 
habited by  races  of  men  differing  very  greatly  from  each  other 
in  character,  complexion,  religion,  language,  and  manners ;  some 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation,  so  as  even  to 
have  attained  to  ideas  more  or  less  perfect  of  a  free  government  — 
while  others  still  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  bEirbarism,  and 
in  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  life  scarcely  surpass  their 
neighbours  on  the  plains  of  New  Holland. 

Yet  every  where  throughout  these  islands  we  discover  the 
materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce,  the  means  of  easy  com- 
munication, and  apparently  all  the  elements  which  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  civil  society.  No  part  of  the  globe  pos- 
sesses a  more  genial  climate.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  in  many  places  unknown.  Health  is  promoted  by  those 
powerful  atmospheric  currents  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
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monsoons,  prevail  periodically,  and  bring  along  with  them  re- 
freshing and  fertilising  rains.  Volcanic  agency  from  beneath, 
as  in  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes  and  elsewhere,  has  thrust  up  the 
mountains  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  thus  prepared  a  resting 
place  for  the  clouds,  the  cradles  of  innumerable  rivers,  and  the 
sites  of  those  mighty  primsoval  forests,  which  impress  so  peculiar 
«  character  on  the  landscapes  of  the  Archipelago. 
•  Continental  Asia  is  much  less  distinguished  for  the  rich 
diversity  of  its  productions  than  this  insular  prolongation  of  it 
towards  the  south-east.  Europe  has  for  centuries  been  familiar 
with  the  costly  spices  of  the  Moluccas,  with  the  ebony,  pearls, 
and  ostrich  feathers  of  New  Guinea ;  the  diamonds,  camphor^ 
and  gold  of  Borneo ;  the  rice  and  pepper  of  Java  and  Sumatra ; 
the  sugar,  red  veined  ebony,  cigars,  coffee,  and  hides  of  the  Phi^ 
lippines ;  and  the  bees'  wax,  edible  birds'  nests,  trepang, '  and 
odoriferous  gums  found  generally  in  all  the  islands.  But  our 
curiosity  has  not  yet  impelled  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
geography  of  ^the  several  groups,  to  accompany  Forrest  on  his 
adventurous  voyage  from  Balembangan  to  New  Guinea;  to 
toil  through  the  valuable  but  quaint  researches  and  speculations 
of  Dalrymple ;  to  encounter  the  tedious  prolixity  of  the  Dutch 
navigators;  and  thus  make  our  imagination  at  home,  as  it 
were,  in  all  the  verdant  islands  and  sunny  seas  comprehended 
within  the  capacious  designation  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
And  yet  the  inducement  to  apply  ourselves  to  this  branch  of 
oriental  learning  is  not  smalL  Upwards  of  forty  millions  of 
human  beings,  according  to  some  calculations,  are  there  already : 
waiting  to  cultivate  a  further  intimacy  with  Europe,  and  to 
be  quickened  into  intelligence  and  moral  activity  by  die  touch 
of  Western  civilisation.  As  it  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archi- 
pelago are  no  where  mere  listless  savages,  subsisting  on  the  boun* 
ties  of  nature,  and  indifferent  to  the  morrow.  They  display,  on 
the  contrary,  much  industry  and  energy :  and  whether  on  land 
or  sea,  are  perpetually  engaged  in  collecting,  preserving,  deve- 
loping, or  distributing  the  productions  of  their  several  islands. 
On  the  coasts  we  behold  innumerable  fishermen  employed  in 
taking  or  curing  trepang,  collecting  agar-agar,  or  diving  for 
pearls.  On  the  plains  and  low  lands,  we  find  numerous  tribes 
engaged  in  agriculture,  raising  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  or 
spices,  cultivating  betel  or  cocoa-nut  groves,  or  growing  those 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  which  no  where  abound  more  plenti- 
fiiUy*  Meanwhile,  the  seas,  shoals,  bays,  gulfs,  and  channels 
swarm  with  trading  prahus,  navigated  by  Bugis,  Malays,  Java- 
nese, Bajows,  and  I^apuans,  and  conveying  to  and  fro  for  ex- 
change or  sale  the  commodities  of  the  several  groups  and  isles. 
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■  The  fint  glimpse  obtained  by  the  people  of  the  West  of  this 
wonderful  Archipelago  was  through  the  relations  of  the  great 
Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who»  in  the  serrioe  of  the 
Mongol  Emperor  of  C3iina»  explored  it  abont  the  year  1290. 
In  the  following  century  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  during  his  thirty- 
four  years'  traveLs,  likewise  visited  it ;  but  nearly  two  centuries 
more  elapsed,  before  commercial  enterprise  advanced  so  far  to» 
Wards  the  East.  Meanwhile,  however,  an  Asiatic  people  had  dis- 
covered the  Archipelago,  and  were  exploring  it  in  all  directions, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  conversion.  These  were  the  Arabs : 
who,  issuing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  penetrated 
through  the  Atolls  of  the  Maldives,  doubled  the  southern  pfo« 
montory  of  Ceylon,  traversed  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  boldly  navi- 
gated the  channels  of  the  twelve  thousand  ishmds,  and  extended 
their  voyages  to  the  shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  With  the 
detuls  of  their  mercantile  and  religious  operations  we  are  un- 
acquainted. We  only  know  that  adventurer  after  adventurer 
from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
mpeared  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  taking  up  their  abode  in 
the  wealthier  and  more  desirable  islands,  became  so  many  apostles 
of  El  Islam.  Here,  by  these  men  and  the  mariners  who  brought 
them  to  the  field  of  their  labours,  was  collected  much  of  the  mar 
terials  of  those  wonderful  Tales,  which  under  the  name  of  '  The 
<  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  have  since  made  the  drcmt  of  the 
World.  Full  of  the  courage  which  is  inspired  by  enthusiastic  piety 
iind  the  passion  for  gain,  the  Mohammedan  merchants,  in  settling 
among  the  idolaters,  invariably  determined  in  secret  to  overthrow 
their  superstition,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  their  temporal 
power  which  was  based  upon  it.  Belief  in  the  Koran  operated 
hke  the  tie  of  brotherhood.  The  Faithful  were  generally  ready 
to  aid  each  other,  to  project  common  enterprises,  and  to  elevate 
some  fortunate  disciple  of  the  Prophet  from  the  obscurity  of 
private  life  to  a  throne.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
eady  Muslims,  of  whose  exploits  we  have  no  record,  we  may 
partly  conjecture  from  that  which  took  place  in  Java  towards 
tiie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Hindi  kingdom, 
whose  capital  was  Moja  Pahit,  leJOl  beneath  the  sword  of  Mo- 
hammedan adventurers  from  Sumatra,  just  as  the  course  of 
European  enterprise  was  on  the  point  of  being  directed  towards 
these  Eastern  seas. 

.  In  1509,  eleven  years  after  the  illustrious  Vasoo  de  Gama 
had  opened  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
Don  Lopez  de  Sequeira  may  be  said  to  have  discovered, 
the  Oriental  Archipdago,  when  with  a  small  squadron  he  made 
thQ  coast  of  Pedir,  in   Sumatra.     Proceeding  afterwards  to 
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Malacca,  on  the  Malaj*  Peninsula^  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  Saltan  Mohammed,  who  defeated  him,  took  a  nmnber  of  the 
Portuguese  prisoners,  and  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  great  Alphonso  Albuquerque  sailed 
to  Malacca,  ostensibly  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  Sequeira,  but 
in  reality  to  extend  the  dominions  of  Portugal  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  Into  the  details  of  the  enterprises  and  wars  that 
followed,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  The  Portuguese  pene- 
trated the  Archipelago  in  search  of  the  Spice  Islands,  made 
forcible  settlements  on  the  Moluccas,  and  were  guilty  of  in« 
describable  cruelty  and  treachery  in  the  course  of  their  victorious 
career.  Still  further  to  exasperate  their  ambition  by  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  the  Spaniards,  under  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by 
birth  but  in  the  service  of  Charles  Y.,  astonished  them  by  appear* 
ing  in  the  Archipelago  in  1519  from  the  other  side,  by  the  straits^ 
which  bear  his  name.  Magellan  only  discovered  die  Manillas, 
to  lose  his  life  there :  and  so  much  were  the  Spaniards  occupied 
in  other  quarters,  that  it  was  not  until  1564,  that  they  took  pos- 
session  of  them,  and  in  honour  of  Philip  11.  changed  their  name 
to  that  of  the  Philippines.  Fiften  or  sixteen  years  later  the 
fluctuations  of  European  politics  reached  these  distant  regions. 
13y  a  singular  coincidence  Philip  united  Portugal  to  Spain^ 
and  the  Dutch  shook  oS  .the  Spanish  yoke,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  (1579,  1580).  The  Dutch  had  supplied  themselves  as 
merchants  with  the  conunodities  of  the  East  at  Lisbon*  They 
had  now  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  treat  the  Portuguese  as 
Spaniards ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  their  predecessors,  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  East  as  conquerors.  When  the  Portuguese 
recovered  their  national  independence  in  1640,  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  retrieve  the  oriental  empire  they  had  by  this  time  lost. 
-  The  flag  of  Holland  first  made  its  appearance  in  these  seas  in 
1596 :  shortly  after  which  England  also  made  some  efibrts  to 
share  the  commerce  and  spoils  of  Insular  Asia.  But  while  the 
Dutch  went 'on  patiently  nursing  their  influence,  consolidating 
their  trade,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  futture  empire,  our 
countrymen,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  brilliant  commencement  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere,  relinquished  the  enterprise  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  on  the  continent  of  India»  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Dutch 
were  occupied  in  strengthening  their  position  in  the  .Indian 
•Archipelago,  driving  out  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and 
securing  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  spices.  Gradually  the 
Portuguese  vaiushed  from  the  scene,  but  the  Spaniards  main*- 
tained  their  ground  in  the  Philippines ;  and — while  the  Dutch, 
diiefly  confining  their  attentions  to  the  south,  stretched  westr 
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ward  and  eastward  from  Java,  obtained  exclusive  dominion 
oyer  the  Moluccas,  insinuated  themselves  into  Borneo,  and 
established  factories  in  Celebes— the  Spaniards  predominated 
in  the  northern  groups,  made  settlements  on  the  great  island  of 
Magindanao,  attempted  the  reduction  of  the  Sulus,  and  even 
iBxtended  their  claims  to  Palawan  and  Northern  Borneo. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  piracy  in  antiquity,  and  find  it 
able  to  make  head  against  the  Koman  republic,  even  in  its  most 
palmy  days,  we  are  apt,  with  a  smile,  to  impute  the  circumstance 
to  the  imperfection  of  naval  science  in  those  ages ;  forgetting 
that  the  buccaneering  system  destroyed  by  Pompey  was  scarcely 
more  formidable  to  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  world,  than 
that  which  now  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  British  settle- 
ment, and  in  the  very  heart,  we  might  almost  say,  of  the 
Netherlands'  East  Indies.  At  all  events,  the  pirates  who  dis- 
puted the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean  with  Rome,  though 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  possessed  on  land  of  a  superb  basis 
of  operations  (the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Barbary  powers,  so 
long  the  disgrace  of  Christendom),  were  few  compared  with  their 
successors  in  the  eastern  seas ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  naval 
strength,  command  whole  principalities,  and  almost  empires 
ashore,  where  they  mimic  regal  splendour,  and  exercise  many  of 
4he  functions,  and  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  kings.  His- 
tory, which  seldom  underrates  the  forces  of  belligerents,  esti- 
mates at  twenty-four  thousand  the  pirates  defeated  by  Cse<^r*8 
rivaL  We  may,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  maintain 
that  more  than  four  times  that  number  now  carry  on  the  same 
calling  in  the  eastern  seas,  though  existing  under  different  con- 
ditions,— inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  no  common  purpose,  have 
no  general  organisation,  and  are  swayed  by  no  central  authority* 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  all  who  have  bestowed  any 
consideration  on  the  subject,  that  the  haunts  of  pirates  are 
distributed  as  it  were  over  the  ocean  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Wherever  there  exist  numerous  groups  of  islands,  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels,  lavishly 
Indented  with  creeks  and  bays,  encompassed  with  reefs  and 
shoals,  pierced  with  caverns,  and  walled  in  part  with  precipices, 
«which  none  but  desperadoes  will  descend  or  climb,  there  you 
may  almost  reckon  with  certainty  on  discovering  a  piratical 
station. 

The  earliest  buccaneers  known  to  history  made  their  appear- 
nnce  among  the  isles  and  rocks  which  stud  the  Egcan;  the 
Normans  issued  from  the  intricate  and  half-frozen  seas  of  the 
North;  the  buccaneers  of  America  founded  their  short-lived 
empire  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  the  Juasmis 
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selected  for  their  place  of  refuge  the  innumerable  rocks  and 
islets  which  stretch  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Oman ;  and  the 
Malays,  Ulanuns,  Balanini,  Bajows,  Sulus,  Papuans,  and  other 
marauders  who  infest  the  Indian  Archipelago,  rejoice  in  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  reefs,  shoals,  gulfs,  bays,  creeks,  and  channels, 
into  which  the  circumference  of  the  twelve  thousand  islands  is 
broken  up. 

The  navigators  and  mariners  who  frequent  those  seas  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend,  from  whence  can  issue  those  myriads  of 
war  prahus  which  they  encounter  everywhere,  threading  the 
most  tortuous  passages,  standing  up  and  down  the  rivers,  or 
stealing  round  the  sandpits  and  headlands  which  diversify  every 
shore.  But  if  we  unroll  before  us  a  map  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  institute  inquiries  respecting  the  haunts  of  the  pirates,  our 
surprise  will  cease :  or,  if  we  wonder  at  all,  it  will  be  at  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  so  many  enemies  and  obstacles,  an  immense 
and  perpetually  increasing  trade  should  still  be  carried  on.  From 
Sumatra  on  the  west  to  New  Guinea  on  the  east,  and  from 
Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Floris  on  the  south,  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  Magindanao  and  Palawan  northward,  there  is  scarcely- 
a  single  island  which  does  not  send  forth  buccaneers.  But  wo 
must  not  form  our  ideas  of  th^m  upon  the  Corsair  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  from  the  pirates  who  once  infested  our  own  seas :  they 
are  not  mere  robbers,  without  home  or  habitation  —  without 
family  or  property — who  scour  the  ocean  in  search  of  gain,  as 
highwaymen  used  to  traverse  Hounslow  Heath.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  carry  on  during  a  portion  of  the  year  other  callings 
on  sea  or  land — fishing,  trading,  or  cultivating  the  soil,  like 
honest  and  industrious  people.  Many  of  their  settlements  are 
among  the  pleasantest  spots  in  the  whole  East.  You  ascend 
some  newly-discovered,  secluded  river,  stretching  far  into  the 
interior,  across  beautiful  plains,  through  immense  primitive 
forests,  up  broad  picturesque  valleys,  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  for  the  magnificence  of  their  vegetation :  and  you  come 
suddenly  upon  a  sweet  little  village,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  neat 
and  graceful  houses,  erected  on  wooden  pillars  with  the  lightest 
materials,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  as  trim  and  well  ordered 
as  any  in  China.  You  inquire  who  are  the  dwellers  in  this 
attractive  spot,  and  you  learn  that  they  are  pirates !  You  behold 
the  women  and  children  sitting  at  work  or  playing  in  their  lofty 
balconies,  where  some  venerable  old  man,  with  blanched  beard 
and  weather-beaten  countenance,  sits  calmly  meditating  on  the 
afiairs  of  this  sublunary  world.  That  respectable  person  is  also 
a  pirate,  though  he  prays  daily  to  Allah,  and  performs  all  the 
ordinary  duties  prescribed  by  his  religion.  You  enter  the 
houses,  and  find  in  them  some  proofs  of  the  civilisation  of  Western 
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Aaia,  characterised  bj  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula;  while  next  door,  perhaps,  jou  perceive  long  strings 
of  hunum  heads  depending  in  festoons  from  the  ceiling,  or 

fithered  np  in  nets  ready  to  be  exhibited  at  the  orgies  of  some 
agan  festival  Around,  the  country  far  and  near  is  elaborately 
cultivated ;  and  breezy  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  at  once  adorn 
the  landscape,  enrich  the  proprietor,  and  afford  the  traveller  a 
refreshing  shade.  Nevertheless,  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the 
year,  forth  from  this  agreeable  home -^  this  Uttle  tropical  para- 
dise —  issues  a  ruthless  band  of  buccaneers,  who,  with  lelahs  and 
matchlocks,  spears,  bows,  and  poison-darting  sumpitans,  spread 
desolation  &r  and  wide. 

In  magnitude  and  appearance  the  piratical  fleets  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  Those  of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  some  other 
tribes,  consist  of  small  light  boats,  rudely  built  and  armed, 
which  are  propelled  rapidly  with  paddle  and  sail  along  the 
shore.  Unequal  to  long  voyages  or  contests  with  large  vessels, 
they  only  aim  at  the  plimder  of  native  trading  boats,  or  the 
capture  of  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fleets  of  the  Illanuns 
and  Balanini,  on  their  departure  from  their  island  homes  upon 
long  marauding  expeditions,  present  a  spectacle  of  wonderful 
magnificence,  consisting,  sometimes,  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  war 
pranus  with  numerous  banks  of  rowers,  double  decks,  warriors 
clad  gorgeously  in  scarlet,  bright  brass  guns,  flashing  spears  and 
scimitars,  lofty  masts,  broad  sails,  and  parti-coloured  streamers 
waving  and  flapping  in  the  breeze. 

It  is  impossible,  while  considering  the  habits,  strength,  and 
character  of  these  pirates,  not  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
them  and  our  own  buccaneering  ancestors,  the  Vikings  or  Sea 
Kings  of  the  North ;  who  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  carried 
on  along  the  shores  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany, 
France  and  England,  the  same  profession,  and  exercised  the 
same  cruelties  and  atrocities  as  now  disgrace  the  rovers  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  both  cases  the  system  arose  out  of 
similar  circumstances  —  a  defective  government,  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  \iseful  arts,  a  wrongly-directed  education,  and 
the  prevalence  of  erroneous  and  perverted  opinions  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  society.  Among  the  Northmen  peaceful  pur- 
suits were  held  in  little  esteem.  To  acquire  by  force  was  more 
honourable  than  to  earn  by  industry.  In  order  to  provide  for 
their  sons  and  kinsmen,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Scandinavia, 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  betake  themselves  to  agriculture 
or  commerce  or  any  other  profitable  profession,  suppEed  them 
with  the  means  of  building,  manning,  and  equipping  a  number 
of  vessels,  with  which  they  scoured  the  sea  in  quest  of  plunder 
and  captives.     Accustomed  to  struggle  with  the  elements,  to 
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endure  priyations,  and  to  Uve  in  the  perp<|huil  presence  of 
danger^  they  quiddy  learned  to  set  a  slight  yalue  upon  life,  and 
to  stifle  in  their  breasts  all  sentiments  of  compassion.  They 
habituated  themselves  to  look  on  wounds,  and  blood,  and  torture, 
and  the  miseries  of  captivity,  without  the  least  emotion ;  and 
when  their  turn  came  to  suffer  or  to  die,  they  went  through 
the  ceremony  with  complete  indifference.     JRidens  marior. 

The  same  thing  may  now  be  predicated  of  our  Indian  pirates^ 
Scorning  the  quiet  drudgery  of  sedentary  life,  except  during 
iheir  season  of  compulsory  leisure,  their  principal  chiefs  aim  at 
opulence  and  power  solely  through  rapine  and  violence.  To  themj^ 
merchants  are  but  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  pacific  dwellers 
on  land,  the  rough  agriculturist,  and  the  toiling  artizan,  only  so 
many  articles  of  traffic.  Without  pity  or  remorse,  they  fire  vil*^ 
lages  at  night  just  as  the  Scandinavians  did,  massacring  all  who 
offer  resiBtance ;  make  captives  of  the  remainder,  manacle  or  bind 
them  to  each  other  like  wild  beasts,  cast  them  pell-mell  into  the 
holds  of  their  prahus,  and  sell  them  at  the  next  slave  market  into 
hopeless  servitude.  Nor  is  it  the  weak  and  unprotected  alone» 
against  whom  they  direct  their  attacks.  As  the  Normans  of 
okl  landed  boldly  in  thickly-peopled  districts,  assaulted  towns 
and  villages,  and  even  laid  siege  occasionally  to  capital  cities,  89 
the  Ulanuns  and  Balanini  fly  at  the  noblest  game,  storm  the 
strongholds  *of  princes,  and  lay  large  cities  in  ashes.  Even  so 
recently  as  our  treaty  with  Omar  All  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  Balanini  openly  threatened  to  undertake  an  expedi^ 
tion  against  Brun6  and  destroy  it,  to  punish  the  Sultan  for 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  us. 

It  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbers,  enterprise^ 
and  daring  of  these  men,  to  observe,  that  throughout  an  immense 
area  of  some  thousand  leagues  square,  no  native  vessel  navigates 
the  sea  in  8afet;y>  no  native  inhabitant  of  the  land^  whethejj^ 
prince  or  peasant,  sleeps  at  night  securely  in  his  bed.  The 
power  of  the  sea  kiogs  of  the  East  makes  its  appearance  every* 
where,  when  least  expected, — 'from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Sumatra  to  the  most  south-westerly  province  of  New  Gninea, 
emd  from  the  Philippines  to  Sandal  Wood  Island.  Historians 
have  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  Scandinavian  pirates  wei^e 
able  to  build,  fit  out,  and  yictual  ships  which  were  equal  to 
voyages  of  more  than  a  year's  duration.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  utmost  limits  of  their  expeditions  were  confined  within  a 
narrow  (urde,  in  every  part  of  which  they  could  easily  obtain 
wajter  and  provisions.  The  buccaneers  of  the  Archipelago  would 
have  made  light  of  this.  They  are  often  known  to  be  out  for  up^ 
wards  of  two  years,  within  which  period  they  sometimes  traverse 
ten-  thousand  miles  of  sea:  since  they  have  been  found  on  the 
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noitlH western  coast  of  Borneo,  having  on  board  slaves  from  Papua 
and  merchandise  from  the  Patani,  in  the  Mahty  Peninsuk. 

The  brilliant  success,  which  fortune  sometimes  awarded  to 
the  Yikings  of  the  North,  falls  also  at  times  to  the  share  of 
their  modem  representatives  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  where 
many  an  Oriental  Bollo  has  won  splendid  provinces  with  his 
sword,  and  seated  himself  by  force  on  a  more  or  less  durable 
throne.  Nearly  every  island,  small  and  great,  within  the  circuit 
of  that  vast  group  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  accepted  a 
sovereign  from  among  the  pirates,  whose  courage  and  intelli- 
gence may,  in  such  countries  indeed,  be  admitted  to  entitle 
them  to  supreme  authority.  Until  recently  the  attention  of  the 
world  has  not  been  directed  to  the  rovers  of  the  East :  while 
numerous  vrriters  have  vied  with  each  other  in  vaunting  the 
heroism  of  the  Sea  Kings.  But,  if  we  divest  ourselves  of 
traditional  prejudices,  and  extend  our  impartial  admiration  from 
the  deeds  of  our  Scandinavian  forefathers  to  those  of  our  Mo- 
hammedan and  Pagan  enemies  in  Insular  Asia,  we  shall  find 
among  the  latter  examples  of  an  equally  chivalrous  courage  and 
of  the  same  contempt  of  death.  Mr.  Brooke,  who  is  able  fully  to 
appreciate  the  enthusiastic  valour  which  he  is  compelled  to  extir- 
pate, records,  with  a  sort  of  proud  satisfaction,  the  Spartan  heroism 
displayed  by  the  Illanun  Panglima  on  the  beach  of  Sarawak. 

^  Arrived  at  Siru,'  he  says,  '  I  found  the  Fatingi  waiting  till  the 
Pangeran  and  the  Illanun  Panglima  came  to  the  beach;  and,  to 
prevent  suspicion,  my  party  kept  close  in  the  boat,  whence  I  could 
observe  what  was  passing  without.  The  Pangeran  and  Illanun  walked 
down,  both  well  anned^  and  the  latter  dressed  out  with  a  variety  of 
charms.  Once  on  the  beach  retreat  was  impossible,  for  our  people 
surrounded  them,  though  without  committing  any  hostile  act.  The 
suspicion  of  the  two  was,  however,  roused,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  their  different  demeanour.  The  Borneo  Pangeran  remained 
quiet,  silent,  and  motionless,  a  child  might  have  taken  him.  The 
Magindanao  Blanun  lashed  himself  to  desperation ;  flourishing  his 
spear  in  one  hand  and  the  other  on  the  handle  of  his  sword,  he  defied 
those  collected  about  him.  He  danced  his  war  dance  on  the  sand, 
his  face  became  deadly  pale,  his  wild  eyes  glared,  he  was  ready  to 
<imok^  to  die,  but  not  to  die  alone.  His  time  was  come,  for  he  was 
dangerous,  and  to  catch  him  was  impossible ;  and  accordingly  Patingi 
Ali^  walking  past,  leaped  forward  and  struck  a  spear  through  his  back 
far  between  his  shoulders,  half  a  foot  out  at  his  breast.  I  had  no 
idea  that  after  such  a  stab  a  man  could,  even  for  a  few  instants,  exert 
himself ;  but  the  panglima,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  rushed 
forward  with  his  spear  and  thrust  it  at  the  breast  of  another  'man ; 
but  strength  and  life  failed,  and  the  weapon  did  not  enter.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds.'* 


*  Mundy's  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  i.  309. 
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Another  passi^  from  tlie  same  deeply  interesting  Journal: 
"will  show  that  all  pirates  do  not  display  the  same  stoicism,  and 
that  neither  intrepidity  nor  affectation  is  always  able  to  subdue 
or  disguise  the  fear  of  death:  — 

^  About  one  the  pirate  Budrudeen  was  taken  across  the  water  to 
the  house  of  his  own  relatives,  who  were  present,  and  had  previously 
consented  to  his  death,  and  there  strangled  by  Pangeran  Bakore. 
The  mode  of  execution  is  refined.  The  priscmer  is  placed  inside  thick 
musqnito  curtains,  and  the  cord  twisted  from  behind.  The  criminal, 
it  is  said,  kept  repeating,  *'  What !  am  I  to  be  put  to  death  for  only 
"  killing  the  Chinese  ?  Mercy !  Mercy ! "  His  brother-in-law  was 
krissed  by  a  follower  of  the  rtgah  inside  a  house ;  .his  hands  were 
held  out,  and  the  long  kriss  being  fixed  within  the  clavicle  bone  on 
the  left  side,  was  pushed  down  to  the  heart.  The  criminal  smiled 
as  they  fixed  the  kriss,  and  died  instantly.'* 

Brave  men,  however,  always  die  in  much  the  same  manner  when 
their  passions  are  excited,  or  when  the  necessity  comes  for  meet- 
ing their  fate.  The  consciousness  of  a  life  of  blood  does  not  ap- 
pear to  daunt  them.  No  disciple  of  Zeno,  nurtured  in  the  Portico 
on  ethics  and  cold  syllogisms,  could  depart  out  of  life  with  more 
magnanimous  composure  than  one  of  these  freebooters,  who 
received  his  mortal  wound  in  a  piratical  encounter.     *  The 

*  account  given,'  says  £eppel,  *  of  the  scene  which  presented 
^  itself  on  the  deck  of  the  defeated  pirate  when  taken  possession 

*  of,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  characters  of  these  fierce 

*  rovers,  resembling  greatly  what  we  read  of  the  Norsemen  and 
^  Scandinavians  of  early  ages.     Among  the  mortally  wounded 

*  lay  the  young  commander  of  the  prahu,  one  of.  the  most  noble 

*  forms  of  the  human  race ;  his  countenance  handsome  as  the 
^  hero  of  Oriental  romance,  and  his  whole  bearing  wonderftilly. 
'  impressive  and  touching.     He  was  shot  in  front  and  through 

*  the  lungs,  and  his  last  moments  were  rapidly  approaching.  He 
'  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth 

*  with  the  voice  he  vainly  essayed  to  utter  in  words.  Again 
'  and  again  he  tried,  but  again  and  again  the  vital  fluid  drowned 
'  the  dying  effort.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  im- 
'  portance  which  he  desired  to  communicate,  and  a  shade  of  dis- 
'  appointment  and  regret  passed  over  his  brow,  when  he  felt 
'  that  every  essay  was  unavailing,  and  that  his  manly  strength 
'  and  daring  spirit  were  dissolving  into  the  dark  night  of  annihi- 

*  lation.     The  pitying  conquerors  raised  him  gently  up,  and  he 

*  was  seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  welling  out  of  the 

*  blood  was  less  distressing;  but  the  end  speedily  came;  he  folded 
'  his  arms  heroically  across  his  wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes 
^^— ^  ■  ' 

*  Mundy's  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  1. 819. 
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^  upon  the  British  seamen  around)  and  casting  one  last  glance 
^  at  the  ocean^  the  theatre  of  his  daring  exjuoitSy  on  which  h6 
^  had  so  ofiben  fought  and  triumphed — expired  without  a  righ.'*^ 

The  speech  which  this  pirate  diief  would  have  uttered,  but 
could  not  for  the  overflowiog  of  his  life's  blood  willi  his  voice, 
may,  without  the  least  eztraTaganoe,  be  supplied  from  one  of 
the  Northern  Sagas.  In  the  reoocds  of  the  Sea  Kings,  which 
often  describe  heroes  smiling,  like  the  Borneo  ofaiefs  in  their 
last  moments,  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  a  wholesale  butchery 
of  captive  rovers  from  the  celebrated  strong  hold  of  Jomsburgh  j 
among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rivalry  which 
of  them  should  display  the  greatest  coolness  and  jocularity  in 
the  extremity  of  a  fearful  death. 

In  a  cruising  voyage  about  the  year  924,  the  Jomsburgheni 
fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Jarl  Hakon,  a  king  of  Norway.  Su- 
perstition appears  to  have  had  its  share  in  their  defeat.  They 
fancied  that  they  saw  Thorgerd  Hordabrud  herself  at  the  prow 
of  Hakon's  ship  with  whole  volleys  of  arrows  flying  from  her 
fingers,  each  arrow  bringing  to  one  of  them  his  death-wound# 
Sigwald  cut  the  cable  and  sailed  away,  saying,  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  to  fight  i^ainst  men^  and  not  against  witches.  When 
Bui  the  Thick  perceived  that  further  resistance  was  fruitless,  he 
took  two  chests  full  of  gold,  and  calling  out  ^  Overboard  all  Peri's 
^menl'  plunged  with  his  treasure  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
,  Yagn,  however,  continued  to  fight  valiantly  against  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Norwegians ;  but  was  at  lengUi  overpowered  and 
taken  prisoner,  with  thirty  of  his  followers.  To  reduce  sucli 
men  to  slsvery  was  a  thing  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  for 
the  Danes,  as  Adam  of  Bremen  observes,  were  so  impatient  o^ 
servitude,  that  rather  than  endure  it,  they  immediately  took 
refuge  in  death.  Like  Muda  Hassim,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  pirate  Budrudeen  and  his  brother-in-law,  Jarl  Hakon  re- 
solved to  deliver  himself  from  his  prisoners  with  the  axe ;  and  in 
the  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
forth  for  execution.     We  take  the  narrative  from  Mallet. 

'  The  prisoners  being  seated  on  a  log  of  wood  with  their  1^' 

*  bound  together  by  a  rope,  withies  or  osier  twigs  were  twisted 
^  in  their  hair.  A  slave  was  tiien  placed  behind  each,  to  keep 
^  his  bead  steady,  by  holding  fast  the  withies  braided  into  a 

*  band  for  that  purpose.  The  executioner  was  no  less  a  per-J 
'  sonage  than  Thorkell  Leire,  one  of  the  most  renowned  Nor-j 

*  wegian  chieftains,  whose  daughter  Y^n  had  vowed  to  gain 
'  possession  of  without  the  consent  of  her  relations.     Thoikell 


*  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,  ii.  22, 2a. 
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b^an  hk  sangoumry  task  by  striking  off  the  head  of  him  whd 
sat  outmost  oii<the  log.  After  he  had  beheaded  the  next  two^ 
he  adked  the  prisoners  wW  they  thought  of  death. 

*  "  What  happened  to  my  father,^  replied  one,  "  must  happeit 
^  to  me.     He  died,  and  so  must  L" 

*  Another  said  he  remembered  too  well  the  laws  of  Jomsberg 
to  fear  dying ;  a  third  deoIaTed  that  a  glorious  death  was  evei^ 
welcome  to  him,  and  that  such  a  death  was  fieur  preferable  toan 
infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorkell's.  ^ 

*  "  I  only  beg  of  thee,"  said  a  fourth,  '*  to  be  quick  over  thy 
^f  work,  for  thou  must  know  it  is  a  question  often  discussed  at 
**  Jomsberg,  whether  or  not  a  man  feels  anything  after  losing 
<<  his  head.     I  will,  therefore,  grasp  this  knife  in  my  hand ;  if 

after  my  head  is«cut  off,  I  throw  it  at  thee,  it  will  show  that 
I  retain  some  feeling;  if  I  let  it  fall,  it  will  prove  the  con-; 
trary:   strike,  therefore,  and  decide  the  question  without 
"  further  delay." 

^  Thorkell,  says  the  Saga  man,  struck  off  the  man's  head  with 
a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  but  the  knife  instantly  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Strike  the  blow  in  my  face,"  said  the  next ;  *^  I  will  sit 

still  without  flinching,  and  take  notice  whether  I  ever  wink 

my  eyes;  for  our  Jomsberg  people  know  how  to  meet  the 

stroke  of  death  without  betraying  any  emotion." 

'.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  receiyol  the  blow  without  showing 

the  least  sim  of  fear,  or  so  much  as  winking  his  eyes  ;  Sigurd, 

the  son  of  Bui  the  Thick,  a  fine  young  man  in  the  flower  of 

Ins  age,  with  long  fiur  hair  as  fine  as  silk  flowing  in  ringlets 

over  his  shoulders,  said,  in  answer  to  Thorkell's  question :  ^^  I 

^*  fear  not  death,  since  I  have  fulfilled  the  greatest  duty  of  life ; 

*^  but  I  must  pray  th^ee  not  to  let  my  hair  be  touched  by  a 

**  slave,  or  stained  with  my  blood." 

*  One  of  Hakon's  followers  then  stepped  forward  and  held  hia 
hair  instead  of  the  slave,  but  when  Thorkell  struck  the  blow 
Sigurd  twitched  his  head  forward  so  strongly,  that  the  warrior 
who  was  holding  lus  hair  hi^l  both  his  hands  cut  off.  Eirek, 
the  son  of  Jarl  Hakon,  who  seems  to  have  relished  this  prao* 
tical  joke,  then  came  up,  and  asked  Sigurd  whether  he  would 
have  his  life  spared.  i 

*  "  That  depends,"  replied  the  youth,  ^^  upon  who  it  is  that 
^' makes  me  Uie  offer." 

' ''  He  who  has  the  power  to  do  it,  Jarl  Eirdc,"  said  the  sou 
of  the  Norw^^ian  chieftain. 

*  *^  From  his  hand  will  I  accept  it,"  sdd  Sigurd,  and  he  waa 
immediately  loosed  from  the  rope.  Thorkell,  enraged  at  Eirek's 

.demency,  exclaimed,  **  If  thou  spare  the  lives  of  all  these  men,. 
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*  *^  Jarl^  at  least  Yagn  Akason  shall  not  escape  me.''    So  saying 

*  he  ran  at  Yagn  with  uplifted  axe,  but  the  crafty  sea-rover 

*  threw  himself  on  the  groiind,  so  that  Thorkell  fell  over  him- 
'  and  cut  the  rope  with  his  axe ;  seem^  that,  Yagn  sprang  up, 
'  and  seizing  the  weapon,  gave  Thorkell  his  death  wound.  Jar) 
^  Eirek,  notwithstanding  his  father's  remonstrance,  then  asked 
^  Yi^  if  he  would  accept  life  from  his  hands. 

*  **  Willingly,''  replied  Yagn,  **  provided  thou  wilt  give  it  to 
«  «  all  of  us." 

*  ^*  Loose  the  rope,"  said  Eirek ;  and  it  was  done :  eighteen 

*  had  been  beheaded,  and  twelve  were  spared  by  Eirek  thus 
<  interfering,  among  whom  was  a  Welchman  named  Bjom.'        ' 

To  return,  however,  to  the  East.  Ever  since  Moham-' 
medanism  was  planted  in  the  Archipelago,  Arab  adventurers 
have  strayed  thither,  with  no  resources  but  their  courage  and 
their  swords,  in  the  hope  of  erecting  sovereignties  for  them- 
selves among  a  less  energetic  and  civilised  people.  To 
enhance  their  influence,  they  have  generally  affected  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Prophet,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Sheri£&/ 
under  which  they  have  become  famous  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  journals.  Occasionally,  in  the  former  records 
of  that  part  of  Asia,  we  obtained  glimpses  of  these  bold  men, 
whose  influence,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  of  a  mixed 
character,  some  times  highly  beneficial  to  the  natives,  at  others,- 
equally  pernicious.  That  we,  contemplating  them  from  a 
particular  point  of  view,  should  be  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
altogether  malevolent  and  mischievous,  is  natural  enough ;  since 
they  now  .  stand  in  our  way  and  obstruct  the  efforts  we  are 
resolved  on  making  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Archipelago. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  in  which  the 
Sheriffs  seem  to  have  done  good  service.  Making  their  appear- 
ance among  a  half-savage  race,  and  bringing  along  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  first  principles  of  civilised 
society,  they  naturally  asserted  their  superiority  over  the  Ma- 
lays and  Dyaks ;  who  willingly  succumbed  to  the  authority  of 
their  new  masters  —  especially  when,  by  so  doing,  they  opened 
to  themselves  the  prospect  of  riches  and  power,  subordinate,' 
indeed,  to  those  of  their  chief,  but  greater  than  they  could  ever 
expect  to  acquire  without  his  co-operation. 

No  evidence,  we  believe,  exists  by  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation in  the  Archipelago  can  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Koran ;  who  appear  to  have  been  the  founders  of 
nearly  all  the  states  which  acquired  any  celebrity,  or  enjoyed  any- 
durable  existence  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  or  any  other  of  the  larger 
islands.  There,  no  doubt,  as  every  where  else,  Mohammedan 
civilisation  has  exhibited  a  gross  and  unspiritual  character: 
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rising  to  a  certain  ^height,  and  displaying  a  considerable  amount 
of  splendour,  but  speedily  degenerating,  because  resting  on  an 
imperfect  ethical  basis.  Still  the  Arab  adventurers,  whatever 
they  may  now  be,  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  to  have  been 
useful  in  their  day,  and  to  have  roused  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
from  their  apathy:  —  imparting  to  them  a  vigorous  impulse, 
though  with  a  direction,  generally,  perhaps,  towards  evil,  but 
sometimes  also  towards  good. 

Even  in  the  present  age  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sue* 
cess  with  which  a  few  solitary  Arabs  have  erected  for  themselves 
a  fabric  of  power  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere.  Arriving,  penni- 
less and  unknown,  among  savage  and  ignorant  races,  they  at 
once  inspire  them  with  respect  for  their  persons  by  their  courage 
and  sagacity,  teach  them  to  construct  houses  and  plan  villages, 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  lay  out  gardens  and  plant  fruit  trees,  and 
to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  elements  of  comfort  known 
or  requisite  in  those  regions.  Unfortunately  the  shortest  road 
to  affluence  lies  not  through  the  paths  of  labour.  Deriving 
subsistence  from  honest  toil,  they  aim  at  wealth  and  power 
through  violence :  and,  submitting  themselves  to  the  direction  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  daring  spirits,  they  take  to  piracy  as  the 
most  promising  profession.  While  the  SheriiiB,  therefore,  in 
their  relation  to  the  communities  they  create  and  govern,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  benefactors, — since  they  organise  and  keep 
them  t(^ther,  augment  their  means,  and  render  them  indepen- 
dent; in  relation  to  external  communities  not  in  alliance  with 
them,  they  are  so  many  pernicious  scourges.  Having,  by  an 
abuse  of  Uieir  advantages,  acquired  wealth,  they  often  put  it  out 
to  interest  in  the  most  iniquitous  manner.  For  instance,  by 
advancing  money,  arms,  gunpowder,  salt,  and  provisions  to  the 
Illanuns,  Balanini,  and  Sea  Dyaks,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  in 
slaves  and  plunder,  they  are  evidently  the  main  supporters  of 
the  system  of  piracy,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade  which  is  one 
of  its  necessary  consequences.  Mr.  Brooke,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly  right  in  denouncing  the  Sheriffs  as  the  worst  enemies  of 
civilisation  in  the  Archipelago :  because,  though  they  reclaim 
and  refine  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  stop  short  there ;  and,  by 
tolerating,  or  rather  perhaps  inculcating  the  most  immoral  prin- 
ciples, prevent  the  healthful  and  spontaneous  growth  of  society. 

Some  prejudiced  writers  have  sought  to  give  currency  to  the 
opinion  that  all  the  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Seas  are  Mohammedans; 
and  that  they  owe  their  propensity  to  dishonesty  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  generally  happens,  no 
doubt,  as  well  in  Borneo  as  in  other  of  the  islands,  that  the 
mouths  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  are  possessed  by  Muslims,  — > 
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the  descendants  sometimee  of  genuine  Arabs,  but  more  frequently 
Malay  or  Illanun  converts  to  the  tenets  of  El  Islam.  In  obedi- 
ence to  an  instinct  which  appears  to  be  of  universal  operation  in 
the  Mohammedan  world,  all  these  people  betake  themselves  to 
trade,  build  vessels,  and  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  upon 
the  sea.  In  passing  to  and  fro  from  island  to  island,  they  meet 
with  boats  and  canoes  laden  with  property  more  or  less  valuable 
and  belonging,  perhaps,  to  persons  altogether  unwarlike.  The 
temptation  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Traders  themselves, 
but  with  martial  habits  and  aptitudes^  they  foi^t  the  duties 
of  their  peaceful  calling,  seize  the  goods  of  the  defenceless 
merchants,  and  enter,upon  the  career  of  piracy.  If  resistance 
be  offered,  they  convert  it  into  a  pretext  for  massacre ;  or  if 
captives  be  taken,  refractoriness  and  stubborn  self-defence 
supply  their  enraged  captors  with  an  apology  for  reducing  them 
to  slavery.  In  every  island  and  on  every  coast  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  found,  where  goods  and  captives  thus  obtained  may  be 
disposed  of.  Few  mercantile  operations  are  as  profitable  as 
slave-dealing.  The  pirates,  therefore,  despising  wdinary  plun- 
der, apply  themselves  chiefly  to  the  collection  of  captives, 
mostly  women  and  children,  who  are  retained  in  servitude  with- 
out difficulty ;  while  the  men,  because  more  dangerous,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  murdered.  • 

<  In  this  way  we  may  presume  the  thing  took  its  rise,  and 
gradually  acquired  strength.  At  present  there  exist  large  pirati- 
cal communities  capable  of  sending  forth  annually  fleets  manned 
with  five  (HT  six  thousand  men.  We  allude  chiefly  to  Sulu. 
This  state,  which  was  formerly  thought  worthy  to  be  denomi- 
nated an  empire,  extends  its  authority  over  large  groups  of 
islands — many  of  them  fertile  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life — but 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  production  of  men  who,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  contaminated  with  every  vice,  yet  possess 
the  virtue  of  courage  in  the  highest  degree.  Vice  and  profli- 
gacy, divorce,  slavery,  revenge,  assassinations,  murders,  are  said 
to  be  the  everyday  amusements  of  the  people;  who  yet  increase 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  carefully  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
addict  themselveB  unremittingly  to  the  laborious  and  dangerous 
enterprises  of  commerce  and  piracy.  We  must  vaSeSy  therefore, 
that  vice  is  not  so  life  as  is  pretended  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  or 
that  its  effects  are  less  enervating  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  believe ;  for  although  the  territories  of  the  state  have,  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  been  greatly  curtailed,  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  falling  off  in  bravery,  no  symptom  of  a  dis- 
position to  quail  even  before  a  European  force.  Again  and 
again  have  these  islanders  been  engaged  in  contests  with  Spain; 
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and  alihough  the  civilisation  of  that  country,  spurious  and  im* 
perfect  as  it  is,  ultimately  triumphed  in  the  conflict-— so  far,  at 
leaBt,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace — yet 
the  Sulus  seem  to  have  invariably  displayed  pre-eminent  courage, 
and  ultimately  to  have  yielded  only  to  overwhelming  numbers, 
or  before  the  influence  of  European  disdpline. 
•  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sultanate  of 
Sulu,  in  addition  to  the  four  groups  of  'which  it  now  consists, 
comprehended  the  whole  northern  division  of  Borneo,  down  to 
the  river  Kimanis,  the  larger  half  of  Palawan,  and  some  inde- 
finite settlements  on  Magindanao.  Its  maritime  power  was 
then  truly  formidable;  and  the  Dutch,  who  alone,  at  that 
period,  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Archipela^, 
seem  always  to  have  carefully  avoided  any  collision  with  uiiB 
brave  and  adventurous  people.  Nor,  even  in  our  own  time,  has 
any  effectual  chedc  been  given,  either  by  Great  Britain  or  by 
Holland,  to  their  daring  depredations.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  their  numbers.  About  the  month  of  April  the  fleet,  consist* 
ing  of  two  or  three  hundred  prahus,  well  manned  and  armed, 
sets  sail  from  the  capital ;  and,  separating  into  two  divisions, 
sweeps  round  the  whole  island  of  Borneo,  landing  at  intervals, 
firing  villages,  collecting  captives,  and  plundering  and  devas- 
tating for  several  miles  inland.  The  mischief  perpetrated  is 
often  done  for  its  own  sake.  They  pull  down  cottages,  destroy 
gardens,  and  fell  the  young  betel  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  try, 
perhaps,  the  temper  of  their  siabres.  .  Having  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  they  move  on  like 
locust-swarms,  swelling  the  number  of  their  captives,  and 
gorged  with  the  spoils  q/i  the  wretched  inhabitants.  In  this 
way  they  proceed  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda:  and  then, 
facing  about  to  the  east,  attack  the  coast  of  Java,  capturing 
occasionally  Dutchmen  and  thdr  wives,  and  selling  them  where- 
ever  they  find  such  articles  in  request.  As  long  as  they  find 
their  voyages  answer,  they  push  on  towards  the  rising  sun :  But, 
m  due  time,  they  encounter  the  Papuan  from  New  Quinea,  who, 
being  out  on  the  same  errand,  are  generally  too  well  armed  and 
fiur  too  watchful  to  be  made  prizes  of.  Having  pursued  their 
career,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  is  attended  with  profit,  the  Sulus 
retrace  their  steps — crowding  northwards  through  the  Moluccas, 
llay  the  subjects  of  Holland  under  contribution — and  return  with 
diamonds,  gold,  spices,  and  slaves,  to  enjoy  themselves  during 
tiie  rest  of  &e  year  in  their  beautiful  and  healthful  islands. 

The  Sulus,  who  are  an  extremely  mixed  race,  regard  them*< 
selves,  and  seem  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  the  Imivest  and 
inost  resolute  pirates  in  the.  Archipelago ;  since  they  do  not 
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confine  their  depredations  to  the  attack  of  native  prahus  or 
Chinese  junks,  but  boldly  assail  and  board  square-rigged  yessels, 
though  manned,  in  part  at  least,  with  European  crews.  A  tra* 
veller  who  resided  six  months  in  the  principal  island  furnishes  a 
curious  list  of  the  captures  made  during  that  period,  that  is  to 
say,  of  such  as  came  to  lus  knowledge,  wluch  probably  constituted 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  His  account  is  imperfect,  inas- 
much as  he  often  omits  to  notice  the  character  of  the  crew, 
while  he  points  out  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  first  capture 
he  saw  brought  in  was  a  Spanish  brig,  laden  with  sundries  from 
Manilla ;  to  this  succeeded  twenty  smaller  craft,  probably  h^ 
longing  to  the  same  native  o^vner,  all  taken  among  the  Philip- 
pines. Then  followed  in  the  prahus  of  the  Sulus  themselves 
a  thousand  slaves,  kidnapped  from  the  same  islands ;  who  were 
all  sold  at  Sulu,  but  whether  for  domestic  use,  or  for  exporta- 
tion, does  not  appear.  To  these  triumphs  over  the  Spanish  flag 
were  soon  added  others  over  those  of  England  and  the  Nether*  , 
lands  —  first,  the  capture  of  a  paddiwakan  from  Macassar,  com- 
manded by  a  Dutchman,  who  was  afterwards  ransomed  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  Spanish  dollars ;  and  then  that  of  six 
smaller  craft  under  English  colours  in  the  Malacca  seas,  and  an 
English  brig,  of  which  the  whole  crew  was  murdered. 

When  Sir  Edward  Belcher  visited  Sulu,  in  1844,  such  was 
the  state  of  things  he  found  there :  and  he  can  have  expected 
nothing  else.  A  few  days  before  his  arrival,  three  piratical 
prahus,  which  .had  been  cruising  among  the  Philippines,  came 
in  with  their  Cargo  of  female  prisoners,  and  sold  them  openly  in 
the  slave  market.  The  datu  melook,  or  prime  minister,  was  sidd, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  to  be  deeply  implicated  in 
this  and  similar  transactions.  Human  nature  is  probably  the 
same  at  Sulu  as  at  Cuba :  And,  we  fear.  Captain  Belcher  will 
have  vainly  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  British 
flag,  should  the  sultan  persist  in  making  Sulu  a  place  of  refiigd 
for  the  Balanini  when  under  pursuit  for  acts  of  piracy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the  stations  in  the 
Sulu  islands  at  which  the  pirates  keep  their  war  prahus,  and 
from  which  they  issue  on  their  plundering  expeditions.  But 
the  undertaking  is  useless,  and  the  details  would  be  tiresome. 
It  is  sufiicient  to  remark,  that  among  the  several  hundred 
islands  and  islets  of  which  the  Sulu  group  consists,  there  is  not 
one  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  or  accessible  beach, 
which  does  not,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  augment  the 
strength  of  piracy  in  the  Archipelago ;  and,  as  the  buccaneers  of 
these  islands  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  superior 
bravery,  so  do  their  fleets  consist  of  larger  and  more  skilfully 
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built  prahus,  capable  of  carrTing  heavy  guns  and  a  numerous 
crew. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  Sulus  the  Balanini  possess  a  group 
of  islets,  in  which  they  leave  their  wives  and  families  while  they 
themselves  are  engaged  in  their  piratical  excursions.  These 
people  are  generafly  believed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Bajows  or  Sea 
Gipsies^  who,  at  some  period  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Archipelago,  though  from  what  part  oF 
the  world  they  came  is  altogether  unknown.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Gipsies  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Several  divisions  of  the  race,  now  found  dispersed  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Insular  Asia,  subsist  by  their  own  honest  in- 
dustry, which  includes  fishing  for  trepang,  pearls,  mother-o'-pearl, 
agar-agar,  &c.  But  the  Balanini,  finding  piracy  more  profitable, 
have  abandoned  altogether  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  their 
brethren,  and  now  scour  the  Archipelago  from  east  to  west, 
from  north  to  south,  in  search  of  plunder  and  captives.  They 
have  been  met  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  having  on 
board  their  prahus  slaves  from  Papua  and  the  Philippines; 
and  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  extend  their  depredations  to 
Patani  and  other  provinces  on  ihe  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
several  war  steamers,  was  fitted  out  from  Manilla  against  the 
Balanini,  and  proceeded  to  attack  them  in  their  island^  which 
has  been  described  from  report  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Their 
strongholds  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon,  communicating 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  strongly  staked  across,  so  as 
barely  to  leave  room  for  the  passage  of  a  single  prahu.  Their 
batteries,  consisting  of  at  least  a  hundred  guns,  are  all  pointed 
upon  this  spot.  The  Spaniards,  however,  forced  an  entrance, 
and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  engagement,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  batteries,  and  taking  all  tibe  prahus  they  found  in  the 
lagoon.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  Balanini 
may  be  regarded  as  broken,  and  their  principal  stronghold  dis- 
mantled. We  heartily  wish  in  return,  that  the  Balanini  could 
make  reprisals  upon  Spanish  slavers  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Similar  in  character  are  the  fierce  Illanuns  from  Magindanao ; 
who  in  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  elsewhere,  have  carved  themselves 
out  small  independent  principalities  with  the  sword.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  has  collected  much  curious  information  respecting  these 
rovers  from  the  great  Bay  of  Ilknun,  the  original  seat  of  their 
power,  wheqce  also  they  have  derived  their  name.  Here  they 
live  nominally  independent  of  the  Sultan  of  Magindanao,  though 
in  reality  they  are  still  subject  to  him :  since,  whenever  any 
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foreign  power  has  biumew  to  transact  with  the  lUaniins,  it 
makes  an  application  to  that  prince,  through  whose  interyention 
the  affidr  is  uiTariably  settled.  The  description  of  the  Bay  and 
its  fierce  inhabitants  is  given  in  Captain  Belcher's  own  words :  -^ 

*  The  chores,'  he  says,  *  of  the  immense  bay  of  Ulannn,  on  the 
Bonthem  part  of  Magindanao,  the  eastern  arm  of  which  forms  a 
peninsula  with  a  very  narrow  neck,  are  closely  wooded,  with  man- 
groves running  out,  in  most  instances,  into  six  or  nine  feet  water,  and 
affording  sudden  shelter  for  vessels  drawing  about  six  feet  water. 
These  trees  springing  from  roots  which  firmly  support  the  main 
trunks  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  high-water  flow,  cover 
the  swampy  ground  which  intervenes  between  them  and  a  spacious 
lagoon,  the  stronghold  of  the  Illanun  pirates,  and  gives  to  them  the 
appellation  of  Las  Illanos  de  la  Laguna,  where  it  is  highly  probable 
they  submit  to  their  own  pirate  chiefs.    Throughout  the  vast  range 
of  the  bay  connected  with  this  lagoon,  the  Dlanuns  have  constructed 
nnmerons  substantial  escapes,  being  ways  of  timber  which  permit  of 
their  hauling  the  vessels  into  the  lagoon  upon  any  suddeii  emergency ; 
and  so  amazingly  expert  are  they  in  this  manoeuvre,  that,  when  in 
hot  chase,  my  informants  have  pressed  them  dose  and  considered  their 
escape  impossible,  they  have  seen  them  dash  suddenly  into  one  of 
these  escapes,  and  before  their  faluas  or  launches  could  reach  the 
spot,  they  had  been  hauled  out  of  sight,  and  upon  presenting  them* 
selves  at  the  opening,  were  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  round  and  grape 
from  heavy  brass  guns,  placed  in  battery  and  so  far  within  this 
dangerous  jungle  that  attack  was  impossible.    It  is  also  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  whole  line  of  the  bay  is  vigilantly  watched  by  vigias,  or 
look-out  houses,  within  lofty  trees,  and  inmiediately  on  the  alarm 
being  given,  ropes  are  instantly  led  to  the  point  of  entry,  and  the 
home  population  is  readv  to  aid  in  hauling  them  through  the  man- 
groves, as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  further  attack.     The  method 
of  constructing  these  escapes  is  very  simple;  mangrove  trees  are 
driven,  at  opposite  angles,  obliquely  into  the  mud,  and  their  upper 
ends  securely  lashed  to  the  young  standing  mangrove  trees,  forming 
a  Y-shaped  bed,  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees.     These  trees  being 
stripped  of  their  bark  are  kept  very  smooth,  and  when  wet  spon- 
taneously exude  a  kind  of  mucilage  which  renders  them  very  slippery. 
The  outer  entrance  of  this  angular  bed  is  carried  into  deep  water, 
and  at  so  gradual  an  inclination  that  the  original  impetus  given  by 
the  oars  forces  them  at  once  ^'  high  and  dry,"  and  by  the  ropes  then 
attached  they  are  instantly  drawn  by  their  allies  into  the  interior,  at 
a  rate^  probably,  equal  to  that  at  which  they  are  impelled  by  oars/ 

The  slaves  who  have  escaped  from  the  lUannns  assert  that 
within  the  lagoon  they  have  extensive  building  establishments, 
and  means  prepared  for  repelling  any  attack  which  may  be 
made  upon  them.  Old  prahus  are  used  instead  of  houses ;  in 
these  they  keep  their  vnves,  families,  or  treasures,  in  readiness 
for  removal  to  any  part  of  the  lagoon  upon  the  approach  of 
danger. 
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The  ideftB  which  commonly  prevail  in  Europe  on  the  subject 
of  Maky  piracy^  are  exceedingly  vague  and  imperfect.  Fevi 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  Archipelago^  without  which  the  number  of 
piratical  communities,  the  strength  of  their  fleets  and  the  large 
nmge  of  their  expeditions  can  scarcely  appear  credible.  Even 
after  instituting  numerous  and  careful  researches^  it  is  still  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  many  circumstances  in  the  actual  status  of 
oriental  piracy^  which  yet  seem  to  be  undeniable.  In  many 
cases  European  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  the  trading  prahus 
of  the  natives,  are  attacked  by  corsairs  of  whose  haunts  we  are 
altogether  iminformed.  A  large  portion  of  the  surrounding 
seas,  it  is  true,  remains  unsurveyed ;  and  there  are  numerous 
islands,  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say  whole  groups,  of  which 
we  scarcely  know  the  names  and  certainly  neither  their  long! 
tude  nor  latitude.  From  these  unknown  places  many  of  th^ 
jpirates  who  visit  the  north  of  Borneo  are  supposed  to  issue; 
but  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  seas  about  Magindanao,  and 
south  and  east  of  the  Philippines. 

Some  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  unexplored 
piratical  haunts  by  an  account  of  those  with  which  we  are  better 
acquainted.  Along,  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Celebes 
the  rajahs  and  their  subjects  are  aUnost  aU  pirates  and  possess 
numerous  fleets  of  prahus,  which  may  be  seen  at  all  times  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  at  high^water  mark  with  their  ammunition  and 
mms  on  board,  ready  to  be  launched  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sultan  of  Koti,  the  chief  of  Kylie  alone  possessed 
a  thousand  prahus :  at  the  most  moderate  computation  sotne 
few  years  ago  he  had  at  least  seven  hundred  at  his  cbmmand. 
Many  other  rajahs,  whose  strongholds  lie  south  of  Kylie,  owa 
irom  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  prahus,  all 
engaged  in  piracy.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Borneo,  from  Cape 
Unsang  southwards,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  every 
river,  creek,  and  bay  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  by  piratical  com- 
munities, the  number  of  whose  prahus  taken  together  would 
make  a  maritime  power  of  considerable  importance.  These 
prahus  are  from  eight  to  ten  tons  burden,  admirably  built  both 
for  qpeed  and  safety.  Thev  depend  for  velocity  partly  on  their 
light  and  sharp  build,  partly  on  the  numbef  of  paddles,  which 
are  managed  with  great  vigour  and  skill.  They  are  generally 
armed  on  their  bows,  centre,  and  stem,  with  lelahs  or  swivels 
of  small  calibre  but  long  range ;  and  when  their  prey  has  been 
disabled  by  these,  their  crews,  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  or  tom* 
tom,  rush  to  the  conflict  with  long  boarding  spears,  krisses, 
Malay  hatchets,  swords,  muskets,  blunderbusses,  and  a  variety 
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of  nusBiles,  such  as  stones  and  sticks  pointed  and  burnt  at  the 
end*     Sir  Edward  Belcher  observes  that— 

*  The  vessels  of  the  lUanuns  are  verj  sharp,  of  great  beam,  and 
exceeding  ninety  feet  in  length.  They  are  furnished  with  douhle 
tiers  of  oars,  and  the  largest  generally  carry  ahoat  one  hundred 
rowers,  who  are  slaves,  and  not  expected  to  fight*  unless  hard  pressed, 
llie  fighting  men,  or  chiefs  as  they  are  termed,  amounting  to  thirty 
or  forty,  occupy  the  upper  phitform,  and  use  the  guns  as  wdl  as  small 
lelahs^  or  swivels*  The  whole  of  the  main  interior,  occupying  about 
two- thirds  of  the  beam  and  three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  is 
fitted  as  a  cabin  ;  it  extends  from  one-fiilh  from  forward  to  one-fifth 
from  aft,  and  at  the  bow  is  solidlv  built,  with  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel  with  hard  wood,  and  baulks  of  timber  calculated  to  withstand 
a  six-pounder  shot ;  a  very  small  embrasure  admits  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  which  varies  from  the  six  to  the  twenty-four  pounder, 
generally  of  brass,  independently  of  numerous  swivels  of  various 
calibres  mounted  on  solid  uprights  secured  about  the  sides  and  upper* 
works  of  the  vessel.  Above  the  cabin  is  the  fighting  deck,  upon 
which  their  heroes  are  placed,  and  upon  any  chance  of  action  they 
dress  themselves  in  scarlet,  and  are  equipped  very  much  in  the  style 
of  armour  furnished  for  the  stage  property  of  our  theatres,  varying 
from  steel-plate  to  ring-chain  or  mail-shirt.  Their  personal  arms  are 
generally  the  kris  and  spear ;  but  they  have  also  a  huge  sword,  well 
known  as  the  ^Lanoon  sword,"  which  has  a  handle  sufficiently  lai*ge 
to  be  wielded  with  two  hands.  In  place  of  a  mast  they  have  sheers^ 
capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  suddenly,  upon  which  a  huge 
mat  sail  is  hoisted. 

*  The  fitting  of  these  sheers  is  as  follows :  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
fighting  deck  is  a  small  pair  of  bitts,  each  little  head  being  placed 
about  Uiree  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line ;  through  the  head  of 
these  bitts  a  piece  runs,  windlass  fashion,  its  outer  ends  being  rounded, 
which  pass  through  the  lower  end  of  the  sheers  in  holes ;  this  ar- 
rangement completes  a  triangle,  having  the  windlass  base  of  six  feet. 
The  heads  of  the  sheers  are  joined  by  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  per* 
forated  as  a  sheave  hole  for  the  halliards  by  which  the  sail  is  hoisted  ; 
a  third  spar  is  attached  which,  taken  aft  as  a  prop,  instantly  turns 
this  mast  upon  its  windlass  motion  to  the  vertical,  and  almost,  as  if 
by  magicy  we  find  the  sail  expanded  or  reduced  instantaneously/ 

It  is  surprising  that  these  prahus  should  not  be  blown  up  more 
frequently  than  they  are  —  considering  the  large  quantity  of 
powder  they  usually  have  on  board.  Even  the  very  smallest  carry 
two  barrels,  those  of  middling  size  five,  while  the  larger  class  have 
rarely  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  on  board.  It  has  sometimes 
been  made  a  question,  who  supplies  them  with  this  gunpowder. 
The  criminality  is  shared  by  every  JBuropean  nation :  numerous 
ships  with  English  colours  having  been  found  to  be  engaged  in 
the  trade;  though  we  would  willingly  hope  that  there  are 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  diief  supply  is  obtuned  from 
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the  French,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Americans.  With  respect  to 
the  last,  a  writer  of  great  experience  ingeniously  observes  that 
humanity  is  much  indebted  to  them ;  since  the  powder  they  sell 
will  not  go  0%  and  he  who  fires  their  muskets  is  in  far  greater 
danger  than  the  person  fired  at  The  Dutch  government  strictly 
forbids  its  subjects  to  traffic  in  these  dangerous  articles. 

The  seasons  in  which  the  pirates  make  their  appearance  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  are  tolerably  well  known : 
it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  vessels  and  prahus  would 
avoid  putting  to  sea  at  these  times.  But  persons  engaged  in 
trade  cannot  allow  their  capital  to  lie  idle  for  months,  and 
remain  themselves  cooped  up  in  harbour  through  apprehensions 
of  danger,  which  after  all  may  never  overtake  them.  Besides, 
it  is  the  course  of  commerce  which  regulates  the  motions  of  the 
pirate ;  so  that,  if  the  merchants  changed  the  period  of  putting 
to  sea,  their  enemies  would  do  the  same,  and  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  the  alteration.  At  present  the  buccaneers 
are  found  cruising  about  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,  and  January ;  after  which  they 
apply  themselves  to  honest  industry  during  three  months  in  the 
year,  viz.,  February,  March,  and  April, — these  they  spend  in 
fishing,  collecting  agar-agar,  and  preparing  for  future  expeditions. 
Throughout  the  whole  summer  they  make  their  appearance  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  among  the  in- 
numerable small  islands  which  lie  along  the  shores  of  Sumatra 
from  Singapore  southwards,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Banka.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  the  pirates  select  other  seasons 
for  their  depredations,  being  guided  by  the  movements  of  the 
merchants  upon  whom  they  prey.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do 
not  assault  ships  under  sail :  but  taking  advantage  of  the  short 
lull  between  the  land  and  sea-breezes — when  vessels  often  lie 
completely  becalmed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  — they 
steal  out  quietly,  gliding  behind  rocks  and  islands  till  they  come 
suddenly  upon  the  doomed  trader.  During  fogs  and  bad  weather 
they  have  occasionally  made  mistakes  which  have  proved  fatal 
to  them. 

On  one  occasion  a  favourite  Panglima  of  Bajah  Baga,  the 
celebrated  pirate  of  Koti,  observed  early  in  the  morning  a 
vessel  lying  at  anchor.  The  rain,  which  was  then  descending 
in  torrents,  darkening  the  air,  appeared  to  favour  the  Panglima'a 
design ;  he  succeed^  in  consequence  in  approaching  very  near 
his  victims  before  he  was  discovered.  He  then  ordered  all  his 
lelahs  to  be  dischai^ed ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  the 
pirates,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  niunber,  with  loud  wouts, 
prepared  for  boarding.     The  jPanglima  was  on  the  instant  made 
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awase  of  the  error  he  had  committed.  In  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  numerous  portholes 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  tremendous  broadside  carried  dismay 
and  death  among  his  followers.  In  vain  the  Panglima  shouted 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake  and  that  they  meant  no  harm; 
broadside  after  broadside  was  dischaiged,  till  the  shattered  prahu 
sauk  to  the  bottom,  and  every  man  on  board  excepting  five. 
These  floated  away  on  spars,  and  were  rescued  by  their  coun-^ 
trymen.  The  enemy  deeming  them  unworthy  of  quarter,  refused 
to  pick  up  the  helpless  wretches,  and  sternly  abandoned  them  to 
the  fate  which  their  crimes  so  richly  had  desened.  The  aveng* 
ing  ship  was  an  English  man-of-war. 

To  illustrate  the  justice  of  so  terrible  a  chastisement,  we 
must  relate  one  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  villany  by  which  it 
waa  provoked.  Shortly  before,  an  English  veiBsel,  under  Dutch 
colours,  had  left  the  Malacca  straits,  laden  with  opium  and  piece 
goods,  and  passing  down  along  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  carried 
on  an  advantageous  traffic  with  the  natives.  It  then  sailed  over 
to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  traded  at  Sambas  and  Pontiana,  and 
rounding  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  cast  anchor  in  the 
Banjarmassim  river.  Here  Captain  Gravesome  had  the  mis-> 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  Raga  himself;  who  learning  the  great 
value  of  the  cargo,  and  that  there  was,  besides  rice,  the  sum 
of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  on  board,  put  forth  all  his  arts  of 
persuasion  to  allure  the  captain  to  Koti.  Gravesome  entertain- 
mg  no  suspicion  of  the  pirate's  designs,  easily  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded ;  and  once  more  setting  sail,  steered  eastward^ 
along  that  wild  and  naked  shore  in  which  the  island  of  Borneo 
terminates  towards  the  south-east.  Here  for  the  space  of  a 
thousand  square  miles,  a  plain  so  barren  as  scarcely  to  produce 
a  single  blade  of  grass,  borders  upon  the  sea.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  replete  with  iron  ore :  and  that  this  is  the  reason,  why 
mariners  at  night  behold  its  surfiice  perpetually  covered  with 
lightning,  which  darting  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions, 
illuminates  its  arid  suitace,  and  presents  a  spectacle  of  sur- 
prising grandeur.  Innumerable  rocky  islands  extend  along  the 
inhospitable  coast,  but  they  are  too  waste,  precipitous,  and  full  of 
danger,  for  the  most  desperate  pirates  to  visit  them  without  ne-* 
cessity.  Gaptaan  Gravesome  was  of  course  careful  to  give  these 
crags  a  wide  berth.  At  length  he  entered  the  Koti  river,  up 
which  he  sailed  without  interruption,  seventy  or  eighty  mile& 
Here  Baga  advised  him  to  cast  anchor,  while  he  proceeded  to 
the  Sultasi's  capital  to  negotiate  permission  for  hun  to  trade, 
^is  real  purpose,  however,  was  very  different,  being  nothinff 
less  than  to  concert  with  that  infamous  prince  the  murder  ox 
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Captain  Gravesome  and  his  crew^  and  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  with  all  the  property  it  contained.  The  agifeement  is  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  writing :  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Sultan  should  have  one-third  of  the  spoils,  while  the 
remainder  was  to  be  distributed  between  Rajah  B.aga  and  the 
other  Bugis  chiefs  who  should  assist  him  in  the  massacre.  All 
things  haying  been  thus  arranged,  Baga  returned  to  the  yessd^ 
and  descending  into  the  cabin,  b^an  to  amuse  Captain 
GniTesome  with  accounts  of  the  large  profits  he  would  make 
at  Tongarron.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  he  took  down 
a  beautiful  kris  which  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
cabin ;  and,  while  continuing  an  animated  description  of  dieir  ad* 
vantageous  commercial  prospects,  suddenly  plunged  the  weapon 
into  the  captain's  heart  His  followers,  who  had  skilfiilly  dis# 
peraed  themselyes  throughout  the  ship,  fell  at  the  same  moment 
upon  the  crew,  and  murdered  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  five 
individuals; — among  whom  were  an  unhappy  yoong  lady  and 
a  boy,  who,  having  escaped  many  dangers,  were  afterwards 
poisoned  at  Tongarron,  in  the  hope  of  thus  concealing  from 
the  English  the  crime  which  had  been  committed.  When 
Balton,  under  somewhat  more  favourable  auspices,  visited  Koti 
and  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  found  every  where 
numei'ous  relics  of  Europemi  ships  which  had  been  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  natives,  —  such  as  conmasses,  telescopes^ 
binnacles,  chronometers,  chairs,  and  tables.  On  one  of  these  he 
wrote  his  account  of  Captain  Gravesome's  murder.  In  several 
houses  he  also  observed  articles  of  ladies' wearing  apparel,  hand- 
some dresses  and  costly  pelisses,  though  what  had  become  of  the 
owners  he  was  unable  to  discover.  Once  in  front  of  a  chief's 
mansion,  he  saw  a  European  woman,  who,  through  fear  or 
shame,  immediately  retreated.  He  was  secretly  informed^  how^ 
ever,  that  numerous  white  slaves  were  scattered  over  the 
country :  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to  perform  the  vilest 
drudg^y,  in  a  climate  where  even  the  natives  are  rendered 
languid  by  the  heat.  Our  imagination  follows  with  difficulty 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  such  captives,  when  subjected  to 
men  so  fierce  and  lawless.  What  extremity  of  misery  must* 
they  inevitably  endure,  before  they  sink  into  an  early  grave  t 
Such,  however,  has  unquestionably  been  the  fate  of  thousands 
of  Europeans  in  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago :  while  the 
multitudes  of  natives  who  have  been  made  to  chiun  the  same 
bitter  cup,  exceed  calculation  or  belief.  On  the  north-western 
coast  the  crews  of  the  *  Sultana '  and  <  Viscount  Melbourne,'  of 
whom  only  twenty-cdx  survived  the  wreck,  were  sold  as  slaves^ 
and  afterwards  ransomed  by  Mr.  B]XM>ke.    But  in  the  immense 
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najority  of  cases  there  is  no  one  to  interfere.  The  captiyefl 
mostlj  linger  out  their  wretched  lives  under  the  lash  of  their 
most  cruel  task-masters,  until  relieved  by  death. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  vast  piratical  system  of  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  give  the  reader  some  idea,  we  must  adopt 
a  policy  altogether  different  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
pursued.  We  perfectly  concur  with  those,  who  counsel  the 
closing  against  them  of  all  the  markets  at  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  dispose  of  their  spoils  and  captives.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  an  easy  operation.  They  have  more  than 
once  been  known  to  plunder  vessels  and  native  prahus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Singapore ;  after  which,  transhipping  the  goods  they 
had  thus  obtained  into  small  trading  boats  and  disguising  them- 
selves as  merchants,  they  have  suled  boldly  into  the  port,  sold 
their  plunder,  purchased  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  then  returned  to  their  calling  without  being  discovered. 
If  this  can  take  place  at  a  British  settlement  visited  constantly 
by  ships  of  war,  how  much  more  practicable  must  it  be  in  other 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  where  slaves  are  in  request,  and 
where  the  rulers,  through  both  interest  and  inclination,  always 
wink  at,  and  usually  encourage,  these  nefarious  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Brooke  has  shown,  by  what  he  has  effected  in  Siumwak 
and  the  adjoining  districts,  in  what  way  the  evil  is  to  be  extir- 
pated. It  is  not  enough  to  destroy  a  bad  government,  we  must 
I'eplace  it  by  a  good  one.  Otherwise  the  seeds  of  mischief,  like 
those  of  trees  in  a  spot  cleared  of  jungle  and  abandoned,  will 
shoot  up  again  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  soon  create  the 
necessity  for  having  again  recourse  to  force.  Sarawak  is  tran- 
quil, because  it  is  under  British  influence :  and  the  occupation  of 
Labuan  will  speedily  bestow  quiet  and  prosperity  on  the  whole 
sultanate  of  Borneo,  from  the  Bejang  northward  to  Maludu 
Bay.  In  this  range  formerly  were  found  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  haunts  and  markets  of  the  pirates,  whose  prahus 
frequently  lay  concealed  in  the  small  inlets  and  creeks  of  that 
island  which  has  now  become  a  British  possession.  Brun£  itself 
was  the  principal  emporium  of  piracy  in  the  East:  slaves  and 
plunder  were  constantly  conveyed  there,  to  be  afterwards  dis- 
tributed through  the  interior,  or  transhipped  for  distant  places. 
This  market  has  now  been  closed  for  ever;  and  as  our  influence 
takes  root  in  the  great  island  and  spreads  northward  and  south- 
ward, it  will  be  rendered  altogether  impossible  for  a  buccaneering 
prahu  to  put  with  safety  into  any  of  its  ports. 

To  complete  the  work  we  have  thus  commenced,  and  give 
fair  play  to  our  trade  and  settlements,  we  cannot  wait  and  trust 
to  the  gradual  development  of  our  influence :  we  must  consider  the 
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urgency  of  the  occasion  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  application  of 
extraordinary  means.  Increase  of  territory  is>  for  its  own  sake, 
no  way  desirable.  We  have  colonies  enough,  and  dependencies 
enough.  But  to  protect  our  actual  possessions  and  give  security 
to  our  communications  with  Australia,  which  will  henceforwara 
be  carried  on  by  steam  through  this  mighty  archipelago,  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  us  to  convert  the  principal  strongholds  of 
piracy  into  peaceful  settlements  or  naval  stations.  No  other 
plan  can  prove  effectual.  As  long  as  the  buccaneers  remain  in 
possession  of  convenient  ports  and  harbours,  even  the  total 
destruction  of  their  fleets  would  only  produce  temporary  secu- 
rity. Wherever  we  break  up  their  power,  we  must  establish 
our  own ;  otherwise  our  avenging  squadrons  will  no  sooner  have 
withdrawn,  than  the  building  of  war  prahus  will  re-commence 
and  create  itnew  the  necessity  for  fresh  expeditions.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  points  where  the  great  roots  of  piracy  are  found : 
they  are  not  many,  though  the  branches  which  rise  and  spread 
from  them  may  almost  be  said  to  overshadow  the  Archipelago. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  number,  to  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  them  we,  and  whoever  will  co-operate  with  us  in  this 
work  of  peace,  shall  ultimately  be  driven ;  because  experience 
will  by  degrees  convince  us,  that  to  temporise  is  to  have  nothing 
certain  but  the  expense. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  ensure  success  \fi  this 
great  enterprise  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  small  well- 
chosen  settlements  in  the  principal  tracts  of  commerce,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  piracy.  These  we  may  convert  into  coal  depots 
and  stations  for  steamers,  as  well  as  into  commercial  emporiums. 
When  this  is  once  accomplished,  the  native  traders,  aware  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  British  flag,  will  redouble  their  ac- 
tivity, and  apply  all  their  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Archipelago :  But  not  till  then.  Civilisation 
has  no  greater  change  in  prospect. 

We  avoid  indicating  more  particularly  the  sites  of  such  set- 
tlements, though  government  must  in  various  ways  become 
acquiunted  with  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  fix 
upon  certain  points,  sufficiently  central  though  widely  scattered, 
on  which,  if  a  small  force  were  placed,  piracy  must  immediately 
die  out  of  itself.  This  would,  at  once,  be  a  better  and  a  cheaper 
course,  than  keeping  up  large  naval  armaments  to  pursue  and 
chastise  the  buccaneers  on  the  high  seas.  Instead  of  encounter- 
ing them  abroad,  we  should  proceed  directly  to  their  homes : 
and  there,  with  our  ships  of  war  anchored  at  their  very  thresh- 
olds, dictate  the  terms  on  which  we  would,  henceforward,  tole- 
rate their  existence  as  communities.    If  we  found  them  refrac- 
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tory  and  disposed  to  resistancdy  we  should  rase  their  strongholds 
to  the  ground,  and  utterly  br€»k  up  and  disperse  their  popula- 
tions. But  in  all  cases  we  must  utterly  annihilate  their  war 
prahus :  since,  if  we  undertake  the  police  of  the  Archipelago, 
none  of  those  petty  states  can  have  the  slightest  pretext  for 
carrying  arms  of  this  description. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  some  will  condemn  this  mode 
of  proceeding  as  Yiolent  and  arbitrary,  will  denominate  us 
pirates  on  a  grand  scale,  and  contend  that  we  are  only  putting 
smaller  robbers  out  of  the  way  that  we  ourselves  may  carry  on 
the  game  without  let  or  hindrance.  We  would  invite  sudi 
persons  to  consider  the  history  of  the  Archipelago :  by  which, 
should  they  be  persons  open  to  conviction,  they  will  soon  be 
rendered  sensible  of  the  foUy  and  inutility  of  any  other  course. 
Ever  since  the  period  of  Jenghis  £han,  the  whole  of  Insular 
Asia,  if  we  except  the  Japanese  Empire,  may  be  diown  to  have 
been  kept  in  barbarism  by  means  of  piracy.  We  need  look  for  no 
other  cause.  Hitherto  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  so  far  from 
destroying  it  by  an  adverse  influence,  has,  unfortunately,  onl^ 
added  to  its  strength.  This  effect  has,  no  doubt,  been  inci- 
dentaL  Before  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  there  existed 
several  native  governments,  both  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere^ 
which  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  piracy  in  awe,  aiui 
to  difi^nse  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a 
disgraceful  alliance  with  it.  Up  to  that  period,  therefore,  robbers 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  Archipelago  belonged  to  the  same  class 
with  pirates  in  the  West ;  that  is  to  say,  they  consisted  of  des* 
perate  adventurers,  who.  being  without  property  or  profeadon, 
determined  to  reap  a  harvest  with  their  swords.  But  whei^ 
by  the  intrigues  and  cruelty  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Dutch,  the  native  governments  had  been  destroyed  one 
after  another,  there  soon  ^  a  new  laoe  of  spurious  rulen. 
These  men  readily  allied  themselves  with  the  powers  of  evil,  in 
the  hope  of  being  ultimately  able  to  assert  their  ascendency 
over  the  common  enemy,  the  marauders  from  the  West  Piracy, 
in  this  state  of  things,  would  be  often  confounded  with  patriot* 
ism ;  and  that  became  a  virtue  which,  in  nearly  all  cireumstances 
of  society,  is  the  worst  q£  crimes.  Villains  put  on  the  character 
of  heroes :  and  the  united  force  of  vice,  fanaticism,  and  cupidity^ 
as  well  as  the  innate  reverence  of  aU  men  for  their  hearths  and 
altars,  were  called  into  action  in  unavailing  o{^)oeition  to  worse 
brigands  than  the  Archipelago  itself  could  supply.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  this  comiptmg'  conflict  was  carried  on« 
Habit  is  second  nature  or  nature  first  habit :  —  it  does  not 
much  matter  which.     Every  European  who  appeared  in  those 
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parts  evidently  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  plunder  and  oppress 
the  natives :  they  in  their  turn  learned  to  look  upon  every  act 
as  venial  which  might  tend  to  rid  them  of  their  foreign  tyrants. 

In  this  way  a  strange  kind  of  public  opinion  has  grown  up 
in  the  Axchipdago,  where  to  commit  piracy,  especiaUy  against 
Europeans,  is  regarded  rather  as  a  commendable  action  than  as 
a  crime.  Nor  must  we,  on  this  account,  be  too  severe  on  these 
unhappy  islanders.  They  remain  much  what  they  were  when 
they  first  came  into  contact  with  our  profligate  predecessors; 
whUe  we,  enlightened  by  civilisation,  have  almost  acquired  a 
new  sense  of  justice,  and  have  taught  ourselves  to  regard  as 
grave  offences  against  humanity  what  our  forefathers  perpe- 
trated without  a  blush.  The  improvement  which  we  have  made 
in  morals  and  politics,  should  oblige  us,  however,  to  all  practi* 
cable  lenity  towards  them  on  this  occasion.  Their  iheoty  of 
ethics  — or  what  we  may  call  such — is,  to  the  last  d^ree, 
perverted:  they  are  often  unconscious  that  piracy  is  a  crime  — 
insomuch  that  when  several  unfortunate  men,  apprehended  in 
the  fact,  were  about  to  be  executed  at  Singapore,  they  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence;  —  considering  they  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  right,  since  they  had  only  obeyed 
the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  had  acted  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  established  customs  of  their  country.  Of  course  we  are 
not  going  the  length  of  maintaining  that  virtue  and  vice  are  arbi^ 
trary  creations  of  the  mind :  we  may  yet  be  pennittedto  remark^ 
that  morals  vary  so  mudi  in  different  countries,  that  there  is 
always  a  feeling  of  severity,  if  not  of  wrong,  in  rigorously  apply^ 
ing  ihe  ethical  code  of  one  community  to  the  members  of  anoliier. 

Still  we  have  no  desire  to  blunt  the  sword  of  justice  when  the 
natural  prepress  of  an  honest  policy  in  the  Archipelago  turns 
it  against  pirates.  Wasps'  nests  must  be  taken.  If  pirates  are 
consulting  their  own  interest  in  perpetrating  acts-  of  robbery, 
we  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  consulting  the  interests  of  humanity 
by  punishing  them.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  cannot  develope 
Intimate  commerce  without  suppressing,  or  perhaps  destroying 
them.  Some  tremendous  examples  have  already  been  made: 
and,  if  necessary,  we  must  make  others,  untU  the  lesson  has 
spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  twelve  thousand 
islands,  that  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  rob  on  the  high  sea& 
At  the  same  time  we  again  repeat,  that  whatever  can  be  effected 
by  mildness  and  policy,  should  never  be  attempted  by  force, — 
especially  under  such  circumstances. 

For  the  interest  of  humanity,  however^  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  succeed,  at  any  rate,  in  this  enterprise ;  and,  if  we  fiuthfnlly 
perform  our  duty,  in  a  very  few  years  there  will  not  be  left 
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throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Archipelago  one  single 
piratical  prahu. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  recommending  a 
system  of  indiscriminate  conquest.  We  are,  on  the  contrary, 
averse  &om  territorial  i^grandisement  for  its  own  sake;  and 
if  we  extend  our  dominions,  it  will  be  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  persecuted  and  wretched  humanity  some  solid 
point  cTappui  on  which  to  repose  in  the  Indian  Archipelago* 
We  not  only  admit,  but  we  rejoice  to  think,  that,  our  own 
interest  coincides  with  that  of  the  natives  in  the  measures  we 
propose :  a  coincidence  which,  though  it  may  expose  us  to  sus* 
picions  among  our  rivals,  is  in  itself  a  fortunate  circumstancet 
since  men  never  act  so  vigorously  as  where  their  own  welfare 
is  concerned.  The  introduction  of  a  just  and  enlightened  policy 
has  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  will  be  well  rewardedt  No 
regions  of  equal  extent  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  supply 
equally  rich  and  varied  materials  for  commerce,  ranging  from 
gold  and  gems  of  the  costliest  kind  down  to  the  humblest  necea* 
eary  of  daily  life.  The  superb  vegetation  of  the  islands  —  their 
picturesque  and  magnificent  forms  —  their  fertility  —  their  mild 
and  salubrious  climate  —  all  combine  to  render  them  the  most 
agreeable  residences  for  man.  Merchants,  therefore,  and  capital^* 
ists  will,  as  soon  as  their  attractions  become  known,  hasten  to 
settle  in  a  country,  where,  in  the  midst  of  delicious  groves  and 
gardens,  and  on  the  banks  of  magnificent  rivers,  they  may  carry 
on,  at  their  ease,  the  most  lucrative  trade.  In  many  cases  the 
natives  will  take  upon  themselves  all  the  laborious  and  dangerous 
parts  of  the  process,  collecting  the  produce  of  the  interior  among 
the  wild  tribes,  and  afterwards,  undertaking  to  distribute  it,  in 
their  prahus.  All  they  themselves  want  is  protection ;  having 
which,  they  will  not  long  remain  poor. 

Of  this,  all  must  be  convinced  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  advances  already  made  by  commerce  in  the  twelve  thousand 
islands.  Almost  at  every  step  towards  the  interior  we  have 
discovered  some  new  article  of  merchandise,  some  valuable  kind 
of  timber,  some  odoriferous  gum,  some  species  of  root,  or  fruit, 
or  grain,  not  yet  included  in  the  catalogue  of  human  food,  some 
rich  mineral  or  v^etable  dye  calculated  to  improve  the  beauty 
of  our  European  fabrics :  And  yet  we  have  hitherto  scarcely 
stepped  beyond  the  threshold  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Palawan, 
Magindanao,  or  New  Guinea.  All  beyond  the  mere  fringe  of 
the  coast  is  unknown ;  though  rivers  of  great  breadth  and  depth 
court  the  entrance  of  steamers,  and  promise  to  reveal  new  lands 
at  every  stroke  of  the  paddle. 

In  the  interior  of  Borneo  there  are  mountiunous  regions 
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which  afford  an  European  climate,  where  settlers  from  this 
country  might  locate  themselves  without  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  from  the  heat*  Yet  to  all  appearance  these 
ranges  are  fertile  to  their  summits,  and,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment,  would  not  only  support  a  crowded  population,  but  con* 
tribute  innumerable  new  products  to  commerce.  Their  present 
Inhabitants  exist  in  a  state  of  the  most  primitive  wildness, 
scarcely  possessing  any  clothing  beyond  what  their  own  rude  art 
can  manufacture ;  no  sooner,  however,  do  they  behold  our  goods 
than  they  desire  to  possess  them,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
collecting  of  bees'  wax,  birds'  nests,  camphor,  or  whatever  else 
they  find  will  be  received  in  exchange  for  handkerchiefs,  or 
sarongs,  or  petticoats.  Men  are  nowhere  found  to  remain  naked 
when  they  can  obtain  clothing;  and  the  Kadyan  or  Dyak  who 
has  received  a  sarong  or  a  measure  of  salt  in  exchange  for  gums 
or  bees'  wax,  is  much  less  a  savage  than  his  neighbour  who  has 
never  engaged  in  so  profitable  a  traffic. 

There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  this  inquiry,  oti 
which  we  have  not  touched:  not  because  they  are  wanting  in 
interest,  —  but  because  the  proper  handling  of  them  would 
betray  us  into  too  great  length,  and  because  the  point  which  we 
have  selected  is  the  condition  precedent  to  all  others.  We  have 
said  enough  for  the  present :  And  can  only  express  our  hope 
that  the  country  will  go  along  with  us  in  earnestly  pressing  on 
ministers  the  propriety  of  taking  immediately  all  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessaiy  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  diffusion 
of  commerce  and  civilisation  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago. 

In  treating  this  question,  we  have  been  compelled  to  refer 
to  numerous  works,  old  and  new,  though  by  far  the  most  useful 
are  those  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  With 
Sir  James  Brooke's  Journal,  whether  published  by  Captiun 
IMundy  or  Captain  Keppel,  the  public  is  already  so  famiUar  that 
we  may  safely  dispense  with  detailed  criticism.  Few  men  have 
been  more  adventurous  or  successful  than  their  distinguished 
author.  Our  obligations  to  him  as  a  nation  cannot  as  yet  be 
estimated,  because  he  has  modestly  concealed  the  extent  of  his 
services ;  but  his  Journal  will  prove  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
courage,  and  perseverance,  enterprise,  and  disinterestedness  which 
he  has  displayed  in  his  singular  career.  Would  that  the  cause 
of  commerce  and  civilisation  might  always  in  this  manner  go 
hand  in  hand  t 

To  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  narrative  we  are  also,  in  common 
with  the  public,  very  greatly  indebted :  though  in  the  present 
article,  we  have  only  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  very  small 
part  of  the  varied  and  valuable  information  it  contains.     In  the 
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wide  range  of  his  voyage.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  came  in  contact 
with  the  pirates  on  but  few  points.  He  had  other  work  to 
perform :  and  his  volumes  sufficiently  show  with  what  skill  and 
ability  he  performed  it* 


Art.  IV.  —  Der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Throne  der  Cdsaren,  oder 
Julian  der  Abtrunnige.  Ein  VORTK AG  voN  David  Fbiedrich 
Strauss.     Mannheim:  1847. 


"^OTHiNG  can  well  be  more  wearisome  than  German  pamjrfilets, 
unless  it  be  German  jeux  d^etprit.  To  write  a  good 
pamphlet,  three  things  are  requisite :  a  distinct  practical  pur* 
pose ;  conciseness ;  and  a  popular  manly  style.  What  German 
can  pretend  to  these  ? 

If  we  select  the  pamphlet  before  us  as  an  exception  to  the 
above  sweeping  comdemnation,  it  is  because^  while  remaining 
thoroughly  German  in  treatment,  it  exhibits  a  mastery  rarely 
seen  in  the  application  of  erudition  and  schohhstic  dissertation 
to  the  actual  questions  of  the  day.  It  has  no  wit,  no  vehe- 
mence, no  pressing  logic,  no  generous  enthusiasm ;  but  it  is 
calm,  erudite,  and  crushing.  There  is  in  it  a  constrained  sar* 
casm  more  effective  than  any  violence.  It  purports  to  be,  and 
]s>  a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  Julian,  the  Apostate ;  but 
it  is  more :  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  anatomy  of  the  character  of 
Frederick  William  lY.  An  unsuspecting  reader  would  imagine 
it  to  be  simply  a  veiy  novel  and  ably  written  chapter  of  eccle- 
siastical history ;  give  him  but  a  hint,  and  beneath  the  mask  of 
the  fourth  century  he  sees  an  unexpected  figure  of  the  nine* 
teenth.  Julian  is  the  King  of  Prussia :  Julian's  vain  attempt 
to  stay  the  irresbtible  march  of  Christianity  by  a  restoration  of 
defunct  Polytheism,  is  Frederick  William's  feeble  ambition  of 
arresting  the  course  of  modem  development,  by  a  restoration  of 
the  defunct  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  style  in  which  Strauss  has  executed  this  task  is  really 
admirable.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  point  of  taste.  He  never 
quits  the  austere  gravity  of  the  professor ;  never  descends  into 
the  arena  of  modem  politics ;  never  swerves  from  his  path* 
The  king  is  not  once  mentioned,  but  his  presence  is  felt  in 
every  page.  Strauss  makes  no  assertion  which  he  does  not 
fortify  with  texts  from  the  ancient  writers ;  but  he  hajs  selected 
his  citations  with  such  piquant  malice,  that  he  makes  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  Libanius,  Zosimus,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
draw  the  portrait  of  the  living  king.  Amidst  the  lumber  of 
antiquity. he  has  found  the  mask  of  a  modem  histrion.     You 
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know  not  wliether  you  are  reading  a  chapter  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  history,  till  you  turn  to  the  authorities,  and  then  you 
find  that  you  liave  been  reading  both  in  one.  The  wit  of  this 
pamphlet  lies  in  its  erudition. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  aspect,  the  pamphlet  has  a 
more  than  fugitive  interest.  Long  after  Frederick  William  is 
foigotten,  this  portrait  of  Julian  will  be  worth  considering. 
Indeed,  as  far  38  the  merely  temporary  political  significance 
goes,  that  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  recent  events 
in  Germany.  A  great  reaction  may  come ;  but,  till,  then,  the 
king  will  hardly  continue  his  former  efforts  at  restoring  past 
conditions  and  defunct  creeds.  Strauss  wrote,  it  should  be 
observed,  before  the  recent  revolution.  When  he  wrote  there 
was  an  urgent  necesnty  upon  him  to  attack  the  retrograde  ten* 
dencies  of  the  Court.  That  is  over ;  but  his  pamphlet  has  not 
thereby  lost  its  meaning.  .  He  has  since  stepped  boldly  into  the 
political  arena,  and  his  *  leaders'  in  the  Mannkeimer  Zeitunff, 
have  created  '  a  sensatioxL'  Our  pres^it  business,  however,  is 
with  his  Julian. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  explain  what  Strauss 
and  the  Germans  mean  by  a  Bomantioist  (BomaTitiker).  The 
Bomanticist  is  one  who,  in  literature,  in  the  arts,  in  religion,  or 
in  politics,  endeavours  to  revive  the  dead  past ;  one. who  reftises 
to  accept  the  fiat  of  history ;  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the 
past  ie  past^  that  it  has  grown  old  and  obsolete ;  one  who  regards 
the  present  age  as  in  a  state  of  chronic  malady,  curable  only  by 
a  reproduction  of  some  distant  age,  of  which  the  present  is  not 
the  child^  but  the  abortion.  Poets  who  see  poetry  only  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  look  upon  fairy  tales  and  legends  as  treasures 
of  the  dewiest  wisdom ;  painters,  who  can  see  nothing  pictorial 
in  the  world  around  them ;  theologians,  who  see  no  faith  equal 
to  the  deep  reverence  of  saant-worship,  who  see  no  recognition 
of  the  Unspeakable  except  in  superstition,  who  acknowledge  no 
form  of  worship  but  the  ceremonies  of  the  early  church ;  poli- 
ticians, who  would  bring  back  <  merrie  England'  into  our  own 
sad  times  by  means  of  ancient  pastimes  and  white  waistcoats :  — 
these  are  all  Bomanticists. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  however  modem  the  name,  the  Boman- 
ticist is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  There  have  ever  been  —  will 
ever  be — men  who,  e6C^>ing  from  our  baffling  struggle  with 
the  Present,  dream  of  a  splendid  Future,  where  circumstance  is 
plastic  to  tiieir  theories,  or  turn  themselves  lovingly  towards 
the  Past,  in  whose  darkness  they  discern  some  streaks  of  light 
made  all  the  more  brilliant  from  the  contrast —  this  light  bemg 
to  them  the  only  beacon  by  which  to  steer.    Antiquity  had  its 
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Utopists  and  Romanticists,  as  we  have  our  Humanitarians  and 
Puseyites ;  and  the  felicitous  idea  of  Strauss^s  pamphlet  is  that 
of  seeking  a  Romanticist  on  the  throne  of  the  CflBsars,  as  a 
stalking-horse  under  cover  of  which  to  shoot  at  the  Romanticist 
on  the  throne  of  the  chiefs  of  Brandenburg, 

This  identification  of  the  ancient  and  modem  spirit  of  Ro- 
manticism is  the  iiitee  mere  of  Strauss^s  pamphlet :  the  rest  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  consequence.  It  enables  him,  for  example,  to 
solve  the  puzzle  presented  by  the  contradictory  judgments  of 
historians.  Is  it  not  strange,  indeed,  to  find  sceptical  writers, 
the  Gibbons  and  Schlossers,  speaking  of  the  Apostate  with  ill- 
dissimulated  severity ;  while  theol(^ans  who,  one  should  think, 
would  be  most  shocked  at  his  apostacy  and  his  enmity  to  their 
religion,  are  his  warmest  defenders  ?  To  take  only  the  most 
recent,  Neander  and  Ullmann.  Here  are  too  pillars  of  ortho- 
doxy: learned,  temperate,  devout  They  have  laboured  to 
support  and  glorify  that  church  which  Julian  exerted  himself  to 
destroy*  Neander  has  composed  a  work  of  true  German  erudi- 
tion upon  Julian  and  his  Times* ;  and  Ullmann  has  written  the 
life  of  Julian's  greatest  and  fiercest  antagonistf  Yet  these 
men,  though  by  no  means  misrepresenting  the  character  of 
Julian  nor  endeavouring  to  soften  his  acts,  do  nevertheless 
apologise  for  them.  They  deplore  his  opinions,  but  they  recog* 
nise  in  him  a  noble  effort  to  spiritualise  the  world,  to  revive  the 
decaying  fidth  of  men ;  and  this  very  attempt  to  revive  the  past, 
whidi  excites  the  scorn  of  Gibbon  and  Schlosser,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  praise. 

*  Oar  romantic  theologians/  says  Strauss,  '  syrapathise  with  him ; 
they  scent  him  out  as  the  flesh  of  their  flesh.  No  Christian,  it  is 
true ;  but  a  Romanticist :  he  is  our  own  man !  If  he  has  not  the  true 
faith,  objectivefyf  at  any  rate  he  has  it  subjectively;  nay»  more, 
Neander  assures  us,  Faith  may  be  divine  in  its  essence,  even  when 
the  dogmas  in  which  it  is  incarnated  are  human.  That  which  was 
true  and  divine  in  Julian's  religion,  according  to  Neander,  was  hia 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  and  destiny  of  man.' 

Having  thus  made  out  the  point  from  which  his  comparison 
is  to  start —  that  Julian  was  a  Romanticist —  Strauss  proceeds 
to  consider  what  are  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
favourable  to  Romanticism.  He  says,  it  is  in  epochs  when  the 
old  creed  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  new  creed  which  ia 
to  supplant  it  has  not  yet  perfectly  developed  itself.  In  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  the  new  creed,  some  zealous  partisans  of  the 

*  Der  Kaiser  Julian  nnd  sein  Zeitalter,  Leipsig,  1813, 
t  Gregorius  von  Nazianz,  Darmstadt^  1825. 
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old  make  a  vigorous  effort :  they  wish  to  resuscitate  the  dying 
belief:  but,  unhappily,  they  themselves  have  not  the  pure  faith ; 
their  partisanship  springs  less  from  conviction  than  from  will 
Their  faith  does  not  rule  them ;  they  rule  it.  Over  the  contra- 
dictions of  their  beliefs  is  thrown  the  darkness  of  mysticism : 
'  Romanticism  is  in  its  essence  mysticism ;  and  only  mystical 
'  souls  can  become  Komanticists.' 

*  But  the  Old  and  the  New/  adds  Strauss,  '  like  the  Positive  and 
relatively  speaking,  the  Negative  (as  in  oar  days  Christianity  and 
Humanity)  stood  in  direct  antagonism  in  Julian's  dajs.  To  him 
the  Christians,  because  they  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Egypt,  were  just  as  godless  and  atheistic  (a^cjSecc  and  oBioi  are 
their  constant  predicates  in  his  writings)  as  in  the  eyes  of  our  Ro- 
manticists are  aJl  who  disbelieve  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.' 

This  is  one  of  the  few  hints,  by  which  he  lets  the  reader  into 
the  hidden  meaning  of  his  pamphlet,  and  tells  us  we  are  reading 
contemporary  history.  The  author  of  the  Lebens  Jesu  peers 
out  here.  He  proceeds  to  compare  the  modernised  and  cor- 
rupted creed  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  transmitted  through  the 
Alexandrians  to  Julian,  with  the  modernised  Christianity  of  the 
Romanticists.  ^  Homer  and  Hesiod,'  he  says,  ^  would  no  more 
'  rec(^ise  their  Olympus  in  the  gods  of  Plutarch  and  Plotinus, 
'  of  tfulian  and  Libanius,  than  St.  Paul  and  St  John  would 

*  recogmse  their  church  in  Neander,  — •  or  Luther  and  Calvin 

*  recognise  theirs  in  Schleiermacher.' 

But  we  suppose  the  reader  is  impatient  to  arrive  at  Frederick 
William — or  Julian — for  they  are  one.  Romanticism,  after 
some  brilliant  success  in  literature  and  art,  which  raised  only 
isolated  opposition,  began  to  show  itself  more  formidable  in  reli- 
gion and  politics.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1840,  that  Ro- 
manticism mounted  the  throne.  The  danger  was  then  conceived 
to  be  so  imminent,  that  all  earnest  writers  on  the  other  side 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare  open  war  against  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  eight  years  political  polemics  may  be  said  to  have 
been  occupied  with  this  single  question;  Strauss^s  pamphlet, 
therefore,  has  an  apropos  in  German  criticism  which  only  Ger- 
many can  understand. 

Julian  was  educated  by  the  Romanticists  of  Alexandria: 
Frederick  William  was  the  pupil  of  Schelling.  Here,  at  set- 
ting out,  is  a  point  of  resemblance  which  we  despair  of  making 
the  reader  fully  perceive,  unless  he  have  wasted  some  precious 
days  and  nights  over  Plotinus  and  Schelling : 

*  Gens  ratione  ferox  et  mentem  pasta  chimseris!' 

We  can  only  say,  that  historians  are  amazed  at  the  similarity 
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in  thought  and  in  method^  in  language  and  results,  between  the 
writings  of  Schellinff  and  Plotinus.  The  emperor,  once  seated 
on  his  throne,  assembled  round  him  the  philosophers ;  Frederick 
William  called  Schelling  to  Berlin.  The  gods  of  Greece  were 
once  more  to  be  worshipped ;  a  royal  hwd  was  to  open  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  . .  •  •  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  I 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  emperor  was  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  The  ancient  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  dearer 
to  him  than  that  of  emperor.  Even  the  pagans  were  astonished 
at  his  zeal,  his  respect  for  all  minutite,  his  meddling  interference, 
his  decrees,  and  circulars ;  he  did  not  even  omit  to  write  with 
his  own  royal  hand  instructions  concerning  the  outward  de- 
meanour of  the  priests ;  while  the  warnings  against  dangerous 
works  and  against  the  study  of  atheisticid  philosophy  remind 
us  of  the  edicts  of  certain  consistories  of  our  days.  Is  this 
Julian  we  are  speaking  of,  or  are  we  in  Berlin? 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Julian  had  a  partiality  for  the  Jews, 
whom  he  preferred  infinitely  to  the  Christians.  Inferior  as 
their  Book  was  to  the  religion  of  the  Grreeks,  it  had  neverthelesB 
some  points  which  Julian  could  not  but  appkud.  Sacrifices  — ' 
the  interdiction  of  certain  kinds  of  food  —  but,  above  all,  its 
opposition  to  the  Christians,  were  all  in  its  favour.  The  Bo* 
manticist,  of  course,  preferred  the  old  to  the  new — the  dead  to 
the  living.  He  not  only  protected  the  Jews,  but  was  desirous 
of  seeing  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  once  more  rebuilt;  he  gave 
enormous  sums  of  money  towards  it,  and  appointed  his  learned 
minister,  Alyphius,  to  superintend  the  work. 

But  a  singular  illustration  of  the  justice  of  Stranss's  compa* 
rison  is  found  in  the  defence  by  Ullmann  of  the  celebrated  edicts 
which  interdicted  the  study  and  teaching  of  Greek  authors  by 
Christians.  This  edict,  which  pagan  writers  cried  out  against, 
modem  theologians  approve  ;  the  injurious  restriction  against 
which  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  protested  so  eloquently,  Gregory's 
biographer  in  some  measure  extenuates.  Julian,  says  Ullmann^ 
looked  upon  Greek  literature  as  the  sacred  writings ;  he  could 
not,  therefore,  consistently  allow  them  to  be  explained  by  men 
who  did  not  believe  in  them :  no  more  than  we  can  agree  to  our 
sacred  writings  being  commented  on  and  interpreted  by  a  per- 
son yifho  has  gone  over  to  another  faith.  If  the  government 
had  the  right  to  deprive  Bruno  Bauer  of  his  professorship^ 
surely  Julian  was  right  in  depriving  the  Christians  of  their 
places.  UUmann's  defence  is  so  far  sound ;  but  he  lays  himsdf 
open  to  Strauss,  when  he  takes  us  to  another  and  a  higher 
point  of  view.  Greek  literature,  lie  adds,  is  the  patrimony  of 
succeeding  generations ;   the  patrimony  of   every  man  who 
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diinks ;  —  Saint  Basil  or  G^gory  have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as 
Libanios  and   Zosimus  :   to  deprive  them  of  it  is  tyranny. 

*  Truly,'  replies  Strauss,  *  and  we  can  also  regard  the  Scrip- 
'  tures  from  a  similar  point  of  view—  as  simply  historical :  and 
'  no  teacher,  having  the  requisite  knowledge,  should  be  pre- 
'  vented  from  expounding  them :  and  just  as  the  Scriptures 

*  have  made  their  way  in  spite  of  all  Julian's  edicts,  so  will  the 
^  new  school  make  its  way  m  spite  of  all  crowned  Bomanticists,' 

The  divine  right  of  kings  is  too  obsolete  a  faith  to  be  gravely 
proclaimed  at  present.  It  was  a  faith  once :  a  faith  whidi  lived 
through  the  strangest  trials;  but  it  has  long  since  ceaded  to 
have  any  hold  upon  men's  minds.  So  remote  from  us  is  the 
period  of  its  existence,  that,  although  we  accept  it  as  an  histo* 
rical  fact,  we  can  only  by  a  powerful  effort  realise  it  for  a  mo- 
ment to  our  imaginations.  It  is  consigned  to  the  lumber-room 
of  the  past:  there^  of  course,  a  Komanticist  will  fondly  seek  it, 
drag  it  forth,  and  hope  once  more  to  see  it  live  among  men. 
And  this  did  Frederick  William  I  .  Strauss  is  only  pointii^  a 
sarcasm,  when  he  refers  us  to  the  complacency  with  which 
Julian  attributed  to  himself  the  countenance  and  revelations  of 
the  gods.  Such  a  pretension  had  nothing  in  it  either  unusual 
or  incredible :  but  the  mention  of  it  artfiilly  suggests  to  the 
reader's  mind  a  new  feature  in  the  audacious  parallel  which  the 
pamphleteer  is  silently  but  significantly  drawing.  What  Ger- 
man could  fail  to  recall  to  mind  Frederick  William's  repeated 
proclamation  of  his  divine  right?  How  could  the  royal  reply 
to  the  congratulatory  address  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  on 
bis  accession  be  forgotten  ? 

^  I  know,'  said  the  crowned  Romanticist,  '  that  I  derive  my  crown 
from  God  alone,  and  that  I  can  say,  Woe  be  to  him  who  touches  it ! 
But  I  also  know,  and  I  proclaim  it. before  you,  that  my  crown  is  a 
deposit  confided  to  my  house  by  the  Almighty ;  I  know  that  to  him 
I  must  render  up  an  account  of  my  government,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour.  If  any  one  among  you  demands  a  guarantee  from  his  king,  he 
has  these  words :  from  no  one  on  earth  can  he  have  a  better.' 

From  that  moment  the  Pietists  were  in  vogue ;  no  public 
office  could  be  held  but  by  les  lien  pendants  ;  and  courtiers  vied 
with  each  other  in  religious  fervour.  Hegel  was  dethroned ;  all 
Hegelians  lost  favour;  Schelling,  Stahl,  Eichom,  Hengsten- 
berg,  were  the  councillors  of  the  King,  just  as  JBdesius,  Max- 
imus,  Eusebius,  and  Chrysantius,  were  the  councillors  of  Julian.' 
Kay,  the  resemblance  is  yet  more  particular;  for,  as  Siunt  Ren^. 
TaUlandier  remarks,  ^  on  n'a  pas  oubli6  les  ^meutes  des  ^tudians, 
^  la  capitulation  de  M.  Stahl ;  et  Ton  comprendia  que  la  spiritu- 
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'  elle  tradition  de  M.  Strauss  prenne  un  plaisir  trds  yitk  retrouver 
'  les  details  de  cette  histoire  dans  les  biographies  d'Eunape.'* 

Let  us  borrow  from  this  lively  critic  another  passage  supple- 
mentary to  Strauss's  indications:  — 

'  N'oubliez  pas  non  plus  ce  trait  si  important,  ce  tnut  commun 
'  &  tous  les  princes  romantiques :  ils  en  appellent  au  droit  divin, 

*  mais  ils  n'y  croient  pas.  lis  invoquent  un  yers  d'Homire,  une 
^  l^gende  du  moyen  l^e,  mais  ce  n'est  chez  eux  qu*un  exp^ent 
'de  Pesprit  au  lieu  d'une  conviction  naive.  Que  d'efforts  ne 
'  font  ils  pas  pour  se  donner  k  eux*mSmes  cette  confiance  impos* 
'  slble !  Un  peintre  de  Francfort  achSve  en  ce  moment  mSme  un 

*  tableau  singulidrement  expressif  dont  le  plan  lui  a  et6  donne  par 
*'  Fr£d6rick  Ouillaume  ly.  Dieu  est  dans  le  ciel  et  la  royaute 
'sacr^e  par  ses  mains  si^ge  solennellement  entre  la  terre  et 

*  I'empyr^e,  comme  ces  demi-urges  Alexandrins,  auxquels  Julien 
'se  comparait  lui-meme.  Au-dessous  de  lui,  les  mortels  sont 
'assemble  par  groupes  nobles,  bourgeois,  paysans,  et  tous  61dvent 
'  des  regardis  respectueux  vers  le  vicaire  de  la  divinite.' 

Strauss  has  not  forgotten  to  mention  Julian's  oratorical 
ambition:  the  remark  of  Ammianus  —  lingucR  fusions  et  admo- 
dum  rard  silentis  —  was  too  cutting  in  its  application  to  be  passed 
over.  The  king's  unfortunate  propensity  to  hear  himself  talk, 
which  has  led  him  into  so  many  rash  promises,  and  has  brought 
such  suspicion  on  his  royal  word,  is  maliciously  pointed  out  by 
Strauss  in  Frederick's  prototype.     The  reader  asks  himself,  '  Is 

*  it  Antioch  —  is  it  Konigsberg  which  has  had  the  audacious 
'  stupidity  not  to  relish  this  kingly  eloquence? '  Strauss  might 
reply  with  the  philosophic  showman,  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
Mathews, '  whichever  you  please,  my  little  dears !   you  pays 

*  your  money,  and  you  takes  your  choice.' 

Equally  biting  is  the  allusion  to  the  king's  vacillation :  '  the 

*  crowned  Romanticist  generally  shows  himself  as  self-opiniated, 
'  and  yet  not  firm.'  There  is  a  citation  from  Ammianus  ap- 
pended to  this  remark :  might  it  not  have  been  exchanged  for, 
or  coupled  with,  an  authority  taken  from  some  German  publicist  ? 
Bettina  —  who  has  a  real  regard  for  the  king — told  him  to  his 
face,  that  he  was  always  swayed  by  the  last  speaker.  Strauss 
is  careful  to  bring  forward  Julian's  sudden  revocations  of  sudden 
edicts — his  undoing  in  the  morning  what  he  had  done  over 
night*  But  in  spite  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  or  Ammianus, 
you  cannot  foiget  that  you  are  in  Berlin. 

As  a  sarcasm  is  always  lurking  behind  Strauss's  learning,  we 
suppose  an  application  is  intended  in  the   picture  drawn  of 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  tome  xxii.  p.  619. 
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Julian's  irascibility ;  which  is  represented  as  haying  made  it 
dangerous  to  be  near  him  when  excited  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  following :  — - 

*  That  the  crowned  Romanticist  should  be  witty  is  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Many  of  his  ornate  etfacete  dicta  have  come  down  to  us. 
Even  in  official  acts  and  proclamations  he  could  not  always  restrain 
himself/ 

Frederick  William,  without  being  absolutely  a  wit,  has  uttered 
some  royal  bon  mots^  and  is  partial  to  them.  One  we  remember 
to  hare  seen  in  a  letter  to  Humboldt,  which  is  worth  dting ;  as 
a  specimen  of  royal  flattery,  it  is  equal  to  those  of  Louis  XlY. 
Humboldt  dedicated  his  *  Kosmos'  to  the  King.  The  pietists, 
alarmed  at  its  philosophic  tendency,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Ejng  that  it  undermined  all  rdision  and  all  social  order ; 
but  the  king,  for  once,  was  not  to  be  frightened  He  wrote  to 
thank  the  author,  and  gracefully  quoted  to  him  the  lines  in 
Goethe's  *Tasso,'  where  the  Duke  Alphonz  receives  the  *  Jeru- 
*  salem  Delivered : '  — 

'  Du  liberraschest  mich  mit  deiner  Gabe 
Und  machst  mir  diesen  schonen  Tag  zum  Fest* 
So  halt'  ich's  endlich  denn  in  meinen  Handen, 
Und  nenn'  es  in  gewissem  Sinne  mein !' 

Having  exhausted  all  ihe  materials  which  antiquity  afforded 
him  of  making  Frederick  William  ridiculous  in  the  person 
of  Julian,  Strauss,  as  a  final  blow,  undertakes  to  excuse  the 
heathen  Romanticist,  and,  by  implication,  to  condemn  his 
Christian  successor.  He  does  find  some  traits  in  the  character 
of  Julian  which  he  can  cordially  admire ;  thereby  leaving  us  to 
conclude  that  he  sees  nothing  admirable  in  his  modern  imitator. 

*  However,  to  do  Julian  no  injustice,'  he  says,  'it  is  time  to  notice 
those  features  in  his  portrait,  which  reveal  to  us  not  simply  the 
Romanticist,  or  the  general  idea  of  a  Romantic  Prince,  but  more  par- 
ticularly a  Heathen  Romanticist — a  Romantic  prince  on  the  throne  of 
the  Cassars,  wherein  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Christian 
Romanticists,  with  whom  he  has  hitherto  offered  us  some  traits  of 
resemblance,  nay,  wherein  he  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  them,  which 
can  hardly  tm*n  out  to  his  disadvantage. 

*  That  which,  as  a  Romanticist,  he  was  desirous  of  renewing,  was 
an  union  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of  beauty  with  the  Roman  spirit  of 
power.  We  see  the  Grecian  spirit  influencing  Julian  in  maintaining, 
amidst  all  his  sophisticating  degeneracy,  all  his  neoplatonic  mysticism, 
that  philosophical  tendency,  that  freedom  of  thought  which  strives  to 
penetrate  into  the  natural  causes  of  things,  and  rebels  against  all 
unreasoning  belief.  It  was  because  the  whole  Christian  system  was  - 
founded  on  this  unreasoning  belief,  that  the  philosophic  Emperor  was 
repelled  from  a  doctrine  w^ch  he  accused  of  being  calculated  for  the 
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creduloas,  the  childish  and  unreasoning  portion  of  the  human  race. 
The  mere  reference  of  any  phenomenon  in  nature  or  history  to  the 
Divine  will  did  not  suffice  for  him ;  he  demanded  a  harmonj  and 
eyident  connexion  between  the  will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances. 

'  To  the  Grecian  tendencies  of  Julian's  mind  we  may  also  add  his 
loTe  of  nature,  on  which  was  based  his  entire  system  of  religion.  It 
was  to  him  inconceivable,  how  men  surrounded  by  visible  and  living 
Deities,  from  whom  they  received  daily  and  hourly  benefits — the  sun 
whose  rays  warmed  them,  the  moon  whose  light  cheered  them,  &c. — 
could  worship  a  dead  man  of  whom  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors 
had  seen  any  thing.' 

In  plain  English,  Strauss,  as  a  Pantheist,  sympathises  with 
the  Polytheism  of  Juliim,  which  is  so  little  removed  from  his 
own  creed ;  while  Christianity  only  appears  to  him,  aa  it  did  to 
Julian,  the  worship  of  a  *  dead  man.'  We  shall  return  to  this 
presently ;  let  us  now  continue  our  citation :  — 

'  Of  Rome  Julian  possessed,  above  all  men,  its  primal  virtue :  the 
virtue  of  a  warrior :  the  power  of  disciplining  an  efficient  army,  and 
of  planning  expeditions,  as  well  as  personal  bravery.  To  this  must 
be  added  his  bodily  hardihood,  his  temperance,  and  sobriety.  Like 
the  great  Bomans  of  the  good  old  time,  Cincinnatus,  Curius,  and 
Fabricius,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of 
life,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  sovereignty  was  a  simplification  of  his 
household,  and  the  dismissal  of  hosts  of  cooks,  barbers,  and  eunuchs, 
by  whom  his  predecessors  had  been  surrounded.  In  imitation  of  the 
Bomans,  his  couch  was  a  litter  of  straw  covered  with  a  skin ;  his 
fare  during  a  campaign  was  hardly  good  enough  for  a  common  soldier, 
and  in  times  of  peace  hardly  good  enough  for  a  Diogenes.  In  con- 
tinence he  was  a  Scipio ;  yet,  like  Cesar,  he  was  unceasingly  em- 
ployed all  day  and  half  the  night  in  carrying  out  his  multiplicity  of 
schemes.  This  Eoman  mode  of  life,  when  raised  to  philosopMcal 
consciousness,  was  stoicism ;  consequently  the  romantic  Augustus  is 
a  stoic — nay,  by  the  exaggeration  of  his  position,  a  cynic. 

*  As  an  ancient  Romanticist,  Julian  was  further  a  liberal  in  politics, 
a  friend  to  old  republican  institutions — which,  though  they  no  longer 
lived,  he  respected  in  their  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  their 
spirit.  Not  only  did  he,  like  the  predecessors  of  Augustus,  refuse 
the  title  of  lord,  he  even,  to  the  amazement  of  those  long  accustomed 
to  Byzantine  despotism,  went  on  foot  on  New  Year  s  Day  to  the 
consuls ;  and,  when  soon  afterwards  he  unintentionally  interfered  in 
their  offices,  he  imposed  on  himself  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  in  gold. 

'  As  afiected  and  ineffectual  an  experiment,  truly,  yet  far  more 
pleasing,  than  the  attempted  revival  of  the  unlimited  power,  and  of 
the  Oriental  or  feudal  pageantry  of  sovereignty — with  which  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  classic  age,  showed  as  much  affinity  as  the  Greco-Roman 
religion  with  republican  freedom  and  simplicity.' 

For  polemical  purposes  this  contrast  may  be  effective  enough. 
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But  Strauss,  as  a  philosopher,  is  guilty  of  a  lingular  contradic* 
tion.      While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  recognises  the  eternal  truth 
and  grandeur  of  the  imperishable  elements  of  the  Grecian  and 
Soman  spirit;  on  the  other,  he  studiously  confounds  the  eternal 
and  imperishable  spirit  of  Christianity  with  the  perishable  forms 
in  which  it  appeared  during  the  Middle  Ages.     That  h,e  should 
protest   against  the  chimerical  attempt  to  revive  the  dead  — 
that  he  should  ridicule  all  efforts  to  bring  back  into  the  living 
Present  the  lifeless  formularies  of  the  Past,  is  worthy  of  his 
position  and  of  his  renown ;  but,  is  it  possible,  that  the  Christian- 
ity of  our  age  only  rises  before  him  as  identified  with  feudal  in- 
stitutions, and  that  he  can  see  nothing  in  its  spirit  beyond  the 
restoration  of  temporary  formularies,  only  to  die  out  with  them  ? 
Julian,  he  says,  is  antipathetic  to  him,  inasmuch  as  Julian  wishes 
to  arrest  the  march  of  the  world's  progress  —  antipathetic  as  a 
[Romanticist ;  but  the  spirit  which  Julian  wished  to  revive  — 
the  harmonious  manhood  of  Greece  and  the  simple  strength  of 
Some — that  has  Strauss's  hearty  approbation.     To  our  mind, 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  than  the  covert  insinuation  which 
this   passage  is  intended  to   convev:  it  is  a  compliment  to 
classical  antiquity  at  the  expense  of  Christianity.     We  under- 
stand a  preference  for  the  antique  spirit  over  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  we  do  not  understand  the  blindness  which  identifies 
the  Middle  Ages  with  Christianity. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  prophetic  in  the  close  of  this 
pamphlet.  Christian  writers,  he  says,  have  disfigured  the 
death  scene  of  Julian.  They  have  represented  him  as  furious, 
blaspheming,  despairing,  and  in  his  despair  exclaiming —  Thou 
hast  conquered^  O  Galilean  I  — -  vevuctj/cas,  FaXiXaU  I  This 
phrase,  though  fidse  as  history,  has  a  truth  in  it.  It  contains  a 
prophecy  —  to  us  a  consoling  prophecy  —  and  it  is  this :  Every 
Julian,  z.  e*  every  great  and  powerful  man,  who  would  attempt 
to  resuscitate  a  state  of  society  which  has  died,  will  infallibly  be 
vanquished  by  the  Galilean  —  for  the  Galilean  is  nothing  less 
than  the  genius  of  the  future  I 

We  here  conclude  our  humble  task.  All  our  readers  are 
familiar  at  least  with  the  name  of  Strauss.  The  parallel  in 
question  is  a  favourite  idea,  we  are  told,  at  present  in  Germany, 
where  a  miso-Berlinism  has  long  prevailed.  This  jealousy  has 
extended  to  the  king :  and  the  most  popular  caricature  of  the 
present  troubled  period  represents  Frederick  William  IV. 
straining  his  limbs  in  the  Garden  of  Sans  Souci,  in  order  to 
tread  in  some  imaginary  footsteps  of  Frederick  the  Great.  A 
parallel  which  personifies  a  tendency  to  reaction,  by  the  cha- 
laoter  and  history  of  Julian,  may  be  worked  out,  we  conceive. 
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bj  a  German  schohr,  without  any  sense  of  injustice  to  the 
king.  Strauss  is  evidently  all  in  earnest ;  though  a  pamphlet 
of  the  kind  in  England  would  be  probably  taken  for  only  a 
learned  pastime,  such  as  might  have  amused  the  erudite  leisure 
of  Arbuthnot,  or  exerdsed  the  lively  pedantry  of  Dr.  Parr. 


Abt.  V. — Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  being  the  Completion  of  the  Survey  of  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Heavens^  commenced  in  1825.  By  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart.,  K.  H.,  &c  &c. 

^T^H£  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
tide  forms  the  record  of  the  completion  of  the  greatest 
astronomical  enterprise  that  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  mem« 
bers  of  one  family.  It  was  begun  about  seventy  years  ago, 
by  Sir  William  Uerschel,  the  &ther,  assisted  by  his  sister 
Caroline*  and  his  brother  Alexander!,  and  continued  by  him, 

• 

*  This  venerable  lady  died  at  HaDover  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year^  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  acted  as 
the  recognised  assistant  of  her  brother  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
received  a  small  salary  in  that  capacity  from  George  the  Third.  She 
wrote  down  all  his  observations,  which  he  dictated  from  his  stage, 
whilst  engaged  in  sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  twenty-^feet  or  other 
telescopes ;  she  attended  him  in  all  his  night  watches,  which  were  gene- 
rally continued  up  to  the  approach  of  daylight :  she  noted  the  clocks, 
reduced  and  arranged  his  journals,  prepared  the  zone  catalogues  for 
his  sweeps,  and  executed  the  whole  of  the  laborious  numerical  cal- 
culations which  were  required  for  the  reduction  of  his  observations. 
When  occasionally  relieved  from  these  duties,  by  the  interruption  of 
the  observations,  she  was  accustomed  to  sweep  the  heavens  with  a 
five-feet  reflector,  which  her  brother  had  constructed  for  her  special 
use,  in  search  of  comets  and  other  objects,  and  her  labours  were 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  eight  comets  (five  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions),  besides  several  remarkable  nebulae 
and  clusters  of  stars.  After  her  brother*s  death,  in  1822,  she  retired 
to  her  native  city,  where  she  continued  to  enjoy,  in  a  green  old  age, 
the  respect  and  regard  of  her  friends  and  relatives,  the  just  honours 
paid  her  by  the  king  and  royal  family,  the  homage  rendered  to  her 
name  and  services  by  men  of  science  and  astronomers  who,  from  time 
to  time,  visited  her  in  her  retirement,  and,  above  all,  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing,  in  the  person  of  her  nephew,  the  assiduous  prosecution 
of  those  researches  which  were  so  intimately  associated  in  her  mind 
with  all  her  tenderest  recollections. 

\  He  was  a  practical  mechanic  of  no  ordinary  skill  and  ingenuity, 
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vith  little  or  no  interruption,  almost  down  to  the  cloee  of  a 
'Very  long  life ;  for  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Lis  Memoirs  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
for  I8I89  when  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  In  1825  it  was 
resumed  by  his  son,  chidy,  as  we  believe,  from  a  profound  sen-^ 
timent  of  respect  for  his  father's  memory,  who  devoted  eight 
years  to  a  review  of  his  observations,  and  to  a  systematic  sur- 
vey of  those  portions  of  the  heavens  which  are  visible  in  our 
latitudes :  the  further  examination  of  the  southern  heavens,  and 
the  reduction  and  discussion  of  the  vast  series  of  observations 
which  is  contained  in  the  work  before  us,  have  continued  to 
occupy  his  almost  undivided  attention  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  second  survey  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  completed 
in  1833,  and  its  results  are  contained  in  an  elaborate  catalogue 
of  2306  nebulsD  and  clusters  of  stars,  which  is  given  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  that  year,  and  also  in  six 
catalogues  of  double  stars,  which  are  to  be  found  in  different 
volumes  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society*'  Of  the 
£rst  chuB  of  objects  only  525  were  new,  and  those  generally 
inconsiderable  in  size  or  of  the  last  decree  of  faintness :  for  we 
find  amongst  them  only  one  very  conspicuous  nebula,  and  a  very 
small  number  of  those  of  the  brighter  kind,  which  had  not 
previously  appeared  in  the  catalogues  of  his  father.  No  more 
striking  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  searching  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  heavens  which  had 
been  made  by  that  incomparable  observer.  In  the  observation 
of  double  stars,  indeed,  we  find  many  astronomers  of  great  merit, 
who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Herschels,  though 
M.  Struve,  the  distinguished  director  of  the  Imperial  Obser- 
vatory of  Pulkowa,  is  probably  the  only  one  of  their  number 
whom  we  should  venture  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival ; 
but  in  the  observation  of  nebulas  they  have  had  neither  compe- 
titors nor  followers :  it  is  a  department  of  astronomy  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  their  own. 

Our  knowledge,  however,  of  stellar  astronomy,  and  of  the  eon- 
struction  of  the  lieavens,  (to  use  a  phrase  which  Sir  W.  Her- 
schd  introduced,)  was  necessarily  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 
as  long  as  the  southern  hemisphere  was  not  as  carefully  sur- 
veyed as  the  northern.  Many  objects  of  great  interest,  which 
are  visible  to  observers  in  both  hemispheres,  are  seen  much 
more  advantageously  in  one  of  them  than  in  the  other.  The 
Milky  Way,  the  subject  of  so  many  speculations,  was  required 

and  eminently  useful  to  his  brother  in  the  framing  and  mounting  of 
his  telescopes. 
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to  be  esBtiniiied  tharoaghoot  mach  <^  its  aoatfaan  eowne,  whidi 
ifl  either  altogether  inviaible,  or  imperfectly  seen  in  our  latitudes, 
particularly  those  portions  of  it  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the 
oonstellations  Centanrus  and  of  the  Southern  Cross,  where  the 
Coal  Sack,  a  pearndiaped  oval,  as  well  as  other  spaces,  almost 
destitute  of  stars  and  presentiii^  a  striking  contrast  of  darkness 
to  the  crowded  and  brilliaot  regions  around  them,  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  southern  voyagers  and  observers. 
The  Magellanic  Clouds  offer  to  the  naked  eye  appearances, 
occupying  a  considerable  space  in  the  heavens,  similar  to  some 
parts  of  the  Milky  Way,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  it, 
which  have  no  parallel  in  our  hemisphere.  It  was  an  inquiry  of 
great  interest,  also,  to  ascertain  whether  the  distribution  of 
stars,  as  ascertained  by  the  process  of  gauging  or  otherwise, 
followed  generally  the  same  law  to  the  south  of  the  Galactic 
circle  as  it  did  on  the  north.  To  trace,  in  fact,  all  the  points, 
whether  of  parallelism  or  of  discrepancy,  which  present  them- 
selves  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  nebulie  and  stars 
of  the  two  hemispheres. 

As  fiur  also  as  this  department  of  astronomical  science  was 
concerned,  the  southern  hemisphere  was  almost  entirely  a  virgin 
field  of  observation.  Lacaille,  the  well*known  author  of  the 
'..Codum  Stelliferum  Austiale,'  had  laboured  in  it  long  before 
telescopes  had  attained  the  power  of  penetrating  deeply  into  space. 
Observatories,  indeed,  of  the  first  order  had  been  established  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Panuooatta,  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
some  of  them  had  been  directed  by  astronomers  of  great  emi- 
nence and  industry ;  but  their  instruments  were  adapted  gene- 
rally to  meridional  observations  only,  and  not  fitted  for  such  as 
this  class  of  researches  required;  and  though  M.  Dunlop  had 
applied  a  reflecting  telescope  of  nine  feet  focal  length  and  of 
nine  inches  aperture,  to  observe  the  more  I'emarkable  of  the 
southern  nebtdas  and  clusters  of  stars,  and  had  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1826  a  catalogue  embracing  as 
-many  as  629  of  those  objects,  yet  the  representations  which  he 
has  given  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  them  have  been 
fotmd  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  either  incorrect  or  inadequate ; 
whilst  the  descriptions  of  others  were  so  imperfect,  or  their 
positions  so  erroneous,  that  Sir  J.  Herschel,  after  the  most 
careful  research  and  examination,  was  unable  to  identify  more 
than  one  third  of  their  number. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  partially  filling  up  this  great  blank  in 
our  knowledge,  not  so  much  of  the  mere  superficial  phsenomena 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  such  as  a  well-arranged  catalogue  of 
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stars,  like  that  of  Brisbane*,  would  partially  supply,  as  of  thoisfe 
profounder  regions  of  the  celestial  spaces  whioh  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  alone  can  reveal  to  us,  that  Sir  J.  Herschel  resolved 
to  transfer  his  astronomical  establishment  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  sailed  on  this  mission  on  the  13th  November,  1833, 
in  a  private  ship,  (having  declined,  as  we  believe,  a  passage, 
ofiered  to  him  by  the  j^dmiralty,  in  a  ship  of  war,)  and  reached 
his  destination  ^Aj  in  the  month  of  January  following..  After 
some  delay,  he  selected,  as  the  sit^  of  his  observatory,  a  very 
convenient  residence,  named  Feldhausen,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Town ;  well  sheltered  from  dust,  a  peculiar  nuisance 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  protected,  as 
far  as  an  exuberant  growth  of  oak  and  fir  timber  could  afford 
it,  from  the  wind  also.  It  was  su£BcientIy  distant  from  the 
great  Table  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  4000  feet,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  clouds  whidi 
form  copiously  over  and  around  its  summit ;  and  being  situated 
on  the  soutfa^^ast  side  of  it,  from  which  the  prevalent  winds 
blow  with  great  violence  during  the  finer  and  clearer  months, 
they  were  found  to  leave  the  mass  of  air  to  the  windward  of 
the  mountain  in  comparative  tranquillity,  whilst  they  rush  like 
a  vast  cataract  down  its  mural  precipices  on  the  leewEuxl,  filling 
Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood  with  dust  and  uproar.  A 
fnmilar  phsenomenon  is  presented  by  a  lofty  cathedral,  when  it 
breaks-  the  course  of  a  violent  wind :  the  air  on  the  side  imme- 
diately exposed  to  it  is  left  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose, 
whilst  it  rushes  like  a  torrent  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and 
expends  all  its  fury  upon  that  side  which  is  apparently  least 
exposed  to  it. 

The  erection  of  the  dome,  and  other  structures  necessary 
for  the  reception  and  use  of  his  instruments  and  apparatus, 
was  urged  on  with  all  practicable  expedition  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  property  whidi  he  had  selected  for 
his  residence.  The  sweeps  of  the  heavens,  with  the  twenty- 
feet  reflector,  were  begun  within  two  months  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  seven-feet  equatorial 
was  completely  mounted,  and  made  its  coup  (Tessai  in  the 
micrometrical  measurement  of  the  magnificent  double  star 
a  Centauii,  which  is  only  second   in  brilliance  to  Sirius  and 

•  Compiled  by  M.  Rumker,  from  observations  made  by  him  at  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  observatory  at  Paramatta.  This  establishment  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  public  by  its  liberal  and  noble-minded 
founder,  and  an  observer,  with  a  competent  salary,  appointed  to  super** 
intend  it :  but  the  observations,  if  made,  have  never  been  published. 
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Canopus.  From  this  period  the  observations  were  continued 
r^ularly,  whenever  the  condition  of  the  weather  or  of  the 
atmosphere  (for  clouds  were  not  the  only  obstacles)  would  per- 
mit^  until  the  be^nning  of  1838,  when  the  great  and  arduous 
work  which  he  had  undertaken  was  finally  brought  to  a  close. 

In  the  course  of  this  imdertaking  he  had  devoted  nearly  400 
nights  to  sweeping,  by  successive  zones  of  3^  in  breadth,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  southern  hemisphere:  he  had  observed 
the  positions,  and  described  the  characters  and  appearances 
of  1708  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars,  and  determined  the  dis- 
tances and  angles  of  position  of  2102  double  stars,  not  observed, 
or  observable  in  our  latitudes,  as  well  as  of  many  others 
which  are  included  in  his  own  northern  catalogues  or  in  those 
of  other  observers.  He  had  also  made,  by  means  of  the  equa- 
torial and  its  micrometrical  apparatus,  1112  measurements  of 
the  distances  and  positions  of  the  more  considerable  double  stars 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  own  sweeps,  or  which  were  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  other  observers.*  He  has  given  representa- 
tions of  more  than  sixty  of  the  more  remarkable  nebulas  and 
clusters  of  stars  which  he  observed,  including  most  delicate  and 
elaborate  drawings  of  the  course  of  the  Milky  Wi^  from  the 
constellation  Antinous  to  that  of  Monoceros ;  of  the  great 
nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion,  the  object  of  so  many  and 
such  conflicting  representations,  as  well  as  of  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  variable  star  rj  Argus  f,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Coal  Sack  of  the  Milky  Way,  accompanied  by  accurate 
catalogues  of  all  the  stars  which  are  included  within  their 
range  as  low  as  those  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude.  The  two 
Magellanic  Clouds  being  much  too  extensive  to  admit  of  an 

*  Very  few  double  stars  had  been  previously  observed  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Dunlop  gave  a  catalogue  of  263  in  the 
third  volume  ot  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society:'  M. 
Kumker  noticed  a  few  others, 

f  The  changes  of  brightness  of  this  star,  both  in  remote  and  rbcent 
times,  are  very  remarkable.  Halley,  at  St.  Helena,  in  1677>  makes 
it  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  Lacaille,  in  1761,  of  the  second: 
the  traveller  Burchell  states  that  he  observed  it  of  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude in  1811  and  1815,  and  of  the  first  in  1828.  It  appeared  to 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  in  1834,  to  be  between 
the  first  and  second  magnitude,  but  it  became  a  large  star  of  the 
first,  and  hardly  inferior  to  a  Centauri,  in  January,  1838.  In  March, 
1842,  Mr.  Maclear  records  it  as  considerably  less  than  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  in  the  April  of  the  following  jear  it  had  in- 
creased so  considerably  as  to  be  only  inferior  in  brightness  to  Sir!  us 
himself. 
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equally  accurate  representation  of  the  appearances  which  they 
present  in  a  telescope^  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
charts  and  catalogues  of  919  stars,  nebulas^  globular,  and  other 
clusters  which  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  greater,  and 
of  244  within  those  of  the  lesser,  of  these  singular  regions  of 
the  heavens.  To  these  great  and  laborious  researches,  requiring 
nearly  four  years  of  assiduous  observation,  and  a  much  longer 
period  for  their  reduction  and  discussion,  must  be  added  very 
extensive  investigations  in  astrometry  or  the  accurate  numerical 
determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  observations 
on  Haliey's  comet,  on  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  on  the  spots 
of  the  sun,  with  occasional  notices  and  discussions  of  many 
other  questions  of  great  importance  and  interest  in  astronomy. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  single  publication,  during  the  last 
century,  has  made  so  many  and  such  considerable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  heavens. 

The  only  assistant  engaged  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  was  a  pnuv- 
tical  mechanic,  named  John  Stone,  whose  services  were  necessary 
in  working  the  sweeping  and  other  mechanical  movements,  and 
in  executing  the  necessary  repairs.  He  was  a  good  workman, 
both  in  wood  and  iron,  and  had  acquired  great  experience  in 
the  employment  for  which  he  was  engaged  during  several  years 
of  simOar  service  in  his  northern  surveys.  His  master  bears 
grateful  testimony  to  his  undeviating  steadiness  and  regularity. 
With  this  single  exception,  all  the  labour  of  making  the  obser- 
vations,  as  well  as  that  of  reducing,  arranging,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  was  executed  by  himself. 

The  instruments  which  he  carried  out  with  him  were 
the  same  as  those  which  he  had  employed  in  his  northern 
surveys.  A  seven^feet  equatorial,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Sir  James  South,  for  the  purpose  of  making  micro- 
metrical  measures  of  double  stars ;  a  reflecting  telescope,  with 
three  mirrors,  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  and  eighteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  clear  aperture,  one  of  which  had  been  made  by  his 
father,  and  used  by  him  in  his  surveys  of  the  heavens :  one  made 
by  himself,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  directions  of  his 
father ;  and  a  third  which  he  had  himself  ground  and  figured 
subsequently,  but  which  was  cast  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  metal  with  that  last  mentioned.  They  were  all  of  them 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  focal  length  and  optical  power,  when 
freshly  polished  and  in  good  working  condition,  so  far  at  least 
as  a  judgment  could  be  formed  of  their  performance.  The 
polishing  apparatus,  with  whose  use  he  had  made  himself  per- 
fectly familiar,  accompanied  him,  and  was  applied  whenever 
the  least  tarnish  or  dimness  of  any  jiart  of  the  surface  of  the 
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mirror  was  either  detected  or  saspected.  This  operation  was 
much  more  frequently  needed  at  Feldhauaen  than  in  England, 
and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  affecting  materially,  in 
fact,  the  whole  issue  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  prompt  means  of  securing  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  standard  of  optical  power  in  the  performance  of  his 
telescopes* 

The  optical  power  of  a  telescope  may  be  variously  estimated: 
it  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the  measure  of  die  quantity 
of  light  which  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  to  the  eye,  compared 
with  that  which  it  receives  without  its  aid;  or  as  the  measure 
of  the  power  which  it  gives  us  of  penetrating  into  space,  com- 
pared with  that  to  which  we  can  penetrate  by  unassisted  vision ; 
or,  thirdly,  as  the  measure  of  the  apparent  size  or  magnitude 
which  it  gives  to  objects  viewed  by  it,  compared  with  that  under 
which  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye.  The  two  first  of  these 
powers  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other;  whilst  the 
third,  though  firequently  confounded  in  popular  apprehension 
and  language  with  both  of  them,  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  either.  If  all  the  light  which  entered  the  aperture  of  a 
telescope  was  transmitted  through  the  eye-glass  in  e  pencil 
which  is  less  than  the  aperture  of  the  pupU  of  the  eye  (a  con- 
dition which  is  generally  secured),  its  optical  power,  in  con- 
formity with  the  first  of  our  estimates,  would  be  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  dear  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  to 
that  of  the  pupil,  whilst  its  space  penetrating  power  would  be 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  those  apertures,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  square  root  of  the  former.  For  if  we  con- 
ceive the  light  which  issues  from  a  star  or  luminous  object  to 
be  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  perpetual  succession 
of  spheres,  whose  centres  are  the  common  source  of  emanation, 
the  same  aperture  of  the  same  telescope  placed  at  different  di»* 
tonces  from  it,  will  admit  quantities  of  light  which  are  pro- 
portional to  its  intensities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  corresponding 
spheres  of  dispersion,  and  therefore  inversely  pn^rtional  to 
the  areas  of  those  surfaces  over  which  the  same  quantity  of  light 
is  distributed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  squares  of  their  radiL 
It  would  consequently  follow,  that  the  space  penetrating  power 
of  the  telescope  would  be  measured  by  the  simple  ratio  of  the 
radii  of  the  spheres  of  dispersion,  or  by  the  distances  at  which 
the  same  quantity  of  light  would  be  transmitted  to  the  retina 
by  the  telescope  in  one  case,  and  by  the  unassisted  pupil  of  the 
eye  in  the  other.  Thus  if  the  extreme  distance  at  which  a 
Star  of  the  first  magnitude  would  first  become  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  was  denoted  by  1,  the  power  which  we  are  seeking 
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to  express  would  be  represented  by  the  multiple  of  that  distance 
at  which  the  same  star  would  first  become  visible  when  seen 
through  the  telescope:  consequently,  if  the  aperture  of  the 
pnpil  of  the  eye  was  assumed  to  be  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  a 
telescope  of  four  inches  aperture,  if  no  light  was  lost  in  its 
passage  through  it,  would  increase  the  range  of  natural  vision 
twenty  times,  and  its  optical  power  would  be  represented  by 
400. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  some  light  is  lost  by  its  transmission 
through  a  lens,  and  much  more  by  its  reflection  from  a  metallio 
surface,  however  exquisite  may  be  the  polish  which  is  given  to 
it;  whilst  its  diminution  in  one  case  is  probably  not  more  than 
five  per  cent.,  in  the  other,  according  to  some  carefxil  experiments 
made  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-three 
per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  whilst  out  of  100 
rays  entering  the  aperture  of  a  refracting  telescope  with  three 
lenses,  86  are  transmitted  to  the  eye,  their  number  would  be 
reduced  to  41  in  a  reflecting  telescope  of  die  Newtonian  con* 
stmction  with  two  mirrors  and  a  double  eye-glass.  It  was  this 
enormous  loss  of  light  in  reflecting  telescopes  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  where  two  reflectors  are  employed,  which  induced  Sir 
William  Herschel  to  modify  the  construction  of  his  larger  tele* 
scopes  by  suppressing  the  second  mirror.  This  was  effected  by 
hitching  the  great  mirror  slightly  in  its  bed,  so  as  to  cause  the 
optical  axis  of  the  telescope  to  make  such  an  angle  with  that 
of  the  tube,  so  as  to  fonn  its  image  near  the  side  of  the  tube  or 
even  beyond  it,  and  thus  to  admit  of  its  being  viewed,  in  the 
case  of  very  fidnt  objects,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  an 
eye-glass,  without  any  serious  obstruction  of  light  by  the  intru* 
sion  of  the  head  of  the  observer.  By  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
struction, nearly  64  instead  of  41  rays  of  light,  out  of  every 
100  which  entered  the  aperture  of  a  telescope,  were  transmitted 
to  the  eye,  and  its  optical  and  space  penetrating  powers  were 
considerably  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  20-feet  reflector 
with  18^  inches  aperture,  the  latter  power  was  augmented  by 
this  expedient  from  61  to  75,  so  as  very  nearly  to  equal  four 
times  the  linear  aperture  (in  inches)  of  the  telescope. 

The  extreme  stars,  which  are  visible  to  ordinary  eyes  without 
the  aid  of  a  telescope,  are  those  referred  to  the  sixth  magnitude, 
though  some  persons,  endowed  with  very  acute  vision,  may 
penetrate  into  space,  under  favourable  circumstances,  as  far  as 
those  of  the  seventh.  If  we  should  assume  as  an  hypothesis 
(which  is,  however,  almost  demonstrably  untrue)  that  all  stars 
are  equal  in  magnitude  and  brightness  when  placed  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  observer,  it  would  aj^)ear  to  follow  from  the 
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reeearches  of  Sir  William  Herschel*,  and  more  recently  from 
those  of  Steinheil  of  Munich,  that  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,, 
such  as  S  Geminorum,  is  eight  times  as  distant  as  a  medium  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as  Capella,  and  twelve  times  as- 
distant  as  Sirius ;  the  more  recent  and  elaborate  researches  of 
Sir  J,  Herschely  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  would  make 
this  distance  much  greater.  If  we  adopt  the  distance  of  Sirius 
as  a  unit,  and  supersede,  in  conformity  with  this  hypothesis, 
the  orders  of  magnitude  by  those  of  distance,  it  would  i^pear 
that  this  star,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  heavens,  removed  to 
twelve  times  its  distance  from  us,  would  still  be  visible  to  the. 
naked  eye  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude*  If  the  same  star 
was  removed  to  a  distance  seventy*five  times  as  great,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  75  x  12,  or  900th  order  of  distances,  it 
would  still  continue  visible  in  the  twenty-feet  reflector  which 
the  Herschels  employed  in  their  surveys:  but  the  great  tele* 
scope  of  Lord  Bosse,  of  fifty-four  focal  length,  and  six  feet 
aperture,  possessing  a  space  penetrating  power  of  288,  would 
extend  this  limit  of  visibility  to  the  3436th  order  of  dis-* 
tances.t  If  we  should  suppose  the  unit  of  this  scale,  or  the 
distance  of  Sirius  to  be  200,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  (and  it  is  probably  more  than  four  times  as  great),  and 
light  to  take  elgnt  minutes  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
a  telescope  of  these  prodigious  optical  and  space  penetrating 

f>ower8  would  render  it  visible,  if  removed  to  a  dbtanoe  which 
ight  would  not  traverse  in  less  than  10,500  years ;  and  yet  how 
small,  in  all  probability,  is  this  distance  compared  with  those  of 
some  of  the  remoter  nebulae,  which  present  themselves,  in  the 
field  of  view  of  such  a  telescope,  as  an  almost  inappreciable 
haze  of  light,  though  possibly  constituting  the  accumulated 
light  of  a  system  of  stars  not  inferior  in  number  and  brightnesa 
to  those  which  compose  our  Milky  Way,  of  which  the  immense 
spaces  comprehended  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  naked 
eye,  forms  an  almost  infinitesimal  portion  ? 

If,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  the  absorption  of  light  in  the 
celestial  spaces  which  Olbers  proposed,  and  which  Struve  has 
so  ably  advocated  $,  be  admitted  as  correct,  then  the  principle 


*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1817,  p.  31^  on  the  local  arrangement  of  the 
celestial  bodies  in  space. 

f  We  believe  Lord  Rosse  adopts  the  Newtonian  constraction, 
which  would  reduce  its  space  penetrating  power  to  about  230. 

%  Etudes  de  TAstronomie  Stellaire,  p.  83. :  some  recent  observa- 
tions with  Lord  Rosse's  telescope^  noticed  in  the  Journals,  seem  ir- 
reconcileable  with  this  hypothesis.  ^ 
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vhich  we  have  adopted  for  estimating  the  space  penetrating 
powers  of  telescopes  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  extent  of 
them  Terj  considerably  reduced,  particularly  for  those  of  verj 
large  optical  powers*  Though  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  subject  is  not  free  from  difSculties  of  a  very  serious 
nature^  yet  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency 
of  the  premises  upon  which  the  very  eminent  astronomer  above 
mentioned  has  founded  his  conclusions ;  in  addition  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  stated  in  a  former  Number  of  this 
Journal*,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  absorption  of  light 
without  admitting  the  existence  in  the  celestial  spaces  of  matter 
in  some  form  or  other,  however  diffiised  and  ethereal,  which  is 
not  easily  reconcileable  with  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the 
stabiUty  and  permanence  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe. 

The  ratio,  however,  of  the  quantities  of  light  transmitted  to 
the  retina  by  a  telescope  and  by  unassisted  vision,  will  not  fur* 
Dish,  imder  aU  cittsuJtances,  a  correct  and  invariable  measure 
of  its  optical  power.     It  is  influenced  by  the  magnifying  power^ 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  or  explwi:  for.it 
is  well  known  that  some  stars  become  visible  with  higher  mag* 
nifying  powers,  which  are  not  so  with  lower.    The  capacity,  also» 
of  the  unassisted  eye  to  admit  light  varies  very  considerably 
from  the  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  being  greatiy 
affected  by  different  conditions  of  bodily  health,  and  stiu  more 
by  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  which  strong  li^ht  produces. 
If  we  enter  a  very  obscure  phamber,  objects  whidn  are  at  first 
absolutely  invisible,  will  cease  to  be  so  after  a  short  interval  of 
repose ;  nor  is  this  effect  due  to  the  mere  enlargement  of  the 
pupil  of  the  isye,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  light  which  is  thus  transmitted  to  the  retina,  but  is  referrible 
likewise,  in  no  slight  d^ree,  to  its  increased  sensibility  to  the 
perception  of  the  impression  of  light,  which  is  producea  by  the 
diminution  of  its  quantity  and  by  a  state  of  repose.     Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschelf  found  his  power  of  observing  very  faint  and 
delicate  nebulae  and  other  objects  very  greatly  increased,  during 
his  sweeps  of  the  heavens,  by  shielding  his  eye,  by  means  of  a 
black  hood,  from  the  admission  of  extraneous  light,  and  by 
avoiding  the  observation  of  any  of  the  larger  stars :  even  if  a 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  approached  the  field  of  view,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  eye  before  its  entrance,  in 
order  that  the  delicacy  and  acuteness  of  vision,  which  a  long 
continuance  of  comparative  darkness  and  tranquillity  had  pro- 
duced, might  not  be  impaired*     It  was  for  this  redson  that  he 

♦  No.  173.  p.  183.  t  Phil  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  52. 
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^neraUy  felt  it  neoeeosaTj  to  dedine  obBerving  Ifae  tmuits 
of  large  stani)  unless  no  others  of  inferior  and  less  obtrasire 
bris^htness  could  be  found  irithin  the  Umits  of  ihe  zone  to 
which  his  sweep  was  confined.  He  has  stated^  that  on  one 
occasion^  after  sweeping  for  a  considerable  time  with  his 
forty^feet  reflector,  the  i^ypearanee  of  Sirius  aanounoed  itself^ 
at  a  great  distance,  like  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  rose  by 
d^rees,  increasing  in  brightness,  imtil  this  brilUa&t  star  at  last 
entered  the  field  of  view  of  the  teleecope,  with  all  the  Sfden-^ 
dour  of  the  rising  sun,  and  compelled  him  to  withdraw  hie 
eye  from  a  spectacle  which  it  was  not,  under  such  circum* 
fttanoes,  in  a  condition  to  regard.  He  found  that  it  generally 
requir^  more  than  tv^ity  minutes  from  tho  commencement 
of  Ue  observations,  before  the  eye  had  acquired  the  repose  ne-^ 
tessaty  to  observe  very  delicate  objects  in  the  telescope,  and 
that  die  transit  of  a  star  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude 
would  disorder  the  eye  again,  so  as  nearly  to  require  the  same 
time  for  the  re-establishment  of  its  tranquillity.  Eflfects  like 
these,  conmderable  as  they  are,  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
enlargement  of  the  pu|nl  of  the  eye,  which  the  absence  of  bright 
light*  always  produces,  but  to  the  inc^neased  sensibility  of  die 
brgan ;  for  the  diameter  of  the  optic  pencil,  in  the  twenty-feet 
reflector,  was,  at  the  time  of  sweeping,  not  generally  more  than 
•j-'^  of  an  inch,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary 
aperture  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  which  was  capable  of 
admitting,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
described,  the  whole  of  the  light  that  was  transmitted  through 
the  telescope. 

^r  WSliam  Hersohd,  in  his  systematic  sweeps  of  the  heavens, 
employed  exclusively  the  twenty<*feet  reflector,  and  his  son  has 
iidheir^d  to  tho  same  instrmnent,  or  to  one  of  equivalent  optical 
and  space  penetrating  power,  both  in  bis  northern  and  southern 
surveys ;  and  a  very  Httle  consideration  would  be  sufficient  to 
show-  that  the  employment  of  telescopes  of  different  powers 
Would  deprive  such  surveys  of  much  of  their  interest  and  utility. 
If  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the  same  depth  of  space,  they 
would  neither  eouiprehend  the  same  objects,  nor  present  them 
tmder  the  same  features:  single  stars  might  become  double; 
tiebulae,  which  were  irresolvable  or  mere  hazes  of  difiused  light, 
in  one  telescope,  might  be  resolved  into  a  congeries  of  stars  in 
another,  whilst  others  would  be  found  to  change  their  form  and 
outline  so  entirely,  as  to  make  their  recognition  or  identification 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  representations  which  have  been 
given  of  the  same  nebulae  by  Messier  and  the  Herschels,  and 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  faithful  pictures  of  the  appear* 
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fuooes  wliich  they  really  presented  in  thrir  telescopee,  are  not 
lesQ  different  £rom  each  other  than  thoee  which  they  are  said 
to  aaoume  in  the  gigantic  teleecope  of  Lord  Sosse.  Sir  J* 
Herschel  has  remarked^  in  the  work  before  ns,  the  startling 
discrepancies  between  his  own  most  elaborate  representation 
of  the  great  nebula  in  the  sword  handleof  Orion^  seen  at  the 
Cape  at  an  elevation  of  60%  under  the  most  favourable  circum* 
stances,  and  four  others  which  have  been  given  us,  one  by 
Lamonty  the  very  eminent  astronomer  of  Munich,  two  by  Ron- 
doni  and  one  by  De  Yicp,  of  Borne,  notwithstanding  the  appli- 
eation,  in  the  latter  cases,  of  all  the  r^ources  of  the  most 
refined  art  to  their  perfect  delineation.  The  inferior  light  of 
jBir.  Dunlop's  Newtonian  reflector  (about  f  th  of  that  of  Bir  J* 
Herachei's),  might  have  had  as  much  influence,  as  other  defects, 
whether  in  its  construction  or  use,  on  the  very  imperfect  and 
inaccurate  refnresentations  which  be  has  given  of  so  many  of  th^ 
i$Outhem  nebuke.  By  uMng,  however,  the  same,  or  an  equiva* 
1^  telescope,  in  all  the  gauges  and  surveys  of  the  heavensi 
niade  by  his  father  and  himself,  not  only  do  their  results  a^ 
diflerent  periods  become  comparable  with  each  other,  but  the 
peinodic  and  other  changes  which  they  have  undergone,  have  in 
some  cases  been  made  more  completely  manifesty  and  become 
the  foundation  of  the  most  important  ccmdusions. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  so  well  suited 
jbr  observation  as  the  very  general  prevalence  of  bright  and 
^oudless  skies  would  lead  us  to  conclude :  it  as  the  cold  season 
^rqm  May  to  October,  and  more  especially  in  June,  and  July, 
that  is  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  definition  of  the  inr 
stroments  during  these  months  is  habitually  good,  imperfect 
vision  being  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  best  nights 
are  those^  which  succeed,  after  an  interval  of  one  or  two  days,  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  at  this  season,  when  the  tranquillity  of 
the- images  and  sharpness  of  vision  is  so  perfect,  that  the  ap» 
plication  of  minifying  power  is  only  limited  by  the  aberrations 
of  the  specula.'  Under  these  circumstances,  a  power  of  1200  was 
not  mAequentiy  uaed,  and,  with  the  application  of  the  triangulap 
aperture,  the  disks  of  stars  were  shown  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  so  much  reduced  in  size,  that  the  closest 
double  stars  were  easily  separated.  In  the  hot  seas<m,  from  Octo* 
ber  to  March,  the  nights  were  generally  superb ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Table  Mountain,  a  belt  of  cloud  surrounded  its 
summit  during  the  south-east  winds,  which  prevail  so  generally 
during  that  season,  extending  to  the  didtance  of  several  miles,  and 
intercepting  the  view  of  the  sky.  The  extreme  dryness  and  heat, 
also,  of  the  sandy  plains  to  the  north,  sometimes  exceeding  140^ 
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Fahrenheit,  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  the  air,  and  distorts,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  the  images  of  the  stars ;  but  still,  in 
the  hottest  season,  nights  of  admirable  definition  will  some- 
time^  occur*  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  irregular  optical 
effects  of  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  incident  to  the  di^ 
mate,  including  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  called  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel  '  the  nebulous  haase,^  which  is  frequently  noticed 
in  the  observations,  there  still  remains  a  much  greater  rnunber 
of  nights  which  are  applicable  to  the  business  of  observation 
than  are  to  be  found  m  our  latitudes.  Sir  William  HeTscfael, 
whose  experience  of  our  climate  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
astronomer,  has  asserted  that,  even  ijf  we  watch  so  diligently 
that  no  favourable  opportunity  shall  escape  us,  an  obs^rver^s 
year  is  very  productive  if  it  affords  him  100  hours  of  obser- 
vation, a  conclusion  'which  will  appear  less  startling,  if  we 
Consider  that  the  night  must  be  clear,  the  moon  absent,  no 
twilight,  no  haziness,  no  violent  wind,  no  sudden  variation  of 
temperature,  allowing  also  for  various  unforeseen  delays  and 
chan^  in  the  apparatus.  He  calculates  that  it  would  require 
nearly  1475  hours,  or  14f  years,  to  sweep  the  heavens  visible  in 
our  latitude  with  his  twenty-feet  reflector,  with  a  power  of  157» 
an  estimate  which  is  clearly  excessive,  as  it  was  subeequently 
effected  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  little  more  than  eight  years. 
Struve  allows  120  clear  nights  at  Pulkowa,  of  which  80  are  fit 
for  observation ;  allowing  25  observations  for  one  night,  it  would 
require  a  year  for  2000  observations :  the  greatest  number  wlneh 
he  ever  observed  in  one  year  was  2119.  At  Feldhattflea,  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  in  the  year  1886,  was  enabled  to  sweep  during  tlie 
whole  or  parts  of  131  nights,  and  during  100  in  the  following 
year,  besides  many  nights  which  were  probaUy  lost  fbr  this  pur- 
pose, by  being  devoted  to  other  important  scientific  inquiries. 
Tliese  and  other  facts  would  indicate  a  cotiditkm  of  climate  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  more  fiivourable  fbr  observaition 
than  that  which  prevails  in  our  latitudes. 

The  number  of  nebute  and  clusters  of  frtars  observed  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel  in  his  southern  survey  was  1708.  Of  these,  89  had 
been  observed  by  himself,  and  135  by  hift  father,  in  their  northern 
surveys,  but  were  seen  at  the  Cape  at  much  greater  elevations 
and  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances :  9  othei«  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  Messier,  and  206  have  been  identified,  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  with  objects  observed  by  Mr.  Dunlop : 
the  remaining  423  (which  are  recorded  in  his  catalogue)  alto* 
gether  escaped  his  observation,  though  sought  for  with  no  small 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labour.  The  accurate  determination  of 
the  B.  A.  and  N.  P.  D.  of  a  nebula  or  cluster  of  Btars^  where  a 
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'CcaspieuooB  star  or  other  feature  near  the  centre  of  its  figuijd 
does  not  define  the  point  of  observation,  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  vague  and  indefinite ;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
positions  assigned  to  those  which  were  common  to  the  northern 
«ad  southern  surveys,  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  common 
4o  different  sweeps  in  the  same,  and  determined  independently 
therefore. for  a  second  or  tJiird  time,  would  appear  to  lead  to  the 
■oonolusion  that  no  error  was  incurred  exceeding  45'^  in  Polar 
diolaiioe,  or  30'^  in  right  ascension,  and  that  it  was  generally 
of  a  mneh  smaller  amount,.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  there- 
fare,  in  identifying  such  «s  should  be  again  sought  for,  at  least 
with  a  telescope  of  equivalent  power,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
£Eiant  objects,  whose  discovery  was  necessarily  more  or  less  de^ 
-pendent  upon  very  favourable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
r  The  most-  interesting  of  the  objects  of  observation  in  the 
-aouthem  hemisphere  were  the  two  Kubecute  or  Magellanic 
'•dondai  The  first  is  situated  about  16"*  from  the  Souw  Pole, 
with  a  B,  A*  of  about  12^  occupying  an  ill*defined  but  some- 
what roundish  circular  space  of  nearly  30  in  diameter.  It  is  pre- 
ceded  within  a  few  minutes  of  B»  A,  by  the  great  globular  cluster 
47  Toucani^  the  most  magnificent  in  the  southern  sky,  though 
.Btill  completely  insulated  from  it ;.  but  with  this  almost  solitary 
excepti<«,  it  ia  placed  in  a  region  of  the  heavens  which  is 
mssmibily  destitute  of  stans  and  nebulae  The  sweeps  on  the 
aides  of  it  are  described  as  an  astronomical  desert,  and  the  00- 
oonrence  of  this  luminous  region  in  the  midst  of  large  spaces  of 
Ark  and  starless  skies  increases,  by  the  contrast  it  presents,  the 
effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  spectator, 
•The  larger  Nnbecnla  is  situated  at  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  Pole,  and  between  100^  and  120^  of  B.,  A. :  its  form  is 
equally  difficult  to  describe  or  to  represent,  presenting  a  thin  axis 
of  light,  but  very  irregular  and  ill  defined,  variable  in  its  intensity^ 
and  not  strongly  distinguished  from  the  general  mass,  which 
opens  at  its  extremities  mto  somewhat  oval  sweeps,  recalling  in 
0ome  fiiint  degree  the  appearance  of  the  well-known  ^dumb-bell'* 
nebula,  which  forms  Ko,  27  in  Messier^s  catalogue.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  42  square  degrees,  or  about  four  times  as  liurge 
as  that  of  the  smaller  Nubecula :  and  contains  within  its  figure 
the  extraordinary  number  of  278  nebul»  and  clusters  of  stars» 
without  reckoning  50  or  60  outliers^  whioh  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  to  its  system,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  6^  to  a 
square  degree,  a  plenitude  of  such  objects  which  surpasses  that  of 

*  Bepresented  in  fig,  26,  plate  x,  p,  494,  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  ld3& 
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any  other  nebolons  region  of  the  heavens,  &r  exceeding  tluit  of 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  great  nebulous  system  of  Virgo^ 
in  the  wing  of  that  oonstellation,  or  in  Coma  Berenices,  which 
is  the  richest  that  is  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  ^  It  is 
'  evident  from  this/  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  *  and  from  the  inter* 

*  mixture  of  stars  and  unresolved  nebulosities,  wliich  might  pro^ 
^  bably  be  resolved  with  a  higher  optioal  power,  that  the  No«- 

*  becidfls  are  to  be  regarded  as  systems  sui  generiiy  and  which 

*  have  no  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the  heavens.' 

-  The  regions  of  the  heavens  near  the  greater  Nubecula,  thoagh 
dark  and  featureless,  are  not  so  barren/either  of  stars  or  nebubs, 
as  those  surrounding  the  smaller.  The  general  aspect,  indeed, 
of  the  southern  sky  is  much  less  striking  than  the  northern,  the 
constellations  being  for  the  most  part  less  brilliant  in  their  oom^ 
ponent  stars,  and  less  picturesque  in  their  grouping.  There  is  no 
south  polar  star  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  to  aid  tibe  astronooter 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  instruments  or  the  traveller  in  his  m]gnu> 
tions,  and  its  whole  neighbourhood  as  far  as  15^  every  where 
around  it,  is  almost  equafiy  destitute  of  stars  and  of  nebuhs,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  latter ;  and  though  poets  have  be^i 
disposed  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  southern  cross,  and  Orion 
may  display  his  glories  at  greater  elevations  and  in  porer  skie% 
yet  the 'first  impression  that  this  hemisphere  produces  upon  the 
minds  both  of  travellers  and  astronomers,  is  one  of  disappoint4> 
xnent  at  its  inferior  brilliance  and  interest*  The  nebulous 
^sterns,  however,  of  the  souUiem  heavens,  when  ftilly  examined, 
mil  be  found  to  be,  though  less  considerable  in  number  and 
extent,  quite  as  interesting  in  their  forms  and  chameters  as 
those  of  the  northern :  they  are  also  distributed  more  uni^ 
formly  ove(r  the  sur&use  of  the  heavens,  presenting  patches 
€i  nebul»,  generally  surrounded  by  vacant  spaces  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  very  rarely  connected  in  a  continuoua 
band.  The  lesser  of  the  two  Magellanic  clouds,  as  we  hav9 
already  seen,  is  completely  insulated ;  but  llie  case  is  somewhat 
different  with  the  greater,  which  is  partially  connected  with 
a  series  of  nebulous  patches,  extending  from  the  back  of  the 
consteUation  Dorado,  through  portions  of  Horologium,  Erida^ 
nus,  Fornax,  and  Cetus,  to  the  equator,  where  it  merges  in 
the  great  nebulous  region  of  Pisces,  increasing  in  density  as  we 
approach  that  constellation.  Another  very  remarkable  region 
occurs  in  a  oirbul|r  ispace  of  about  18^  in  diameter,  between 
16''  48"^  and  19'*  R.  A.,  traversed  by  the  Milky  Way,  occupied 
by  the  constellation  Corona  Australis,  the  body  and  head  of 
&igittariuB,~  the  tail  of  Scprpio,  and  part  of  Telescopium  and 
Axky  where  we  find  a  grand  display  of  no  less  than  thir^  re^ 
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tolved  or  resolvable  globular  clusters  of  stars,  of  unusual  splea? 
dour  and  beauty. 

The  character  and  appearance  of  this  group  of  duster^,  so 
difierent  from  any  which  presents  itself  either  in. the  norther^ 
or  southern  hemisphere,  suggests  to  Sis  J«  Herschel  the  hypor 
thesb  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  great  nebulous  system,  which  is 
near^  to  us  than  the  rest.  If  nebulm.  only  differ  from,  clusters 
by  their  xK>mponent  stars  not  admittijoig  of  resolution  by  mew9 
of  telescopes  of  such  optical  .powers  as  have  hitherto  been 
bxoQght  to  bear  upon  them,  we  may  reaaonably  infer  that  ^t  is 
distance  alono  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  be*** 
tweem  them.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  h  fortiori,  that  a 
group  of  .olusters  so  considerable  as  that  which  we  aire  now  oon<p 
aidering  does  not  present  itself  to  us  under  tbo.  aspect  of  a  gifoup 
of  nebuks,  such  as  we  find  in  so  manyi  other  regiops  of  the 
heavens,  only  because  it  is  placed  more  comple^y  within  the 
range  of  the  space-penetrating  powers  of  our  telescopes. 

T)a&  great  nebulous  system  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  em? 
bracing  more  than  one-third  of  the  nebulous  contents  of  the 
heavens,  occujnes  the  constellations  LeO|  Leo  Minor,  the  body« 
tail,  and  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  .of  Camolopardalus^  the 
point  of  the  tail  of  Draco»  Caoes  Yenatici,  Coma  Berenices^  th^ 
preceding  leg  of  Bootes,  and  the  bead,  wings,  and  shoulder  of 
Viigo.  It  is>  in  this  last  const.ellation  that  it  attains  its  greatest 
condensation  at  a  point,  which  is  almost  precisely  the  2fQrtb 
Pole  of  the  Galactic  circle:  it  forms  a  bicoad  irregular  patchy 
occupying  nearly  one-ei^th  part  of  the  sphere,  and  subtending 
at  the  point  of  space  from  wmch  we  view  it, .  an  angle  betwi^en 
80^  and  90^  Sir  J.  Hersohel  names  it  the.  nebulous  r^ion  of 
Virgo.  The  somewhat  corresponding  system  to  th^  south  of 
the.  Galactic  circle,  though  its  range  is  much  less  ei;tensiye^ 
and  its  parts  less  closely  connected  together,  has  been  name4 
by  him  the  nebulous  region  of  Pisces^  inaamnch  as  it  attiun^^ 
its  greatest  oondensation  in  a  point  of  that  constellation,  whiob 
is  from  20''  to  2S''  distant  from  the.  south  Galaotic  Pole. 

We  thus  find  two  great  nebulous  systems,  which  are^  tp  a  great 
extent,  s^xirated  from  each  other  by  the  sidereal  system,  whicb. 
forms  the  Milky  Way,  and  bearing  not  very  dis^milar  relaiiona 
to  it;  and  though  there  are  many  nebula  and  patches  of  nebul^ 
(besides  the  distinct  and  peculiar  systems  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds),  which  are  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  heaven/^ 
and  not  referrible  to  them,  yet  if  we  except  the  group  of  globular 
dusters  in  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio,  which  rather  belong  to  the 
sidereal  than  the  .nebulous  systeii^  and  the  faint  prolongation 
of  the  nebulous  re^on  of  Yixgo,  which  presents  itself,  m  the 
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oonstellatlons  of  the  Cross  and  Centaur,,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  very  few  nebul»  in  the  Milky  Way,  when  compared 
with  the  area  which  it  occupies,  and  that  their  number  is  almost 
infiniteeimally  small  when  compared  with  the  groups  and  dusteni 
of  stars  of  which  it  is  composed.  Are  we  to  conclude,  there** 
fore,  that  our  sidereal  system,  considered  as  identified  with  the 
Milky  Way,  is  nearly  altogether  distinct  from  the  nebulous 
system,  being  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  great 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  only  intercepting  some 
of  their  dispersed  and  outlymg  members  which  stretch  beyond 
its  plane?  And  if  we  should  conceive  a  point  of  view  to  be 
taken  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  joining  the  nodes  of  the 
Galactic  circle,  where  it  separates  into  two  branches,  and  at  a 
distance  so  great  as  to  cause  the  sidereal  system  which  it  forms 
to  fi^pear  in  our  teilesoopes,  equally  nebulous  with  those 
between  which  it  is  interposed,  it  would  probably  present 
itself  to  our  observation  as  a  thin  nebulous  film,  bifurcating 
near  its  middle^  and  interposed  between  nebulce  of  somewhat 
irregular  form  and  outlines*  It  might,  in  fact,  recall  to  mind 
that  most  wonderful  nebula  in  the  constellation  Centaurus^ 
which  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  figured"^,  and  of  whidi  two  slightly 
analogous  forma  have  been  observed  in  the  northern  hemi- 
aphere*  It  presents  to  ua  two  nebulous  masses,  whose  interior 
^ges  arB  well  defined,  and  nearly  poraUel  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  a  thin  nebulous  streak  which  is  interposed  between  them. 
If,  however,  instead  of  seeking,  in  the  nebulous  system  for  forms 
resepobling  that  which  the  Milky  Way  would  probably  present 
if  seen  from  a  point  in  the  prolongation  of  its  plane,  we  should 
suppose  the  pomt  of  observation  to  be  taken  in  a  direction  per« 
pendicular  U^iU  plane,  and  sufficiently  distant  to. convert  a  dis- 
crete sidereal  into  a  nebulous  character,  it  might  possibly  (for 
we  know  nothiiag  of  its  extreme  limits  in  its  own  pUme)  appear 
as  a  nebulous  ring,  with  a  diffused  and  irregular  nebulosity 
throughout  its  area,  whilst  a  semi-elliptic  nebulous  stresm  would 
proceed  from  the  extreiuities  of  a  diameter  of  the  primary  ring, 
its  lesser  axis  being  nearly  half  the  greater.  Such  is  the 
appearance,  without  reference  to  varieties,  of  shading  imd  central 
condensation,  which  is  present;ed  by  the  remarkable  nebula^ 
marked  No.  51.  in  Messier's  Catalogue,  and.  which  Sir  «L 
Herschel  has  figured  in  the  plates  which  accompany  his 
Northern  Survey .f 

The  southern  hemisphere  seems  to  be  quite  aa  fertile  as  the 
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northern  in  the  number  and  variety  of  forms  which  the 
nebulas  present*  Some  are  so  capricious  and  irregular  as  to 
defy  all  attempts  to  describe  or  classify  them,  and  still  more  to 
conceive  the  nature  of  the  physical  connexion,  if  any  e:i£ists,  hf 
which  their  members  are  held  together;  whilst  others  pi*esent 
such  regularity  of  form  and  arrangement,  and  such  striking 
characters  in  common,  as  not  only  to  be  easily  referred  X6 
classes,  but  to  produce  in  the  mind  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
pression that  their  connexion  is  determined  by  physical  laws^ 
nowever  incompetent  we  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  out 
knowledge,  to  develope  or  conceive  them. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  forms  of  nebulee  which  occur 
in  the  southern  heavens,  has  been  named  by  him  the  *  bust  or 

*  silhouette'  nebula,  from  itd  singular  resemblance  to  a  bust  or 
profile  r  two  are  described  as  *  falcated  nebulse,'  with  a  double 
star,  or  a  resolvable  nucleus,  putting  on  that  appearance,  at  their 
heads,  with  a  scythe-like  or  incurvated  tail  gradually  expanding 
towards  its  extremity :  they  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  clasft 
of  cometic  nebulss  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  the  tail  of 
Scorpio,  in  the  eighteenth  hour  of  R.  A.,  near  the  Milky  Way; 
we  find  an  easily  resolvable  nebula,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of 
a  circle,  with  its  circumference,  and  one  at  least  of  its  tcrmina* 
ting  radii,  very  distinctly  defined,  and  a  star  placed  precisely 
in  its  centre.  Is  this  peculiar  position  of  the  star  fortuitous  oi^ 
not  ?  The  nebulse  in  the  Nubecula  Major  are,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  somewhat  peculiar  and  characteristic,  presenting 
irregular  combinations  of  three  or  a  greater  number  of  nuclei, 
more  or  less  connected  with  difiused  nebulosities ;  but  in  some 
cases  the  connecting  nebulosity  has  disappeared,  and  very  curioud 
groups  of  round  or  elliptic  nebulte,  cometic  nebulas  or  nebulous 
stars,  are  left  behind.  Some  nebulas  are  remarkable  for  their 
length  and  thinness,  mere  streaks  of  nebulous  light;  sometimes 
ti>ey  are  crooked  and  irregular,  with  vilrious  centres  of  con« 
densation;  sometimes  they  are  straight  where  no  sucih  ten* 
dency  appears;  more  frequently,  however,  they  are  extremely 
elongated  ellipses,  increasing  in  c<!mdensation  towards  theiit 
centres,  Wh^  the  interior  and  denser  portions  become  mor^ 
and  more  spherical  as  th^  approach  it.  ^  If  we  regard,*  says 
Sir  Jl  Herschel,  ^the  spherical  as  Only  a  particular  case  of  the 

*  elliptic  form,  and  a  stellar  nucleus  as  the  extreme  stage  of 

*  condensation,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  nebulous  contents 
'  of  the  heavens  will  be  found  to  belong  to  this  dass,  so  diat  as 
'  regards  a  law  and  a  structure,  the  induction  which  refers  them 
'  as  a  class  to  the  operation  of  similar  causes,  and  assumes  the 

*  prevalence  within  them  of  similar  dynamical  conditions,  is  most 
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'  full  and  saliafactorjr.  To  abstdn  altogether  ficom  speculatioa 
'  as  to  what  may  be  those  causes  and  conditions,  and  to  refuse 
^  all  attempts  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  so  large  and  definite 
^  a  class  of  cosmical  existences  with  mechanical  laws  taken  in  their 

*  most  general  acceptation,  would  be  to  err  on  the  side  of  eicoes- 
^  sive  caution  and  unphilosophical  timidity.     The  time  is  clearly 

*  arrived  for  attempting  to  form  some  conception  at  least  of  the 
f  possibility  of  stt<m  a  system  being  either  held  in  a  state  of 
'  permanent  equilibrium,  or  of  progressing  through  a  series  of 
'  regular  and  normal  changes,  resulting  either  in  periodical 
^  restorations  of  a  former  state,  or  in  some  final  consummation** 
Forms  thus  regular  and  generic  in  their  character,  from  the 
most  elongated  ellipse  to  the  perfisct  circle,  can  only  result  from 
the  projection  upon  the  plane  of  yision  of  spheroids  of  every 
d^ree  of  flatness,  from  the  disk  to  the  sphere,  and  of  every 
variety  of  density  and  ellipticity  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 

If  a  nebula^'  as  our  author  has  observed  on  another  occasion  % 
be  nothing  more  than  a  duster  of  discrete  stars,  (as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  at  least  in  the  m^ority  of  oases,)  no  pressure 
can  be  propagated  through  it:  and  its  equilibrium,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  permanence  of  its  form,  must  be  maintained 
in  a  way  totally  different.  In  a  system  so  constituted,  no 
general  rotation  of  the  whole,  as  a  mass^  can  be  supposed.  It 
must  rather  be  conceived  as  a  qtuescentform,  comprismg  within 
its  limits  an  indefinite  multitude  of  individual  constituents^ 
which,  for  AUght  we  can  tell,  may  be  moving  one  a9iong  the 
other,  each  animated  by  its  own  inherent  projectile  force,  and 
deflected  into  an  orbit  more  or  less  complicated,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  law  of  internal  gravitation  which  may  result 
firom  the  compounded  attractions  of  all  its  parts.  I  have 
else  where  t  shown  how  a -quiescent  spherical  form  may  subsist 
as  the  bounding  outline  of  an  imm^naA  number  of  equal  stars, 
uniformly  distributed  through  its  extent,  each  of  which  attracts 
all  the  others  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 
and  whose  united  attractions  compose  an  external  force  on 
each,  directly  proportionate  to  the  distance  firom  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  In.  such  a  state  of  things,  each  sti^r  might  describe 
an  ellipse  in  any  pkne  and  in  any  direction  in  that  plane  about 
the  common  centre,  without  the  possibility  of  collision:  but 
the  sphere,  regarded  as  a  whole,  would  have  no  rotation  abopt 
any  axis*  If  the  form  be  not  spherical^  and  the  distrU)ution 
of  the  «tars  not  homogeneous,  the  dynamical  relations  become 

*  FhiL  Traa&r  1833,  p.301. 

t  Cabinet  Cyclop»(iia :  art.  Astronomy,  l^st  page*  ' 
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*  too  complicated  to  be  distinctly  apprehended^  yet  we  may  still 
'  conceive  that  something  of  an  analogous  result  may  subsist^ 
'  and  that  both  the  internal  form  and  the  internal  densitj^  may 
^  be  maintained  (at  least  under  certain  conditions)  for  the  mass 
'  in  a  quiescent  state,  whilst  all  its  elements  are  in  a  state  of 
^  unceasing  transfer  and  exchange.'  It  is  impossiUe  to  esti-» 
mate  too  highly,  m  the  present  state  of  stellar  or  cosmical 
Bstronomy,  the  importance  of  the  problems,  whose  solutions  are 
both  answered  and  suggested  in  the  preceding  passage:  they 
touch  upon  speculations  the  most  sublime  which  can  occupy  the 
mind  of  man ;  the  correlation  of  those  laws  which  determine  the 
maintenance  and  {stability  of  systems  which  surpass  that  of  our 
sun  and  planets,  as  much  in  the  variety  and  complication  of 
their  stracture,  as  in  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions. 

Of  systems  referrible  to  the  class  to  which  the  preceding 
observation^  apply*  planetary  and  annular  nebulae  and  nebulous 
stars  are  amongst  the  most  interesting.  The  southern  hemi- 
sphere supplies  a  considerable  number  of  such  objects,  presenting 
considerable  variety  of  chatacter.  Their  appearance  is  generally 
that  of  a  round  or  oval  disk,  of  nearly  uniform  condensation,  and 
they  are  very  commonfy  attended  by  one  or  more  stars  as 
satelEtes ;  we  say  satelHtee,  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
tbey  appear  suggest  a  physical  connexion  between  them,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  chances  would  render  more  nearty  necessary 
than  probable ;  and  when  we  consider  '  the  enormous  magnitude 
'of  such  bodies,  and  their  consequent  prbbable' mass,  they  may 

*  be  easily  conceived  to  possess  a  gravitating  energy,  whic^ 

*  however  rare  we  may  conceive  them  to  be,  may  yet  be  capable 

*  o£  retaining  in  orbits,  three  or  four  times  their  diameter,  smaU 
'  bodies  of  a  stellar  character.'*  There  is  one  planetary  nebula, 
which  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  delineated,  where  an  oval  disk^ 
defined  with  considerable  distinctness,  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
dievelure  or  nebulous  haze.  The  transition  firom  such  a  case  to 
»  nebulous  star,  where  the  more  condensed  disk  is  replaced  by 
a-  central  star,  encompassed  i^ith  its  nebulous  haze,  not  un-^ 
frequently  with  the  nicest  de&iition  of  its  outline,  seems  to 
exhibit  one  step  in  a  process  of  absorption,  which  the  other  prCf- 
sents  at  its  oompletion.  Aniiular  nebulae,  some'  of.  which  are 
oval  and  some  cirdular,  of  which  many  examples  are  found  in 
both  hemispheres)  may  be  referred  to  dii&rent  origins:  they 
may  be  rings,  or  tiiey  m«y  be  hollow  globes  or  sj^eroids,  whose 


,\it. 


•  •  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.  1838,  p.  500.,  where  he  suggests 
the  propriety  of  measuring  their  angles  of  position  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  to  detect  their  orbital  motions.       •         
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permanent  existence  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  it  is  not  veiy  diflScuIt 
to  conceive :  in  one  case,  the  interior  of  the  ring  may  be  devoid 
of  nebulosity ;  in  the  other,  its  brightness  must  decrease  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  There  are  not  wanting  examples 
in  the  heavens  to  justifv  both  these  hypotheses.  The  ellipticity 
of  a  ring  would  depend  upon  its  inclination  to  the  visual  line  t 
of  this  kind  is  probably  one  which  Sir  William  Herschel  d»* 
covered*,  in  the  form  of  a  long  and  narrow  ellipse  —  its  longer 
axis  extending  more  than  4^:  the  occurrence  of  two  stars  sym* 
metrically  disposed  at  nearly  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the 
elliptic  vacuity  in  its  middle,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest 
created  by  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  object :  it  cannot 
1)0  fortuitous. 

This  association  of  one  or  more  fixed  stars  with  nebulae,  in 
:BUch  a  manner  as  to  indicate  some  connexion  of  dependence 
between  them,  though  it  may  not  be  explicable  br  any  laws 
within  our  cognizance,  is  extremely  common.  We  nave  before 
noticed  this  connexion,  in  the  case  of  planetary  nebute,  whilst  ne« 
bulous  stars  speak  for  themselves.  Such,  also,  are  cometic  nebulae, 
where  a  diffused  nebulous  tail  flows  from  a  star  as  a  nudeus 
or  head,  and  of  which  the  falcated  nebulae,  wbich  we  have  already 
noticed,  may  also  be  considered  as  varieties:  such  are  elliptic 
nebulae,  of  great  length  and  delicay  of  outline,  interposed  between 
stars  at  their  extremities.  Double  nebulae  present  themselves  also 
like  double  stars,  and  under  strictly  analogous  conditions  as  to 
distance,  position  and  brightness,  recalling,  quite  as  forcibly  as  in 
the  case  of  double  stars,  the  notion  of  their  necessary  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  suggesting  the  same  class  of  researched 
with  respect  to  their  rdative  orbital  motion.  They  assume; 
also,  great  varieties  of  form  and  character :  sometimes  they  are 
both  of  them  round  nebulae,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  both 
of  them,  are  extremely  elliptical :  sometimes  their  axes  are  in 
the  same  line,  sometimes  parallel,  and  sometimes  transverse  to 
each  other:  in  one  case,  we  find  a  star  interposed  between  a 
round  and  an  elliptic  nebula,  and  hianifestly  connected  with  them 
as  one  system ;  sometimes  double  nuclei,  and  sometimes  double 
or  triple  stars  are  involved  in  the  same  round  and  diffused 
nebulosity.  It  would,  however,  be  equally  vain  and  tedious  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  multiplied  and  singular  combinations  of 
stars,  nebulae,  and  clusters  of  stars,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
which  such  researches  unfold,  offering,  as  they  do,  an  endlesa 
and  most  attractive  field  for  observation  and  inquiry.     Do  their 

.  *  Its  number  is  218.  in  Sir  J.  Herschers  Northern  Catalogue  ; 
^g.  28.  in  PhiL  Trans,  for  1833. 
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forms  or  positions  change?  Do  nebulous  bodies,  which  ex* 
hibity  as  so  many  of  them  do,  a  centre  of  aggregation  or  of 
greatest  condensation,  become,  in  the  progress  of  time,  more 
and  more  compressed  ?  Do  globular  and  other  clusters  of  stars 
become  more  and  more  concentrated  ?  Are  all  nebulas  coi-^ 
lections  of  stars,  which  will  admit  of  resolution  when  telescopes 
of  8u£Scient  optical  power  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ?  If 
the  statements  which  have  been  circulated  respecting  recent  ob- 
servations of  nebulse  in  Lord  Bosse*d  telescope  be  correct,  the 
last  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative: 
there  is  an  end  of  the  nebular  hypothesis^. 

The  detection  and  measurement  of  double  stars  was  regarded 
by  Sir  J*  Herschel  as  an  object  of  subordinate  importance  to 
the  discovery  and  examination  of  nebulse.  In  sweepmg,  there- 
fore, in  parts  of  the  heavens  where  nebulie  were  expected,  at 
least  for  the  first  time,  little  leisure  was  allowed  for  any  minute 
examination  of  stars ;  but  when  the  same  sweeps  were  repeated^ 
or  where  nebulas  were  thinly  scattered,  stars  down  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  magnitude  were  seldom  dismissed  from  the  field 
without  a  caretul  and  repeated  scrutiny,  whether  by  the  appli- 
cation of  circular  or  of  triangular  diaphragms,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  distinctness  and  sharpness  of  the  image,  ot  by 
varying  uie  magnifying  power  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  would  allow*  It  is  by  the  application  of  high  mag- 
nifying powers,  when  the  quantity  of  light  is  sufficient,  that  we 
are  enabled  most  efiectually  to  separate  very  close  double  stars  *; 
but  it  is  only  when  the  air  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  undisturbed 
that  such  an  application  is  practicable;  for,  as  much,  ad  we  in- 
crease this  >  power,  so  much  we  increase  the  disturbance. 
During  the  magnificent  nights  which  frequently  present  them- 
selves at  the  Cape,  particularly  during  the  cold  season,  from 
July  to  October,  the  definition  of  the  twenty-feet  reflector  was 
so  perfect,  that  powers  as  high  as  1200  could  be  employed  with* 
out  destroying  it. 

The  catalogues  of  double  stars  observed  by  Sir  X  Herschiel^ 
in  his  northern  surveys,  are  six  in  number,  and  include  3346 
stars;  Iiia. southern  observations  extend  that  number  to  5449. 
This  enumeration  does  not  include  double  stars  which  had  been  * 
seen  and  recorded  by  former  observers,  a;nd  which  were  care- 
fully re-observed  and  catalogued  with  those  which  were  new. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  were  included  in  Struve's  two 


*  An  increase  of  magnifying  power  increases  the  apparent  distance 
of  two  stars  wMiOQt  increasing  thc^  apparent  disks:  the  disks  of 
close  double  stars,  therefore,  which  for  le^s  powers  appear  as  one, 
become  separated  when  their  apparent  distance  is  thus  magnified. 
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great  northern  catalogues,  and  determined  wkh  the  usual  card 
and  precision  of  that  great  astronomer;  others  were  such  aa 
were  identified,  when  identification  was  practicable,  with  objeots 
described  in  Mr.  Dunbp's  catalogue.  o£  253  double  stars ;  a 
small  number  with  those  of  M.  Rumker,.  Extensive  as  is  the 
collection  of  double  stars  which  has  thus  been  made,  it  is  far, 
however,  from  being  complete ;  for,  though  the  angles  of  posin 
ti<»L  and  distances  of  all  stars  which  appeared  double  in  the 
course  of  the  sweeps  were  invariably  measured  with  as  much 
accuracy  aa  the  circumstances,  frequently  hurried  and  unfavour- 
able, would  allow,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  very 
Gonedderable  number  of  the  closer  double  stars,  namely,,  of  such 
as  are  within  a  distance  of  2'^  from  each  other,  may  have 
escaped  detection.  But  even  allowing  for  these  and  other  defi^ 
ciencies,  whether  arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the  survey  or  from 
other  causes^  by  which  the  total  number  of  double  stars  recorded 
in  the  catalogue  may  have  been  diminished.  Sir  J*  Herschel  is 
^sposed  to  consider  the  southern  henusphere  as  less  rich  in 
sudi  objects  than  the  northern,  and  particularly  in  the  last  six 
hours  of  right  ascension.  The  several  numbers  of  such  objects 
'which  we  find  recorded  in  his  catalogue  for  the  four  quadrants 
of  B.  A*  are  542,  625,  604,  and  452,  respectively,  showing  a 
deficiency  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  average  number  in  the 
last  of  the  four,  though  it  was,  in  reality,  xnxyte  carefully  scruti- 
nised than  the  other  three ;  partly  because  it  came  under  review 
in  the  winter  months,  from  July  to  October,  which  are  best 
adapted  for  observation,  when  the  nights  are  long  and  the  air 
generally  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  dear  definition  and 
for  the  application  of  high  magnifying  powers;  partly  because 
a  similar  deficiency  of  nebulaa*  in  the  same  quadrantr  left  much 
greater  leisure  for  their  minute  examination.  In  sweeping  these 
barren  and  monotonous  r^ons  of  the  heavens,  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigilance  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  access  of  sle^^ 
which,  from  the  elevated  position  of  the  observer,  was  not  withr 
out  considerable  danger  of  broken  bones.  A  single  entry  from 
his  Journal  very  forcibly  expresses  the  impression  produced  by 
these  long  and  weary  nights  of  unrewarded  industry :  —  ^  July 
^  24.  1835.  I  b^n  to  think  I  shall  never  again  see  another 
^  dose  double  star.  It  is  wonderful  how  entlcely  devoid  of  those 
5  objects  are  all  the  late  sweeps,  and  that  in  the  finest  picked 
f  opportimities  for  detecting  them.  It  is-  a  remarkable  feature. 
'  £o  ipso  notantur,  quia  non  rndentur.^ 

The  distances  and  angles  of  position  of  double  stars  observed 

*  Th^ir  numbers  in  the  four  quadrants  are>  704,  376,  352  and  272, 
respectively. 
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fey  the  twentj-feet  reflector  wfere  subjected  to  re-examination 
by  the  seyenr-fect  equatoria];  whenever  the  magnitude  of  the 
BBtellite  or  other  circumstances  rendered  it  practicable  or  de-^ 
arable.  We  find  a  record  of  more  than  1000  such  micrometrical 
measures,  distributed  over  417  double  stars,  the  measures  having 
been  generally  repeated,  and  in  some  cases  for  more  than  on(^, 
whenever  a  suspicion  of  their  accuracy  or  indications  of  the 
relative  motions  of  the  component  stars  rendered  such  a  repeti-o 
tion  necessary.  The  results  which  it  afforded  were  entitled  to 
toUQxh  greater  confidence  than  those  given  by  the  reflector,  partly 
from  the  character  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  partly  from  the 
facilities  which  it  allowed  for  the  repetition  of  the  process  on 
the  same  ni^ht  as  often  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  mean  result  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 

The  comparison  of  llie  results  given  by  the  two  instruments 
showed  considerable  discrepancies  in  the  estimation  of  angles  of 
position.  Assuming  the  values  given  by  the  equatorial  to  be 
generaUy  correct,  they  differed  from  thbse  given  by  the  reflectcM? 
sometimes  as  much  as  2^  6'  in  excess,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  I''  1^  in  defect,  fluctuating  through  all  intermediate  amounts, 
but  being  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so^  for  the  same  angh 
of  position.  Thus  it  was  +2**  3'  for  an  angle  of  position  0** ; 
zero  for  90**;  —  1^  1'  for- 130**?  +  1'  for  170**;  +  2**  6'  tot 
210^?  +  1°  2'  for  270 ;  and  so  on  increasing  from  thence  con* 
tinually,  until  we  complete  an  entire  revolution.  By  projecting 
the  differences  thus  observed  upon  a  chart  of  engraved  squares, 
an  interpolating  curve  was  constructed,  and  the  values  which  it 
gave  for  all  intermediate  points  were  found,  upon  trial,  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  convert  generally 
the  results  given  by  one  instrument  into  those  which  would  be 
observed  by  the  other,  without  any  residual  difference  more  con* 
siderable  than  such  as  might  be  referred  to  the  accidental  errors 
of  a  hasty  or  imperfect  observation.  This  very  remarkable 
discordance,  which  he  has  also  noticed  in  his  northern  surveys*, 
is  probably  attributable,  not  so  much  to  defects  in  the  in* 
dtrument  as  to  a  systematic  bias  in  the  human  eye,  by  which 
its  judgment  of  the  parallelism  of  the  wire  of  the  micro- 
meter and  of  the  line  joining  the  star  and  its  •satellite  is 
affected  by  the  position  of  the  eye  itself.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  observers  have  some  personal  equations^  of  small  amount 
generally,  but  considerable  in  some  cases,  by  which  they  err  in 
their  estimate  of  parallelism  and  of  distance,  as  well  as  in  their 
appreciation  of  identity  of  time.  Even  the  two  parallel  images 
of  the  same  straight  line  do  not  appear  parallel  if  viewed  one 
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with  the  right  eye  and  the  other  with  the  left ;  and  whea  it  is 
considered  that  in  the  equatorial  we  look  upwards,  and  down- 
wards in  the  reflector,  we  shall  probably  be  justified  in  referring 
to  this  remarkable  fact  in  the  physiology  of  vision  for  an  imper- 
fect explanation  of  a  discrepancy  which  would  otherwise  appear 
to  be  inexplicable.  No  similar  or  other  correction  was  re- 
qnired  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  measurements  of  the 
distance  of  a  star  and  its  satellite,  whatever  was  the  difference 
of  their  magnitude. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  sources  of  error  such  as  those 
above  noticed,  referrible  as  much  to  imperfections  in  the  ey;e  as 
in  the  instrument,  are  not  a  little  calculated  to  shake  our  faith 
in  instrumental  testimony,  and  in  the  conclusions  founded  upon 
it,  more  espedallv  as  affecting  the  determination  of  angles  of 
position ;  but  if  the  results  of  observation  be  fully  and  faithfully 
recorded,  and  if  the  construction  and  condition  of  the  instrument 
employed  be  accurately  described,  it  will  rarely  happen  but  that 
all  errors  which  are  either  constant  or  follow  a  regular  law,  what* 
ever  be  their  origin,  may  be  discovered,  as  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  and  the  proper  correction  applied.  It  is  igno- 
rance, carelessness,  and  want  of  integrity  alone  which  can  make 
the  remits  afforded,  even  by  the  worst  instruments,  absolutely 
valueless.  The  scrupulous  accuracy  and  truth  with  which  Sir 
J.  Herschel  has  recorded  his  observations,  the  careful  detiuls 
which  he  has  given  of  every  circumstance  which  could  affect 
their  correctness,  whether  arising  from  the  condition  of  the 
instrument,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  from  hurry  or  want 
of  care  in  the  observation,  from  errors  in  the  use  of  the  means 
at  his  command,  which  subsequent  experience  enabled  him  to 
correct,  or  from  the  endless  variety  of  other  causes,  whether 
foreseen  or  unforeseen,  which  widen  so  greatly  the  interval  be- 
tween success  and  failure;  the  faithful  transcript,  in  fact» 
which  the  work. before  us  affords  of  all  that  he  believed  essen- 
tial to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  weight  and  value  of  every 
result  which  he  puts  down,  cannot  fail  to  form  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  confidence  with  which  they  will  be 
r^arded  by  future  observers  who  may  be  destined  to  review 
his  labours. 

It  is  rather  for  astronomers  of  another  age  than  for  those  of 
his  own  that  this  great  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  they 
alone  will  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value :  it  must 
form  the  basis  upon  which  they  will  found  their  operations ;  the 
epochal  record  which  will  make  their  results  not  merely  abso- 
lute, but  comparative.  Motions  of  stars  or  other  bodies,  or 
other  progressive  changes,  which  necessarily  escape  notice  ia 
one  observation,  or  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  merged  in  the 
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possible  instmmental  or  other  errors  of  those  which  are  onlj 
•fleparated  by  a  short  interval  of  time,  become  considerable  hr 
jtheir  accumulation  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  A  change  of  6^f 
«imually,  such  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  remarkable  star 
61  Cygni,  would  became  manifest  to  the  rudest  observations 
in  a  very  small  number  of  years ;  but  if  its  amount  was  ^^^^ 
like  the  proper  motion  of  a  Andromedse,  instead  of  &\  it 
would  require  twelve  times  as  long  a  period  •  before  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced.  Thus,  if  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rated the  first  and  last  observations  had  been  4  years,  the  accu- 
mulated change  would  have  been  24^^in  one  case,  and  2'^  in  the 
other ;  and  if  the  possible  error  at  each  observation  was  1^^,  and 
if  both  of  them  were  assumed  to  be  in  excess  or  both  in  defect, 
the  extreme  posable  error  in  one  case  would  be  ^-^^th  part  of 
the  whole,  whilst  it  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire 
eflfect  of  the  change  in  the  other,  and  leave  its  very  existence 
undetermined.  But  if  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last 
observations  had  been  40  years  instead  of  4,  and  their  possible 
onors  the  same  as  before,  the  limit  of  error  in  the  first  case 
would  be  T7TJ^»  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  second  y^^th  of  the  whole,  thus  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  second  of  those  changes  to  consider- 
able, and  of  the  first  to  extreme,  accuracy. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  of  the  principle  of  this 
process  would  show  that  much  of  its  efficiency  must  depend 
npon  the  confidence  which  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  first  observation,  whether  dependent  upon  the  credit  of 
the  observer  or  upon  the  fulness  of  the  details,  both  of  the 
instrument  employed. and  of  the  mode  of  employing  it,  by 
which  its  probable  errors  may  be  estimated :  in  making  the 
BQQond  and  last  of  the  two  with  which  it  is  required  to 
be  cotnpared,  it  may  naturally  be  presumed  that  every 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  die .  most  refined  resources  of 
modem  science  and  art  The  reputation  of  Bradley,  and  a 
thorough  examination  and  knowledge  both  of  his  instruments 
and  methods,  were  as  essential  elements  as  the  remoteness  of 
their  date,  in  the  use  which  was  made  of  them  by  Bessel,  in  his 
Fundamenta  AstrouomitB,  in  deducing  the  most  important  con- 
stants in  our  astronomical  corrections :  and  it  was  the  identity 
both  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  observer,  and  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  both,  which  made  the  comparison  of  the  observations 
made  in  youth  and  old  age  by  the  elder  Herschel  the  basis  of 
80  many  remarkable  discoveries. 

Double  stars. were  divided  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  into  four 
classes:  the  first  class  includes  those  whose  distance  does  hot 
exceed  4/' ;  the  second  those  in  which  it  ranges  from  4f'  to  8'' ; 
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in  the  third  from  8''  to  16'' ;  in  the  fourth  ttom  W  to  32''.  It 
is  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  it  was  thought  necea- 
ear;  to  notice  those.doubIe  stars  whose  diBtance  is  greater  than 
S2f';  and  their  number  is  found  rapidly  to  decrease  as  their  dis* 
tance  increases.  Struve  has  incrcwsed,  within  the  same  limits 
of  distance,  the  number  of  these  classes  from  four  to  eight,  sub- 
dividing the  first  of  them  into  three,  the  first  comprehendine* 
those  yery  dose  double  stars  whose  distance  is  less  than  1',  ana 
which  can  only  be  separated  by  the  best  telescopes,  imder  cir» 
cumstances  the  most  mvourable  for  such  observations.  It  was 
Mitchell,  the  deviser  of  the  celebrated  Cavendish  experiment^ 
and  the  constructor  of  the  apparatus  made  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  philosopher  of  great  sagacity  and  of  the  most  varied 
attainments*,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to 
the  strong  a  priori  evidence  of  the  physical  connexion  between 
such  stars  which  is  afforded  by  their  extreme  vicinity  to  each 
other.  If  we  suppose  4000  stars,  which  exceeds  the  number  of 
those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  our  latitudes,  to  be 
distributed  fortuitously  over  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  it  is 
against  probability,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that 
any  two  of  their  number  should  be  found  within  the  distance  of 
1'  from  each  other;  agidn,  if  we  should  take  the  number  of  stars, 
as  far  as  the  fourteenth  magnitude  inclusive,  'to  be  1,000,000, 
we  should  find,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  that  it  is  against  pro- 
bability that  more  than  forty-eight  binary  combinations  should 
be  foiud  amongst  them  within  the  distance  of  32^'  from  each 
other,  and  not  one  of  that  number  within  llie  distance  of  4'^  or 
in  the  first  of  the  four  classes  which  Sir  William  Herschel 
has  adopted :  i^  therefore,  we  should  suppose  the  number  of 
double  stars  within  those  classes  and  lunits  of  magnitude^ 
to  be  1000,  we  should  be  justified  in  concluding,  in  ccuiibrmity 
with  this  result,  that  not  more  than  48  of  tb^  combinations 
are  such  as  a  mere  fortuitous  distribution  would  have  formed, 
the  remaining  952  being  due  to  arrangements  implying  some 
physical  connexion  of  the  stars  ^ich  compose  them ;  whibt, 
therefore,  we  may  presume  that  the  first  class  of  combinations 
is  merely  cpticaC  Uie  stars  whidi  severally  compose  tlMsm  be- 
longing to  different  orders  of  distances,  in  the  second  it  originates 
not  in  merely  optical  but  real  proximity,  and  is  maintained  by 
the  agency  of  the  same  laws  of  mutual  attraction  which  we 
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recognise  in  our  planetary  system :  it  beine  assumed  that  in  all 
such  cases,  differences  of  apparent  magnitude  are  referrible 
either  to  differences  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  component 
stars  or  of  the  inten^ties  Of  their  intrinsic  brightness. 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  theory  of  probabilities  alone 
for  the  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  commonly 
subsists  between  the  members  of  a  binary  or  ternary  system  of 
stars.     In  the  list  of  560  stars,  whose  proper  motions  have  been 
assigned  by  Argelander,  we  find  41  of  their  number  which  are 
recognised  as  binary  systems,  where  the  distance  of  the  com* 
ponent  stars  does  not  exceed  32'^ ;  in  40  of  their  number,  the 
satellite,  or  smaller  star,  when  they  are  not  equal  to  each  other, 
has  the  same  proper  motion  with   the    primaiy,   and    ma^ 
be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  same  system,  and 
inseparably  connected  with  it.     The  only  combination,  in  the 
whole  number,  whose  members  may  be  presumed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  therefore  only  optically  connected 
is  S  Equulei,  the  proper  motion  of  whose  primary,  amounting  to 
0^^'308  annually,  is  not  common  also  to  its  satellite.     Again,  of 
27  double  stars,  in  the  same  catalogue,  which  are  distant  from 
each  other  from  32^^  to  7^  we  find  13,  at  least,  including  40 
Eridani,  with  a  proper  motion  so  large  as  4^^*08,  which  are 
physically  connected  with  each  other;   of  the  remaining  14, 
6  are  not  sufficiently  determined;   whilst  there  are  9  others, 
including  those  considerable  stars,  u  Aquilas,  Pollux,  a  Lyrse, 
and  a  Andromeds,  whose  members-  are  only  brought  into  ap- 
parent proximity  to  each  other  by  the  effects  of  perspective, 
inasmuch  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  large  star  does  not  extend 
to  that  which,  under  other  circumstances,  we  should  be  justified 
in  considerii^  as  its  satellite.     It  thus  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  double  stars  which  are  physically  connected,  diimnishes 
rapidly  as  their  distance,  at  least  beyond  32'^,  increases. 

To  the  double  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  are 
not  visible,  or  too  near  the  horiasoa  to  be  easily  observed  in  our 
latitudes,  it  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  same  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  conne^on  subsisting  between  them,  inasmuch 
as  their  proper  motions  are  generally  either  unknown,  or  very 
imperfectly  detemlined.  The  magnificent  double  star  a  Cen* 
tauri  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark:  the  stars  which  com^ 
pose  it  are  of  the  ifirst  and  second  magnitude  respectively,  and 
Lunge  of  their  cla^  Professor  Henderson*  has  assigned  to  them 
n  camtn&n  proper  motion  of  3^^*58  annually,  and  a  common  par- 
allax of  nearly  1^'. .  Of  all  the  known  systems  of  the  heavens,  it 

^  He^d^on,  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  voL  xi.  p.  61. 
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18  therefore  the  nearest  to  us,  the  paralkx  assigned  by  Bessel 
to  the  almost  equally  remarkable  system  of  61  Cygm  being  not 
more  than  one  third  of  this  amount.  A  distance  of  2r'had 
beea  assigned  to  the  component  stars  by  LaoaiUe,  in  1750 ;  and 
it  has  been  yariously  estimated  by  subsequent  observers.  The 
changes  in  its  value,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  observed  during  his 
residence  at  the  Cape,  gave  indications  of  a  rapid  orbital  motion; 
whilst  the  small  amount  of  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
angle  of  position  seemed  to  show  that  the  pume  of  the  orbit 
which  it  describes  passes  not  far  from  our  own  pomtion  in 
space.  The  absence  of  such  an  orbital  motion  in  bodies  not 
more  distant  from  each  other  than  the  planet  Uranus  from  the 
sun,  would  have  been  a  fiu^t  subversive  of  all  our  conceptions  of 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  comparison  of  observations  of  the  positions  of  double  stars, 
at  an  interval  of  less  than  twenty  years,  enabled  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  memoirs  *,  to 
establish,  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion, at  least  in  many  cases,  subsisting  between  them :  he 
showed  that  they  were  revolving  round  each  other  in  various 
periods,  some  of  which  were  shorter  than  those  of  the  remoter 
planets  of  our  system.  That  their  orbits,  also,  were  ellipses 
described  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  law  of  gravita- 
tion, w^as  a  condusion  which  could  not  £ul  to  be  suggested  at 
the  time  the  discovery  was  made,  and  which  the  fuither  pro- 
gress of  observation  has  fully  confirmed.  It  is  a  problem 
whose  solution  presents  greater  diflKculties  in  practice  than  in 
theory ;  for  smaller  errors  in  the  measurement  of  the  distances 
of  the  two  stars  than  the  most  favourable  observation  can  always 
avoid,  are  fatal  to  their  use  generally  in  the  determination  of  the 
elements  of  the  orbit ;  whilst  those  which  affect  the  observed 
values  of  the  an^es  of  position,  arising  Arom  the  bias  of  the  eye, 
and  other  causes  both  general  and  spedalj  ateetill  possibly,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  so  considerable,  as  to 
afiect  the  results,  when  the  planes  of  the  orbits  are  not  much 
inclined  to  the  visual  line,  with  a  danger  of  enormous  errors. 

A  very  striking  and  instructive  example  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  such  investigations  is  afforded  in  the  work  before  us. 
In  the  celebrated  memoir  of  our  author  on  the  investigation  of 
the  orbits  of  double  stars  f,  we  find  a  caloulation  of  the  elements 
of  the  orbit  of  y  Y ij^inis :  it  is  a  system  of  two  nearly  equal 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  which  were  observed  by  Bradley, 

*  PbiL  Trans.  1803  and  1804. 
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in  1718,  as  oompletelj  separated^  and  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  situated  in  the  line  passing  through  a  and  $  of  the  same  con- 
stellation.    By  the  aid  of  this  very  distant  obsenration^  as  well 
as  of  a  more  than  usually  complete  succession  of  other  measures, 
by  Tobias  Mayer  in  1756^  lus  father,  Struve,  Dawes,  South,  and 
himself,  he  was  enabled  to  assign  for  its  orbit  an  ellipse  of  very 
great  eccentricity,  with  a  period  of  neariy  513  years,  and  whidi 
appeared  to  represent  the  past  observations  with  more  than  usual 
accuracy.     It  was  farther  predicted,  that  its  perihelion,  or  peri^ 
astraU  passage  would  take  place  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year 
1834,  when  the  stars  would  be  moving  round  each  other  with 
an  angular  velocity  of  60^  or  70^  per  annum,  and  be  so  close  to* 
gether,  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  inseparable  but  by  the 
finest  telescopes.     It  was  soon  after  this  critical  period  of  its 
announced  movements  that  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :  its  position,  however,  being  near  the  Equator,  and  seen 
over  the  sandy  and  arid  plain  between  the  observatory  and 
Table  Bay,  no  favourable  opportunity  for  observing  it  occurred 
before  the  following  December :  it  was  then  seen  as  a  single  star; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1837  that  a  sensilde 
lengthenings  arising  from  the  separation  of  the  two  stars,  waa. 
observable,  and  an  angle  of  position  determined.     It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  periastral  passage  had  been  delayed  for  nearljr 
two  years  beyond  the  predicted  time;  and  a  revision  of  the. 
elements  of  the  orbit,  founded  upon  a  very  careful  discussion  of' 
all  the  observations,  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  1843,  faaa> 
shown  that  its  orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  nearly  the  same  eccentricity,^ 
but  of  much  smaller  size  than  that  which  was  first  assigned  for 
it;  that  its  period  is  only  182,  instead  of  513  years;  that  the 
orbits  first  and  last  determined,  though  essentially  difierent  in. 
position  and  magnitude,  were  nearly  comcident  throughout  the 
portions  of  them  described  in  both  cases  from  the  first  of  Sir* 
William  Herschel's  observations  in  1781,  down  to  those  made: 
in  1835.     But  whilst  the  observations  of  Bradley  and  Mayer„ 
combined  with  those  which  preceded  the  second  of  the  above 
periods,  seemed  to  point  out  the  selection  of  the  lai^er  of  the 
two  ellipses  as  most  nearly  representing  them,  those  whidi 
followed  it  have  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  the  smaller : 
thus  presenting  ^  a  curious  example,  and  by  no  means  the  first 
*  in  the  histoiy  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  where  of  two  possible 
'  courses,  each  at  the  moment  equally  plausible,  the  i^rong  has 
'  been  chosen.' 

It  furnishes  also  a  lesson  which  is  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, as  inculcating  a  becoming  diffidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  our 
materials  for  determinations  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  nature. 
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tren  when  derived  from  sources  apparently  most  entitled  to 
credit :  for  it  appears,  from  a  carefal  discussion  of  all  the  ob* 
serrations  which  have  been  made  of  this  remarkable  donUt 
star,  that  some  of  those  which  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
consideration,  from  the  well  known  accuracy  and  scrupulous 
good  faith  of  the  observers,  are  neither  reconcileable  with  tbt 
results  of  theory,  nor  with  other  and  nearly  cotemporary 
observations.  We  are  thus  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  adopt  tfaie 
conclusion,  that  there  are  some  sources  of  error,  in  the  detenni^ 
nation  of  angles  of  position,  whether  referrible  to  defects  in  the 
eye  of  the  observer  or  of  the  instrument  employed,  which  are 
Calculated  to  throw  no  small  degree  of  doubt  and-  uncertainty 
upon  the  conclusions  which  are  founded  upon  them :  it  is  a 
defect  which  nothing  short  of  a  long  accumulation  of  obeerva* 
tions  from  different  observers,  which  are  found  to  be  consistent 
with  each  other,  can  ever  effectually  remedy. 

If  we  suppose  the  stars  to  be  distributed  uniformly  around  us 
within  distances  less  than  the  space-penetrsting  power  of  the 
telescope  by  which  they  are  observed,  we  should  not  only  see 
all  the  stars  which  the  field  of  view  can  comprehend  withm  its 
range,  but  also  determine,  by  the  comparison  of  the  numbers 
of  tiiose  seen  in  different  directions,  tne  relations  of  the  pro- 
fundities in  space  to  which  they  severally  extend;    for  the 
cones,  whose  vertex  is  the  eye,  which  bound  the  fields  of  view 
of  a  telescope  exten^ng,  wherever  they  are  dvected,  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  stars  in  the  system,  will  include  wkbiA 
them  conidd  spaces,  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  hy^ 
'pothesis  from  which  we  started,  numbers  of  stars,  which  are 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  lengtiis.      It  will  foUowt, 
therefore,  that  the  cube  roots  of  the  numbers  of  stars  which  cEf* 
ferent  fields  of  view  exhibit  to  us,  will  be  pr(q)ortionate  to^  the 
profundity  in  space  to  which  the  stars  severally  extend,  asid, 
therefore,  to  the  distances  of  those  parts  of  the  boundary  of  the 
sidereal  system  in  which  they  severally  terminate.     It  was  foir 
this  reason  that  the  process  of  numbering  the  stars  in  such  fields 
of  view  was  called  gauging  the  heavens  by  Sir  Willkun  Herschd^ 
ftnd  every  such  enumeration  a  gtxuge.    If  such  gauges,  therefor^ 
were  taken  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  or  uniformly  dis^ 
iributed  over  them,  they  would  furnish  a  series  of  measures  by 
which  the  form  at  least,  if  not  the  actual  ranges  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  Milky  Way,  if  such  be  the  system  to  which 
our  stars  belong,  might  be  completely  defined  and  marked  out. 

'  The  assumptions,  however,  upon  which  thdse  conclusions  are 
founded  cannot  be  admitted  without  very  material  limitations: 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  stors  are  not  liniformly  distributed 
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within  the  bounckiries  of  the  system  to  whidi  we  refer  them ;  and 
it  is  also  very  generally  admitted,  that  no  telescope  has  hitherto 
been  brought  to  bear  npon  it  sufficiently  powerhd  to  reach  its 
remotest  portions.  We  find^  in  fact,  stars  collected  in  clusteia 
4)r  grouped  in  masses  of  the  most  varied  forms^  combinations,  and 
immbera,  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  whilst  the  intervening 
regions  present  every  intermediate  gradation^  from  extreme 
fertility  to  absolute  barrenness.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  has  noticed  51^  out  of  a  series  of  2229  umfbrmly 
distributed  gauges,  where  no  star,  or  one  only  of  the  fifteenth  or 
aixteenlJi  magnitude,  it  to  be  found ;  thus  indicating  the  existence 
of  numerous  porosities  or  vacuities  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  great  system  which  they  form.  And  even  in  the  luminoua 
band  of  the  heavens,  where  the  stars  are  found  in  their  ffreate9t 
<ionden8ation,  we  find  the  most  extreme  variations  in  then:  num-p 
bers :  in  some  places,  and  those  of  considerable  extent,  they  axe 
much  too  crowded  to  be  reckoned ;  in  othersi,  as  in  the  Great  Coal* 
aaek  and  elsewhere,  they  fall  below  the  average  plenitude,  which 
A  comparison  of  all  the  gauges  throughout  the  heavens  would 
afford.  It  would  appear  to  follow,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to 
make  use  of  such  gfuoges,  in  whatever  regions  of  the  heavens 
thegr  are  taken,  as  our  basis  for  measuring  the  lengths  of  the 
4X68  of  the  conical  spaces  embraced  in  our  fields  of  view,  which 
are  included  within  the  limits  of , the  great  system  whose  form 
we  are  seeking  to  determine,  we  must  not  be  guided  so  much 
by  the  numbers  of  stars  in  ^urticular  gauges,  as  by  the  average 
result  of  those  which  are  given  by  the  immediately  surrounding 
regions.  But  even  such  precautions  would  be  useless,  if  the* 
telescopes  which  we  used  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  show 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  stars  which  are  included  in  each  field  of 
view ;  or,  in  other  words^  if  the  extent  of  the  conical  space  into 
which  it  penetrated  did  not  reach  the  limits  of  the  system  which 
is  under  our  examinatkm*  .  In  many  parts  of  the  Milky  Way, 
Sir  William  Herschel  found  that  the  plenitude  of  the  gauges 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  power  of  his  telescopes,  and 
aaw  no  apparent  limit  >to  this  augmentation ,  the  nebulosi^,  or 
anspeeted  nebulosity,  of  one  telescope  being  resolved  into  stars 
by  the.st^erior  power  of  anoUier.  The  regions  of  the  galaxy 
whose  limits  were  thns  apparently  inaccessible  to  his  forty*feet 
reflector,  he  has  pronounced,  on  one  occasion,  to  he  fathomless*; 
thus  ajq^earing  to  abandon,  partially  at  leasts  the  views  of  an 
opposite  character  which  Ins  earlier  gauges  and  examinations  of 
i&e  constitution  of  our  sidereal  system  had  induced  him  to  form. 

»       I    ■     I     I    ■   ■    I  II  m^m^m^m   mill  I       II  I        I      .^i^^— »>     ■   I  i^»»^— ^.^— ^p^^^^i^l^— — — i— ^^— 

•  PbU.  Xcanfl.  1818,  p.  469. 
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The  gauges  which  were  Made  br  Sir  J.  Henbhel  ia  the 
Bouthern  hemiBphere  were  distribated  pfetty  mufiwinly  over  die 
fiuriace  of  the  heavenfl^  being  taken  upon  suooeiaiye  meridians 
distant  ten  minutes  and  upon  parallels  distant  1®  8(^,  from  eadi 
odier;  an  ayerage  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  being  taken  upon  eaeh 
meridian :  their  results  show  that  the  distribution  of  the  southern 
stars,  as  had  been  shown  by  Sir  William  Herschel  with  respect 
to  the  northern,  has  a  marked  and  systematic  reference  to  the 
Galactic  circle :  if  we  take  the  poles  of  this  circle,  which  are 
situated,  one  in  47"  R.  A.  and  116**  N.  P.  O.,  and  the  other 
in  12^  47»  B.  A.  and  64''  N.  P.  O.,  and  diyide  the  hemi- 
qsheres  around  them  into  zones  of  15^  in  breadth,  we  shall  find 
the  ayerage  gauges,  or  number  of  stars  in  each  field,  in  the  sue- 
oessiye  zones  thus  formed  as  we  recede  from  this  circle  towards 
its  south  pole,  to  be  59*06,  26*29,  13*49,  9*081,  6*62,  and  6*05 
respectiyelj,  whilst  the  corresponding  numbers  to  the  north  are 
51-28,  23-47,  14-46,  and  7*71,  omitting  the  two  kst,  of  which 
no  sufficient  records  are  giyen.  Nothmg  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  correspondence  of  thes^  numbm,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  decrease  as  we  recede  from  the  plane  of  greatest  eondensar 
tion,  where  the  gauges  are  found  to  reach  an  aven^  of  seyenty* 
four  stars  to  a  field :  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  also,  that  the 
htw  of  distribution  which  is  thus  shown  to  preyail,  oonsidened 
vc^H  from  some  irregularities,  which  are  rather  local  than  syste* 
matic,  is  not  yery  different  from  that  which  would  arke  {rom  an 
equal  distribution  of  stars  in  the  space  comprehended  between 
two  surfaoes  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  Galaotic  oirole» 
•  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  rates  of  decrease  of  the  totid 
nttmber  of  stars  which  appear  in  the  gauges  as  we  recede  from 
the  Milky  Way,  we  proceed  to  class  them  according  to  dieir 
magnitudes,  we  shall  meet  willi  results  which  tend  g^reatly  to 
confirm  the  yiews  which  we  haye  just  stated  reepeoting  the 
general  form  and  constitution  of  this  system:  if  the  comparisoflt' 
be  confined  to  stars  of  the  first  seyen  magnitudes,  we  find  them^ 
apart  from  some  local  irregularities,  almost  equally  distributed 
in  aU  directions,  with  no  discoyerable  tendency  to  oondensatton 
towards  a  central  plane;  for  stars  of  the  eighth  or  next  in£srior 
order,  this  tendency  is  hardly  sensible :  it  is  clearly  manifested^ 
though  not  large  with  those  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  more  so 
with  those  of  the  tenth ;  it  reaches,  between  its  extreme  limits^ 
a  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one  with  stars  of  the  eleyenth  mi^ 
nitude,  but  becomes  most  marked  cmd  decided  with  those  of  the 
inferior  orders,  attaining  a  ratio  of  nearly  15  to  1,  ibr  stars  of 
all  magnitudes,  in  receding  from  the  Galactic  oinsle  to  a  parallel 
at  the  distance  of  60^     We  shall  state  the  condusioiis  which 


aMm  decesearily  to  follow  from  «vch  companions^  in  the  wblxis 
of  Sir  J.  Herechel:  — 

'  '  1st.  That  the  larger  stars  are  reallj  nearer  to  ns  (taken  en  massey 
and  without  denying  individnal  exceptions)  than  the  smaller  ones. 
Were  this  not  the  case^  were  there  really  among  the  inftnite  multitade 
of  stars,  constituting  the  remoter  regions  of  the  galaxy,  numerous 
ijidividuals  of  extravagant  size  and  bnghtness,  as  compared  with  the 
generality  of  those  around  them,  so  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, and  to  appear  to  us  as  large  stars,  the  probability  of  their, 
occurrence  in  any  given  region  would  increase  with  the  total  apparent 
density  of  stars  in  that  region,  and  would  result  in  a  preponderance 
oT  considerable  stars  in  the  lUtflky  Way,  beyond  what  the  heavens 
really  present,  over  its  whole  circumference.  2dly.  That  the  depth 
at  wkich  our  system  is  plunged  in  the  sidereal  stratum  constituting 
the  gfda|[y,  reckoning  from,  the  southern  surface  or  limit  of  that 
stratum,  is  about  equal  to  that  distaaee  which  on  a  general  average 
corresponds  to  the  light  of  a  star  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude, 
and  certainly  does  not  exceed  that  corresponding  to  the  eleventh.' 

.  Tbe  £rst  of  the  two  methods  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  for 
^e  purpoee  of  detenoining  aocurately  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
etar8»  is  nanied  by  him  '  The  method  of  sequenoes.'  It  is  an  exr- 
teaaoD  ot  the  naked  eye  comparisons  whioh  hia  father  was  accus- 
tomed  to  make,  by  whioh  a  star  was  directly  compared  with  one 
dr  two  otheis)  which  appeared  to  be  exactly  or  nearly  of  the  samo' 
l«ati«»  so  OS  to  enable  a  future  observer  to  satisfy  himself  whe- 
tiier  any  ohange  or  none  had  taken  place  since  the  first  obeer^ 
'VKtion.  In  this  method>  however,  we  effect  the.  same  object, 
and  much  more,  by  including  all  the  more  oonspieuous  starsy 
dr^in  £M)t,  all  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  a  series 
descending  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  brightness,  with  nu» 
mftrical  vd,ues  attached  to  them  extending  as  mr  as  two  d^oimol 
pJaoes,  the  integral  whole  nunotbetsf  being  those  which  designate 
itsi  order  in  the  common  dasnfieation*  For  this  purpose,  a  suo- 
cession  of  stan^  on  a  perfectly  dear  n^ht,  was  picked  oat  hj 
actual  inspeoiion  of  the  heayens,  from  the  laigest  visible  to  one 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and  noted  down  in  a  list,  in  a 
¥Qrtieal  ootumn,  leaving  larger  or  smaller  intervals^  aeoordinjz 
to  the  best  rough  eeitimate  that  could  be  formed  of  their  dif- 
&i«noe  of  noagnitnde :  these  intervals  were  then  filled  up^  as  far 
a»  practicable,  by  stars  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  downward  gror 
dation,  placing  each  newly-added  star,  by  actual  comparison 
with  its  neighbours,  in  its  proper,  order,  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  insert  f^esh  stars  with  certainty  between  the  mem* 
bers  of  this  series. 

'  From  tha  forty  ok  ££ty  primary  sequences  which  were  formed 
by  this  process,  a  series  of  corrected  sequences  were  deduced. 
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in  which  the  stan  were  arranged  in  an  oirder  embodying  the 
united  evidence  which  they  afforded :  and  again,  by  the  partial 
or  entire  combination  of  several  such  corrected  sequences,  a 
normal  sequence  was  formed,  in  which  all  llie  stars  wnich  admit 
of  mutual  direct  comparieons,  and  those  only,  are  arranged  in 
the  precise  order  of  their  magnitudes.  To  the  stars  in  this  list 
we  assign,  first,  the  magnitudes  in  the  catalogues,  and  then  pro- 
ceed, by  successive  processes  of  interpolation, — which  are  not 
capable  of  being  very  shortly  described, — to  obtain  a  seiies  of 
numerical  values,  proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  magnitudes 
which  observation  has  alr^iidy  assigned  to  them.  Again,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  stars,  thus  de« 
termined,  into  the  several  corrected  sequences,  we  are  enabled 
to  assign,  by  a  similar  interpolation,  numerical  values  to  the 
fltars  included  between  them,  which  were  not  previously  assigned; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  same  stars  will  frequently  present  them- 
selves  in  several  sequences,  we  get  a  final  result  by  taking  the 
mean  of  i^  the  values  thus  given,  which  tends  more  and  more 
to  make  the  succesnon  of  numerical  values  approximate  to  a 
correct  representation  of  the  succession,  at  least,  if  not  of  the  real 
magnitudes  of  the  stars  to  which  they  are  severally  asdgned. 

A  catalogue  of  stars  arranged  by  the  *  medK>d  of  sequences,* 
by  giving  to  each  of  them  its  proper  place,  vHthin  very  small 
limits  of  error,  in  the  order  of  succession  of  their  magnitudes^ 
would  enable  all  future  observers  to  detect  with  great  readiness 
and  certainty,  any  variation  which  was  suflScient  to  disturb  it ; 
it  would  become,  therefore,  like  the  catalogues  of  other  elements^ 
a  fixed  and  permanent  record^  by  which  their  past  and  preseat 
conditions  miffht  always  be  compared  with  ea(^  other. 
.  But,  though  a  catalogue  thus  formed  would  present  the  staM 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes^  it  would  by  no  means  follow; 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  numerical  values  which  it 
assiffns  to  them  would  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
brightnesses  diminish,  or.  that  any  relation  b^ond  that  of 

Skater  or  less  would  exist  amongst  them.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
ow  little  or  nothing  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  original 
classification  was  founded :  we  find  the  same  number  attached 
to  every  star  from  Sirius  to  Spica,  though,  photometrically 
apeaking,  the  first  is  probably  six  times  as  bright  as  the  last, 
«id  we  my  fiurly  presume  that .  Aiiili^  ^agneneas  pi«v«a8  m 
every  other  part  of  the  scale.  It  is  obviously  impoeaible  alto«- 
gothest  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  this  indetermination  in  ibe 
real  signification  and  value  of  the  fixed  numbers  of  tike  scaler 
however  carefully  the  interpolation  of  the  numerical  values  of 
th^  stars  which  are  included  between  them,  may  be  made  $  but 
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it  is  no  inconsiderable  step  in  advance  to  be  assured  at  leasi 
that  they  correctly,  express  suecessuniy  if  they  fail  to  express 
gradation.  It  was  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this 
second  object  was  attained,  that  Sir  J.  Herschel  instituted  a 
series  of  photometrical  obseryations  on  the  relative  brightnesses 
of  stars. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  apparatus  wluch  he 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  It  has  much  in  common  with  that 
which  Steinh^  of  Munich  was  employing  for  similar  observa^ 
tions,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  our  author,  and  when 
eircumstances  made  it  impossible  that  any  communication  could 
exist  between  them.  A  glass  prism  is  used  to  receive  and  deflect 
the  light  of  the  moon,  by  total  reflection  at  its  base  into  a 
direction  which  is  coincident,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  a  star, 
with  which  it  \f  required  to  be  compared:  the  light  thus  de* 
fleeted  is  received  upon  a  lens  of  short  focus,  firom  which  it 
emanates  as  from  a  star:  and  by  removing  the  lens  to  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  eye,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  in* 
siTument,  the  artificial  star  thus  formed,  and  the  real  star  under 
comparison,  are  brought  into  immediate  apposition  with  each 
other,  and  are  viewed  simultaneously  by  the  two  eyes,  as  of 
perfectly  equal  brightness:  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the 
eye  is  noted,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  with  another  star^ 
and  the  distance  of  the  lens  is  similarly  not^d:  it  will  then 
obviously  follow  that  the  brightnesses  of  the  artificial  star  in 
the  two  cases,  and  therefore,  of  the  two  stars  with  which  thej 
are  severally  equalised,  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  lens  from  the  eye :  thus,  if  such 
distance  be  in  one  case  one  foot,  and  in  the  other  two,  the  quan«» 
titles  of  light  emanating  in  the  two  cases  from  the  artificial, 
and  therefore  from  the  real  stars,  or,  in  other  words,  their  mag- 
nitudes, will  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four. 

The  results  which  were  given  by  this  method -for  the  same 
night,  when  the'  circumstances  were  favourable,  were  oonsistent 
and  satisfactory:  not  so  when  those  of  difierent  nights  were 
tompared  with -each  other ;  for  it  was  found  that  no  formula  Was 
eonipetent  to  express  Ihe  relative  light  of  the  moon  for  its  different 
elongations  from  the  sun.  The  Hlumination  also  of  the  ground  of 
the  sky  on  which  a  star  is  seen  projected,  greatly  affects  the  im- 
pression produced  by  a  star  upon  the  eye,  and  forms  another 
element  of  diflSculty  in  the  attempt  to  convert  comparative  int5 
absolute  photometric  measures.  Many  of  these  ^  difficulties,  as 
^ell  as  others,  which,  in  very  bright  moonlight,  affect  comparative 
as  well  as  absolute  measures,  would  be  got  over,  as  suggested  by 
Sir  J.  Hersohd,  by  using  Ju^ter  as  the  standatd  luminary 
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infitead  of  the  moon  and  in  her  absence ;  and  he  expresses  his 
regret  that  the  idea  of  such  a  change  had  not  occurred  to  him 
when  it  might  haye  been  serviceable. 

The  comparison  of  the  photometric  measures  afforded  by  the 
astrometer  with  the  numerical  values  of  the  magnitudes  given 
by  the  method  of  sequences,  would  seem  to  free  the  ktter  from 
much  of  the  arbitrary  character  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
suspected  to  possess.  If  we  take  the  light  of  a  Centauri  as  the 
unit  of  our  pnotometrical  measures,  and  a  Orionis  as  the  unit  of 
our  conventional  magnitudes,  and  if  we  form  an  interpolated 
curve  where  the  values  of  the  numbers  of  the  first  senes  are 
ordinatesy  and  those  of  the  second  ahscUstBy  and  if  we  denote 
generally  the  first  by  y,  and  the  second  by  x,  we  shall  find 
them  almost  exactly  represented  throughout  both  series,  as  far 
as  they  proceed  in  common,  by  the  remarkable  equation 

If  we  should  suppose,  therefore,  the  numerical  values  which 
are  conventionally  assigned  to  the  stars,  by  the  method  of  se- 
quences, to  be  increased  by  ^2—1,  or  0*4142,  the  new  scale  of 
magnitudes  thence  arising  will  represent  the  distances,  from  our 
system,  of  the  respective  stars  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  on  the 
supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in  the  light  of  the  stars  them^ 
selves.  Su<di  an  alteration  in  the  scale  of  magnitudes  would 
leave  their  order  of  succession,  the  only  object  of  practical 
utility  to  which  it  is  applicable,  altogether  imdisturbed,  and 
would  otherwise  produce  so  little  alteration  in  the  habits  or 
lanmiage  of  astronomers,  as  hardly  to  deserve  consideration.  •  In 
sucn  a  scale  of  conventional  distances  rather  than  of  magnitudes, 
a  Centauri  would  become  the  unit  of  both  scales,  and  would 
be  considered  as  the  normal  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  whilst 
a  Gruis  would  become  that  of  the  second,  k  Orionis  of  the  third, 
X  Hydrse  of  the  fourth,  and  8  Yolantis  of  the  fifth.  A  similar 
examination  of  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  been 
partially  executed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  since  his  return  from  the 
Cape,  with  a  view  of  connecting  them,  their  magnitude'  and 
light,  by  the  same  law :  the  correspondence  between  them  was 
sufiiciently  complete,  for  all  stars  included  in  common  sequences 
which  attained  a  considerable  altitude  in  both  hemispheres ;  it 
was  less  so,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  stars  which  were 
low  in  one  series  of  observations,  and  high  in  the  other ;  their 
position  in  the  scale  of  magnitudes  being  lower,  the  less  their 
elevation  above  the  horizon. 

The  ring  of  Satiurn  and  the  orlnts  of  his  satellites  were  suf- 
fidently  open  during  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1887,  to  present 
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a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  observing  them.  Bessel  bad 
determined  the  elements  and  perturbations  of  the  sixth  satellite, 
which  is  much  the  largest  and  most  easily  observable  ;  those  of 
the  others  were  almost,  entirely  unknown.  The  observations  of 
3ir  J.  Herschel,  for  which  his  instrupients  were  peculiarly 
adapted,  have  supplied  this  deficiency,  more  or  less  completely^ 
with  respect  to  all  the  others,  except  the  interior  and  smallest  of 
aU,  of  which  only  one  very  doubtful  observation  is  recorded :  it 
is  the  most  important  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  their 
theory  since  the  period  of  their  first  discovery. 

The  satellites  of  Saturn  have  been  sometimes  designated  by 
the  order  of  their  succession  from  the  centre,  and  sometimes  from 
without,  the  sixth  satellite  of  one  astronomer  becoming  the 
second  of  another,  and  similarly  for  the  other  satellites:  in  order ' 
to  avoid  the  ambiguities  arising  from  this  practice,  a  source  of 
frequent  error  and  mistake.  Sir  J.  Herschel  proposes  to  give 
them  specific  names,  and  which  he  naturally  sought  for  in  the 
alliances,  of  the  venerable  Deity  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance. 
'  As  Saturn,  however,  devoured  his  children,  his  family  could 

*  not  be  a3sembled  around,  him,  so  that  the  choice  lay  among  his 
'  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Titans  and  Titanesses.  The  name  of 
^  lapetus  seemed  indicated  by  the  obscurity  and  remoteness  of  the 
*.  exterior  satellite.  Titan  by  the  superior  size  of  the  Huygenian ; 

*  whilst  the  three  female  appellatives,  Ehea,  Dione,  and  Tethys, 
'  seem  to  class  together  the  three  intermediate  Cassinian  satel- 
/  lites.  The  two  minute  and  interior  ones  seenued  appropriately 
.'  characterised  by  a  return  to  the  male  appellatives,  Enceladus 
'and  Mimas,. chosen  from  a  youngs  and  inferior,  though  still 
'  superhuman,  brood.'  The  less  legitimate  descendants  of  jfupiter, 
for  yrhom  a  higher  destiny  has  not  been  already  secured,  might 
advantageously  supply  a  similar  nomenclature  for, his  satellites: 
whilst  ^e  obscure  attendants  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  might 
^eek  for  their  designations  in  other  and  less  conspicuous  members 
of  the  heathen  mythology. 

The  length  to  which  this  review  has  alreaded  proceeded  pre- 
vents us  noticing  two  remaining  chapters  of  this  work  on  the 
Comet  of  Halley  and  the  Solar  Spots.  The  facts  which  are  dis- 
closed, particularly  in  the  first  of  them,  are  so  remarkable,  and 
the  speculations  to  which  they  give  rise  are  so  full  of  noveltv  and 
interest,  that  we  propose  to  make  them  hereafter  the  subjects 
of  a  separate  notice :  it  would  be  impossible,  without  extending 
this  article  to  a  very  unreasonable  length,  to  do  any  justice  to 
their  importance. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  has  long  occupied,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen^  the  first  place  amongst  our  livbg  astronomers  and 
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philosophers ;  «&d  the  publicatioii  of  the  work  before  ns  cannot 
fail  to  add  to  the  security  and  permanence  of  the  rank  which  he 
holds.  No  other  work,  in  later  times,  has  embraced  so  wide  a 
field  of  labours,  or  one  which  had  previously  been  so  little  cul- 
tivated and  examined ;  he  has  left  it,  after  reaping  an  ample 
harvest  of  discoveries,  not  in  a  state  of  barrenness  and  exhaus* 
tion,  but  capable  of  yielding,  to  those  who  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  instruments  of  equa]  or  greater  power,  and  apply  them  with 
equivalent  perseverance  ana  skill,  a  rich  and  certain  return  for 
their  exertions.  The  decade  of  years  which  has  already  elapsed 
since  these  observations  were  made  is  sufficient,  where  changes 
are  in  progress,  to  make  the  more  considerable  of  them  manifest 
by  their  accumulation,  as  well  as  to  give  additional  accuracy  and 
certainty  to  the  measurements  which  he  has  recorded,  where  no 
such  changes  have  taken  place :  but,  unfortunately,  those  of  our 
southern  observatories,  wnich  are  in  active  operation  (for  that 
of  Paramatta  is  absolutely  dormant),  have  no  adequate  instru- 
mental means  at  their  command  for  such  an  undertaking.  The 
Cape  observatory  is  furnished  with  excellent  meridional  instru'- 
ments,  which  are  applied  to  an  excellent  use  by  Mr.  Macleai^ 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  indefatigable  of  our  astronomers,  in 
the  formation  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
southern  stars,  a  work  of  almost  indispensable  use  and  import^ 
ance :  but  the  further  advancement  of  stellar  astronomy  requires 
equatorial  instruments  of  great  optical  power,  furnished  with 
elock  movements  and  every  other  appliance,  like  the  Northumber^ 
land  telescope  at  Cambridge ;  or  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Markree ; 
or  that  of  Sir  James  South,  at  Kensington ;  or  that  constructed 
by  Frauenhofer  at  Pulkowa,  in  order  to '  subject  double  ^tars 
and  other  object^to  a  constant  re-examination^more  particularly, 
in  those  cases  where  the  existence  of  orbital  movements  is  either 
known  or  suspected.  The  prosecntion  of  these  tesearehes,  how!^ 
ever,  even  with  these  additions  to  sueh  estaUidmients,  would 
still  be  incomplete,  in  the  absence  of  reflectors  of  equal  power 
vrith  ihsit  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  employed.  But  tl^  public  is 
still  in  ignorance  of  the  methods  employed  by  himself  and  his 
father  for  preparing  and  polishing  their  mirrors;  and  it  would 
require  a  combination  of  the  acquirements  of  the  astronomer 
and  the  artist,  as  in  their  case  and  that  of  Lord  Bosse  and  Mr. 
liasseH^  in  any  person  who  shall  attempt  to  use  them*. 

This  great  and  truly  national  work  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  Sir  J.  Herschel  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  re- 
ceived no  public  aid,  and  the  little  that  was  offered,  we  believe; 
lie  declined.  The  late  Duke  of  Northiunberland,  a  liberal 
encourager  and  patron  of  science,  offered  him  a  large  sum  towards 
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the  expenses  of  ihe  publication  of  his  labours.  It  was  accepted 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered ;  not  with  a  view  of 
lessening  the  burden  which  he  had  undertaken  to  bear  upon  his 
own  shoulders^  but  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  number  and 
finish  of  the  elaborate  engravings  of  nebukd  and  other  objects  of 
interest  which  it  contains^  and  of  its  gratuitous  distribution 
amongst  public  institutions  and  men  of  science.  The  engage- 
ment^  which  the  noble  proposer  of  this  oBSer  did  not  live  to  com^ 
plete,  has  been  fulfilled,  as  could  not  have  been  doubted,  by  the 
ekoellent  and  munificent  nobleman  who  inherits  his  name  and 
honours. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  we  have  received  an  extract  from  the  *  Proceedings  of 
'  the  Boyal  Irish  Academv/  containing  an  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  thq  Earl  of  Kosse's  great  telescope  bj  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Sobison  of  Armaeh.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  new  views  which  it  opens  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens.  With  a  power  of  830,  it  completely  resolved  the  great 
nebula  of  Orion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  nebuko  to  which  it  was 
applied,  displaying,  in  some  cases,  spiral  and  other  arrangements 
in  them  wluch  open  a  wide  field  for  the  most  interesting  specu*- 
lations.  It  showed  the  extreme  stars  in  the  profoundest  parts 
of  the  Milky  Way  of  a  notable  size  and  brigntness ;  thus  ap- 
pearing not  only  to  prove  'that  it  is  not  fathomless,  but  also  that 
the  telescope  possessed  a  space  penetrating  power  which  is  much 
greater  th^  is  reconcileable  with  Olber's  hypothesis  of  the  im- 
perfect transparency  of  the  celestial  spaces.  It  is  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  sidereal  astronomy. 
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*1^HBK  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers,  relieved  from  the 

fear  of  Napoleon,  —  thanks  chiefly  to  English  blood  and 

"Ppgl^b  money  —  were  at  last  allowed,  in  1814  and  1815,  to  sh 
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down  with  a  .light  heart,  if  not  with  a  twiquil.  ocai0ci€aaoe»  to 
allot  the  square  miles  of  territory^  with  its  thousands  of  inhabits 
ants,  of  which  their  masters  had  become  possessed  as  deliverers, 
and  of  which  they  were  going  to  dispose  as  owners^  a  few  states- 
men raised  their  unheeded  voices  against  that  ancient  abuse  of 
force,  whidi  alone  seemed  dictating  the  new  arrangements.  Na- 
.poleon  could  scarcelj  have  done  worse.  In  vain  was  it  ui^ed  that 
every  principle  of  justice  and  policy  required  the  restoration  of 
an  independent  Polish  nation — that  language,  race,  religion, 
character,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Belgians  ever  to  amal- 
gamate with  the  Dutch,  or  the  Italians  with  the  Austrians  — 
that  Spain  and  Sicily  had  merited,  at  our  hands  particularly,  to 
be  preserved  from  the  selfish  cruelty  of  the  Bourbons  —  that  the 
elder  branch  of  that  family,  with  its  traditions,  its  bigotry  and 
it»  sure  reactions,  would  never  be  permanently  accepted  by  the 
French,  on  whom  it  was  forced  by  conquerors.  All  this  was 
urged  in  yain.  The  pacificators  of  the  world  i^Ued  on  their 
bayonets,  on  their  police,  and  on  the  support  which  they  expected 
from  each  other  in  virtue  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Germany 
required  a  little  management ;  and  the  fathers  of  their  people 
in  that  country  adopted  the  advice  of  old  Guido  da  Montefeltro 
to  Boniface  VIIL,  — 

*  Lunga  promessa  con  1'  attender  corto 
Trionfar  ci  far^  nell'  alto,  seggio ; ' 

and  they  acted  accordindy.  Constitutions  and  free  goven^- 
ments  were  lavishly  promised ;  but  when  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises  was  claimed,  the  sovereigns  met  their  subjects  with  an 
altered  countenance.  At  one  time  popular  claims  were  parried 
with  the  dexterity  of  low  attomies  and  the  coolness  of  swindlers ; 
at  another,  put  down  with  the  fierceness  of  banditti.  An  as- 
sembly of  despots  at  Frankfort  reduced  the  weak  sovereigns  of 
Germany  to  the  condition  of  vassals ;  and  the  detestable  tri- 
bunals of  Mayence  proved  themselves  the  worthy  successors 
of  the  imperial  torturers  of  Batisbon. 

As  often  as  those,  who  had  foreseen  and  foretold  the  conse- 
quences of  this  conduct,  have  reminded  its  advocates  of  their  blind- 
ness, the  latter  have  deemed  it  a  sufiicient  answer  to  say,  that 
Europe  has  enjoyed  four  and  thirty  years  of  peace.  *  Peace  has 
*  lasted  thirty-tnree  or  thirty-four  years.'  We  may  be  allowed  to 
ask,  what  are  the  signs  and  fruits  of  peace  ?  Has  it  been  peace  in 
France,  where,  since  1814,  the  country  has  witnessed  only  a  suc- 
cession bf  revolutions —  the  flight  of  *Louis  XVIII?,  his  second 
restoration  by  foreign  powers,  uie  dethronement  of  his  successor, 
the  expulsion  of  hb  line,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  an  elected 
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dynastpr,  the  fall  of  that  dyno^tj^  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
Tepnbhc  ?  Has  It  been  peace  in  Spain,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
ferocious  proceedings  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  a  wild  democratic 
constitution  had  to  be  overthrown  by  that  very  French  nation, 
which,  when  most  unable  to  maintain  its  own  freedom,  allowed 
itself  to  be  made  the  oppressor  of  that  of  others  —  and  where, 
after  all,  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  has  been  changed, 
and  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  at  least  what  is  meant  to  be 
such,  established  ?  Has  it  been  peace  in  the  Netherlands,  where. 
Holland  and  Belgium  have  been  separated? — in  Poland,  where 
the  last  vestiges  of  its  nationality  have  been  drowned  in  the 
blood  of  her  children? — in  Italy,  where  their  attempted  revolu- 
tions have  outnumbered  their  years  of  peace,  and  where  for 
every  boasted  month  of  peace  there  has  been  more,  far  more, 
than  one  illustrious  victim  ? 

In  the  mean  time  what  was  done  or  doing  from  one  end  of 
the  Continent  to  the  other,  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people?  Were  they  won  over  to  loyalty  by 
the  blessings  of  paternal  governments  ?  Were  they  less  taxed  ? 
Were  armies  less  numerous,  or  the  police  less  active?  Was  the 
press  more  free,  and  men  of  letters  and  liberal  opinions  more 
encouraged,  or  even  more  safe  from  persecution,  than  before? 
Were  judges  made  independent  ?  Was  education,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  forwarded,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to 
secure  to  future  generations  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  present  state  of  Europe  is 
an  all  sufficient  answer.     In  too  many  places  the  benefits  of* 
peace  have  not  got  beyond  the  mere  absence  of  dangers  fvont 
without,  by  fire  and  sword  and  hbstile  armies.     Yet  surely  the- 
name  of  peace  would  not  be  so  blessed  were  its  natural  fruits, 
negations  only.     And,  when  nations  were  said  to  be  emanci-^ 
pated,  something  more  than  a  feeling  of  national  independence 
should  have  marked  the  difference  in  their  conditions  imder  the* 
two  systems, — honourably  distlngolshing  their  condition,  such  as^ 
it  had  become  under  their  new  or  native  princes,  from  what  it. 
had  been  under  the  French.     Unhappily,  in  some  cases,  ther& 
was  not  even  the  pride  of  national  independence  to  fall  back  otu 
Those  who  originated  these  evils  by  their  political  arrange- 
ments, have  not  the  virtue  to  confess  their  error :  *  it  is,  forsooth, 
*  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe  which  is  to  blame,  not  they : 
'  Europe.ought  to  have  been  loyal,  peaceful,  happy,  and  satisfied ; 
'  if  she  is  not,  it  is  her  own  fault'     That  there  have  been  great 
faults  somewhere,  either  mismanagement  or  misconduct,  is  now 
self-evident.  And,  in  this  alternative,  we  always  prefer,  with 
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Burke,  to  presume  in  farour  of  the  people  against  their  govern-* 
ments :  the  one  is  changed  so  much  more  easily  than  the  other. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  true  that  even  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  discontent  prevailing  on  the  Con-» 
tinent,  have  been  surprised  at  its  extent  and  intensity.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  hearing  not  only  that  France  and  Prussia^ 
with  most  of  the  minor  German  States  and  Italy,  were  in  a 
state  of  revolution,  but  that  Vienna  itself  had  determined  on 
Austria  being  no  longer  the  model  of  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
governments.  It  was  not  surely  for  want  of  precautions  that 
Mettemich  and  Sedlenytski  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  capital 
of  the  country  which  they  had  governed  without  control  for  so 
many  years.  They  had  never  modified,  or  held  out  the  slightest 
hope  that  they  would  ever  modify,  their  system  under  any  cir* 
cumstances.  We  see  the  consequence ;  and  trust  that  govern* 
ments  to  the  end  of  time  may  profit  by  the  example.  The 
weight  of  public  indignation  descended  on  that  system  and  it 
was  annihilated  without  a  struggle. 

The  effect  of  such  portentous  news  on  Italy  would  always 
have  been  great.  Upon  this  occasion  it  was  prodigious, —  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  nationality  lately  awakened  by  the  Pope,  as  well 
tis  to  the  state  of  irritation  which  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians 
in  Lombardy  had  excited  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The  Italians 
had  two  great  sources  of  dissatisfaction ;  either  of  which  has 
been,  ere  this,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  cause  in  itself  of  mighty 
political  revolutions :  foreign  usurpation,  and  bad  government. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  small  part  of  Italy  was  under  the  direct 
fiway  of  Austria:  but  it  was  by  Austrian  power  that  the  other 
Italian  governments  were  directed  and  upheld — and  were  known 
and  felt  to  be  so.     '  In  1816  the  king  of  Naples  was  prohibited, 

*  by  engagement,  from  conceding  a  constitution  to  his  subjects. 
^  Austria  has  extracted  a  treaty  to  the  same  effect  from  the  king 

*  of  Sardinia,  and  from  every  prince  in  Italy The  sure 

^  instinct  of  despotism  instructs  the  Austrians  that  were  there  a 
'  square  mile  south  of  the  Alps,  clearly  independent  and  con- 

*  stitutionalised,  Lombardy  is  gone.     The  Neapolitans  having 

*  nevertheless  set  up  a  constitution  in  1820,  Austria  immediately 
^  suppressed  it  by  force_of  arms.  Again  Austria  interfered  in 
^  1821,  in  Piedmont.  In  1831,  and  again  in  1832,  with  the 
^  same  object  and  the  same  result,  she  bore  down  upon  the 
'  Papal  States :   Italy  is  thus  in  effect  nothing  better  than  d. 

*  Cisalpine  Austria.     Its  ordinary  policy  is  Austrian Th6 

*  native  governments  are  everywhere  enslaved  and  trammelled 
^  by  Austrian  agents It  is  Austria  which  makes  out  the 

*  catalogue  of  proscriptions,  when  what  she  calls  order  is  re^ 
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^  stored.  It  is  Austria  which  aseumes  the  office  of  jailor  to  ihe 
^  other  Btatee,  and  claims  the  custody  of  their  Tictims  in  her 

*  dungeons*' — {EJL  Sev.lv.  376.)  So  much  for  foreign  domi-^ 
iiation.  Aa  to  bad  governments^ — the  badness  of  those  of  Italy 
was  so  notorious,  that  we  have  no  oc4»sion,  we  believe,  to  ad* 
4uce  a  word  of  proof.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  governments 
were  worse  than  in  others :  but  they  were  all  bad ;  and,  as  we 
observed  on  a  former  occasion,  ^  on  the  whole  it  may  be  truly* 

*  stated  that  there  is  no  comer  of  Italy  which  is  not  qualified  for* 
^  a  much  better  government  than  it  enjoys.' — (lb.  388.)  The 
Papal  government  had,  in  those  times,  *  raised  itself  to  the  bad- 

*  eminence  of  being  decidedly  the  worst  and  weakest  of  all  the 
f  other  governments  in  Italy,  the  least  disposed  to  satisfy  the 
^  reasonable  requests  of  its  subjects  when  prefeiTed  as  humble 
^  suitors,  the  least  able  to  resist  their  just  demands  when  insisted 

*  on  by  arms.'— -(lb.  378.)  It  is  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  late> 
JI8  much  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  present  Pope,  that  Italy  owes 
the  first  prospect  of  regeneration,  on  which  she  can  rely. 

The  Austrian  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  in  1831  was  all 
but  causing  at  the  time  a  general  war ;  indeed,  it  was  prevented 
only  by  the  great  powers — Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Kussia— changing  into  an  European  intervention 
the  intervention  which  Austria  had  undertaken  by  herself  and 
for  her  own  objects.  The  five  powers,  after  the  usual  amount 
of  protocols  and  conferences,  addressed,  in  May  1831,  a  note  to 
the  Pontifical  government;  which,  *  although  indefinite,  as  might 

*  be  expected,  and  imperfect  in  its  terms,  nevertheless,  on  some 
^  points  was  sufficiently  clear.  It  demanded  the  creation  of  » 
<  central  board,  charged  with  the  revision  of  aU  the  branches  of 

*  administration,  to  act  as  a  council  of  state  and  consist  of  the 
^  most  distinguished  citizens.  It  required  also  that  a  provincial 
^  and  communal  council  should  be  established  upon  the  principle 
^  of  popular  representation ;  that  a  new  civil  and  criminal  legis- 

*  latioB  should  be  introduced,  more  simple  and  in  some  con* 
^  fontiity  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  Lastly,  the  secular- 
^  isation  of  employments ;  in  other  words,  that  laymen  should 
^  not  be  altogether  excluded  by  law  from  all  affairs  of  the 
^  least  importance.' — (lb.  379.)  His  Holiness  promised  to  fbl« 
low  this  good  advice ;  but,  emboldened  by  the  connivance  and 
countenance  of  Austria,  he  do  completely  forgot  his  promises^ 
that  he  would  appear  to  have  absolved  himself  from  the  per-» 
formance  of  every  one  of  them.  We  have  no  space  to  enter 
into  particulars :  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  assuring  our 
readers  that  the  government  of  Gregory  XVL  became  worse 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
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fear  of  Aiutrian  bayonets  and  Frendi  acqnieaoooee  kept  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope  fix>in  attempting  to  dethrone  a  soTereigs 
priest,  in  whom  they  saw  no  rigns  of  either  honesty  or  religicn* 
To  Cius  IX.,  his  successor,  the  praise  cannot  be  deni^  of 
being  an  upright  and  iust  man,  as  well  as  a  pious  and  sincere 
Christian.  He  had  witnessed  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  had  alle-* 
Tiated,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  the  oppresubn  wbick 
erushed  the  Papal  states ;  and  he  was  aware  that  a  deep  abhor- 
rence of  the  h^  of  the  church,  not  only  in  his  temporal  but 
in  his  spiritual  capacity,  was  assuming  a  more  determmed  cha- 
racter every  day.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  th^ 
cause  of  all  this  was  prindpally  the  political  fSuthlessness 
which  w^  have  just  described ;  and  he  at  onoe  resolved  to  act 
bonestly,  as  others  ought  to  have  done  before  hioi«  Aecordingiy, 
with  great  prudence,  with  great  cantion,  and  with  great  singli^ 
ness  of  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  cany  out  tiie  suggeetionB 
made  to  his  predecessor  by  the  five  powers  in  May  1881^  and  to 
clear  the  tiara,  if  he  could  not  clear  his  predecessor,  from  the 
charge,  but  too  well  proven,  of  having  wilfully  broken  faith  with 
the  people.  The  present  Pope  did  neither  more  nor  less.  He 
neither  deserves  blame  as  a  rash  innovator,  a  radioal  reformer,  lb 
firebrand,  and  so  forth,  nor  the  extravagant  praises  whieh  have 
been  lavished  on  him  as  having  been  of  himself  the  regenerator 
and  liberator  of  Italy :  he  is  a  plain  honest  man,  who  most  pro- 
bably did  not  see  the  consequences  <^  his  hcaiesty,  or,  if  he  did, 
said  to  himself  *  fiat  justitia  mat  coelum.* 

There  are  Italians  in  this  country  who  bad  an  opportumt^ 

of  expressing,  in  1831,  a  deliberate  opinion  on  the  consequenoeB 

Hkely  to  flow  from  the  execution  of  the  reforms  reoommenddd 

in  the  note  of  May.    Their  opinion  w^  that  by  joining  in  the 

reconxmendatibn  Austria  either  was  Mind  or  meant  t»  puvme 

and  urge  a  very  different  line  of  policy  from  what  die  had 

hitherto  pursued  and  tirged.     Since  it' was  easy  to  fiMsee,  thA: 

'such  hnprovenients  ait  Rome  could  not  fiiil'  to  prodnee  a  most 

salutary  effect  on  the  rest  of  Italy.     Austria,  on  her  part,  leet 

Httle  time  in  removing  whatever  doubt  Itriian  politickms- might 

Tbe  feeling  on  the  course  of  her  future  policy.     She  aided  and 

.  abetted  the  late  Pope  in  breaking  his  word :  and  by  so  d^ng 

.  she  proclaimed  to  Italy  and  the  world  that  she  would  neither 

improve  )ier  Qwn  administration  nor  allow  other  Italian  jpowers 

to  im|}rove  theirs^    What  was  foreseen  in  1831,  took  place  as 

«*  matter  ^of  •  oouiiBe  in  1847.  .  The  sovereigns  <£  two  of  the 

'  best  administered  Italian  states,  >  Piedmoat  and  T^soany^  deitft^ 

^ifhihei$%ii  fimt^lng'the  ^ps  of^Fios  iX.  -^  Th«y^ivssefy  venlvcd 

that  there  should  be  no  room  for  invidious  comparison^  wiiili 


iht  MuiitMmv  of  tb«ir  'mil>j?ilt^-%p4j**lw^.p|f  j^^^jf:,  flpig^bgij, 
fiboidafcoiiie  ito  be  €0QsklQr6d#ida.by,«i<l^  .  A^stnA  putjiej;^  '^ 
as.^iiidf  at  the  <head  of  the  ^tioni^y  facrtioi^  wliidb  ?ro 
liesr.of  no  change;  and  which  waa  a6T6adyinp^,..a«  mioimeir 
timesy^  to  sti]:tUp  all  paasions^  lay  hold  oif  aU  io8trlwe^tSy  anag(^ 
all  lengjthB*  at  whatever  risk  to  th^ir  ow^  houour  or  the  publi^ 
^oodrf  The  imbeoUe  and  cruel  Bourbon  who  still  sits  on  thp 
thxone  of  Naples — the  Duke  of  Modena,  l^rancis  V.,  the  worthy 
mm  of  f  raneis  IV**,— and  the  libertine  crack-brained  Duke  of 
Parma,  took  the  Austrian  side.  From  that  moment,  and  for  the 
first  time  after  soo^  hundred  years,  there  was  in  Italy,  not 
4»ily  a  nation  oppressed  on  the  one  side  and  her  foreign  oppres- 
fiors  on  the  othc^,  but  there  were,  princes  on  the  side  of  the 
nation.  .It  was  a  gigantic  stride,  towaxds  the  deliverance  of 
Italy,  and  the  country  is  indebted  to  Pius  IX*  for  it.  He  it 
was  who  broke  up  the  petty  holy  alliance  of  Italian  si^ors. 

No  part  of  the  Italian  people  was  more  .keenly  ahve  to. the 
difference  between  a  national  and  improving  government  and  a 
foreign  despotic  oppression,  than  theLomibardBimd  the  inhabitantjs 
of  the  other  provinces  immediately  subject  to  Austria*  Whilat 
they  themselves  were  left  under  the  harrow»  under  the  gallipg 
and  insulting  rule  of  the  steady  and  unswervii^  Viennese  btfreann 
€racyi  they  had  ^now  only  to  look  over  their,  border-^and  .they 
would  see  the  subjects  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  governed  by  Italians  and  rapidly 
advancing  their  political  condition.  It  does  not  follow  because 
the  Papal  States  had  been  worse  governed  before  than  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  that  Lombardy  and  Venice  were  governed  well. 
They  who  felt  where  the  shoe  pinched  were  of  a  totally  different 
topinion ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  four  or  five  millions  of  dissatisfied  people  are  more  Ukely  to 
he  correct  in  th0  appreciation  of  a  government  which  tibey 
have  detested  for  years  and  against  which  they  have  repeat^lv 
risen,  tiian  our  travelling  gentry ;  whp,  without  knowing  much 
xti  the  language,  very  litde  of  the  manners  and  feelings,  and 
nothing  at  all  of  the  parochial,  municipal,  and  customary  laws 
.  — -• 

*  It  was  of  him  that  we  had  occasion  to  speak  many  years  ago  in 
the  following  terms :  — '  The  secret  strings  of  the  Austrian  police  are 
'  in  the  management  of  the  false  and  ferocioas  Dake  of  Modena  .... 
^'  who  has  declared  by  proclamation  that  in  cases  of  treason  legal  e^i- 
^  dence  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  for-  conviction.  • . .  He  is/  ^a 
'  perfect  specimen  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  15th  century.'  {Ed. 
Rev.  voL  Iv.  p.  376.  and  387.)  Those,  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to.  know  both,  say,  that  tiie  father  was  in  every  respect  better  than 
the  son. 
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of  a  coaniiy,  offer  themselves,  neyertheless,  as  witnesses  on  the 
merits  of  its  institutions  and  its  administratire  systenL 

There  is  no  nation  more  disposed  than  ourselves  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  opinions  that  foreigners  venture  to  express  on  our 
government  and  social  policy :  while  there  is  none  more  disposed 
to  pass  judgment  on  those  of  foreign  states*  A  foreigner  paying^ 
us  a  flying  visit  and  judging  only  from  appearances,  might  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  Great  Britain  was  wantonly  and 
wilfully  risking  her  happiness  and  liberties  by  the  Reform  Bill ; 
or  putting  her  landed  as  well  as  commercial  interests  in  needlesa 
jec^Nurdy,  when  she  repealed  her  corn  laws,  threw  open  her  ports» 
and  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert  denounced  restrictions 
npon  trade.  Where  abroad  could  we  hope  to  find  a  person  com- 
petent to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  actual  state  of  Ireland— -on  the 
degree  to  which  the  jn^ent  generation  is  responsible  for  it — on 
the  nature  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of  the  cure?  M.  von 
Baumnr  did  not  find  a  few  days  in  Dublin  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  opinions  that  we  hear  daily  repeated  by  our  tourists^ 
touching  the  excellence  of  the  Austrian  government  in  Italy, 
carry  the  same  weight  as  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner  speaking  of 
Singland,  her  government,  and  her  domestic  politics. 
'  To. make  the  grievances  of  the  Lombards  known,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  translate  a  part  of  tibeir  recent  manifesto  to  the  Euro^ 
pean  nations  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Milan. 

*  The  Austrian  government  levied  immoderate  taxes  on  our 

*  property,  on  our  persons,  and  on  necessary  articles ;   it  ex» 

*  torted  from  us  the  means  by  which  alone  it  was  saved  from 
^  that  bankruptcy,  to  the  brink  of  which  it  was  brought  hj 
'  its  bad  and  dishonesdy  administered  financial  system ;  it 
^  forced  on  us  shoals  of  foreigners,  avowed  functionaries  and 
^  secret  spies,  eating  our  bread,  administering  our  affairs,  judging^ 
^  our  rights,  without  knowing  either  our  language  or  our 
<  customs  * ;  it  imposed  otf  ns  fonsign  laws,  ineztrieable  £r>iii 

*  their  multiplicity,  and  an  intricatte  endless  system  of  proeeed- 
^  ing  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  th^e  was  nothing  either 
^  true  or  solenm,  except  the  prison  and  the  pillory,  the  execn- 

*  tioner  and  the  gallows ;  it  spread  round  us  ensnaring  nets  of 
^  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  militaiy  and  judicial  regulations,  all 

^  ■-■-----     ■  ■  '  '       -  •  "1 

*  •  > 

•  Count  Harti^,  for  many  years  Governor  of  Lombardy,  a  clever 
man,  and  oae«of  the  best  specimens  of  Aastrian  authorities,  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  mirth  by  his  macaronic  Italian,  of  which  he  was 
extremely  vain«  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  presently 
in  his  charaetor  of  Austrian  High  Priest,  eo^wi^d.to  absolve  the 
liomhasds  from  their  8iQS» 
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<  Gonverging  to  Vienna^  which  alone  engrossed  the  monopoly  of 
^  thought,  of  will,  and  of  judgment ;  it  forbade  the  development 
^  of  our  commerce  and  our  industry,  to  favour  the  interests  of 
'  other  provinces  and  of  government  manufactures  — >the  specu- 
'  lations  of  Viennese  oligarchs ;  it  submitted  our  municipal  insti- 
^  tutions,  the  boast  of  our  country  and  the  proof  of  national  good 
'  sense,  to  a  petty,  harassing  control,  conceived  for  fiscal  pur- 
'  poses,  and  tending  only  to  fetter  us ;  it  enslaved  reUgion,  and 
'  used  her  as  the  instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears ;  it  deprived 
f  even  public  benevolence  of  its  free  course,  making  it  subject  to 
f  administrative  interference,  and  turning  it  into  an  engine  of 
'  government.  It  was  after  endless  difficulties,  and  only  after 
^  having  recourse  to  the  lowest  precautions,  that  private  in" 
\  dividuals  were  permitted  to  help  the  public  wants,  and  .preserve 
f  from  contagion  and  corruption  the  poor  abandoned  to  them-* 
5  selves  in  the  streets,  in  their  hovels,  or  in  prison.  It  seized 
f  the  property  of  miners,  by  forcing  guardians  to  invest  it  in 
'  public  securities,  which  were  to  be  dealt  with  arbitrarily  and 
^  myst^ously  by  secret  agents  of  the  government ;  it  subjected 
'  the  liberal  arts  to  the  most  vexatious  restraints ;  it  persecuted 
^  native  knowledge ;  it  raised  the  most  ridiculous  objections,  and 
'  the  most  odious  difficulties,  against  printing  or  importing 
f  printed  foreign- books;  it  persecuted  and  entrapped 'Our  most 
f  distinguished  men,  and  raised  to  honour  slavish  understandings ; 
f  it  systematiaed  the  sale  of  oonscieiiGe,  and  organised  an  army 

5  of  spies ;  it  encouraged  secret  informations,  and  made  suspicion 
1  the  rule  of  its  proceedings;  it  gave  the  polioe  full  power  over 
f  liberty,  life,  and  property ;  and  threw  the  patriot  into  the  same 
f  prison  with  the  forger  and  the  assassin,' 

A  nation  which  can  prefer  audi  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a 
government  has,- surely,  abundant  reason  togetridof.it;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt^  but  that  the  miUions^f  inhabitants  who 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  chaises,!  and  are  putting  every^ 
thing  in  peril  in  snpport  of  them,  are  worthy  of  beHef>  spite  of 
a  few  witaiesses  .to.  character.  Among  Englishmen,  those  most 
capable  of  fomiing  an  opinion  are  not  backward  in  coming  for^ 
ward  in  justification  of  the  Liombards*  We  find  the  foUowing^ 
testimony  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  us,  the  bet  among 
those  enumerated  at  the  head  of  our  article.  The  writer  is  Mr. 
}3owy6r,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  twenty  years  in  Italy,  and 
who,  by  education,  by  birth,  and  by  social  position,  is  eminently 
entitled  to  a  hearing: — '  It  is,  indeed,  the  &shion,'  he  observes, 

6  with  some  people  to  si^^  that  Lombardy  was  well  governed  by 
^  Austria.  WiMt  would  those  persona  say  to.  being  goirem64  in 
^  the  same  way,  by  the  brutal  force  of  foreign  militazy  deapoftism? 
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'  Austria  might,  iHcleed,  without  difficultT-  have  govenied  Lorn- 

*  bardy  welL  The  Lcmbards  are  a  remarkably  peaceable,  well* 
^  conducted  people^  and  of  an  easy  disposition.  But  they  were 
<  ruled  at  iiie  point  of  the  bayonet.  Civil  r^hts  they  had  none  $ 
'  and  every  man  held  hia  pecsonal  liberty  and  his  property  u,U 

*  the  discretion  of  an  inquisitorial  political  policd,  and  subser- 
^  vient  or  corrupt  magistrates.  Even  the  amusements  and  daily* 
'  habits  of  the  Italians  were  eubjeet  to  a  striot  and  pedantie 

*  discipUne.  But  it  is  not  neoessary  to  dwell  on  epeeifio  grie^ 
'  vances.  Are  the  Italian  feelings  of  nationality  entitled  to  no 
'respect?  Tme,  the  ItaMans  have  never,  in  modem  times, 
*'  been  united  into  one  state.  But  ^fbttt  then?  Is  oommumtj* 
'of  language  and  literature  notUog?    Is  community  of.tra*- 

*  ditions  and  history  no<3iing  ?  And  is  community  at  race  ntf 
'bond  of  onion?  The  Italisaiis  feel  as  one  nation;  and  thecei 
'  are  few  Eoglishmelt  who  do  not  sympathise  with  them,  and 
'cordially  desire  their  ddiveranee  by  their-  own  vidonr  fircM 
'  their  foreign  masters.'    (Pp.  21»  22.) 

The  firae  public  symptoms  of  the  unaainous  feelings  of  (ike 
Lombards,  subsequent  to  the  declared  divisioii  of  the  ndera  oS 
Italy  into  those  who  were  for  and.tfaose  who  weveagainstimprove*: 
ment,  openly  appeared  on  the  new  ArchlHshop  dP  Milam  taking 
possessicm  of  his  see  at  the  begioning  iOf  September,  i  847.  Upon^ 
this  oocaaiou  the  armed  pdiide  wove  let  loose.on  the  people,  whcr 
had  ^ven  no  other  pa«ovocsiion  ifani  by  sia^i^  hyiansin  psaiset 
of  Pius  IX«.  That  the  '  population  of  the  Lombard  and  the^ 
Venetian  provinces  was  uaessy  andrdissBilkficd  could,  of  eourse^^ 
be  no  secaret^*  The  students  at  the  Universitiea  of  both  P^pa! 
and  Padkia  had  beeoroe  pafftionfaurobyeetaof  disliice  to  the  Ans*,< 
trian  officera»'who  attacked  and  miuxlered  themin  aeowardlyt 
manner*  MeanwhUe  the-  authorities  t>f  every' descrtpliotL^adr 
dresbed  petitions  to  the  government }  &om  wlueh  eyAry.  goifetnit^ 
ment  but  thatof  iAastna  wouid  have  ttakto  timely  wacn£ttgii». 
On  the  «ontnttpy,. it  leontinoed^tOiSrritateras/wettasinjurfi^  noA} 
took  issue  with  the  public  on  every  trifle.  The  people,  by 
wearing  a  hat  of  a  singular  shape,  or  a  waistcoat  of  a  peculiar 
out,  by  dressing  the  hair  or  th6  beatdin  a  certain  mai^ner, 
reduced  the  police  to  deepkir.  The  xnoment  an  edict  wa$  piib* ' 
lished  against  any  remarkablo  fashion^  anot^r  was  univei^aUr 
adopted.  This  was  no  sooner  suppressed  than  a  third  follow eq>! 
t^en  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thies^  are  trjifles  ^o  doubt ;.  yet  the. 
agreement,  <p»A  both  sid^s,  by  th^^iation  and  jthe.g4>¥0i3unfiat,:;Qot^} 
to  consider  thmt:  as  triflefl>  bu^as  ^rndxdsiofigrave  insert,  ought j 
ta  bi^ertmen^  theLiey0^.<^  tkie-  AiMi&ms^  iunl  ^htfimtheoi  ibtim 

true  pbarafini  >«■::<*  c;,<..ii. -.4   •.:.'  ol  ^.<\,!j>fi:i:'\iiiii:^,i:\fj*s.:  :i'yj  9iU   « 
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The  Qnanimous  feeling  of  the  Milanese  ^vas  soon  exliibited  in 
a  more  alarming  form*  In  order  to  injure  the  revenue^  lottery 
tickets  were  no  longer  bought,  and  smoking  was  given  up. 
From  the  resolution^to  abstam  for  a  time  from  this  offensive 
habit  the  most  deplorable  consequences  ensued.  In  detailing 
these  events  we  shall  follow  the  account  drawn  up  by  M.  d'Aze« 
^lo:  knowing  him  to  be  a  truthful,  upright,  and  honourable 
man,  utterly  incapable  of  stating,  not  only  what  he  does  not 
believci  buti  what  he  has  not  good  ground  for  believing  to  be 
strictly  correct  in  every  particular.* 

On  the.  2d  of  Jannary,  1648,  no  ooie  was  to  be  seen  smoking 
in  the  streets,. excq|>t  either  a  few  perscms  who  were  not  aware 
of  the  detennination.  taken,  or  the  police.  The  smokers  were 
hissed.  Towavds  evening  tiie  soldieiB  began  to  insult  and  ill- 
use  the  mob*'  The  mayor  of  Mibn,  Casati,  who  had  filled  the 
«fliee  for  several  years '-**' and  this  proves  that  he  was  anything^ 
hot  a  dao^rous  rev^tionist,.  or  the  government  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  have  occupied  so  long  a  situation  of  that 
influence  and  honour  «^  remonstrated  with  the  solclicss  on  their 
violence;  whereupon,  pretendii^ not  to  know  him,.llie  satelUies 
of  government  aotually  arrested  him,  and  took  him  prisoner  tol 
dbe  Direetion  of  Polioe^  The  corporation  rqwired  Uiither  in  a^ 
body  <to  protest  against  the  ooiHUiet  of  the  soldiery  and  ihe\ 
attest  of  their  mayov,  who  was  then  set.  at  liberty*  Oasati' 
is-  now  at  the  head  <^  the. provisional  goyemment  of  Lom^^ 
bardy*  He  was  brodier  to  the  Counjbess  Confialonieri  who  died 
of  ai  broken  heart,  at  the  eondemnatian  of  her  husband  and  th^ 
fanital  treatment  which  she  herself  received  frokn  the  late  Bm^ 
peror  o£  Austiia,  on  the  oeeasion  of  her:  throwing  hersdf '  at  hia 
feet  tO'  beg  fbr  meray.^  On  the^  3d,  not  only  was  a:reporf 
spread' anpong  the^soJdiers  that  aioonspiraey  to^mhrder  them! 
luvd  -been  disooifeiDed,  bat  a  printed  handbill  was  circulated  in 
additbn,'  of  »  kind'^iodcubied  >to  rouse  theic  woilst  passk>ns« 
Our  readers  are  aware  of  die 'severity  of  Austois^as  of  aU 


.  -    t  ;  ■  .   .    (t     .  .   •  •  ,v 


.  *  The  Eoglisb  title  4>f  tbe.traa^pition  is  som^wbat  startling  w];iQ«t 
co;npare4  with  the  prigin^  Th^^dltor,  ]yUIVapdi,..wbQ.li«s  fqrp^i^^y^x 
years'  lived  among  u%  and  who  lia^  D([;ver  missed  au  opportunity  o£^ 
pieadine  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality  with  as  much  e^ect  as  li^ode-. 
riktion,  has  foresee^n  the  shock  which  would  be  caused  by  the  strong 
expressfons,  'An^tHan  asftasfiSnationsr.'  H^  has,  in 'bonsequence, 
be^^n  ^  M»  f^lktse  by  statitlg,  in  expMation,  that  the  author's  ^giniei 

isUch  hfthasisaliniiitfted^.anAwliiCshi^ike  atkyB^  :^«&dqiially>^taUeitoi 
*  the  contents  of  the  narrative  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  anllncJ* .  Hj'i.1 
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despots,  against  unlicensed  printing:  the  very  fact,  therefore^ 
of  the  police  of  Milan  never  having  even  attempted  to  trace  the 
printing  of  this  document,  in  order  to  enforce  the  law,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  origin^  To  encourage  the  valour  of  the 
troops,  six  cigars  were  distributed  to  each  soldier,  and  an  unusual 
allowance  of  brandy.  In  these  circumstances,  under  the  double 
excitement  of  supposed  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  of  cigars  and 
brandy,  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  go  about  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  forty,  without  officers,  insulting  and  annoying  the 
peaceful  citizens.  Towards  evening  these  licensed  bandits  drew 
their  swords,  and  fell  indiscriminately  on  the  unarmed  inha*' 
bitants  who  chanced  to  come  in  their  way.  In  this  manner  they 
murdered  sixty-one  persons, — six  of  whom  were  under  eighteen 
years  of  affe,  five  more  than  sixty,  and  one  (a  councillor  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  a  particular  supporter  of  the  paternal 
government  of  Austria)  seventy *four  years  old;  forty-tivo 
persons  received  a  hundred  and  thirteen  serious  wounds.  In 
the  list  of  the  wounded  are  reckoned  only  those  who  were  taken 
to  the  hospitals:  of  the  others  we  have  no  account*  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  ImsiiieaB,  we  shall 
relate  the  circumstances  attending  one  or  two  oases  of  slaughteTi^ 
A  number  of  persons,  pursued  by  dragoons  on  horseback,  took 
refuge  in  a  public  house,  Hhe  Foppa.'  The  dragoons  dis* 
mounted,  left  their  horses  at  the  door,  and  twenty-five  of  them 
having  entered  the  house,  they  put  to  death  eight  persons, 
namely,  the  innkeeper  and  his  son,  one  Castelli  and  his 
daughter  Theresa,  seven  years  old;  Swirmer,  a  journeyman; 
Porro,  a  tailor;  De  Lorensi,  a  ragman;  and  Cansiani,  a  porter. 
They  then  plundered,  ravished,  and  committed  all  d&e  excesses 
that  a  licentious  and  unrestrmned  soldiery  were  formerly  wont 
to  perpetrate  in  a  fortress  taken  by  storm*  As  the  workmen  of 
a  coachmaker  of  the  name  of  Sala  w^e  learving  their  fiictory, 
forty  soldiers  issued  from  a  neighbouring  bansack,  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  wounded  twdve. 

Our  readers  must  not  understand  that  because  officers  were 
not  at  hand  to  check  this  butchery,  they  were  therefore  indif- 
ferent to  what  was  going  on.  By  no  manner  of  means.  Before 
the  massacre  began,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  hospitals  tp  pre-* 
pare  beds  for  ^e  wounded ;  a  precaution  not  taken,  however,- 
out  of  kindness  to  the  inhabitants .  who  were  about  to  be  out  to 
pieces ;  for  —  and  it  is  a  fact  which,  as  d' Azcglio  viery  properly 
observes,  could  hardly  be  believed,  exoept.  on  evid^ce  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt —  some  of  the  unh^py  wretches  wbo^ 
were  wounded  were  taken  to  prison,  to/i^vtf  ikdr^oaunds  were  l^ 
undressed.     This  brou^t  on  mortification^  oi  which  two  at  least 
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are  known  to  have  died,  whilst  others  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives. 

Of  all  the  Austrian  authorities,  not  one  was  to  be  found  to 
repress  these  disorders.  The  mayor,  Casati,  presented  himself, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  respectable  inhabitants,  to 
Count  Fiquelmont — the  nobleman,  who  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  filled  Prince  Mettemich's  place — and  remonstrated  against 
tliese  abominations*  Fiquelmont^  who  had  been  sent  to  Milan 
from  Vienna  on  a  special  mission  to  soothe  the  Italians,  told  the 
mayor  that  he  had  only  power  to  propose  arrangements,  but  not 
to  order  them ;  and  the  utmost  that  he  and  the  governor  — who 
was  present  at  the  interview,  and  wept  —  could  tmdertake  to  do 
was  to  go  to  Radetsky.  They  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  bed, 
after  having  given  a  banquet  to  his  officers,  to  celebrate  the 
soldiers'  victory.  He  replied  to  Fiquelmont  and  the  others: 
^  The  itgured  troops  cannot  be  restrained ;  if  the  municipal 
^  authorities  answer  for  the  tranquilKiy  of  the  inhabitants,  I  will 
'  keep  the  soldiers  in  their  barracks  for  ei^t  days  I '  General 
Walmoden  was  the  only  ipan  of  note  among  the  Austrian  " 
authorities  who  had  the  honesty  to  condemn  such  infamies; 
and  to  tell  the  soldiers  that,  if  they  thought  themselves  justified 
in  asking  satisfection  from  the  Milanese,  they  ought  to  have 
given  them  arms  first,  and  then  fought  them  fairly,  and  not 
have  turned  asdaadns. 

In  any  other  country  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
government  would  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  such  occur- 
rences, and  to  protect  its  unarmed  citizens  from  the  violence  of 
its  troops.  Not  so  in  Lombardy.  The  Emperor  was  made  to 
sign  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  the  pith  of  which  ad-^ 
mitted  of  no  mistake ;  —  'I  perceive  tluit  there  is  in  the  Lom-^ 

*  bardo*  Venetian  kingdom  a  faction  inclined  to  upset  the  political 
^  state  of  the  country.  I  have  done  all  tiiat  was  necessary  for  th^ 
^  happiness  and  satisfaetion  of  my  Italian  provinces.     I  am  not 

*  inclined  to  do  more. ...  I  rely  on  the  known  bravery  and  fidelity 

*  of  my  army.*  This  was,  in  so  many  words,  approving  what 
had  happened-*— threatening  worse  for  the  future  — and  taking 
away  all  hope.  It  is  not  wide  to  push  a  nation  to  extremities; 
If  Ifinglisbmen  have  a  diffieulty  in  understanding  how  success* 
tfoUj  a  police  may  co-opetate  with  a  soldiery  in  provoking  a 
revolution,  a  factior  two  may  explain  this. 

The  Austrian  police  in  Italy  has  -acquired  a  disgraceful  noto-^ 
riety  all  over  Europew  ^  Pellioo*,  Maroncelfi,  and  Andryane  —  of 
whose  important  work^  translated  and  condensed  by  tiie  inde* 
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fiiigable*  M.  Fibmli^  \re  aralitapjrtd  sce^aw^oad  ^tidnlsAelf 
puUiBfaed'*-»faav6 -60  lliomi^hly  expoeed  to  public  indignatioQ 
the  hogrrors  of  Aiutrian  prisons  and  the^  ecandal  of  tbeir  eupeiv 
iDtendente)  that  we  could  tcarcdy  have  thought  it  poraibk  d»t 
there  was  anytiiiiig  left  for  ingenuity  and  oroeky  to  add.  But 
the  laat  mom^ita  of  this  terrible  institution  offer  epecimenB  of 
its  jealoufiy^  injustice^  and  barbarity,  beyond  what  was  hitfaearto 
auspected;  and  of  which  we  challenge  the  admirers  of  Austria 
to  find  .the  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  state*  Proof  in 
these  cases  can  seldom  be  got  at:  the  evidence  is  carefully 
destroyed;  and  would  have  been  so  doubtless  in  the  two  casest 
which  we  are  about  to  cite  as  evidence  of  the  rest,  but  for  the 
suddenness  of  the  surprise. 

It  hss  been  already  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  every 
grade  had  joined  in  calling  on  the  government  to  adopt  mea** 
eures  for  alleviating  the  grievances  of  which  the  populations  of 
Xiombaidy  and  Venice  complained.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Nazzari,  deputed  from  the  dij  of  Bergamo  to  the  Central 
Gt>vemment  at  Milan,  had  the  courage  to  act  as,  in  his  position, 
the  law  expressly  directed  him  to  act;  and  he  most  respectfully 
petitioned  government  to  take  these  grievances  into  considera- 
iiatL  The  petition  was  utterly  disregarded.  For  that  we  were 
prepared;  but  not  for  a  despatch  by  the  Viceroy  of  Milan 
(Dec  13.  1847),  such  as  has  been  found  among  the  papers  in 
the  public  offices  at  Milan,  after  the  Austrians  had  been  ex- 
pelled. After  giving  the  most  minute  instructions  to  the 
governor  of  Lombardy,  Baron  Spaur,  how  Nazzari's  petition  is 
to  be  defeated,  the  Ardiduke  concludes  in  the  following  words : 
^  Lastiy,  with  reference  to  Nazzari's  conduct  upon  this  occasion, 
*  I  think  it  necessary  that  he  be  eecretiy  subjected  to  severe 
^  surveillance  by  tiie  police,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  the 
'  requisite  orders  to  the  aulic  councillor.  Baron  Torresani : '  —  a 
Tyrokee  by  birth,  for  many  years  Director-General  of  Police  at 
Milan. 

Now  what  can  be  said  of  a  government  which  requires 
deputies  to  be  sent  to  it,  especially  charged  to  petition ;  and 
which,  on  the  petitions  being  presented,  not  merely  leaves  them, 
unheeded,  but  submits  the  person  who  has  been  so  entn^M)ed, 
to  the  severe  surveillance  of  the  police?  Qovemments  which 
employ  spies  for  such  vile  purposes  have  been  known  and 
execrated  before;  but  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
world  of  the  government  itself  having  encouraged  its  subjects 
to  come  forward  by  asking  for  information,  and  then  turning 
round  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  suspected  persons,  for 
having  obeyed  its  call. 
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After  the  pablication  of  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  ifae 
T]cero7>  the  Austrian  police  at  Milan  arrested  a  great  number 
of  persona^  banished  several^  and  obliged  others  to  fly  the 
eoontry.  Amon^  the  latter  was  M.  Cesare  Caaljl^  on  anthor 
well  known  over  Italy  by  his  writings.  On  reaching  the  Pied* 
montese  territory,  he  published  a  short  but  Tory  interesting 
aeoonnt  of  the  persecutions  of  which  he  had  been  the  eubject  for 
iMttiy  years*  He  was  not  aware,  howeTer,  of  a  punishment  <^  a 
mo6t  cruel  and  perhaps  unique  species,  that  the  government  had 
ju6t  inflicted  upon  him.  Among  the  papers  in  tihe  offices  of  the 
poUee  at  M^bn  has  been  found  a  despatch  by  Torresani,  dated 
Ihe  26tk  of  Dec.  1847*  It  also  is  addressed  to  Baron  Spaur,  and 
was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  police  at  Vienna;,  who  fully 
mproved  of  its  contents.  Toitesani  represented  that  althoagh 
Cantii  was  undoubiedly  disaffected,  yet  it  would  be  imposeifate 
to  prove  it ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  destroYing  him  would  be 
to  publish  in  tbe-AUgemelne  SSeitung  an  article  —  of  which  Top- 
resani  endosed  a  sketch  in  his  letter— « obscurely  hinting  that 
Cantik  was  im  Austrian  spy,  who  endeavoured  to  compromise 
hb  frie&ds,  und  sell  them  to  Austria;  '  By  this  means^'  ends  Ae 
worthy  Director  of  Police,  <  he  will  be  placed  in  the  pillory.' 
It  ia  not  only  the  rights  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  a  nation  cursed 
by  a  government  like  tliis,  to  do  its  utmost  to  overturn  it.  Those 
who  can  utidertahe  its  defence,  after  they  know*  its  nature, 
cannot  complain^  if  they  ave  looked  upon,  as  its  eccomplice& 
•  'At  the  point  to  whsch  tfaiaffs  had  now  advanced^  the  oilj 
remaining  question  was  one  w.  expediency  and  >  time ;  that  oi 
right  was  settled^*  It  was  the  right  of  the  Lombards  io  free 
jbhemselvee  from  -a  government  which  not  only  was  not  the  pno- 
ieotor  of  the  peojue  undinr  its  sway,  but  was  .their  greatest 
«iemy :  it  was  their  duty  not  ta  attempt  it  rashly,  to  bide  their 
time  and  wwt  till  events  afforded  theob  a  reaeonabl^  pvobability  ^f 
auoee^.  *  The  ipcoolamation  of  a  zepuUio  in  Fplnoe  hastasedtUe 
crisis.  From  the  moment  that  royalty  was  abolished  in  Fnmoe, 
It  was  manifiaet  that  that  country  Wouldnot  allow  Austria  to 
Ifaeiki  her  Italian  provinces  on  easy  terms.  The  imexpected 
event  of  a  revolution  at  Vienna  taxno^ht  the  crisis  actually  torn 
bead.  Had  the  Austrian  authoriEties  acted  with  commcm  pru^ 
.dence  ;iind  oommoa  honesty  even  at  the  eleventh  ^ho»r,Lom!^ 
Ibardv  ^jaadj  Yentt^  mi^bt  not  have  been  lost  to  the-AaBtriaa 
filmuy,  Jbftwever  inevitable  migihtha^  been  thebr  fepaxtttinn 
^fironn the^reat  <^: the  monaffchy^  Buithe  vkeroy  had  fled  aad'the 
^viemorgi^ef  aw^y  :•  leavings  the  policeiaad;tfie  military  bebin^ 
i«ji(fcQOb^wHh.the»;.usual  binbfaith'andbruteliitp .  Sbo^  before 
the  revolution  at  Vienna,  Milan  had  beeni^faieedlen^irfalj^/ldib 
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meroy  of  the  police :  and  6»e  of  the  Ijast  orders  Bent  from  Y'etbxm 
by  the  viceroy  (but  intercepted  by  the  patriots),  was  an  order 
proclaiisaiDg  martial  law.  At  the  same  time  two  letters  were 
also  intercepted  from  the.  Archdoke  Bainer,  the  viceroy's  son, 
which  are  worth  mentioning,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of 
the  writer.  He  had  been  born  at  Milan ;  and,  as  well  as  hia 
brothers,  would  not  have  failed  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  cir^ 
cumstance  in  case  their  quality  of  Italians  could  have  been 
turned  to  any  advantage  in  claiming  Lombardy  for  themselves* 
The  letters  are  dated  from  Verona,  the  19th  and  20th  of  March, 
and  are  addressed  to  his  brother  the  Archduke  Ernest  for  his 
information  and  for  that  of  a  third  brother,  Sigismund,  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  forwarded.  In  the  first,  Bainer,  after  ridiculing 
all  the  promises  of  the  emperor,  and  making  fun  of  the  national 
guard  (only  four  hundred)  at  Verona,  adds :  ^  It  is  said  that  the 

*  people  have  been  fired  upon  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco  at 
^  Venice,  and  five  persons  killed.     No  harm The  post 

*  has  not  arrived  yet  from  Milan.  If  anything  has  happened 
^  there,  I  hope  that  at  least  Jive  hundred  Milanese  have  been 

*  hilled  on  the  spot*  On  the  20th  the  youthful  prince  proceeded : 

*  Captain  Huyn  has  just  arrived  from  Milan  on  his  way  to 
^  Vienna  as  messenger.  He  has  seen  the  harm  done  to  that 
-*  city  up.  to  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Our 
^  twelve-poimders  must  have  made  some  fine  holes  in  the  BnH 

*  letto.  Huyn  did  not  know  the  conclusion,  as  F.  M.  (that  is^ 
^  Field-Marshal  Badetsky)  sent  him  off  when  he  was  certain  of 

*  victory All  the  prisoners  were  to  be  shot,  not  excluding 

*  Casati  and  the  Duhe  Litta^  who  are  said  to  be  of  the  number. 

*  Martial  law  was  sent  yesterday  to  Milan,  and  to-day  at  two 

*  o'clock  it  will  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  only  way.  The 
^  Milanese  deserve  it  alL     /  hope  a  good  number  of  them  have 

*  been  slaughtered.     The  soldiers  will  have  shown  little  moders'? 

*  tion :  so  much  the  better,^ 

Whilst  these  letters  were  inditing  and  notwithstanding  the 
flourishing  accounts  of  Captain  Huyn,  the  Milanese  had  risen 
and  were  successfully  fighting  with  the  troops.  Our  space  does 
not  permit  of  our  giving  more  than  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
memorable  contest.  It  seems  that  on  the  18th  of  March  the 
news  arrived  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  at  Vienna.  The 
Milanese,  left  almost  without  a  government,  went  to  the  town 
hall  to  ask  that  the  political  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  a 
national  guard  armed,  and  a  provisional  government  chosen  t6 
prevent  anarchy.  The  corporation  made  ready  to  wait  on  the 
only  authority  remaining,  the  vice-governor,  O'Donnell ;  but  as 
the  people,  unarmed,  were  on  their  way  to  the  government  palace^ 
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the  troops  fired.  The  troops  w^e  at  once  disarmed,  some  killed^ 
and  the  governor  seized  and  prevailed  on  to  sign  an  order  grant*- 
ing  a  civic  guard  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  police.     This 
order  neither  Badetaky  nor  the  director  of  police  would  obej. 
More  than  that;  in  the  evening  the  military  rushed  into  the 
town  hall^  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  above  three  hundred 
persons  whom  they  found  there,  and  who  on  the  faith  of  the 
order  of  the  vice-^govemor  had  gone  to  enlist  as  national  guards* 
During  the  night  all  who  could  procure  arms  did  so,  whilst 
others  erected  barricades.  ^   Those  who  had  no  fire-^irms  to 
defend  the  barricades  with,  provided  themselves  with  all  sorts 
of  missiles  to  throw  on  the  soldiers  from  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  enthusiasm  was  universal     The  military,  being  masters 
of  the  gates,   prevented  any  assistance  from   coming  in  to 
Milan  from  the  country ;  but  they  were  unable  to  take  the  barri- 
cades defended  by  a  few  men,  not  more  it  is  supposed  than  six 
hundred.     Some  of  these  did  such  execution  with  their  rifles  as 
deterred  the  gunners  from  advancing  to  fire  the  guns ;  as  many 
as  seven  in  succession  being  picked  off  as  fast  as  they  were 
stretching  their  arm  to  apply  the  match  to  the  touch-hole.   This 
passed  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  March.     The  following  day  the 
people  no  longer  remained  on  the  defensive,  but  attacked  and 
carried  a  number  of  places  held  by  the  troops.    On  the  Tuesday 
their  success  gave  them  boldness  as  well  as  more  effectual  means 
of  offence, — in  arms  taken  from  the  soldiers  whom  they  had 
killed  or  made  prisoners.     A  government  was  immediately  esta* 
blished,  and  a  committee  of  war ;  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to 
refuse  a  three  days'  truce  proposed  by  Badetsky.     This  was  a 
wise  and  noble  determination ;  it  proved  at  once  that  the  moral 
courage  of  the  leaders  was  equal  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion.     On  Wednesday  the  fight  grew  more 
and  more  desperate:  the  citizens,  protected  by  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  a  moveable  barricade,  advanced  deliberately  to* 
wards  one  of  the  gates.  Porta  Tosa,  and  carried  it  at  length 
aflber  the  most  gallant  efforts.      A  commiinication  with  the 
x^untry  was  now  opened.     Another  gate  was  seized  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  main  body  of  the  soldiers  driven  from  every 
point  into  the  castle.   By  ^is  time  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was 
decided;  and  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  23d  of  March,  1848,  the  Austrian  armies  withdrew  from 
the  city  of  Milan;  into  which,  we  are  convinced,  they  will  never 
«nter  again  as  masters,  happen  what  else  may. 

This  is  a  good  beginning  for  Italy, — an  achievement  of  which 
ahe  may  well  be  proud!  —  the  expulsion,  by  the  unarmed  and 
peacefid  citizens  of  a  comparatively  small  town,  of  about  sixteen 
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tihoiaftiid  troopi  wdl  annaci^  well  dieddBMd^  and  well  ai^ntisd 
with  everything  requisite  for  war.  Where  all  muat  have  b^ 
faaved  00  well,  it  would  be  invidious,  and  most  probably  uigust» 
even  had  we  spacer  to  particularise  either  men  or  deeds.  It 
was  a  national  movement*  The  lespeeted  and  illustrious  names 
that  took  the  lead,  both  during  the  contest  and  afi»rward% 
when  the  time  was  eome  for  civil  virtues  to  assume  the  sevetie 
responsibilities  for  which  so  much  daring  valour  had  only 
cleared  the  way,  fill  us  with  hope :  And  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
all  classes  have  acted  together  from  the  first  with  equal  p»* 
triotism,  cordiality,  and  discretion.  The  nmnifioent  support 
which  has  poured  in  firom  all  quarters  in  aid  of  the  financial 
necesmties  of  the  state  during  its  infant  fortunes,  is  another 
happy  omen.  In  these  days,  a  revolutibn  must  be  so  necessary 
as  to  be  unavoidable,  before  it  will  be  backed  by  those  who 
have  anything  to  lose  by  it,  and  therefore  anything  to  give  te 
it.  We  have  here  a  test.  Let  all  who  critidse  the  revolt  m 
Lombardy  consider  the  numerous  offers  of  hundreds,  five  huu'^ 
dreds,  thousands,  nay,  several  thousands  of  pounds  staling,  made 
by  individaab  who  have  lived  hitherto  retired  and  a{^Mirently 
indifferent  to  politics:  but  who  now,  on  finding  that  th^  are 
about  to  have  a  country,  have  come  forward  zealously  m  its 
cause.  The  number  of  citizens  slaughtered  in  the  streets  of  Milan 
exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  among  them  more  than 
thirty -women.  This  is  a  remarkaible  proportion,  whether  owing 
to  the  energy  with  which,  we  are  tdd,  even  women  threw  them* 
selves  into  the  firay, — or  owing  to  the  savage  outcsges  committed 
by  the  Austrians,  of  which  also  we  have  heard.  The  persons 
more  or  less  wounded  exceeded  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  We 
shall  not  repeat  particulars, — whi<£  will  render  for  ever  the  name 
of  Badetsky  detestable, — because  they  are  too  revolting  to  be 
repeated :  But  what  can  civilised  waifiire  say  to  the  iniquity  of 
carryii^  off  as  hostages  those  whom  he  had  seized  by  treachery^ 
and  afterwaards  ill-treating  them, — giving  such  brutal  orders  as 
caused  one  of  them,  Poiro,  to  be  murdered  ?  These  gratuitous 
baipbarities  are  ruinous  to  Badetsky  and  his  masters.  They 
have  made  the  chasm  deeper  and  wider ;  and  have  increased  a 
hundredfold  the  difficulties  of  an  arrangement,  of  which  none 
more  than  the  Austrians  and  Badetsky,  if  they  have  but  cominon 
sense,  must  see  the  necesrity  for  their  own  safety.  But  Austrian 
statesmen  seem  bewildered.  After  what  has  passed,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  not  one  of  them  could  dream  of  it,  or  ought 
indeed  to  wish  to  reconquer  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Of  all  men 
living,  they  should  be  most  aware,  first,  of  the  impossibility ;  and 
next,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  a  fatal  possession. 
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They  sesmi  howenrery  toi  •be  of '  a  (Afferent  opinifm :  ^one  of  thenif 
Count  Haii%9  has  made  himself  the  ob^ct  of  Ettix>pean  ridicule 
br  pablishinsc  d  sort  of  amnestr  for  ihe  Italiaas  I  This  is  even 
Jo^  prepolerons  than  if  Lods  PkUippe  were  to  propose  to 
gtuxkt  forgiveness  to  Lamartine  and  the  other  Parisiui  criminab 
of  Feb.  24.9  in  case  only  they  would  reinstate  him  on.his  throne^. 
If  the  Austriand  will  content  themselves  with  doii^  what  ia. 
obviously  for  their  ownf  interest^  as  weU  us  that  of  curope,  — 
that  is,  if  they  will  concentrate  their  fcMrces  to  save  what  Uiey 
can  out  of  the  wreck  of  their  broken. empire^  they  may  seckon 
on  the  moral  support  and  sympathy  of  their  ancient  friends^  and 
of  some,  perhaps,  who  never  were  their  friends  before*  But 
they  must  mike  up  their  mind  to  give  up  all  their  Italian  pro* 
vlnces  *  for  a  consideiution.'  Ana^  as  we  advise  them  not  to 
hesitate  a  day  in  undergoing  this  painful  operation,  on  the  other 
hand  we  as  strongly  recommend  to  the  prudence  of  the  Italians 
not  to  forget  their  proverb,  ^  Al  nemico  che  parte  fa  ponti  d'oro.' 
It  is  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  stop  the  war, — a  war  from 
which  not  a  single  advantage  cati  accrue  to  either  side,  which 
an  immediate  arrangement  might  not  secure  to  them;  whilst  by 
its  prolongation  evil  must,  and  evil  only  can,  arise. 

We  firmly  believe  that  M.  Prandi  is  only  repeating  tlie  8enti«- 
ments  of  every  Italian,  when  he  says :  ^  The  Italians  are  resolved, 

*  if  possible,  to  recover  their  independence  by  th^  own  e^ertion% 
f  nnd  in  conjunction  with  their  princes ;  but  if  they  cannot  in 
'  this  manner  attain  their  object,  th^e  are  no  steps  which  they 
'  will  hesitate  to  take,  even  f o  the  proeiamation  of  a  republic  and 
'  the  hazardous  acceptance  of  the  assistance  proffered  by  the 
«  French.'  It  is  the  interest  of  Auatria,  as  weU  as  of  Italy,  to 
settle  their  differences  without  the  intervention  of  third  parties ; 
to  have  a  strong  government  and  a  powerful  state  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps;  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  independence 
of  such  a  government  and  consolidate  its  institutions.  We  offer 
this  advice  to  both  parties,  with  the  confidence  of  lookers-on,  who 
certainly  are  not  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  but  who 
as  certainly  are  in  nowise  biassed  by  selfish  motives.  Lord  Pal« 
merston  expressed  the  real  feelings  of  this  country  on  the  subject 
when  on  the  6th  of  June,  he  said  in  his  place  in  parliament^  '  The 

*  British  Government,  though  connected  by  ancient  alliances  and 
^  associations  of  amity  with  Austria,  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest 
'  sympathy  with  the  peojde  of  Italy  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a 

*  free  constitution.'  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Italians  will 
trust  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  an  English  nobleman,  invested 
with  a  high  and  responsible  office,  rather  than  to  wicked  and 
absurd  inventions  whether  coming  from  republicans  or  from  the 
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•gents  of  the  eneiaies  of  Italy  (for,  Italy  has  enenotes  out  of 
Austria),  who  attribute  to  England  and  to  heF  government  feel* 
ings  hostile  to  Italy.  No  honest  Italian  of  common  sense  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  of  the  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  we 
alone  feel  a  flincere  and  disinterested  sympathr  in  the  success  of 
tlie  ItalumB. 

The  determination,^  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Lorn-* 
bards,  by  the  Yenetians,  and  by  the  populations  of  the  other 
provinces  which  harve  risen  against  Austria  and  Austrian  influence 
^«-to  unite  with  Piedmont  under  a  constitutional  king — is  a 
proof  of  great  political  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants' 
of  those  provinces ;  and  one  which  promises  well  for  Italy  in 
her  new  career.  The  attacks  heaped  on  Charies  Albert  with  the 
view  of  discrediting  him,  and  thereby  preventing  this  most  do* 
arable  airangement,  are  most  of  them  calumnies.  But,  even  if 
t^y  were  not  so,  the  practiciU  question  now  is,  —  what  is  best 
for  Europe,!  for  Austria,  and  for  Italy,  under  existing  ciroom«- 
stances.  There  is  a  great  deal,  we  admit,  in  the  past  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Carignan  of  whidi  we  disapprove,  at  least  as  much 
as  those  can  do  who  seek  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  em«> 
barrassing  by  far  the  wisest  course  which  it  is  at  present  open 
to  Italy  to  pursue.  We  must  add,  however,  that  he  nas 
given  so  many  proofs  of  repentance  for  the  past,  and  so  msny 
securities  for  the  future,  that  if  a  man  can  ever  win  back,  his^ 
way  to  forgiveness  in  private  life  and  confid^ice  in  public, 
Charles  Albert  has  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of  these  pre«' 
snmptions.  For  ourselves,  if  once  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a* 
good  government  in  the  north  of  Italy,  we  are  satisfied  that' 
the  happiness  of  future  generations  will  be  a  very  sufficient 
apology--^  and  that  as  such  history  will 'accept  it — for  omr 
having  made  use  of  the  best  instruments  which  were  at  hand  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  undeniable,  that  an  old,  royal,  and 
now  constitutional  kingdom  in  Piedmont,  with  a  flourishing  ex- 
chequer, a  happy  and  contented  population  and  a  brave  army^ 
affords  the  nudeus  round  which  a  powerful  state  can  be  con- 
centrated in  the  north  of  Italy.  To  bring  accusations  of  am- 
bition and  })erfidy  against  Charles  Albert — himself  an  Italian 
prince  —  because  he  has  assisted  his  countrymen  in  getting  rid 
of  their  foreign  oppressors,  is  to  make  an  uniair  and  cruel  use 
of  the  contradictory,  and  so  far  unfortunate,  poution  in  whidbi  he* 
stood.  His  alleged  ambition  principally  affects  Italy.  If  Italy 
adopts  it,  that  fact  should  remove  our  fears  for  it,  supposing 
the  charge  be  true.  Besides,  his  alleged  perfidy  may,  after  all. 
Have  been  a  choice  of  evils,  and  the  leiist :  for  what  was  the  alter-' 
aative?  An  Italian ,  prince  ought  to  be  ambitious  of  freeing* 
Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke  imposed  upon  his  countiymen  by 
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force  of  arms.  It  was  force,  and  force  only^  which  first  made 
and  has  eince  kept  the  Italians  sabject  to  Austria:  and  force 
delivers  them.  As  M.  Prandi  says,  undoubtedly  expressing  the 
feelings  of  ail  his  countrymen,  who  have  oherished  them  for 
years:  *  the  Italian^  have  every  reason  to  detest  the  'treaty 
'  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  those  who  made  it ;  and  they  will  cer'S> 
^  tainly  not  neglect  the  opportunity  which  Providence  has  at 
*  last  granted  them,  of  trampling  it  in  the  dust.' 

The  King  of  Sardinia  does  not  possess  his  kingdom  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  but  by  the  free  will  of  his  subjects,  the  Genoese 
included ;  whose  conduct  has  of  late  been  admirable,  in  spite  of 
many  mischievous  attempts  to  make  them  swerve  from  theix 
loyal  and  patriotic  path.  These  eminently  shrewd  and  practical 
men  are  well  awbre  that  it  is  more  for  their  interest  as  Gaioese 
and  acs  Italians^  to  form  part  of  a  kingdom,  along  with  Veniee, 
than  to  constitute  a  republic  at  Gchoay-^-^rivalling  Venice,  tearing 
Italy  to  pieces,  and  leaving  it  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreigner  who 
may  be  tempted  to  interfere  in  its  imnatural  hostilities.  Thus 
much  history  has  taught  them :  for  the  rest  they  must  trust  to 
P^videnoe,  to  their  own  wisdom,  their  own  courage.  Suppose 
Charles  Albert  to  be  raised  by  the  politic  necessities  of  to-day 
to  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Lombajxly  and  Piedmont^ 
neither  he  nor  his  successors  can  hope  to  rdign  there  long,  unless 
what  may  be  necessity  to*day  shall  have  become  by  to*movrow 
ehoice.  On  his  part  there  must  be  firamess,  and  justice,  a^ 
liberal  opinions,  and  government  by  law :  On  the  part  of  his 
subjects,  there  must  be  union  among  themselves,  eonfiden(^  in 
their  new  institations,  moderation  in  the  use  of  their  new  frano' 
chises,  and  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  sov^r^gn  under  whom 
they  are  beginning  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  experiments  -«the 
object  of  so  many  hopes,  so  many  fears  -— » a  free  Italian  state*    » 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Oxford  ZTniversttv  Statutes,  Translated  by  G. 
R.  M.  Ward.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  (With  a  Preface  on  University 
Reform.)     Pickering :  London. 

2.    TTie  Constitutianal  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,    By 
JD,  C.  Heron,  Tjinity  OoU^e,  Dublin.    Dublin,  1847. 

HPhe^re  is  one  advantage  possessed  bv  the  UniveirsitieB  of  Ox^^ 
ford  and  Ciunbridge  winch  cannot  betaken  away  from  them, 
and  whieh  most  powerfully  affeets  the  mmds  of  all  who  reside 
there.  These  institutions  are  a  great  historical  growdi.  They 
have  their  roots  in  ihe  past,  and  axe  associated  in  the  Engliui 
mind  with  the  very  constitution  of  the. country,  nearly  as  much 
80  as  the  MunicipalitieB  and  the  Church,  the  Parliaiaent  and 
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the  Thioii04  Henoe  oomes  that  power  in  tluem  to  remt  ehange, 
vluoh  to  fHwreigners  often  appears  a  myateiy*  Heooe^  abo»  their 
congeniality  with  tke  political  system  of '  <dd  England/  and  theii: 
wtitude  for  prodoeiag  .conservfitiye  stateflmen ;  who>  whatetisr 
tneir  meoaure  of  insight  into  the.  present,  are  utterly  reoMis 
firom  that  theovetio  and  unpracii^  character  which  would 
disown  toelationehip  with  ^  past  It  is  not  wonderful  that  our 
Academioiatia  shoiild  be  fuUy^  aware  of  their  advantage^  and  cor^ 
respondidgly  proud  of  it 

It  is  novertheless  to  be  duly  boDse.  iiv.min^  that  thi^  ivery^ 
positkm  has  exposed  them. to  evils  of  the  first  magnitude.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  together  they  were  in  -part  the  battle  field, 
in  part  the  pnae^  of  coibbatanls  in  whose  strife  religious  bigotry 
and  political  aaimosity  alt^matefy  ^repolxderated.  Ijawa  were 
imposed  on  tJiem  by  the  yictor ;  and  to  the  preeent  moment  they 
idCKntinue  under  the  dhsiafl  which  a  pdemioal  spirit  finstidfeTised 
stnd  riveted.  Lesmed  institutfotu^  aabjected  to  such  treatnieni^ 
may  posttbiy  grow,  and  even  be  .vig69ou8^ayi1i»nbiMlim  pre- 
scribe circte  kkf  thought;  but  diey  almost ' necestorily  become; 
degraded  from  the  high  place  to  which  it  should  be  the  honour 
bfagi^t  and: truly: national  uniiverBity  to  napirei  They  cease 
to  l^dthe  intellect  of  the  country^  iNew  science  is  generally 
uncongenial  to  them;  and  grows  Up  rather  anywhei^  dfle«  At 
kast  this  is  true  of  more  than  one  impbrtftnt  branch  of  it 
Shtnld  it'  endeavout)  to  jestabUh  itself  within  s^etly  academical 
preeinctB»  it  \A  eneonnlered  by  aQ  sorts  of  suspicion  atnd  misgivings 
^  Will- it  mot  |H?ove  unsafe?  May  it  hot' undenmine  our  crted? 
'  Is  it  seally  /tvanted ?  We  go  6n  very  well  oa  we  are;  'l^t  ui 
*'  leavC'  well. alone/ — >'Snc))  aro  the  whisperiqgs  or  secret  .an-* 
fluenoes^  unknowsi  perhaps  to  ( individual  aeademidans,  rwhicb 
banieh  speculative  and  fruitful  thoaebt.  But  elsewhere  it  finds 
a  wekoaae  from  Hope  and  Faith.  Where  the  heart  is  allowod 
to  cry  out  for. fight  and  truths  where  ,the  intellect  uses  its  fiill 
activity  without  troubling  itself  abbot  oondequences^  there  will 
Dew  science  set  up  her  homa  Under  thete  oircumlstaneeSf  a  most 
i^indesirable  schism  between  the  Old  and  the  N^w  must  be  the 
result  €an  it  be  denied  that  such  is  the  present  position  of 
England  and  her  Universities  ? 

Into  this  state  we  have  been  brought  by  a  series  of  histcfrfcnl 
fevents,  for  which  the  pcesent  generation  has  no  proper  re- 
sponsibility ;  so  iaxy  therefore,  none  of  us  can  be  blameiL  But 
We  do  become  Uamable,  when  we  neglect  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience which  has  accumulated  einice  oui?  ancestors  went  wrong : 
lAnd  inthiaday  a  eakmness  of  judgment  may  ffurly  be  expected  of 
«e^,  which,  in  the  heat  of  contest  and  crowd  of  immature  thoughts, 
waa  unattainable  to  thrniL    The  leading  veibrmers  were  men  to 
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Mvhom  we  are  exceedingly  indebted ;  and  it  is  not  bnr  intention  ta 
disparage  them,  in  this  respect  or  any  otiber,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  men  of  their  day: — far  ftom  it.  But  they  were  gene* 
idly  called  on  to  act,  while  thehr*  own  views  were  still  very 
crude ;  and  the  enmity  which  they  excited  turned  them  into  a 
political  party,  whose  first  object  he(mne  self-defence  nlthec  than 
truth.  Their  mode  of  self-defence  too  generally  consisted  in  en- 
deaTouring  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  by  his  aid 
take  to  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  all  plaices  of  influence  in 
Chinrdi  and  State.  'Whatever  excuse  each  paiHy  may  have  had 
in  tihe  ctoduct  of  the  other,  we  cannot  now  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  their  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  one  wfaidi  in 
tranquil  times  could  be  justified,  or  which  at  any*  time  eould 
tend  to  pirombte  triitfa*  While  dkclaiming  infallibility,  they 
acted  on  the  assumption,  that  their  convictions'  might  fitly  be 
made  the  law  for  aU  otheri^  As  individuak  they  may  have  had 
much  modesty,  but  as  a  political  body,  they  cxmld  not  have  had 
less^  hod  tbey  been  confessedly  ii^allible :  their  creed  was  enacted 
asa  law  of  diought  or  Kmit  to  speculation,  and  has  been  so 
continued  down  tx>  this  day.    '  . 

To  do  this  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  than  IteKgion, 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  monstrous.  To  nail  down  aa 
agronomical  or  medioal  creed  on  Id&e  institutions  where  thoser 
seienees  are  studied,  is  a  thing,  no  longer  conceivable  to  us  in 
Europe,  and.  is:  suited  only  for  the  loB^tude"of  China.'  If  a 
man  were  to  kave  money  by  will  for  incokoting  the  theories  o£ 
T|jrclK>  firahe  and  of  Galen,  there  is  even  a  possibility  that  a 
Lord  Chancellor  nngbt  overrule  it  as  immoraL  The  offer  of  a 
professorship  in  physiology  or  therapeutics,  accompanied  by  a 
test  of  meoical  orthodoxy  which  was  for  ever  to  regulate  the 
teachings  would  be  resented  by  any  man  of  spirit  as  a  high 
insiilt,  even  to  Us  good  faith ;  while  all  would  see  the  absurdity 
of  dictating  to  our  teacher,  and  thus  re-producing  our  own 
errors.  To  demand  subscription  of  the  learner,  ^  less  out-* 
rageouB,  would  he  still  more  ridiculous.  But  since  England 
was  a  nation,  Religion  has  never  been  treated  with  the  impar- 
tiality and  calmness,  which  in  less  important  subjects  we  are 
agre^  in  demanding. 

Men  were  imposed  upon  by  the  fallacious  notion,  that  what  is 
so  important  should  not  be  Ic^t  to  chance,  but  must  be  enforced 
by  law.  We  have  now  unlearned  this  doctrine.  We  under- 
stand that' the  working  oi  consecutive  intellects  is  no  matter  of 
chance,  but  follows  a  law  of  steady  development ;  and  though 
it  is  any  thing  but  infallible,  yet  it  is  far  more  remote  from 
chance  than  the  convictions  of  an  individual;  or  than  the 
possession  of  party  power,  which  enables  men  in  different  coun-y 
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tries  to  enact  cUfeMnt  ejsteiQS  of  or^odoxy^-  -  In  dnCireaoe  to 
oCliers,  eyen  the  magistrate  now  confesses  bis  religious-fidlilnliirf , 
and  leaves  off  persecuting.  Yet  another  taWaey  was  bequeathed 
to  us  from  the  Bomanism  against  which  we  were  protesting; 
namelj^the  assumption  that  reliffiifn  and  philosophy  aie  oontsBSted, 
in  the  one  being  fixed  and  uncnangeaUe,  the  odker  mutable  and 
progresrive.  This  is  one  of  the  great  primitive  falaehoods  on 
wfaidi  Popery  is  based ;  but  plausible  as  it  may  sound  in  con^ 
junction  with  the  idea  of  a  living  juc^  of  troth  and  an  infallible 
diuroh,  it  is  in  harsh  and  obvious  disQord  with  dootrines  wUsh 
have  been  established  by  a  recent  reforuL  Truth  is^  of  course, 
tmchangeable,  in  philosophy  as  in  religion;  wbile  men's  notioBa 
about  the  trutii  change  in  religion  as  well  ae  in. philosophy. 
Grant  that  apostolic  doctrines  are  a  final  unaltemble  law  in  re^ 
ligion;  grant  that  diey  are  first  principles,  which  umy  not 'be 
called  to  account  and  cannot  be  Btr«DgU»eaed :  it  is  not  the 
less  certidn  that  divines  thought  difierently  on  the  question^ — 
'*  What  is  (ApostoKc)  truth ?' — in  the  thirteenth ^sentary  and  in 
the  sixteenth.  There  was  a  great  change  of  mind  in  the  En- 
glish Church  between  these  periods,  as  great  as  any  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  schools  of  philosophy ;  so  that»  as  a  tact,  the 
distinction  between  fixed -religion  and  progressive  science  is  alto« 
getfaer  imaginary.  Since  our  notions  of  rdtigion  are  liable  to  im- 
perfection, it  is  our  duty  to  tske  every  possiUe  security  that 
their  changes  may  be  changes  for  the  better ;  in  other. wordb)  that 
our  schook  of  R^igion  should  imitate  our  schools  of  Sctence. 

The  Reformers  themselves,  whatever  their  aotnal  oondvd^ 
shrank  from  enunciating  any  thing  im>  improbable,  as  that  they 
were  at  all  less  fallible  than  the  church  against  which  they  had 
rebelled.  The  nineteenth  article  of  th^  Church  of  England 
asserts  that  the  Churehes  of  Christ  may  err;  and  deelai!»es  by 
name,  that  '  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  of  Antiocb,  of  Alex- 
^  andria,  of  Borne,  have  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and 
^  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  fakh,^  This  is 
a  full  disclaimer  of  infallibility;  and  we  can,  th^^ore,  <mly 
look  on  it  as  indicating  a  secret  distrust  of  the  strength  of  their 
position,  that  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  of  other 
churches,  persist  in  erecting  the  opinions  of  their  predecessors 
into  a  permanent  creed.  For  what  can  be  more  self-condemn- 
ing than,  because  of  the  unsoundness  of  individual  judgment 
and  of  the  extreme  importance  of  going  right,  to  enforce  on 
others  a  system  of  doctrine  which  we  know  and  avow  may 
prove  to  be  wrong? 

.  But  we  must  not  be  too  severe  on  the  policy  or  coi^istency 
of  former  times.  Where  religious  controversy  has  been  una- 
voidably mingled  up  with  state  affiiirs,  seversd  ages  must  pass 
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ineiSom  parties  can  tniBt'one  taoihef  for  fair'phy^'espeoially  ijT 
there  is  no  poWerftdineutrftl-  to  aot  aa  nrhiterw  ;Mr«  Grote  haa 
vome  ezoeUeat  remarks  on  the  ^owth  of-eonstitutional  moralit7 
iriAhiiL'the  Athenian 'people  from  the  tkne  of  Kleiatheiies  (voL  iy^ 
p*d65.)wUch  adfoit  of  striking,  ap^eatioahere.^  Asitis  ahard 
tiung  for  one  political  party  to  adhere  to  the  forms  and  prooesses 
of «  ConstiiotioB)  when  it  feels  monallj  certain  that  ita  opponents 
^li  not;  so  those^  who  would  perhaps- hai^e  been  willing  to  have 
imth  inquised  after  as.  impartiallj  in  Beligionas  in.Piulo8ophy> 
^ere  deterred  fdom  it  by  distrust,  of  their  adyeFsariea.    *  If  we 

*  do>  not  fix  our  opinions  upon,  the  nation,  they  will  fix  theirs/ 
was  the  secDet  aignmeat.  ^  If  we  let  these  novelties  get  ahead, 
^  their  authors  will  fill  our  seats  of  teacbii^j  and  .will  prepossess 
'  the  nsing  generation:  ihey  are  not  searchii^  for  truth,  but 
f  only  eager  to  establish  their  qwa  opinions ;  if  «in  oux  simjdicity 
^  we  dlow  them  freedom,  they  will  use  it  to  set  up  an  ui^pist 
^  supremacy  over  us*'  A  dim  feeling  of  this  kind  actuated 
the  most  ufN^ight  and  single-hearted  of  those  who  directed 
a^inst  their  opponents  the  external  wei^ns  of  punishment  or 
ezcluskin^  -r*t weapons  which  error  can*  wield  as  powerfully  as 
truth,  and  which  by  universal  ocrasent  hav^'  been  long  proscribed 
in  every  thriving  philosophy*  Let  past  generations  have  this 
excQse ;  we  have-  it  no  longer*  It  seems  impossible  to  consider 
the  character  of*  modem  society  and  ibe^  steady  piogresa  which 
Bttddlet«ged  men  have  witnessed^  and  tnot.aee  that  the  times 
fffe  ripe-  for  the  abolitfton  of  all  those  academical  testa,  which 
h«te  ceaaed  to  have  even  a  shadow  of  aignmentative  support. 

-  First  dS  all,  the  State  is  now  become  a  aeutral  hody>-^the 
more  oempeteat  to  diacem  .«11  unfairness  in  any  rdaffoL  faxty, 
Irdm  her  very  indi!flEex!ence  towards  polemics*  The  Crown  and 
Parliament  isincerely  desire  the  universities,  to  be;  morally  pore, 

'  *  A  long  and  .amusing  list  might  be  made  oat  of  the  errors  and 
contradictions  into  which  public  bodies  have  necessarily  fallen,  wheii 
they  have  undertaken  to  decide  ddgmatically  concerning  truth*  If 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  its  University,  and  its  Sorbonne  would 
appear,  in  it  pre*emjpent  over  all  others,  it  is  only  because  they  were 
the  most  powerful  of  all  when  decisions  of  this  kind  were  most  in 
JIfashioD.  The  various  rises  and  falls  in  the  academical  fortune  of 
Aristotle  might  have  been  a  warning  of  itself.  Yet,  on  the  contrary, 
Sir  Robert  Howard  closes  his  reflections  upon  the  subject  by  saying : 
^  Thus  his  name  grew  almost  sacred  in  universities ;  and  Queen's 
'  CoDege  in  Oxford  (1685)  yet  shows  a  kind  of  testimony  of  venera- 

*  tion  by  reading  Aristotle  upon  their  knees !  and  those  that  take 
^degrees  are  sworn  to  defend  his  philosophy.'  What  ground  can 
there  be  .for  expecting  theology  to  fiure  better?    Nor  has  it  done  so*. 
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wfcelkcluBl^  CBUBOiA^  and  ofMitiudljr  good;  ihefiwo  longer 
ipf iflb  to  make  thiem  toob  of  polkie»:  Irat  e^erj  T^ity  asd  intete^t 
in  the  State  wonM  aialurally  acdcto  stipulate  fbriomB  secuiitf 
against- thek  being  .toek  to^  iheir  opfnneiitR. .  Can  5kre  imagine 
m  mote  desiitable  atate'Of  thinga  for.  a  wiaa  end  kanMd:body 
than  thifl?  ■  ThoieiwlK)  can  aincevelj^  land  de??oaiij  ^prdieia 
Aat  tkttjjn  love  truth  more  than  their  own  -opifciidnBi;  iiiat  itbajr 
loye  their  own  opinioBB)  only  beoaaae  they  oonodve  them/ ta  lie 
true;  that  tlieyi.deare'  ne  fiiroor  for  theni^  bUieviiig .that  mm 
fair  field  they  must  win  the  day— have  na^  a'fiowei&l  attditoi* 
partial  arbiter  from  without^  to  goairantee  them  a^;aaBt their  only 
fear*  Kext  abo,  the  body  of  the  peopleiia  eompomtiTely  Apadwtie 
eonoermng  mere  opinion^  and  dispoted.  toi  judge  o£aU  ddotiiofiB 
bj  the.  frata;  of  their  piofe88orB«i  jAoiy  'prduitioal  fm^keukmb 
towardsiBome  would^  nodoubt,  escite^me  public  eaaspenliow; 
bnt  this  (whether  right  or.  wrong)  is  490  fap^  frdkn  patting  la  diffi^ 
otiltjT  in  tbefway  of  reaeinding-  axiademiealiaiibseiraptiGta^  that>iifc 
even  adds  a  new  proof  of  its  neeJeaaneiay  attoiat'infthat-dfaeo^ 
tionj  IfgroiteatRntiam'Oaiinot  stand StagroundagaJBrtBoinaiiii^ 
histhe  Universities  froni  the  nufnent  that  no  -enbHcriptiana^'affQ 
Aemeinded  of  any  one^aild  thought  the  nation  fiMNst  without' ia 
warmly  aympiulfatsing  vthk  it»<  it  fbllowv' that  Protestantism  >«( 
tbe  Jcind».wluck  the  ajstem  is  supposed ite  be/pttitecting,  iCannoi 
boiWDfl^  the  oost^:  In  this^  ae  in- other •niattera^  the -public  laift 
large/looks  .to  thdi  general  marks  6f^o6dne88  9n.clerg^ea;{  ind 
if  >]t -finds  rnxmsters  grave  and  tendery  .simple  and /pure^miilded/ 
meok^  unaeanmii^gy  charitable,  it*aoee^'and'«appoits  tbem^ 
whibtber  their  system  be  High  Chiirch>or'LowCfaQvch,  brwhat^ 
erer  isiingheat  or  Ibwestv  Some  mdy  apfdoud  this  9  some  JwiO 
^eve  over  it  3  bot-ioanyoase  itisreniiiently  &vouiable.tq'the 
^cientifib  independence  and  quiet  truthieeeking  of  (he  /lilrnivem 
$iti68 ;  and  is  an  advantage  wfaicb  was  ttork|iow>n  -when  the  '.present 
system  was  enacted  But,  lastly,  in  tlK»e-  tSmes^no  philoeophie 
school  had  aarisen  to  ahow'  how  truth/oughtito  beisearbhed  alter* 
£hilOBOpben»  reasoned  as  loosely  as  they  observed*  •  Soisnee  etSl 
doated.on  assumptions,  and  did  nothing  bolt  make  dcduotionej 
the^lessons  of  CopemioUB  and  OalUqo  were  iiot<  yet  learned*  Noiy 
until  disgusted  with  the  turmoil  of  polemics,  Boyle^  Wdllk^ 
Wren  and  their  eontemporaries,  had  founded  the  Bc^al  Soosety^ 
Wits  there  a  commencement  among  ue  of  impartial  continuous 
inquiry.  By  working  at  subjects  m  which  the  heat  of  passion 
was  (as  far  as  might  be)  eliminated,  the  human  mind  learnt  and 
taught  right  methods  ot  inyestigation;  so  that  under  training  q€ 
this  description^ .  all  ediieated  men  hoVe  now  obtained  a  dearer 
insight  into  the  just  principles  of  eontroversy^r^^what  ptoceedinga 
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ttD^fiur  and  to  the  phirppse^  wlut  d»ingenuQn8.a(ii(i  adapted  to  cooh 
ceaifbllaoy^  The  tools^  znoireoveo:^  Sot  tfaie  t^ieologioiil.expilcNrer^ 
liue.  beeiL  sfaarpensd  and  multipliad. .  Lan^agos-hane  beeoa 
nuqce' deeply:  ipeiietratedy-  aacieiit'  TnaameifR  aiid  philospphy  have 
l{teH  farottgbl  into  aew  lights  history  has  .been  cultivated  witk 
hriHiaqt  suoceas  x  by  aU  these  caiisea  numerous  disputes  haiiiie  been 
cni  airaiy^  and  the-  points  xeaUyrih  debaite  lAand  omti  moitt  dis-< 
tHiotly^^if  only  the  combalaurts  areraUonred,  to  see'with.tfaeiii 
«vra  eyes,  alhyvfcdto  look  at  both  sides  of  the  ehieldb^dve  thej^ 
£glkti  daout  its  insoription*    . 

v! lEhns  we  have  ewery  ground  £br  hoi»ng,  that  in  easeith^  XJni'i 
TeinMttes  were  allowed  to  iptoaecute  the  study  of  religious  truth 
vith.  rtbe  same  fi:^eedoni  and  on  the  same'  ooi]iditiona^ias"philo« 
eopUoQ^  it  ivould  produce  no  exphmon.  of  evil  passionS'C  burt, 
OBrlhei  a<»itrary>  might  lead  to  a  deoorous^  ^amest^  abd  well* 
dfifihed  ooutse  of  inquiry,  establishing  whatever  deserved  to 
flfaand^apd.modifyii^  I  or  overthrowing  whattTer:£nled  to  abide 

the  >ttot  of- pious  and  cautiNMUi  learning. 

iiiJfeed.ithare  be.  added^  dmt.  then  iMdyeantbeoro^itiioBion 
^KSft'imomentoiis  snbjeeta  have  influence. oyec. the  Legislature 
ahdttho.NolBMii?  Tlua  Univonatiesi  have^  now- no:  tboologicai 
^adgment^'Of  itheiv  own;;  i  we  ihave  i>nly  to. read  >th&  Aot  of 
Uniformity^  and  we;  know  what  they  thinks  without,  asking 
idiemi  •.  If  no  learned  and' good  men»  but  iherei  donees,  jpedants^ 
ind  pnofligates,  had  crowded  the  i^oUeges  for  tlie  last  180  ycarSjl 
1^  should  hove'czaatly  the  same  testimony  asra4r  present  to  lihe 
ipeasdnablenesa  aid  truth  of.  the  Thirty-nine  Antioles;  Bat  as 
sooii.fla  UnivertityTmta.  are  no  longeti  orcbrvcf  to  i>efiev^  then 
their  unanimity,  bonsidjered.  as  evidence,  will  be  ns  valid  a  pre* 
SHknption  as  tfa«  agreement  of  astronomers  or  chiymists;  and 
the  Universities  will  assume  at  onoe,  as  mutboriitiosin  divinity^ 
dwt  superioidty  and  f  pride  of  place''  which  their  most  dutiftd 
sons  are  notuinlly >  deaixous  that  they  should  hold* 
.  >The  real. aim  of  all  who  wish  them  well,  and  at  the  saihe  time 
Understand  the  true  interests  of  mankind,  must  be,  to  fill  the 
Universities  with  religious  and  able  membcar^  But  tfao  division 
of  lAen  into  capable  imd  incapable  ^^  much  less  into  oeMgious  and 
irrehgious^^hss  never  been  e&oted,  even  approximatively,  by 
the  imposition-  of  a  ereed^  Of  two  persons,  one  of  wliomr  snbtnitB^ 
and  onei refuses^  to  nibscnbe,.  we  know  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
former,  but  something  in  favour  of  the. latter:  namely,  we  see 
Ihat  the  latter  has  a  regard  for  truth,  while  not  even  that  can  be 
Uiferred  concerning  the  former.  There  can  be  no  more  completo 
anssr/to  to  the  daamof  such  imprudent  controversialists, as  insist 
on  attribtttdpg.a  superior  religious  tone  to  the  system^  than  the* 
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Hiidbiilabfe  fiusi  fliat»  in  afiflrt  gaier^^ 

indtdgenfc  pergoiM^  gptiittaM,  ^itinkwrda;  apd  wliit  not^-^^andeirflm 
kk  die  pMBOity  BO  amall.  troop  of  tiieworUly^^uoded  and  tlie 
intiigniiig^  ihe  pnmd  as  well*  as  -die  mea^epirited  i  ^^  }mk6 
waumged  to  pass  the  ondeal  of  the  Thnrty^nine  Jkttioles^  We 
vse  tneu  ainipfy  as  intnesses  to  ooatndiet  tUs  ^stoavagast 
pxetensuMEu  <^  the  /Othec  hand,  it  m  Tnanifait  that  everj  test 
of  this  nature  involves  an'imiBineail  iisfc  of  shiiltiiig  ont  the 
Teiry  nten  whom  an  intdleoiual  institntaon  riM)iihl  eagerlj 
oovet ;  men  of  sensitiye  conscience^  of  jKStive  sfturnWug.  intdiect^ 
anrerse  to  plod  on  in  a  pcesedibed  ■  loatine  ^of  thoaght,  bat 
lesolved  to  give  loenL  unci  air  and  light  to  gvowingaad  indepcny 
dent  tfaoogl^  ^  It  would  be  a  elever  an«ir^'  said  die  Spartan, 
'.to  kill  the'bmvemenoaljrr  ItwoaldlDe  a^ervienercseed^tofaoci 
enty  the  irreligiouB*  Thej  stoop,  aad  it-  passes  xyver  their  headk 
Wfaatener  Insy  be  fancied  to  the  oontnuy  in  the  ttheorjr  of  the 
eioeet,  the  etipenencei  of  •  life  abondaDtlj  provea  that  the  xel^ioos 
are  essentially'  a  body  unafibeted  by  knnan  laws  and  definitions; 
who  make  a'  fiagment  of  nearly  &fery  outwaad  society,  bat. £11 
np  the  lanki.  of  none*  Other  things,  however,  bong  eqaat 
that  univergity  wbidi  offers  the  least  premlum'to  iasinoeiity,  is 
likely  to  have  the  most  deeply  gioimded  and  most  vigorons 
religion.  I 

.  It  eonnot  be  demed,  and  onghtto  be  prochimed,  that  the 
existing  system  does  offibr  a  very  strong  temptatita'to  insinceritjrk 
For  the  character  of  the  temptation  is  not  such  as  besets  us  in 
ordinary  life ;  where,  if  a  man  shouU  oovet  an  offioe  which  he 
knows  he  is  unfit  to  fill,  and,  by  fEdse  sepresentatkm  should  gain 
possession  of  k,  he  is-  soon  exposed.  In  an  energelSo  state  of 
Society,  his  unfitness  is  presently  manifested ;  and  the  shame> 
perhaps  expulsion,  whKh  awaits  him,  is  a  whcdesome  oorreotive  tp 
any  such  didionest  tendencies.  But  when  a  legislator  artificially 
connects  with  office  or  rank  certain  supposed  qualiiies  and  condi<- 
tions,  which  have  no  real  or  natural  connexion  with  the  character 
to  be  maintained,  so  that  by  one  momentary  word  of  profession 
all  difficulties  are  permanendy  overleapt — then  the  temptation  to 
tamper  with  our  convictions  becomes  intense*  In  lecturing  on 
Thucydides  or  on  Newton's  Principia^  no  defieienoy  will  be  fek 
firom  the  speaher^s  imperfect  belief  or  the  University  Test  Articles* 
He  may  doubt  whether  Christ  carried  his  flesh  and  bones  with 
him  into  heaven,  whether  the  baptism  of  in&nts  be  most  agrees 
able  to  his  ordinance,  whether  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  only 
for  transitory  promises,  whether  the  Athanasian  Creed  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received,  whether  the  good  works  of  heathens 
are  not  pheasant  to  God,  whether  the  Church  hath  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith;— and  many  other  topics  beside, — 
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yet  he  wffl  iLoi  be  ft  ianaUe  ketarer)  hofiii  anyiec^ot'iilia^ 
erer  inm  hononxable  aadbonoiued  in  bis  position*  Under  these 
eircHmBtaaees/to  refuse  to  tngn  the  Articles  because  he  does  not 
believe  some  of  Aei%  is  apt  to  appear  a  hypocritical  and  morbid 
ffltsrtidiofosnesi.  The  seandal  of  subseription  oidy  b^ins  when 
a  man^'  dtffeEenoes  reach  to  each  a  height,  that  he  is  undble  to 
attend  the  oidinary  oeremonies  of  the  diursh :  •-^so  relaxed  has 
piblie<opiii]Dn  become  under  the  ioflnenee  of  evil  eustom. 
'  intsuch; « state  of  things,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
gveat  amonst  of  piaotical  insinceiity;  and  in  believing,  that 
there  is^  of  ^course  we  do  not  hold  aeademicians  to  be  more  cop* 
raptibie  or  awnipted  than  other  men ;  but  merdiy  to  have  in 
tfwm  the  same  elemends  of  human  infirmity  which,  under  similar 
oitoimistaneeB,  have  alwaye  generated  disease.  No  one  will 
imagine  that  a  law  toexaot  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  from  every  member  of  parliament  could  do  anytUbag 
bnt^  on  the  one  hand^  produce  hypocrisy  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber; and  on  the  othery  drive  away  smne  score  of  what  are  called 
impraetieable  people*-  Theieis  no  reason  for  believing  in  any  other 
resiilt  in  tbe  tJnTversitie&  Nor  is  this  allk  Young  persons  nxe 
induoed  toogn  the  Articles,  by  being  tcfld  that  it  only  means  that 
they  are  meft  conscious'  of  disbdieoing  them  I  and  thus  from  the 
banning  they  are  trained  to  the  art  of  evading  solemn  dedara-' 
tkmsL.  Tim  liavtng  ever  retqnived  silch  subscriptions  from  mere 
youth%  distinctly  shows  the>  fanaticism  or  hollo w^heartedness 
with  which  the  system  was  devised.  Its  authors  evidently 
wbm  &r  less  anxious  for  veracity^  than  to<  stop  men's  mouthi 
from  denymg  the  dectrines  thus  mechanically  established.  But 
again  *>  Paley's  theory  of  subsoription  still  has  its  advocates^ 

*  In  what  sense  aife« articles  to  be  subscribed?.  Paley  and  lOther 
Q^mtieils  treat  the  supposition  liiat  any  leigislature  can  ever  have 
^pected  tbe  consent  ojf  ten  thousand  men^  and  that  in  perpetual  sue* 
ce9siox),  not  to  one  controverted  proposition,  but  to  many  hundreds, 
as  difficult  to  conceive.  .  His  conceit  for  extricating  us  from  the 
dilemma,  by  informing  us  that  a  subscriber  to  the  Articles  '  must  be 
^  first  convinced  that  he  is  truly  and  substantially  satisfying  the  legis- 
*  latnre  of  the  Idth  Elizabeth,*  is  a  condition  to  the  AiU  as  difficult. 
Surely,  the  real  impose  of  the  Articles  upon  every  successive  genera- 
lion  must  be  understood  to  be  ^e  soccessive  legislatures  by  which,  for 
the  time  being,  the  Articles  are  maintained  >^  not  the  legislature  by 
which  they  might  happen  to  be  at  first  imposed.  In  whom  the  right 
of  judicial  interpretation  has  been  in  the  meantime  vested  by  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  state,  in  case  their  meaning  should  be  dis« 
puted,  is  another  question.  Mr.  Ward  protested  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  (1845)  against  there  being  any  other  interpreter  of  the 
Sense  in  which  he  was  to  subscribe,  except  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
by  whom  he  might  be  examined,  j 
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even  on  the  Episcopal  Bench ;  and  h40tonc»Uj»  h  btf  60  mudi 
foundation,  that  it  pFohabl^  will  never  be  quite  ecq^oded :  though* 
it  cannot  be  received  without  underminigog  the  siaiplicity  o£. 
truth.     Great  indignation  has  beea  felt  agaiivit  certain  viewa  - 
of  interpretation,  which  have  of  late  jem^  found  iavour  in  the ; 
new  Oxford  Bchool.     Xo  prudent  pereoo  will  defeiid  then  \  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Wiml'a  judgea  were  aUao  freeii 
from  the  sin  of  insincerity,  as  to  b^.the  right  periiQna  t^  oondevA  • 
him.     Ingenious  schemes  for  evasion  are  not  coiufined  to  aii6; 
8choo\.    No  livii^  divine  quite  fits  thia  bed  of  Procrustes  {.  all: 
feel  it  pinch  somewhere  —  except  those  who  m^e  guUtksi^  of  all 
scholarfiliip  and  independent  thoughtt   The  e^btenoe  of  f0  m«Aiy  t 
sharply  contrasted  parties  among  subscribe)?  to  the  Xe9t»  ia  atrot)gp< 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  Articlee,  HomiUeSy /aqd  Liturgy' 
aife  composed  of  violent  extremes*  the.  whole  of  which  no  bummi  - 
mind  ever  believed  i^t  once«     At.  any  rate,  the  intemiae  op^ 
position  —  not  in  detailed  opinion  merely*  but  in  entireii^pirit-'*^.* 
between  different  schools  of  English.  Churchmen^  prfvea  the 
utter  failure  of  this  legislative  attempt  at  xmifornuty.    Nor  ia  it 
any  reply*  to  say^  that  ^  the  abuse  pf  w.  onactm^t  ia  no  argur  * 
*  ment  against  its  use:'  for  (hat  is  to  aasume  that  the^  enactrr 
ments  liave  a  tendeficy  to  secure  agreement*    A  Testi  howeve)*^ ' 
can  be  no  guarantee  of  faiths  but,  of  profession  of  l^h  only  •;  < 
and  thia  it  demands  under  circumstanpea.  ctdquUted  to.  producer, 
insincere  profession.     Acpoitiingly*  (hat  it  (loea  i^uccoed  in  .tl^is 
direction  there  i^  all  the  ostensible  proof  which  ^le  natu«e<  of 
the  cose  admits.     It  certiunly  does  not  exert  a  propbyla^dic^  • 
power  on  Churchmen*  so  aa  to  rq>el  those  youth^  vfhq  we- about,: 
to  disbelieve,     )hot  can  .it  preserve  .anv  of  a  bold  and  conti?Or,. 
versial  turn  from  falling  into  disbelief  oi  some  of  its  propositionsy 
except  by  stifling  that  degree  of  thought  and  inqii^  wbinh  ar-Ci 
necessary  conditions  to  any  thing  wox&y  of  being  Galled  belief* . 
Thus  its  total  tendency  is  towaras  hypocrisy  or  apathy  ;  and  aa, 
these  are  its  natural  results,  they  ought  rather  to  be  call^  the^< 
use  than  the  abuse  of  tlie  Test,     Its  only  other  possible  result . 
is  to  exclude  conscientious  men; — mei>  who  cannot  be  silenced! 
from  without^  and  who  ought  not  to  be  dreaded  ^ithia. 

There  are*  moreover*  other  reasona  of  great  cogency*  ^vl^ioh : 
make  it  a  priori  certain*  that  exactly  the  most  active  minda , 
will  be  most  likely  to  bruise  themselves  againat  these  bariiersN 
That  indeed  is  always  true  in  cases  of  this  kind:  but  we  have 
here  especially  to  consider  that  the  Artides.and  Uomiliea  form  a 
peculiar  circle  of  thought  and  belief*  which  arose  in  great  vigour  ia . 
the  sixteenth  century ;  at  which  time  some  of  the  most  versatile 
intellects*  familiar  with  all  the  science  of  the  age^  could  range 
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ftfe^ly  wtthiil  flicir  bminas,  and  yet  be  ioi'j'scious  o^  lio  confine- , 
nibnt  BleiwrtfMl^,  crtn  it  be  ft^$\iriiecl  tbat  tb^ir  religious  viewd 
ui^cre  dOfFUrely  dietat^fd  by  the  otily  In$t)Irer  of  absolute  triith,  as  to  . 
stttYid  in  no  relafiori  at  aft  to  tbe  in6i*al  and  metaphysical' specular 
tioiis  tfceb  (*tiffehtP  No  oiic'has  ever  yet 'claiixied  such  a  place  of 
el]^fieiiee  foi'theiri,  and  tfie  veky  Wed  ife  quite  preposterous.  We 
nVBSt  pre^mne'  (Until  thd  mdst  cojtvihcing  proof  is  offered  to  the 
c««rtPii*y)  that  thfer^lwdd^  jjfetly  dos^e  connexion  between  their 
pMtoso^hy  ttiid  theSi^Tortrttd  cr6ed,'oti  the  part  of  the  Refomiiers 
atid  thefirebntertpiirarrifeft.  'But,  6iiice  that  time  Physical  science 
hi»  bfeeBf  oteat^,  MohiU  hiV^  assumed  a  positive  and  independent 
foj<lw>  Metephj^M<»  hfe^^beeti  tevoliltiohised,  and  History  in  a 
n»itiner  re*^ritt*n:  Nothm^  fehort  of  infallible  wisdom  in  the 
c^nodpilerB  of  Artidiii'  'tj^hich  tbuA  on  so  many  delicate  and  pro- 
found mattertij 'could  prevent  a  frequent  conflict  between  the  fixed 
cr0ed  and  fli  phflosophy  evfei^'mc^ing  on.  *  Yet  we  need  not  here 
infer.  The  test  rteqtitre^'  islti  itself  a  confession  of  instinctive 
alftrtn,  Thfe  bferti^r  i*  ^ot  set  ix^  for  nothing!  *  If  the  sub- 
*  terfptltA  be  rfesiStidiEfd/  cry  ftd '  advocatesi  *  the  colleges  will 
'•ptcsently  bef' infected  with  divefbities  of  opinion.*  Here  is  an 
avdwal' ti^t  the  formularies  Contain  much,  which,  at  least  in  the 
eiCtdting'  statt  6^  pfelosophy,  feannot  sustain  itself  without  artificial 
and '  illogicftl  aid.'  Is  ft  Wv^'  of*  truth,  or  zeal  for  party-powen 
Whiieh  do  vriued  <i  ebnstmned  a^ttd  superficial  agreemient? 

'fb  ^ek  f6r'feuch  nh  agi*eement  by  such  means,  even  if  it  could 
bfe' attained,  would  iriapiy  an  enormous  over-estimate  of  purely 
iAf^Hectualcbnclnitoris— telf  i*6ligion  were  seated!  in  t'jie  logical 
uhderstttttdittg.  Btit,  the  it^hole  glory  of  ChHfetiariity  is  confessedly 
nroml,  ndt  intellectual ;  fetid  (With  ilrhatever  partial  inconsist- 
enoy)  Ch'iflstiali '  chid^es  hAVe  on  the  ^hole  acted  upon  this 
c6tttieti6W/  'The  ChtifTjIf  of  Etiglaiid  haa  never  attempted  to 
prfeoi  th*  iTlttty-ttJrie  Articles  on  the  laity  J  not  even  for  attend- 
nn^eti't  this  ctHinniunloil-t^blel  'It  never  claimed  the  test  from 
th^iee'whb'aetdi^  patrbtis  to  liVings,  oi'  iippoint  to  deaneries  and 
Wihopries'dsrttfinisfers  6f  thei  crown.'  The  Head  of  the  church 
dfeefir  ndt  (Mbsc^ibe' the' Attfclesat  the  coronation.  The  most 
important  ftrtctiottfii  bf  civil  life,  which  need  a  reKgious  spirit 
fdf  their  perfbi^marice  qnife  ias  urgently  as  a  grammatical  or 
mathematical  leetttre  ban,  Are  carried  on  by  persons  wh6m  the 
chtirch  nevei*  dreamed  of  subjecting  to  test  articles.  This  has 
pei4)ap8  4irlsen  in  n<5i  small  measure  n*om  mere  prudential  policy ; 
but  •  prudence,  when  *it  bhuns  to  be  unjust,  often  reaps  the  re- 
wArde  of  justice,  Stippostng  that  the  laity  could  have  been 
foi*ced  or  eajoled  ilito  riUbmissi6n,  no  spiritual  end  would  have 
bee©  gained  by  it.     Of  this,  the  generation  which  had  seen 
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the  nation  change  backwards  and  f6n;rardd  ad  its  sovereign 
changed,  must  have  been  well  aware.  But,  a^  we  were  sajing, 
the  intellectual  assent  of  the  mind,  even  when  sincere,  to^a 
creed  however  orthodox,  can  be  no  guarantee  for  religious 
sentiment.  If  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  true,  then  the 
devils  believe  every  one  of  them  and  tremble.  The  influence 
of  early  education  notoriously  determined  most  men's  early 
creed,  without  any  reference  to  their  better  cht  worse  cha<» 
racter.  It  is  not  the  believing  under  authoritative  tuition^ 
but  the  believing  by  personal  and  spiritual  insight,  which  gives 
to  f^th  its  transforming  and  motive  power.  Moreover,  the 
propositions  which,  when  believed  intensely  and  practically, 
nV3uld  the  whole  character  into  our  highest  idea  of  religion^ 
are  not  such  as  are  controverted  among  thoughtful  men,  and 
concerning  which  intellectual  disagreement  can  be  appre^ 
hended.  To  extract  the  Thirty  •nine  Articles  out  of  the  Four 
Gospels  requires  no  little  ingenuity ;  since,  at  first  sight,  it  is 
difficult  to  oonceive  that  they  are  parts  of  the  same  systenu 
A  preference  of  things  spiritual  to  things  material,  of  the 
favour  of  God  to  that  of  man,  of  noble  self-sacrifice  to  pru^ 
dent  self-indulgence,  the  love  of  good  men  rather  than  of  great 
men,  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  gain;  and  many  other — » 
sentiments,  not  propositions — are  the  elements  whi6h  distin- 
guish better  from  common  minds.  Yet  if  all  these  were  fnamed 
into  a  creed,  to  exact  subscriptions  to  it  would  still  be  ridicu-^ 
lous :  for  it  is  not  the  confession  of  the  intellect,  but  the  daily; 
cordial  avowal  of  the  heart  that  we  need;  and  it  is  the  intensity 
of  these  sentiments  which  has  in  every  age  constituted  the  true 
hero,  saint,  and  martyr,  not  the  being  able  to  subscribe  sincerely 
to  Nicene,  Tridentine,  Augsburghian  or  Anglican  formularies. 

Nor  could  any  cure  be  found  in  merely  modifying  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  other  tests.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  endless 
controversies  which  must  at  ptesent  arise  from  the  attempt, — 
the  new  restrictions,  like  the  old,  would  involve  the  unendurable 
assumption^  that  one  inquirer  may  mark  out  to  another  the  limits 
of  his  freedom.  No  infallible  pope  can  desire  more:  since  eten 
in  the  Bomish  Chtirch  there  is  professedly  ample  room  left  foi^ 
diversity ;  the  ruling  power  dogmatically  announcing  that  ^  i^ 
^  reasonable  latitude '  is  conceded.  Indeed,  from  their  internal  con- 
troversies the  existence  of  considerable  freedom  may  be  inferred; 
and  they  might  appeal  also  to  the  union  of  the  controversialists  in 
the  same  religious  ordinances,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  charity 
which  animates  their  contests.  —  But  surely  we  are  not  to  be 
dazzlekl  by  these  false  lights.  He  who  judges  for  others  Within 
what  limits  their  researches  shall  be  bounded,  qan  exercise  despotic 
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power  oyer  their  conscienceA  and  intellects.  Any  tiling  itiay 
be  enforced  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  a  fundamental  truth,  xf 
he  who  imposes  it  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  being  fundamentaL 
And  this  in  fact  is  the  only  form  which  religions  despotism  can 
assume,  as  long  as  human  thoughts  outnumber  the  sentences  in 
the  established  formulaiy.  For,  narrow  as  it  may  be,  yet  within 
its  limits  the  infinite  activity  of  intellects  of  immense  vigour, 
however  unprofitably  exercised,  may  roam  up  and  down :  siccd 
spatiantur  arend. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  so  long  to  support  a 
system  which  has  no  principle  whatever  to  stand  upon,  hiui  jiot 
a  oonfusion  been  introduced  between  Tests  for  Co-operation  and 
Tests  for  Truth — a  point  which  appears  to  be  of  sufiScient 
importance  to  deserve  ix)  be  enlarged  upon.  For  practical 
purposes,  a  certain  amount  of  agreement  between  parties  who 
are  to  co-operate  is.  often  essential ;  and  he  who  is  to  take  the 
lead — as  a  prime  minister  in  a  cabinet — dictates  to  his  sub- 
ordinates on  what  points  they  must  be  unanimous,  and  what  are 
open,  questions.  So  in  the  case  of  a  missionary  society-— > 
which  is  formed  by  persons  ^espousing  the  same  general  system 
of  doctrine  —  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  merely  expedient,  but 
necessary,  to  have  a  substantial  agreement  of  opinion  among  the 
committee  and  secretaries.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  to  object  to  an 
individual  as  unsuitable  for  QO-operation,  is  neither  to  question  his 
moral  and  spiritual  worth  nor  to  prejudge  his  stupes  by  pre-* 
constituted  averments.  Expediency,  and  not  truth  or  personal 
goodness,  is  the  matter  inquired,  into ;  and  expediency  avowedly 
shifts  £rom  year  to  year*  Even  with  the  same  prime  minister, 
the  leading  principles  of  a  cabinet  alter  with  the  times ;  nor  does 
thijs  necessarily  imply  either  change  of  opinion  or,  diriionourable 
compromise  in  any  of  its  members.  In  a  missionary  society, 
indeed,  it  is  not  imagined  that  any  change  of  circumstances 
can  arise  which  shoold  seriously  alteir  the  quality  of  the  direct- 
ing body:  but  still,  as  its  end  ia  action,  not  contemplation  and 
research,  the  necessity  of  the  case  makes  its  exclusiveness  un- 
invidious,  and  enables  the  parties  to  disown  unworthy  thoughts 
of  those  whom  they  reifect.  Something  of  the  same  kind  too, 
we  alloif,  applies  to  the  practical  worlang  of  a  Church  —  that 
is,  in  r^ard  to  the  relation  between  a  pastor  and  his  congregar 
tion.  Notwithstandmg  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been 
established  upon  an  opposite  principle,  yet  a  certain  adaptation 
of  the  pastor  to  the  congregation  is  essential.  And,  as  the  office 
of  teacher  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  taught,  it  is  justly  expected^ 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  such  a  pastor  should  be  looked  for,  as 
wilLbe  likely  tp  obtain  die  confidence  of  his  flocft:..   Whatever 
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their  creed,  Iie^  if  he  is  to  do  them  good^  must  not  be  in  rude 
and  general  collision  with  it :  if  they  are  Anglicans^  so  must  he 
be ;  if  tliey  are  Romanists,  he  must  be  a  Komanist ;  and  so  on. 
Of  course  the  right  process  is,  to  look  out  for  a  man  who  has 
previously  and  spontaneously  professed  such  or  such  opinions; 
not  for  one  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  oflSce,  may  be  willing 
to  make  profession  as  required.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  cure 
t£  souls-— -and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it,  so  considered ;  since 
if  the  congregations  of  the  Church  of  England  were  as  un-^ 
ichangeable  in  opinion  and  feeling  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Liturgy  —  if,  in  short,  its  formularies  always  and 
necessarily  represented  the  mind  of  the  laity,  then  the  imposition 
of  them  on  the  parochial  clergy,  though  it  might  be  lamented  as 
Un  unpleasant  necessity,  could  not  be  treasonably  condemned. 

But  the  material  thing  is^  that  the  test  articles  imposed  on 
the  Universities,  whether  upon  their  lay  or  clerical  members 
—  not  being  parochial  clergy  —  have  no  such  aim  of  adapting 
man  to  man.  These  institutions,  by  their  essential  nature,  are 
directed  towards  the  pursuit  of  theoretic  truth.  Examiners  in 
the  schools.  Public  Professors,  and  much  more  Masters  of  Arts 
in  the  University  at  large,  could  ob\iously  co-operate  for  every 
scientific  purpose,  without  any  other  religious  agreement  than 
that  which  is  implied  in  being  religious  and  conscientious  men. 
Those  who  are  called  on  to  teach  (if^  to  simplify  the  argument^ 
the  Divinity  Professors  be  here  excepted)  have  to  deal  with  an 
unresisting  material  in  their  pupils.  An  unorthodox  clergyman 
might  find  his  church  deserted,  and  his  position  turned  into  a 
sinecure :  but  an  unorthodox  teacher  of  classics  or  mathematics  , 
is  in  no  such  danger.  And  this  it  is  which  enables  universities 
to  be  Catholic,  if  they  understand  their  high  calling,  in  contrast 
to  practical  societies,  which  are  all  necessarily  Sectarian.  The 
former  are  peculiarly  ennobled  by  being  devoted  to  advance  and 
perfect  knowledge ;  the  latter  proceed  from  established  results^ 
and,  as  institutions,  have  no  power  or  business  to  search  for 
truth  at  all.  They  are,  therefore,  inferior  in  dignity  to  the 
foimer,  as  the  hand  is  to  the  eye. 

In  proof  that  religious  unanimity  is  not  essential  to  academic 
co-operation,  there  is  no  necessity  for  referring  to  foreign  Uni** 
versities :  we  can  appeal  to  present  and  undeniable  fact  at  home. 
By  reason  of  the  strong  division  of  religious  parties,  one  agmnst 
another,  within  our  own  Universities,  no  such  unanimity  exists  in 
them.  Individuals  often  sit  side  by  side  there  in  the  discharge  of 
academic  functions,  who  have  in  no  practical  sense  religious  sym- 
pathy at  all,  nor  any  power  of  co-operating,  out  of  the  Universi- 
ties, in  the  simplest  religious  affairs,  as^  for  instance,  in  distributing 
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the  Bible^  or  regulating  a  parish  sohooL  If  it  were  true  that 
special  religipus  n^reeiiient  were  needed  for  academic  co-operation, 
ft  fixed  creed  would  not  be  the  remedy;  or  rather,  we  see  it  is  not 
a  remedy.  In  fact,^  it  inflicts  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  with 
the  least  a^vant^e.  But  in  case  a  close  agreement  of  religious 
opinion  were  so  far  really  necessary,  a  distinction  would  need  to  be 
made  l>etween  ordinary  academiciansj  and  those  who  have  practir* 
cally  to  administer  the  system;  and  it  would  become  the  duty  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  University  to  select  men  for  office 
with  a  due  reference  to  their  religious  principles,  just  aa  political 
principles  are  regarded  by  a  political  cabinet.  But  every  body 
must  perceive  that  such  an  arrangement  Y  except  where  it  might 
occasionally  be  used  for  capricious  injustice)  would,  in  the  ex* 
isting  academic  world,  become  altogether  a  dead  letter ;  nor  do 
we' expect  that  any  one  within  the  Universities,  will  be  of 
opitiion  that  the  Thirtyf^nine  Articles  would  be  really  enforced^ 
in  case  the  separate  Colleges  were  at  liberty  to  dispense  with 
them.  TIus  is  only  another  phase  of  the  fact,  that  agreement 
in  those  Articles  is  in  no  practical  sense  needed  for  University 
co-operation.  They  cannot  constitute  a  centre  of  union  for 
higlier  purposes ;  and  they  are  not  wanted  as  a  centre  of  uniou 
fortius. 

In  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  all  consideration  of  the 
Divinity  Professors  has  been  excluded :  it  would  appear,  never- 
theless, that  there  is  not  only  no  reason  for  giving  to  them  less 
fi^edom  than  to  others,  l>ut  a  peculiar  impropriety  in  doing  so. 
Their  duty  is  not  to  preach  and  exhort,  but  to  lecture ;  they  do 
hot  address  the  conscience  and  the  sympathies  (as  their  main 
and  proper  business),  but  the  intellect ;  and  if  a  hearer  were  ever 
^o  much  persuaded  that  the  lecturer  was  in  error,  it  need  not 
offend  his  conscience  to  hear  him.  For  a  learner,  however,  so  con* 
fiddntly  to  decide  against  his  teacher,  is  neither  very  amiable  nop 
very  commoii ;  nor  is  a  University  system  to  be  devised  with  a 
reference  to  such  infirmities  in  pupils.  The  same  considerations 
then  apply  to  professors  of  Divinity,  as  of  Physiology,  The 
pefson  who  is  invited  to  occupy  the  teacher's  chair  should  not  be 
subject  to  dictation.  Where  is  his  superior  in  knowledge  ?  — 
who  can  decorously  claim  to  enact  conclusions  for  him  ?  Never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that  the  existing  system  implies  that  every 
thing  was  settled  for  ever  by  somebody  three  centuries  ago ;  yet 
who  the  somebody  was,  nobody  can  truly  say.  But  surely  we' 
have  a  right  to  know  something  more — something,  for  instance, 
of  the  title  and  qualifications  of  this  great  unknown.  Besides, 
unless  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Church  formularies  are 
absolutely  perfect,  there  ought  always  to  be  some  individual  or 
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some  eoHeotiTe  body  in  preaence>  oompeteltt  to  suggest  ancl 
origiDate  impibyements;  and  from  no  quarter  eould  proposals 
to  this  effect  come  so  gracefuUj  and  acceptably  as  frOm  the 
Divinity  professors,  in  case  they  were  unfettered. 

Althou^  fixed  articles — as  sucfai  and  everywhere, — are  open 
to  the  gravest  objections,  we  are  entitled  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  the  Universities  separately  from  that  of  the  Church.  AH 
•questioning  of  a  person's  creed  is  impertinent  and  injurious  in  a 
University;  but  that  this  is  far  from  being  true  in  regard  to 
paroclual  duties,  we  have  already  shown.  Not  that  a  screw  of 
the  nature  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  a  proper  instrument  for 
the  information  wanted.  It  is  only  because,  hitherto,  the  same 
measure  has  been  dealt  out  by  the  hand  of  power  to  the  Univer-* 
sitiea  and  to  the  Church,  that  pe(^le  are  apt  to  treat  of  them  as  in- 
stitutions to  which  the  same  principles  necessarily  apply :  whereas 
any  changes  whiph  may  be  needed  in  the  one  or  in  the  other, 
will  be  found  often  to  depend  on  totally  distinct  considerations, 
and -to  belong  to  very  distinct  agencies.  The  vulgar  identifica- 
tion of  the  Church  and  Universities  arises  from  a  most  important 
fact,  which  nevertheless  must  not  be  rested  on  as  a  rigfit;  namely^ 
the  usurpation  of  the.  Universities  by  the  clerical  order;  a  revo-r 
lution  which  was  brought  about  so  gradually  by  the  growth  of 
the  Colleges,  that  the  State  was  long  unaware  of  it :  hut  it  has 
not  been*  the  less  detrimental  to  the  intellectual  and  theological 
interests,  for  which  alone  Universities  exist.  The  connexion 
has  been  injurious  in  another  way.  On  the  distinction  taken 
by  Adam  Smith,  a  rich  Church  drains  the  Universities  of  its 
most  eminent  men  of  letters ;  while  a  poor  Church  is  drained  by 
them.  Voltaire  had  observed  accordingly,  that  a  Father  Forret 
was  the  only  professor  they  had  ever  had  in  France  whose 
works  were  worth  the  reading :  Adam  Smith  supports  this 
conclusion,  by  adding  that,  in  England  the  Church  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  temptation  of  its  benefices,  was  continually  drain- 
ing the  Universities  of  their  best  and  ablest  members :  ^  an  old 
^  College  tutor,  who  is  known  and  distinguished  in  Europe  as 
^  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  is  as  rarely  to.  be  found  there  as  in 
^  any  £oman  Catholic  country.'     A  connexion  which  produces 

such  effects,  might  well  be  left  to  natural  tendencies,  already 

^1 '  »'i       I  I,  ■  ...  ,1        ...  I  II    ■ 

*  Nor  less  so  to  their  liberal  spirit ;  no  unimportant  consideration. 

*  King  "William  asked  Mr.  Locke  how  long  he  thought  the  revolution 

*  principles  might  last  in  England.'    The  philosopher  answered — *  Till 

*  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  and  our  Universities  shall 

*  have  had  time  to  breed  a  new  one.'     *  Many  things  I  disapprovcT 

*  in  our  Universities,  where  the  country  gentlemen  are  educated  in 

*  Toryism  by  Tory  clergy.' — Horace  Walpole. 
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fitrong  enough,  and  not  be  fostered  and  pampered  by  ^ifi(5ial 
means.  The  Universities  have  no  interest,  as  Universities,  in 
bribing  their  members  into  the  Church.     Quite  the  cohtrary. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  Colleges  are  at  the  present  day  lay 
corporations  as  much  as  the  Universities,  with  nO  legal  diffeienoe 
but  this — that  the  Umversities  are  classed  under  the  title,  of  civil 
bodies ;  the  Colleges,  of  eleemosynary.  They  are  str6ngly  coni^ 
trasted,  however,  in  point  of  fact.  It  may  be  true  that  it  waa 
'formerly  sought  to  impress  an  ecclesiastical  character  upon  both : 
but,  what  has  been  the  difference  of  the  result  in  the  two  cases  ? 
The  attempts  of  Archbishops  Arundel  and  Laud*  to  establish 
their  metropolitan  right  of  visitation  over  the  Universities,  are 
encroachments  known  only  to  historical  inquirers ;  while  the 
fact,  that  Colleges  *  were  considered  by  the  Popish  (dergy,  under 
'  whose  directions  they  were,  as  ecclesiastical  or  at  least  as 
^  clerical  corporations,'  is  a  &ct  as  significant  and  prejudicial; 
even  now,  as  at  any  former  period. 

When  we  remember  that  our  Colleges  are  Soman  Catholic 
foundations,  we  can  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  feltow*- 
ehips  were  ori^ally  connected  with  holy  orders,  subject  here 
and  there  to  an  exception  for  civil  law.  At  that  time,  too^ 
literature  was  thought  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clergy; 
and  for  a  Fellow  to  take  orders,  was  litde  more  than  at  present 
to  profess  that  all  his  studies  should  be  consecrated  by  a  religious 
spirit.  In  this  respect,  the  Reformation  left  the  Colleges  unrer 
formed.  The  policy  of  raising  as  few  questions  as  possible  with 
Henry  VIII.  on  such  a  subject,  will  account  for  any  degree  of 
compromise  or  silence  in  the  first  instance.  Afterwards,  pro- 
positions with  this  aspect  were  so  mixed  up  with  further 
measures,  or  the  danger  was  so  great  and  the  Church  had  been 
so  stripped  already,  that  we  can  easily  conceive  how  for  the 
next  hundred  years  other  visitors,  brides  Ridley  under  the 
Protector  Somerset,  may  have  regarded  a  direction  to  ^  convert 
^  some  fellowships    appointed  for   encouraging  the  study  c^ 

*  Blackstone  went  no  farther  {Comm.  i.  471.)  than  to  ^incline  to 
^  think  that  the  general  corporate  bodies  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
'  and  Cambridge  mast  be  ranked  among  lay  civil  corporations.'  Huber 
{^English  Universities^  ii.  44.)  assumes  that  the  decree  of  the  privy 
council  in  favour  of  Xiaud's  metropolitan  right  of  visitation  had  decided 
the  point  of  law.  But  Wooddeson  (lecture  18.)  necessarily  concludes 
that  the  proceedings  by  mandamus  in  the  King's  Bench  against 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Bentley  and  Lord 
Hardwicke,  are  inconsistent  with  the  foundation  of  fhe  privy-council 
judgments  in  favour  of  Arundel  and  Laud.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 
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*  fivinity  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,*  a«  belnjr  the  signal  of  *  a 
^  design  to  drive  all  civility,  learning,  and  religion  out  of  the 
'  nation**  In  this  way  for  various  reasons,  some  good  and  some 
bad,  the  Roman  Catholic  system  by  which  Fellows  of  Colleges 
were  assumed  to  be  ecclesiastics  was  retained,  and  has  been 
brought  down  to  our  own  times,  into  another  age  and  as  it 
were  another  world*  For  how  ynlike  are  our  times  in  all  the 
actual  diversities  of  our  Protestantism  and  in  the' boundless 
range  of  modem  science  I  How  unlike,  too,  if,  from  the  point  of 
View  in  which  the  two  periods  are  compared,  we  consider  by 
what  class  literature  is  most  vigorously  cultivated  at  present ; 
and  to  what  a  height  an  out-of-doors  opinion  has  shot  op, 
against  which  public  bodies  must  shortly  learn  that  they  can 
make  only  a  little  longer  stand  than  private  persons. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  changes  wrought  by  the  Be* 
formation  elsewhere,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
College  system.  In  our  wish  to  see  the  exclusion  of  laymen 
taken  o%  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  interest  of  either 
divinity  or  religion  would  be  in  consequence  discouraged*  On 
the  contrary,  in  case  the  Colleges  were  thrown  open,  they  wodid 
soon  be  seen  training  up  within  their  walls  a  higher  theology  and 
more  of  it:  while  the  Church  would  be  saved  the  scandal  of  a 
certain  number  of  nominal  clergymen,  whose  fellowships  ar*  in 
truth  their  only  call.  The  two  classes  will  of  course  run  into 
each  other :  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  society  should  recog- 
nise a  diversity,  where  nature  has  established  one— the  differ- 
ence between  the  efficient  working  minister  and  the  efficSebt 
atudent  of  divinity.  There  ought  to  be  room  somewhere  fer 
the  distinction,  without  having  recourse  to  pluralities  and  non- 
residence.  Objections  might  be  raised,  on  opposite  groundb, 
against  admitting  this  distinction  into  the  Ordination  Service : 
And,  perhaps,  it  may  be  difficult  to  'convert  our  cathedral  Esta- 
blishments into  schools  of  theology,  as  Cranmer  desired  'in  his 
time'  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  desiring  now;  though  there  Was 
no  iibsblute  necessity  for  their  becoming  what  Cranmer  had  the 
foresight  to  predict  they  would  become.  All,  however,  will  agree 
that  tne  proper  place  for  a  school  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  science,  is  a  university.  We  beg  to  add,  the  more  open, 
tie  more  proper.  If,  oh  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  think  it 
reasonable  that  a  student  of  divinity  should  anticipate  and  pre- 
judge his  studies  by  subscribing  to  articles  and  by  entering  into 
holy  orders,  while  professedly  still  a  student ;  yet,  on  the  other, 
,  we  admit  that  a  college  fellowship  —  the  most  appropriate  of  all 
provisions  for  every  dags  of  students  —  will  never  be  better 
bestowed  than  on  students  of  divinity.    Deans  and  Chapters 
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should  represent  the  more  advanced  period  of  successfxil  study; 
The  reward  of  great  divines  when  they  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  ought  to  be  considered  as  haviag  been  pre-*' 
pared  for  them  beforehand  in  the  stalls  and  digyiities  of  our  state* 
cathedrals.  We  deprecate  their  retiring  on  a  living*  On  the 
loontrary^  we^  would  sell  every  college  living  and  endow  more 
fellowships  with  the  money*  The  most  melancholy  thing  that 
can  possibly  happen  to  a  parish  (and  it  is  scarcely  less  melan-* 
^holy  to  himself)  is  the  arrival  of  a  senior  fellow  as  its  incum-^ 
bent.     A  work  lately  published  under  the  title  of  *  Speculum 

*  Mpiscopiy^  gives  an  equally  unfavourable  picture  of  a  university 
bishop.  Thjs  need  not  be,  and  should  not  be.  For  we  know 
of  no  placp  .where  the  proper  qualifications  for  a  bishop  might 
be  more  naturally  looked  for,  than  among  the  church  members 
of  a  well  constituted  university.  > 

Whether  the  same  person  can  properly  fill  two  or  more  situ« 
^tions  will  depend  on  the  time  which  each  may  require,  and  on 
the  nature  and  compatibility  of  their  respective  duties.  The 
severest  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  instance — ' 
tisose  who  were  bent  upon  drawing  the  line  concerning  plu-* 
ralities  with  the  utmost  strictness — never  suggested,  in  the  case 
of  a  clergyman  accepting  a  professor's  chair,  that  an  objection 
oould  arise,  except  when  the  clergyman  was  beneficed*  But  a 
singular  difficulty  has  been  introduced  for  the  embarrassment  of 
English  clergymen,  by  the  specific  language  of  their  ordination 
service.  If,  on  ordination,  they  expressly  engage  for  parish 
duties  or  for  the  equivalent  relation  of  a  church  and  congrega-* 
tion^  and  solemnly  undertake  to  set  aside  all  worldly  cares  and 
studies,  how  can  they  reconcile  such  an  obUgation  with  the 
habits  of  a  college  fellow,  and  the  pursuits  of  a  man  of  letters,  a 
schoolmaster,  or  tutor? 

In  the  ordination  of  deacons,  the  bishop  asks : — 

*  Will  you  diligently  read  the  Scriptures  unto  the  people 

*  assembled  in  the  church  where  you  shall  be  appointed  to 

*  serve  ?' .  And  again :  —  ^  It  appertaineth  to  the  office  of  a  dea^ 

*  con,  in  the  church  where  he  shall  be  appointed  to  serve ^  to  assist 

*  the  priests  in  divine  service,  and  to  read  holy  Scriptures  in 

*  the  church,  • «  •  and  to  preach.'  In  the  ordination  of  priests^ 
the  bishop  says  of  the  priests :  —  <  Ye  are  called  to  teach,  pre-^ 

^  monish,  feed,  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family,  &c The 

'  church  and  congregation  where  ye  must  serve  is  Christ's  spouse 

*  and  his  body.'    Again: — *  WiU  you  then  give  your  faithful 

*  diligence  always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments 

*  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded^ 
^  •  • » •  •  So  that  you  may  teach  the  people  committed  to-  yout 
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^  chaige  with  all  diligence  to  keep  and  observe  the  8iime  ?  - 
Aeain :  — '  Will  you  be  diligent  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  of 
^  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  hnmoledge 

*  of  the  samtf  laying  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  ?  ^ 

At  first  sight,  these  engagements  woold  appear  to  be  too 
precise  and  unoonditionai  to  admit  of  any  question^  .  But,  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  still  more  imquestionable,  that  exceptions  to 
ihe  universality  of  this  engagement  have  been  always  openly 
sanctioned  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  common  law*  The  thirty* 
third  canon  (1603,  a*  d.)  on  titles  for  orders,  after  reciting,  tlmt 
*■  it  had  been  long  since  provided,  by  many  decrees  of  the 

*  ancient  Fathers,  that  none  should  be  a&nitted  deacon  or  priest, 
f  who  had  not  first  some  certain  place  where  be  ipight  use  hia 
<  functioii,'  reduces  the  restvaint  to  a  mere  security  against  the 
ordaining  bishop  being^  made  chaigeable  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  pauper  priest.  For  it  goes  on  to  expressly  declare,  that 
to  be  a  fellow  in  some  college  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  *-•  or  a 
master  .of  arts  of  five  years  standing,  living  of  his  own  cluucge  in 
either  Univendty —  is  a  satisfaction  of  this  proviso ;  and  Gibson 
remarks,  that,  from  frequent  entries  in  the  acts  of  ordination,  a 
iellowslup  appears  to  have  been  all  along  a  title  by  the  law  of 
the  Church  of  England.  To  the  same  effect^  statutes  for  exw 
forcing  residence  on  benefioes,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YUL  to 
<wr  own  timefii^  contain  positive  exemptions  for  scholars  for* 
merly  under  forty,  now  under  thirty,  years  of  age,  abiding  for 
Study  at  either  University — for  fellows  residing  in  college  no* 
eorduig  to  statute «--  and  for  professors  and  public  readers*  Ab 
late  as  1  &  2  Yict  c  106.  s.  28 — 30*,  in  the  act  for  prohibiting 
8|mitual  persons  holding  benefioes  from  fitrming  or  trading,  the 
iHiriness  of  a  schoolmaster  is  nomina^m  ^excepted  and  reserved  to 
them.  Now,  the  Ordination  Service  must  ckariy  be  readineon«» 
nexion  with  the  canon  and  the  statutes,  in  pari  materid :  And, 
Ulaai  together,  it  is  imposdible  to  say  that  it  can  ever  have  been 
intended  by  the  legislntive  authority  of  either  Church  or  State, 
to  prevent  fellows  of  colleges  from  being  ordained  upon  their 
fellowships,  or  even  beneficed  clergymen  from  carrying  on  the 
business  of  a  schoolmaster. 

.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  something  startling  in  ,the  terms 
of  the  Ordination  Service*  The  language  of  public  engagements 
ought  to  correspond  as  failMully  with  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  obligations  entered  into,  as  lawyers  have  taken  care 
should  be  the  case  with  the  engagements  of  private  persons. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  expressed  more  strongly  than  is  under^ 
stood ;  nothing  promised,-  whioh  is  not  to  be  performed*  Buniet 
teUs  us,  that  *  the  most  condderable  addition  which  was.  made 
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'  in  the  ^^  Book  of  OtdinationB"  (1550)  was  the  putting  questions 

*  to  the  persons  to  be  ordained^  who  by  answering  these  made 

*  solemn  deolarations  or  sponsions  and  vows  to  GotL  The  first 
'  question,  whto  one  is  presented  (ot  orders,  is;  Do  you  trust  that 
'  you  are  intoardly  mov^  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this 
^  affict$     To  which  he  is  to  answer,  He  trusts  he  is.     It  has  oft 

*  been  lamented  that  many  come  to  receive  orders  ^before  ever 
^  they  have  seriously  read  over  the^e  questions,  and  exiamined 
^  thenu^ves,  whether  they  could,  with  a  good  conscience,  make 

*  the  answer»  there  prescribed.  •  •  If  it  were  well  apprehended, 

*  tibie  heat  that  many  have  to  get  into  orders  would  soon  abate.' 
So  wrote  t)^e  good  bishop  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  ifty  years 
ago.  We  cannot  be  surprieedy  therefore,  at  hearing  now  that 
tii^Fe  are  scrupulous  persons  in  the  Universities  who  have  been 
easting  about  for  some  explanation  by  which  they  can  more  eati». 
fi&ctonly  interpret  some  parts  of  their  ordination  vow,  or  better 
reconeile  apparently  conflicting  duties.  A  feeling  of  this  has  led 
tie  a  m6dem  &eory,  on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid,  —  that  a 
Tutor  has  the  undetgraduates  oi  his  college  for  his  parishioners; 
Und  we  are  told  by  some  tutors,  that  tmless  they  are  allowed  to 
aeconnt  themselveB  pastors  to  theur  pupils  (or,  we  might  almost 
say,  father^confessors — so  intimate  a  right  of  cat^hising  id 
daimed),  they  will  feel  it  of^posed  to  their  ordination- vow  to 
bold  the  place  of  Tutor  at  dL*  There  could  not  be  a  broader 
acknowledgment  of  their  false  position ;  for  they  are  ordiiined 
not  on  thc&r  tutorship,  but' on  their  fellowship.  If  the  theotfy  is 
worth  any  thing,  eveiy  theological  Fellow,  not  every  Tutor 
only,  is  a  parish  priest  to  the  young  students :  while,  in  fact,  the 
pi^esence  of  trndexgraduatee  not  on  the  foundation  (who  are  the 
great  majority  in  almost  every  college}  is  an  accident  ndt  eon- 
templated  in  the  Statutes,  and  wholly  unconnected  •  tvith  the 
statutory  command  to  take  Holy  Orders. 

'  Bevert  to  the  state  of  things  Out  of  which  the  Statutes  arose^ — 
And  what  do  we  find  in  a  college  ?  Smiietimes  twelve  Scholars, 
twelve  FellowB,  and  a  Head :  so  that  we  might  have  thirteen 
pastors  to  minister  to  twelve  youtl^ul  parishioners*  Sometimes 
the  scholars  are  fewer,  and  a  part  of  them  miiay  be  old  enough  to 
be  ordained  themsdves.  In  short,  this  whole  system  of  clerh^ 
ship  is  manifestly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Protefttttntism,  and 
to  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Ordination  Service.  The  remedy 
for  the  fidse  pomUon  of  the  Tutors  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  after 
thought  of  a  theory  which  cripples  the  UniversitieB  for  ikm 
proper  intellectual  ends,  but  in  resdnding  the  College  Statutes 
which  constrain  the  Fellows  to  take  Oiders. 
'    When  shall  we  learn  that  the  interests  of  eoxmorroti^m  and 
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reform  alike  require  that  every  inatitirtion  should  be  made  as 
effectual  as  poesible  for  itB  proper  purpose?  Aud  that  what 
ought  to  be  '  the  two  eyes  of  Greece/  do  not  exist  to  be  merely 
out- works  of  the  State*Church-^  seminaries  for  the  exclusive 
trainioff  of  its  miuistry  and  for:  the  early  sfajepherding  'Of  its 
fold?  Slackstoue  informed  his  Oxford  audience^  when  he  read 
them  his  Commentaries  as  lectures,  that  thdr  *  Colkiges  wer0 
'  foimded  for  two  purposes :  1*  For  tlie  promotioki  ^  piety  and 
*  learning  by  proper  regulations  and  ordinances :  2.  For  import^ 
^ing  assistance  to  the  members  -oi  thoee  bodies^  in  order  [to 
'  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  devotion  and  studies  with  greater 
^  ease  and  assiduity*'  The  Colleges^  thtoefwe,  ure  means  tO'eodflK 
and  we  desire  nothing  better  thftn  that  every. regulation  attd 
erdinaace  oonoeomiag  uiem — compulsory  Orders  among  tberesb 
*<-  should  be  tried  by  their  tendency  to  advwoe  these  wd^ 

That  the  existing  system  -is  far  6uHn  being  as  favourable  to. 
such  high  objects,  as  they  are  capable  of  beun  ik^de,  is  undeni* 
able.  To  say  nothing  about  non-r^ident  Felbws,  and  i*e8ident 
Fellows  not  Tutors-*- who  look.Mpmih^r  fellowships  as  enljt 
ao  much  income^  and  are  of  no  uae  ait  all  for  strictly  aotidemical 
purpo8es»-***nearly  every  clerical  .tutor/ is  f&traoted  belrween  tw» 
protessions,  and  is  unable  to  ooake  up  his  mind  to  give  his  whole 
strength  to  literature.  F0w  of  tbeniy  indeed)  would  feel  it 
respectable  to  avow  this  as  thd:  ititended  object  of  their  livety 
Many  are  glad  ^to  get  a  little •  pariahs  or  at  least- a  leetureahip^ 
ia  order  that  their  clerical  pretensions  may  BOt  be  ^uite*  iu; 
abeyanoe ;  while  those,  whot  are  mere  iutoiss,.  satisfy  their  ct^rkr 
sciences  in  part  by  the  theory  juak  aUuded  to^^^^m  part  by  th^ 
hope  that  in  a  few  years'  time  they  may  marry,  and  retire  to 
proper  ecclesiastjic«d  pursuits.  Aa  they  take  their  post  ^  ,^in 
early  age^  have  to  lecture  on  many  miscellaneous  subject^  an^ 
find  their  time  cut  up  by  the  routipeof  coll^^e  bipuuuess,  i^yevk 
the  >mo6t  energetic  minds  labour  -uadeir  extipeme  diaadvantage&i 
Besides  which,  in  aggravation  of  all  othev'  difficulties,  the  prohibi* 
tion-to  m«unry  (the  remains,  iti  this  li^t,4)f  ^a  byegone  supersti^ 
tion)  robs  the  University  of  her  aUest  soiis,  long  before  they* 
have  reached  their  prime  of  intellect  and  attammetit.  By 
enforcing  ordination  on  the  Fellows,  now  that  the  cplleges  hav6 
become  supreme  over  the  University,  not  only  is  the. field  of 
Arts  but  half  cultivated  (because,  as  fc  have  said,  the  clergy^ 
who  have  undertaken  the  duty,.sddom  dare  devote  tliemselves  to 
it  with  the  exdusiveness  which  it  requires),  but  the  TJieoIogfic^l 
faculty  itself  also  is  starved*  -  In  the  first  place,  the  highest 
talent  is  drained  off  from  it  into  the  Arts ;  but  next  and  duefly^ 
men  of  genius  feel  (if  they  do  not  knuw)  that  it  is  impossible  for 
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any  human  Intellect  to  compose  theological  lectures  which  shall 
not  be  dead  and  formal,  as  long  as  this  department  is  estranged 
from  the  active  and  oTerflowing  science  of  the  age*  Scholars  are 
painfully  aware  that  neither  Theology,  nor  any  of  its  branches, 
has  flourished  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  many  years :  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  caimat  flontleh  while  tests  are  imposed  and 
Fellows  made  clergymen  by  compulsion.* 

In  what  we  have  written,  we  have  been  <)esirous  of  looking 
at  the  subject,  solely  from  its  academical  peint  of  vi^w. 

Fixed  articles,  which  fi)re6tsdl  conclusions,  make  the  pursuit 
of  truth  needless,  idle,  dangerous;  and  stultify  the  position 
of  men  engaged  in  specnlation  and  inquiry.  Tbeiieis  not  a 
science  of  any  importance^  which  is  not  liable  to  be  stiflod  by 
ikte  fear  of  its  coming  into  ooUision  with  authoritatively  enacted 
conclusions*  Whether  it  be  astronomy,  mCMrals,  or  biblical 
jrf)ilology,  eoclestastical  history,  or  mental  plnlosophy,  geology 
or  ethnology^  physiology  or  ii|yth<4ogy,  we  are  never  a  pnoH 
safe:  the  sensitive  eye  is  perpetually  desoerying  rodcs  a-head* 
It  may  often  hi^pen  that  tfaet«  is  no  refd  oontmdiction,  as 
IS  now  the  prevailing  bdief  conoerning  tiie  GopeamieBD  syfl^m 
and  the  Old  Testament;  yet  tfais^  cannot  be^  aaoertained,  unless 
the  controversy  is  idlowed  to  be  fidrly  fought  out*  Time  whq 
go  JBtraightforward  after  truth,  are  liable  to  the  imputatioa  of 
heterodoxy,  and  indeed  of  dishonesty,  at  tliefaandof  otfac^rs^ 
-^  who  seem  to  forget  that  to  lyaorifice'OUr  obligations^  i»  tvalh 
and  God  for  engagements  to  lAan^  is  a  fkr  worse  dishonesty  -^ 
although  the  ktter  beinfg  a  sin  committed  in  secret,  no  tangible 
proof  of  it  can  be  btxmgbt  before  a  human  tribuiiak    On  the 

—J ! ■  ■   .   ''     , '. !■   '  •      I  ,  '  ..  . —        «t — i-  i  .li.    .1  .<t  .'^ 

.  ♦  Of  course  an  objection  win  be  raised  against  interfering  with 
i'oiunders*  Statutes ;  but  they  have  be^  overrnled  in  equally  iseriood 
matters  already,  and  ought  to  be  so,  as  often  aS'iheehange  of  positioil 
intbe'eoU^ges-niay  make  their^ statute  hurtful  to  tiie  tme intsresia 
of  tiie  University*  Are  we  ask^d  to  name .  a  precedent  ?  There  ar# 
tbirty^six  ooU^es  ^t  Canxbridge  and  Oxford ;  of  these  only  six  hav^ 
been  added  sinoe  the  Beformatipn,  Of  course,  other  rcontemporaneoua 
changes  would  be  necessai;yy  regulating  the  terms  and  coixditions 
upon  which,  for  the  future,  fellowships  should  be  held.  It  is  ob- 
served in  *Huber'»  English  Dniversi ties'  (i.  179.)  that  it  is  only  by 
custom  that  Fellowships  are  held  on,  until  vacated  by  a  benefice. 
The  Universities  are  bodies  as  national  in  their  true  vocation^  aa 
the  legislature  itself:  and  their  principles  and  spirit  ought  to  h^ 
equally  etikiged.  There  can  be  no  reasoni^le  distinction  in  tha 
case  of  the  Colleges,  when  We  consider  the  relatictB  in  whicfa;they 
Stand  to  the  Universities,  ther  duties  which  the;y  have  to  pepforin^  an4 
the  privileges  which  they  possess.  .;  ^ 
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wholei  as  men  are  constituted,  few  can  be  expected  to  choose 
the  bolder  course,  and  expose  themselves  to  most  unpleasant 
imputations ;  the  majority  will  infer,  that  since  they  may  not 
follow  out  the  conclusions  of  science,  should  it  happen  to  oon<*> 
tradict  any  thing  in  the  formularies,  it  is  wiser  not  to  know  too 
much  about  the  matter.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  only  those 
sciences  are  likely  to  live  and  thrive  which  stand  in  no  relation 
at  all  to  religion ;  as  Greek  and  Latin  philology,  (limited  to 
Pagan  authors,)*  formal  logic,  (excluding  its  applications,  which 
Are  dangerous,)  pure  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics, — 
which  nevertheless,  in  the  strictest  circles,  are  look^  upon  as 
not  quite  safe,  since  they  accustom  the  mind  to  demand  pr6of; 
Thus  the  boast,  that  'Science  is  the  handmaid  to  Beligion,* 
fidls  to  nothing ;  for  Religion  is  so  afraid  of  her  handmaid  be- 
coming her  mistress,  that  she  dares  not  use  her  services  at  alL 

In  such  ways  the  domination  of  a  fixed  ^reed  blights  the 
JFruitfolness  of  our  Universities ;  and -^  in  an  age  abounding  with 
genius,  talent,'  profound  and  varied  learning,  and  in  a  country 
which  is  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  prat^tical  enterprise 
and  sagacity, '— depresses  our  speculative  powers,  and  drives 
the  bluest  science  away  from  its  natured  seats.  The  cure  is 
simple, — to  rescmd  the  test  at  once ;  a  process  which  will  iftjure 
no  one,  disturb  no  one  in  his  position,  destroy  no  fixed  expect- 
Ancies,  distress  no  one's  conscience;  but  will  Tclieve  numbers 
who  groan  in  secret,  and  will  set  them  free  for  nobler  work  than 
has  hitherto  been  allowed  them. 

Mr.  Ward's  volume,  with  which  this  article  is  headed,  is 
accompanied  by  a  preface  written  with  much  ability,  and  in  the 
true  SfMirit  of  a  Reformer.  He  dwells  not  only  on  the  evil  which 
has  oconiHed  us  in  the  present  article,  but  on  the  constitution*  of 
the  Colleges  and  their  relation  to  the  Universities.  The  body 
of  the  work  contains  a  careful  and  accurate  translation  of  the 
code  of  University  kwff  compiled  under  the  sanction  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  object  of  these  statutes  was  in  ii  great  measure  to  favour  the 
High  Church  views  of  the  seventeenth  century :  and  naturally 
iio  I^utitan  was  appointed  to  assist  in  their  compilation.  The 
subject  wa0  developed  at  large  in  this  journal  many  years  ago. 
It  is  now  much  better  understood  by  the  nation ;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
valuable  comments  will  no  longer  seem '  paradoxioal  or  nnne- 
eessaiiy. 

The  case  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  the  English  Universities.  Only  the  in- 
tellectual effect  of  the  monopoly  and  constridnt  of  an  academic 
test  has  been  mors  pronounced  in  the  instance  of  the  ^silent 
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<  fliflter : '  while  the  moral  aoandal  of  an  interested  confotantj 
has  been  brought  out  there  more  distinctly^  and  made  appear 
more  direot  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  the  woiist  and 
most  oharacteristio  feature  in  the  diversity^  is  the  aggravated 
form  which  the  political  provocation  .of  exclusion  takea  To 
deny,  the  Boman  Catholic  dissenter  -—  in  other  words^  to  deny 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people. —  an  equality  of  right,  and 
place,  and  benefit  in  their  only  Irish  University,  is  plainly  more 
impolitic  and  more  unjust  than  the  corresponding  case  in 
England  e  *-*  since  it  involves  greater  numbers^  greatei:  privations 
and  indignity,  and  infinitely  greater  peril  If,  on  the  one  hand^ 
there  can  be  no  more  destructive  and  suicidal  cry  than  that  of 
f  Ireland  for  tl^e  Irish '  —  meaning  thereby  a  seveiance  from  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain :  So  on  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  national  demand  more  reasonable,  more  imperative  and  im* 
mediate— *- as  far.  as  it  shall  be  understood  to  represent  the  full 
right  and  title  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  shace  and 
share  alike,  to  every,  advaatage  of  emolument  and  honour,  which 
their  natiooaL  institutions  can  afford.  In  1794,  the  Roman 
Catholic^  who  before  that  bad  been  excluded  altogether,  was 
admitted, t<>  his  academical  degree;  but  not  to  any  place  of 
ftrofit,  honour,  or  authority.  The  door  was  opened  to  him ;  he 
mounted  th^  stepis,  only  to  learn  from  a  policeman  in  the  pas* 
sage  that  he  could  go  no  farther.  Half  measures  did  not  answar 
iritb  the  Isgislative  franchise  >  they  will  not  with  the  educationaL 
Nor  ought  they. 

Tber  exposure  of  this  grievance  is  the  principal  object  of  a 
vsolume  liMbely  published  und^r  the  title  of,  '  the  Constitutional 
'  History  .of  the  University  of  Dublin.'  This  history  is  soqb 
told»  It.  was  founded,  by  Queen  ElizabeUi  '  for  the  country  ;* 
and  lai^y  endowed,  principaUy  by  Elizabeth  h^n^elf j  by  J^mefr 
J*,  and  ih^  oorpc^pati^  of  Pabluu  It  was  perverted  to  sectarian 
pinposes  by  exclusive  laws,  under  Charles  L  ^md  his  charter  of 
];$37.  •  The  Jititia  bocA,  which  tells  us  this  and  a  great  deal  more, 
is  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Heron,  one  of  the  academical  victims  of  the 
present  system* 

There  lure  two  sorts  of  victims  under  the  present  system ; 
those  who  lose  ooU^ge  offioes  by  it,  but  keep  their  conscience } 
and  those  who  do  violence  to  their  conscience  .in  order  to  obtain 
the  offioeb  Mr.  Heroiji  was  of  the  first  of  these. 
'  *  The  practice  of  '^turning  for  scholarship"  was  almost  the 
f  first  thing  ^he  says)  whioh  attracted  my  attention  in  Trinity 
f  CoUwe.  Ajttendaoce  at  the  .Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Suppei^ 
f  accoicmng  to  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church,  is  required 
«  firom  all  candidates  f6r  scholarship.     The  emoluments  attached 
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*  to  that  office  are  thus  directly  placed  in  the  way  of  the  CathoHed 

*  of  Irebnd,  as  a  temptation  to  renounce  their  religion.     It  was 

*  a  question  whether  the  Board  was  legally  justified  in  excluding 

*  Catholics  from  scholarship.  In  the  year  1843,  I  presented 
^  myself  as  a  candidate.     My  answering  entitled  me  to  be 

*  dected,  but  I  refused  to  take  the  sacrament,  and  the  Board 

*  consequently  excluded  me.     I  tried  the  legality  of  that  ex* 

*  chision,  and  the  question  was  decided  against  me.' — (Fre&ce.) 

But  there  is  another  class  of  victims  t  the  *  apostates  for  Incre^ 
^  among  those  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
'  gentry  of  Ireland.'  From  before  the  face  of  the  insincerity 
thus  generated,  in  their  case  the  veil  is  raised. 

'This  last  is  no  unfounded  assertion^     There  hare  been 

*  many  among  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  who  dated  their 

*  Protestantism  from  the  time  when  they  **  turned  for  scholar- 
^  **  ship."     The  apostacy  for  scholarship  in  Trinity  College^ 

*  even  now,  excites  but  little  surprise.     Of  those  who  thus  con« 

*  form,  some  remain  in  their  new  creed,  and  even  become  minis^ 

*  ters  of  the  Established  Church ;  others,  on  the  expiration  of 

*  the  five  years  during  which  the  scholarship  lasts,  return  to  the 

*  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  after  having  profaned  with 

*  nnholy  lips  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eudbarist.     This  latter  xslasd 

*  enjoys  the  nickname  of  quinquennesy  from  the  five  years  during 

*  which  they  were  Protestants.' 

*  But  there  is  a  third  victim  from  this  wretched  policy :  theiiT 
coimtry  —  unhappy  Ireland :  aye,  and  perhaps- a  fourdi-^thd 
British  empire ;  which,  though  Ireland  cannot  rail  away  the 
bond,  her  dissenolons  may  distract,  and  weaken,  and  pull  down^ 
In  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Heron  expresses  npon  this  point,  it 
may  be  seen  that  he  represents  the  better  class  of  Irish  Bomad 
Catholics ;  those  who  are  most  aware  Of  the  value  of  a  highef 
education,  and  those  who  would  most  rejoice  to  see  a  reall]^ 
United  Kingdom. 

*  Education  alone  cannot  remsdn  a  monopoly.  •  •  •  No  Irish 
^  manufactures  of  wool  or  other  commodities  are  now  destroyed, 

*  that  they  may  flourish  in  another  land.  But  education  is  still 
^  denied,  to  advance  the  inteUect  of  the  nation.     In  Ireland 

*  education  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Catholics  is  ne^ 
^  glected ;  among  the  peasants,  until  very  lately,  it  was  unknown* 

*  Sectarian  intolerance  blights  the  land.     Two  tasks  are  fo9 

*  that  statesman  to  perform  who  wishes  to  achieve  the  prosperity 

*  of  Ireland,  and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  her  people  for  ever :  — ' 

*  to  destroy  the  last  incentives  to  sectarian  animosity,  and  tof 

*  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  people*  No  step  could  be 
^  more  effectual  towards  the  accomplishment  ct  both  these  great 
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^  good  works,  than  the  opening  of  the  emolunieiits  of  Irelaod'a 
^  only  Universitj  to  the  free  oompetition  of  alL'  Ko  step  could 
'  be  more  effectual  towuds  future  prosperity  thaa  the  removal. 
^  of  thia  check  upon  the  education  of  Catholics  —  than  the  de- 
^  atruetion  of  the  last  stronghold  of  intolerance  within  the  island** 
Coi^stitutioaal  equality  has  been  granted,    *  Catholic  judges 

<  are  on  the  bench ;  Catholic  magistrates  have  broken  tbroMgh 

<  the  exdusiveness  of  the  old  Irish  squierarchy ;  Catholics  fill  the 
^  corporations ;  Catholics  speak  and  vote  in  the  Parliament  of 
^  die  realm;  Catholic  privy-councillors  advise  tiieir  sovare^n; 

*  la  it  not  so  plain  that  it  is  only  in  Ireland  one  would  have  to 

*  say  it,  that  it  is  moat  e3q)edient  for  the.  interests  of  the  state 
1  that  those  men^  permitted  to  rise  through  ability  to  the  hig^hest 
\  stations  in  the  land,  should  not  in  their  youth  receive  an  in^riop 

*  edoeatioa?  Tlieae  men  should  not  in  their  youth  be  galllid 
'  by  aectaman  excluaion;  aad  be.almoat  compelled  to  carrpr  Twith 
*,  them  through  life  the  reaentment  thus  excited  at  the  time  of 
^their  education.'  Much  depends  on  marshalling  priorJ^es; 
emancipation  surely,  had  best  have  begun  here* 

Yet  thiaelaaa  is  the  negjlected  class*  The  College  of  May* 
neoth  has  been  enlarged.  ^  Five  hundred  of  the  middle  classes 
i^xA  Iveland  ai^  receiving  education  tbere^  to  become  the  mitilia^ 
^  tera  of  ita  Catbolie  cJiAuch.'  Grants  to  the  Board  of  National 
Education  have  been  liberally  voted:  and  'four  hundred  thou- 
^•aatid  of'tlie  Catholic  peasantKy  are  being  edpoated  at  the 
^  expense  of  the  state  ..to  become  worthy  'citizens.'.  >  But  upon 
the  prinoiple  and  spirit  on  i^hieh  the  University  of  Dublin  is 
conducted)  out  of-  a  population  of  seven  millions,  only  about 
thirty  enter  College  every  year.  *  Only  one  hundred  .<Uid  twenty 
^  Catholic,  studento)  including  all  the  <dasses»  ar^  at  present  on 

<  theibooks  of  the  only  University  in  Ireland.  The  rest' of  the 
f  aona  <^  the  Cath<Ji(^  gentxy- either  pass  the  most  precious  years 
^  of  their  lives  in  lounging  idleness,  or  are  copnpeUed  to  havi^ 
^]?e4ourae  to  th^  OoUsgesr  in  Fi?ancie  or  Belgiiun,  whence  they 
^retuim  with  no  sentiments. pf  loyalty  towardsthegovern^nent 
f-  which,  thus  exilea  ithem.'  Mr.  Heron  acknowledges  warmly 
the  great  merits  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  place  of  edupa- 
tion«  Thia  makes  him  the  more  iMient  that  a  Koman  Catholic 
cannot  go  there,  except  as  into  an  atmosphere  of  prqselytism, 
OP  under  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  forces  a  majority^  so 
f^D&Bkt  as  to  constitufte  the  nation,  to  stand  aloof.     ^  The  syetem 

*  of  edueation  \a  grand  and  comprehensive:  but  there  if  one 

*  fatolt — the  University  of  Ireland  is  exclusive,  not  national; 
^  it  is  considered  by  its  rulers  to  be  the  Divinity  School  of  the 

*  Froteatant  churchy  not  the  University  of  the  nation.'    We 
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li€ttrt3y  wish  that  tlie  Irish  Confederation  wonld  busy  itself  witfar 
a  practical  question  like  this,  and  not  lose  its  way  in  the  Utopitf 
of  repeal,  or  among  the  mis»*able  preliminaries  of  civil  war. 

The  inconsistency  with  which  these — »as  indeed  most — exclu- 
sions are  applied,  is  no  slight  presumption  against  them*  At 
Oxford,  its  fatthfbl  sentinels  challenge  the  new  comer  on  his  first 
arrival :  if  he  has  not  the  pass^word  ready,  he  cannot  enter.  On: 
the  other  hand,  the  Cambridge  authorities  have  ventured  to  Txxrt 
the  risk  of  any  contamination  which  the  posriUe  presence  of  sf 
dissenter  among  their  undergraduates  may  introduce ;  and  th^ 
security  attributed  to  subscription  is  delayed,  until  the  actoat 
taking  of  the  degree.  The  emoluments  of  Trinity  College,' 
Dublin,  with  the  exertion  of  a  few  prizes  open  to  competition; 
are  jealously  watched  as  a  perquisite  of  the  Established  Churdi.' 
But,  since  1794,  Koman  Catholics  have  been  admitted  to  de^ 
grees  there  —  the  relaxation,  however,  is  confined  expressly  tor 
Koman  Catholics:  while,  one  branch  of  its  professorships — that 
of  medicine — is  as  expressly  declared  by  an  act  of  1808,  to  b^ 
open  to  ^  Protestants  of  all  nations.'  Indeed,  one  of  the  professors 
is  at  present  an  Unitarian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universities 
of  Scotland  have  no  restriction  on  degrees ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
been  rector  of  Glasgow:  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
Sootch  Episcopal  Church  preferred  a  suit  against  the  Universitj^ 
of  Glasgow  for  the  recovery  of  certain  exhibitions  as  having 
been  founded  by  Snell,  an  Episcopalian,  and  obtained  a  judgment 
in  its  favour.  The  Scotch  legislature  had  imposed  its  restraints 
upon  another  part  of  the  system  than  that  of  its  bursaries  and 
degrees.  It  put  its  shackles  on  the  teachers  only :  and  accord- 
ingly, by  the  Act  of  Security  (a.d.  1707),  engrafted  into  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  all  university  professorships  are  strictly  limited 
to  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  law  established. 

The  object  of  this  diversified  legislation  has  been  the  same  od 
all  hands ;  — to  promote  uniformity  of  faith  and  secure  particular 
establishments,  by  giving  a  preference  and  predominance  to 
certain  opinions :  it  being  assumed  by  the  legislator  in  every  case 
(Vf  preference,  that  the  opinions  which  he  patronises  are  true,  but 
of  that  particular  species  of  truth  which  is  all  the  safer  for  being 
protected  against  equal  treatment,  comparison,  and  discussion* 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  price  paid  for  success  in  these 
experiments.  If  England  and  Ireland  appear  to  have  succeeded 
it  is  only  within  the  Universities  and  their  charmed  eircle.  For 
look  beyond  their  college  walls.  Protestant  dissent  is  prospering 
in  England,  with  a  census  of  millions  annually  increasing — while 
in  Ireland,  Boman  Catholic  dissent  (for  so  an  Irish  Protestant 
Establishment  compels  us  to  describe  it)  reigns  almost  supreme: 
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But  in  the  cases  of  both  iEJngland  and  Ireland,  filihougfa  thd 
legislature  has  failed  in  its  national  object,  it  haa  carried  out  thei 
Mitdeinic  means  to  which  it  trusted.  The  law  has  been  observed 
within  the  pales  of  the  Uniyersities.  Not  so  in  the  ca3e  of 
Scotland.  At  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  independent  legislaturQ 
of  Scotland  had  a  natural  jealousy  of  the  preponderating  powet 
pf  its  new  partner :  and  its  principal  care  was  for  the  priservatioi^ 
of  its  rule  of  faith  and  church  govemment.  These  permanent 
objects  were  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  secured,  by  stipulating 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Universities,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  retain  the  monopoly  of  instruction.  What, 
however,  has  been  the  result  ?  The  jealous  statute  has  been 
for  many  years  systematically  evaded ;  and  the  leading  ohairs  of 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  at  this  moment  oeciq^ied  by 
schismatical  professors: —  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  sama 
time,  without  any  injury  that  we  ever  heard  of,  to  the  complete 
and  correct  discharge  of  all  their  duties  academical 

The  Act  of  Security  (1707,  c.  5u  of  the  Scottish  Parliament), 
after  providing  that  the  true  Protestant  Keligion,  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  as  ratified  by  the  act  1696,  c.  5.,  witK 
the  form  of  Church  Grovernment  by  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  shall  remain  and  continue 
unalterable,  proceeds  to  declare  that,  *  in  all  time  coming,  nor 
'  Professors,  Principals,  Begente,  Masters,  or  others  bearing 
^  office  in  any  University  College  or  School  within  tfais.ldng-* 
^  dom,  be  capable,  or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the 

*  exercise  of  their  said  functions,  but  such  as  shall  own  and 

*  acknowledge  the  Civil  Gt>vemment  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to 

*  be  prescribed,  by  the  acts  of  Parliament :  cis,  also,  that  be/are, 

*  or  at  their  admissians  they  do  and  shall  acknowledge  and  profess, 

*  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith  as  the 
'  coTifession  of  fheir  Faith ;  and  that  they  will  practise  and  con^ 
^  form  themselves  to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  this  Church, 

*  and  submit  themselves  to  the  Government  and  discipline  thereof, 
^  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prefudice  or  stdh- 

*  version  of  the  same;  and  that  before  the  respective  Pres-< 
'  byteries  of  their  bounds,  by  whatsoever  gift,  presentation,  or 

*  provision  they  may  be  thereto  provided.'  All  other  tests  are 
absolutely  prohibited  by  a  subsequent  clause ;  and  there  are  no 
other  statutes  making  any  alteration  on  this  provision.  Indeed, 
it  is  declared  unalterable ;  though  the  position  in  which  the 
Scotch  Univefsities  now  find  themselves  shows  the  folly  of 
human  attempts  at  perpetuity. 

The  Test  here  introduced  only  applies  to  teachers.  It  is  to 
he  remarked  that,  while  the  fraraers  of  this  act  were  so  seduloua 
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for  the  permanency  of  its  operation^  they  made  one  grand  omis* 
sion  in  its  machinery,  —  in  not  providing  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
enforced,  or  at  whose  suit  the  Test  is  to  be  imposed.  Accord* 
ingly,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  come  to  he,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  absolutely  inoperative ;  and  both  fai  Edinbuigh  and 
Glasgow,  Episcopalians,  against  whom  the  Act  was  specially 
directed,  have  during  all  that  time  constantly  held  chairs  in  the 
Univermty  without  being  required  to  take  the  Test.  In  the 
Edinburgh  University,  at  this  moment,  the  Chairs  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Bhetoric,  History,  Music,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and,  we  believe,  the  Practice  of  Physic,  are  held 
by  Episcopalians  —  Professor  Wilson  and  Professor  Forbes 
being  the  two  most  distinguished  names. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  for  many  years  to  disturb  this 
tacit  burial  of  the  Act  of  Security,  till  the  divisions  which  lately 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  non-theo** 
logicfd  professors  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  yet  retained  their 
professorships ;  —  for  instanc-e.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  holds 
the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews.  On  its  being- 
sought  to  eject  him  in  consequence,  he  denied  the  title  of  the 
Presbytery  to  enforce  the  act^  and  they  did  not  persevere. 
This  question,  however,  has  been  since  brought  to  an  issue,  in  a 
recent  appointment  to  the  Hebrew  Chair  in  Edinburgh  Uni<* 
Tersity«  The  town  council,  as  patrons,  appointed  a  Mr.  Mac- 
douall,  a  member  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  required  to 
take  the  Test,  and  refused.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
presented  an  application  for  an  interdict  or  injunction  against 
his  admission ;  but  the  court  found  they  had  no  title.  The  court 
however  sustained  the  title  of  a  minority  of  the  ooundl  and  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  pro- 
fessors, to  require  the  signature:  consequently  Mr.Macdouall 
has  not  been  admitted. 

Of  the  body  of  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh,  as 
now  constituted,  at  least  twelve  out  of  twenty-nine  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Established  Church,  and  at  least  six  were  never 
asked  to  take  the  Test.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that 
to  keep  up  the  Test  for  non-theological  chairs,  is  merely  to  con- 
tinue a  system  —  the  original  principle  of  which  has  been  long 
surrendered  —  in  order  that  it  may  be  degraded  from  time  to 
time  into  an  engine  of  personal  or  party  annoyance.  If  protec- 
tion were  wished  for  or  required  —  which  it  is  not  —  the  Test 
is  quite  ineffectual,  it  being  only  available  on  application  by  the 
patron  or  the  professors.  The  first,  in  the  onUnary  case,  will 
not  appoint  a  party  whom  he  intends  to  disqualify;  the  last  wiU 
not  in  general  be  desirous  of  restricting  the  limits  of  their  own 
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freedom.  And  xiow  that  one-Half  at  least  of  tKe  Presbyterians 
of  Scotiand,  while  they  conform  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
disown  the  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  the  situation  of 
the  Universities  under  the  Test  has  become  worse  than  absurd. 
Mr.  Macdouall,  who  was  rejected  the  other  day,  holds  every 
tenet  in  theology  which  was  hqld  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Security :  yet  he  is  denied  admission  into  a  body,  into  which 
prelacy  has  found  so  ready  an  entrance. 

Our  first  object  has, been  to  observe  upon  the  nature],  indeed 
tecessary,  effect  of  tests,  especially  in  places  of  education: 
And,  to  show  the  reality  of  the  evil,  we  have  also  afforded  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  of  some  of  these  effects  experi- 
mentally.;—  we  mean,  as  they  are  exhibited,  one  or  more,  with 
characteristic  variances,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Universities 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Universities  of  Ireland  and  of 
Scotland  are  at  a  point,  at  which  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
they  should  long  continue.  The  one  case  is  full  of  danger,  the 
other  of  ridicule :  both  are  anomalous,  discreditable,  and  unjust. 
If  there  should  be  found  to  be  but  one  solution  for  their 
dilemma — the  removal  of  the  Test ;  — what  the  irresistible  force 
of  circumstances  shall  have  done  for  them,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  gentler  influence  of  reason  and  good  example  may  also  bring 
about  in  behalf  of  the  English  Universities.  They  are  the 
Universities  of  the  past.  So  much  the  better.  And,  we  have 
a  pleasure  in  believing  that,  unless  they  are  obstinately  bent  on 
resting  upon  past  usefulness  and  past  renown,  nothing  can 
prevent  them  from  •being  the  universities  of  the  future,  with 
Durham  and  London  in  their  train. 


Abt.  VIIT.  —  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
A  Biography^  in  four  books.  By  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Author  of  the  Lives  of  Statesmen  of  the  Common^ 
wealth.     Bradbury  and  Evans. 

/^NCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  pretty  little  village  of  Lissoy,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  barony  of  Kilkenny  "West,  a  young 
woman,  afterwards  known  as  Elizabeth  Delap,  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  little  boy  *  impenetrably  stupid'  his  first  book.  *  La- 
'  hour  dire  it  was  and  weary  woe '  to  that  little  boy ;  but  not 
seemingly  an  event  of  much  importance  to  the  literary  world. 
The  sign-posts  to  Knowledge  are  not,  however,  like  those  set 
up  before  the  gates  at  Versailles,  inscribed  with  laconic  mag- 
niloquence, *  To  Spain,'  *  To  Flanders.'  We  creep  into  the 
h^h  road,  little  knowing  whither  it  will  lead  us,— and  we  have 
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a  natural  curioflity  to  learn  by  wbat  humble  lanes  and  croaainga 
our  fellow-travellera  first  emerged  into  the  great  thoroughfarei 
The  next  glimpse  of  the.  small  alumnus  is  caught  through  the 
cabin-smoke  of  the  village  school,  kept  by  Thomas  Byrne>  a 
retired  quarter-master  of  an  Irish  regiment. '   It  is  a  glimpse;, 
and  no  more,  still  of  a  little  boy,  with  a  manner  for  the  most 
part  uncommonly  serious  and  reserved, — though  when  gay  none 
more  cheerful, — listening  to  his  preceptor's  stories»  whether 
taken  from  the  brisk  adventures  of  a  soldier's  life,  or  the  more 
bewitching  stores  of  &iry    legend ;   now    and   then  making^ 
rhymes ;  now  and  then  reading  such  polite  aids  to  reflection  ae 
'  Moll  Flanders '  or  '  Jack  the  Bachelor.'    From  this  raw  and 
dawning  twilight  we  perceive  our  little  pilgrim  emerge  into 
somewhat  clearer  atmosphere, — presenting  to  us  a  heavy  sickly 
face,  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  placed  upon  the 
thick  shoulders  of  ^  a  stupid  blockhead,'  afc  the  ^  superior '  academy 
of  Mr.  ^Griffin,  of  Elphiui  in  Koscommon.     In  due  time,  how*^ 
ever,  this  ui^>roraising  specimen  of  Humanity,  put  out  to  Know- 
ledge, begins  to  evince  tokens,  erratic  and  uncouth,  of  the  cul- 
ture it  has  reluctantly  received.     Our  little  boy  is  now  a  lad, — 
still  at  school — though  no  longer  at  Mr.  Gri£Bn's, — at  school  at 
Edgeworthstown.     He  presumes  to  have  likings  and  dislikinga 
as  to  the  different  authors  enforced  on  him.     His  schoolfellows 
remember  that  be  was  pleased  much  with  Horace,  more  with 
Ovid^  and  that  he  hated  Cicero,  or  at  least  did  not  highly  es- 
teem him*    His. character  already  assumes  somewhat  of  definite 
shape.     From  out  the  crowd  of  boys,  with  their  general  attri^ 
butes  of  coajnse,  but  healthful  boyhood,  stands  distinct  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy*     Our  pock-marked,  pale-faced,  clumsy  stripling  ia 
noticed  aa  'sensitive,'  over  sensitive.      He  is  quick  to  take 
ofiencei  quiciker  still  to  foigive.     He  is  at  firjst  shy  and  baok-* 
ward;  but  by  degrees  he  is  bold  enough  to  Ipe  mischievous  — 
a^d  xni^ea  a  figure  at  '  Fives.'    He  is  no  longer  considered 
quite  a  blockh^ul, — nay,  though  indolent,  be  is  thought  not 
destitute  of  talents ;  but  the  master  thinks  mere  highly  of  hin» 
than  the  boys.     But  school  closes —  College  begins  —  the  sen^ 
tive,  ugly  boy  is  an  idle  shambling  student  at  Dublin  University. 
A  piece  of  worldly  luck  which  has  befallen  his  family,  1^ 
proved  to  him  a  bitter  affiiction.     He  has  a  sbter  who  has  mar- 
ried  above  her  station,  <  His  father  has  encumbered  his  meanfr 
to  provide  for  that  sister  a  dower  that  nuiy  satisfy  his  piad^.. 
And  our  over-saisitive  youth  must  go  as  a  si^ar  to  the  univer- 
sity at  which  hia  elder  l:»x)ther  had  won  some  distinction,  nay,, 
had  obtained  ^  scholarship,  as  a  pensioner.    A  youth  of  vigois- 
ous  judgment  and  resolute  purpose,  ^-^  one  exuld^g  in.  w;^t 
Erasmus  calls  basikA,  athleticd,  paneraticA  valetudtne^^9k  healthi- 
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ness  of  mind  as  of  body,  royal/  athletic,  and  pancratical, — would 
have  only  the  more  steadily  excited  himself  to  rise  superior  to  a 
meanness  of  circumstance,  which  by  no  means  forbade  industry 
its  rewards,  and  genius  its  career.  But  our  youth  —  though  not 
the  dunce  he  had  seemed  to  his  early  teachers  —  is  far  from 
that  being  ^  teres,  et  rotundus,'  from  whose  surface  the  shafts 
of  fortune  turn  aside.  This  pride  of  his,  so  easily  offended,  is 
terribly  in  his  way  here«  He  is  more  sensitive  of  a  condition 
he  feels  beneath  him  (though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
why,  since  his  father's  means  warranted  no  higher  station,  and 
his  uncle  had  been  a  sizar  before  him,)  than  eager  to  establish 
intellectual  claims  to  respect.  And  to  say  truth,  difficult  would 
it  have  been  for  this  lad,  so  imperfectly  educated,  to  have  forced 
his  way  into  distinction  purely  academic.     ^  The  popular  picture 

*  of  him  in  these  Dublin  University  days,  is  little  more  than  of  a 

*  dow,  hesitating,  somewhat  hollow  voice,  heard  seldom  and  al- 
'  ways  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  class-rooms ;  and  of  a  low- 

*  sized>  thick,  robust,  ungainly  figure  lounging  about  the  College 
'  courts,  on  the  wait  for  misery  and  ill-luck.'  Hitherto  his  father 
has  scraped  means  to  supply  the  niggard  wants  of  a  sizar,  not 
without  reasonable  hope  that  the  son  will  exert  himself,  as  his 
brother  the  pensioner  had  done  before  him,  and  obtain  something 
like  independence  in  the  way  of  a  scholarship.  But  now  his 
father  dies — and  our  lazy,  lounging  student  lives  us  he  can,  by 
small  gifts  from  his  uncle,  or  petty  loans  from  College  friends—^ 
learning  from  the  last  that  worst  and  surest  lesson  in  the  Art  of 
Sinking  —  the  practical  bathos  of  human  life  —  viz.  to  borrow 
without  shame.  Yet  here  —  a  certain  energy,  fitful  and  irre- 
gular, but  energy  still,  breaks  out  —  an  energy  that  rivets  our 
6ye0  to  this  comfortless  picture  —  that  interests  us  in  this  un- 
equal battle  between  Poverty  and  Man.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  redeem  lost  time,  and  wrest 
tlubsistence,  by  patient  labour,  firom  the  resources  the  univer^ 
sity  offfers  to  its  students.  But  he  shuts  himself  up  —  he  com^ 
poses  street  ballads,  he  runs  fbrth  to  sell  them  at  the'Rein  Deer 
Repository  in  Montratfa  Court,  for  five  shillings  a-piece.  '  And 
now  comes  his  reward  — «he  steah  tnU  of  the  CoUeffe  to  hear  thent 
iungi 

"'  With  pflrthetio  eloquence  eiiLclaims  the  last  WogrApJier,  whom 
I9iis  stupid  (HaM  and  idle  student  has  contrived  to  find, '  Happ;^ 
^D^ht-^  worth  all  the  dt*eary  days  4  Hidden  by  somo  dusky 
^iraH,  br '  <:^reepin^  wilMn  darkling  shadows  of  the  iil-l%hted 
'^  tm^ets,  watched  and  wait^  this  p^r  neglected  sizar  for  the  onlv 
^  eflfort  of  his  iffe'whidk'had  not  wholly  &iled !  Few  and  dull,, 
'peitiaps,  ^  beggai's  6udience>  kt  first  $  more  thronging,  ea^r^ 
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and  delighted  when  he  shouted  the  newlj-gotten  ware.  .  .  . 
Grentle  faces  pleased,  old  men  stopping  by  the  way,  young  lads 
venturing  a  purchase  with  their  last  remaining  farthing :  why 
here  was  a  world  in  little  with  its  fame  at  the  sizar's  feet. 
"  The  greater  world  will  be  listening  one  day,'*  perhaps  he 
muttered,  as  he  turned  with  a  lighter  heart  to  his  dull  home.' 
And  this  poor  poet  of  the  ballad  singers,  this  truant  student  with 
his  morbid  sensitiveness  —  and  his  pride,  no  less  unhealthy  per- 
haps in  the  false  direction  it  had  taken — still  has  something,  which 
does  not  always  accompany  over  sensitiveness,  and  is  very  rarely 
found  in  company  with  false  pride:  He  has  ready  sympathy 
for  others.  Tnose  five  shillings  which  his  ballads  have  brought 
him  will  in  all  probability  not  reach  home  undiminished.  That 
audience  listening  to  his  muse  contains  many  more  destitute  than 
himself,  and  pleasure  and  pity  both  unlock  the  poor  poet's  hand, 
and  careless  easy  heart.  ^To  one  starving  creature  with 
*  five  children  he  gave  at  one  time  the  blankets  off  his  bed,  and 
'  crept  into  the  bedding  for  shelter  from  the  cold.' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one  of  right  principle,  tliat  our 
youth  would  have  been  mucL  better  employed  on  the  legi- 
timate studies  for  which  he  was  sent  to  college,  even  on  the 
'  cold  logic  of  Burgersdicius,  or  the  dreary  subtleties  of  Smig* 
'  lesius,'  than  in  writing  street  ballads  sold  at  five  sliillings  a-piece; 
that  his  generosity  would  have  been  better  evinced  in  paying  the 
loans  he  had  borrowed ;  and  that  Ixis  sensitiveness  would  have 
been  more  praiseworthy,  hud  it  reminded  him  that  he  luid  no 
right  to  this  looseness  of  sympathy,  while  he  himself  was  de- 
pendent upon  others.  It  is  indubitably  wrong,  while  abridging 
perhaps  the  decent  wants  of  some  generous  benefactor,  to  in- 
dulge the  luxury  even  of  doing  good.  We  cannot  blame  those 
who  take  the  more  rigid  view  of  amiable  weaknesses  and  cha- 
ritable errors.  But  good  or  ill,  we  describe  our  stu4ent  as  we 
find  him.  And  were  we  to  set  him  up  as  a  model,  few  we  sus- 
pect would  be  his  imitators.  Thus,  then,  our  very  unex- 
emplary  sizar  scrambles  his  way  through  college,  making  small 
progress  in  mathematics,  but  able,  he  himself  boasts,  '  to  turn 
^  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English  with  any  of  them.'  And  as  iliis 
is  the  best  he  can  say  of  his  classical  acquirements,  so  we  must 
suppose  them  to  be  far  from  deep  or  extensive.  He  gets  into 
various  scrapes,  the  worst  of  whicn  is,  the  aiding  and  abetting 
a  memorable  college  riot ;  and  this  or  the  serious  admonition  it 
entails,  spurs  him  up  into  a  laudable  attempt  at  self-retrieval. 
He  tries  for  a  scholarship,  and  actually  gets  an  exhibition; 
Seventeen  out  of  a  fortunate  nineteen  t  last  but  two  on  the 
list     This  exliibition  brings  him  in  thirty  shillings. 
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*  Nunc  est  bibendum/  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus.' 

Seventeenth  on  the  list,  and  thirty  shillings  in  his  pocket  I  it  is 
too  much  for  human  nature, — at  least,  for  that  human  nature^ — 
to  support  with  dignified  equanimity !  He  gives  a  dance  in  his 
rooms  — 

*  Acdpiter  velut 
MoUes  columbas,' 

a  cross  tutor,  who  bears  him  no  good  will,  pounces  upon  him  and 
his  guests.  Caught  in  the  act,  the  punishment  is  condign ;  but 
considering  that  both  the  parties  were  Irish,  and  that  the  offence, 
in  an  English  university,  would  have  entailed  rustication  at  the 
least,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  severe  on  the  exasperated 
tutor,  who  knocks  down  the  sizar.  Next  day  the  sizar  sells  his 
books,  leaves  his  college,  lingers  in  Dublin  till  he  arrives  at  his 
last  shilling,  and  then  sets  off  for  Cork.  His  brother  relieves 
him  from  famine,  clothes  him,  takes  him  back  to  the  Mater — 
who  to  that  rude  son  scarcely  deserves  the  epithet  of  Alma, — and 
patches  up  a  hollow  reconciliation  between  disciple  and  master. 
At  last  our  sizar  takes  his  bajchelor^s  degree,  lowest  in  the  list. 
And  now  behold  him  a  man !  He  is  twenty-one !  The  law  asserts 
that  he  is  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  He  resolves  to  prove  that 
the  law  never  more  flagrantly  indulged  in  its  privileges  of  legal 
fiction.     The  charming  biographer  before  us  says,  *  this  is  tlie 

*  sunny  time  between  two  dismal  periods  of  his  life.'  Sunny, 
no  doubt,  it  seemed  by  contrast  to  our  emancipated  sizar,  for  he 
often  recalled  it  with  a  regret  that  we  believe  to  be  sincere.. 

*  If  I  go,  (he  wrote  in  after  years,)  if  I  go  to  the  opera,  where 

*  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melodj'-,  I  sit 

*  and  sigh  for  Lissoy's  fireside,  and  "  Johnny  Armstrong's 
'  last  good  Night,"  from  Peggy  Golden  ! '  But  whatever  sun- 
shine he  found  here,  little  sunshine  he  brought  to  his  mother's 
cottage.  He  helps,  by  fits  and  snatches,  his  respectable  praise- 
worthy brother  in  the  irksome  drudgeiy  of  teacher  at  the  vil- 
lage school ;  but  more  often  we  find  him  sauntering  into  the 
village  inn  :  there,  (entering  with  him,  we  see  the  scapegrace  in 
full  glory,  presiding  over  lesser  scapegraces,  as  thoughtless  as 
himself,  at  a  kind  of  club,  playing  whist,  singing  songs,  and 
parading  the  scraps  and  remnants  of  Latin  he  has  brought 
home  from  that  Feast  of  Learning  where  he  sate  last  at  the  table. 
Now  and  then,  in  Protean  varieties  of  idleness,  we  may  see 
his  clumsy  careless  figure  bending  over  the  banks  of  the  Inny, 
the  rod  in  his  hand,  or  the  flute  on  his  lips ;  or  hunting  otters  in 
the  Shannon ;  or  throwing  a  sledge-hammer  at  the  fair  of  Bally- 
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mahoB.  HiB  Aiexi3a  entHMt  him  to  tieJce  ordcrd.  But  this 
rude  creature^  bo  little  favoured  by  the  Graees^  ie  not  without  a 
straenge  love  of  personal  finery:  the  black  coat  revolts  him) 
perhaps  other  and  better  reasons  concur  in  making  him  set  his 
face  against  thechurcL  Later  in  life,  he  thought  himself  not 
good  enough  to  read  prayers  in  a  private  family.  He  may  have 
thought  himself  not  good  enough  to  read  them  to  a  congrega- 
tion and  to  enforce  the  lesson  ky  example.  Nevertheless, — -for 
our  vagrant  is  docile  in  his  own  way, — he  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
his  family ;  whether  he  reads  for  orders  is  not  quite  clear ;  but 
he  certainly  applies  for  ordination,  and  as  certainly  is  iiejected : 
some  say  because  he  is  too  young,  others  because  he  has  been 
too  wild  at  college;  one  worthy  witness  believes  because  he 
presented  himself  to  the  bishop  in  scarlet  breeches !  Again, 
new  phases  of  this  disorderly  existence  present  themselves: 
We  see  our  friend,  whom  nothing  hitherto  has  sufficed  to  teach-^ 
what  at  least  we  desire  our  sons  to  learn— in  the  capacity  of  a 
tut^.  Poor  pupil,  what  became  of  thee  S  Soon  lost'  to  that 
oooopation,  we  greet  him  in  setting  out  to  Cork  on  a  good 
horse  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  intent,  it  would  seem,  on 
liiB  £1  Dorado  of  Ataierfca,  and  returning  home  without  a  mx^ 
pence  on  a  lean  beast,  to  whom  he  has  vouchsafed  the  name  of 
Fiddleback,  wondering  '  tiiat  his  mother  is  not  more  rejoic^ 
*  to  see  him !  * 

But  what  matters  the  insensible  evaporation  of  thirty  pounds, 
or  the  metamorphosis  of  plump  horses  into  skeleton  Fiddlebaoks  ? 
Be  it  remembered,  that  our  hero  has  an  uncle, — an  uncle  rarely 
seen,  except  in  the  dd  comedies, — an  uncle  precious,  placable, 
inexhaustible.  Into  those  pockets  whence  thirty  pounds  have 
just  vanished,  the  uncle  sinks  fifty  more,  and  sends  off  the  nephew- 
to  study  the  law.  Arrived  in  Dublin,  with  that  propitiator^ 
offering  to  Themis,  our  youth  thinks  proper  to  pay  bis  first  re^ 
spects  to  Fortune, — is  allured  into  one  of  her  temples,  called  by 
mortals  a  gaming  house,  and  the  Diva  prtBsens  benignantly  appro^ 
priates  to  herself  the  sacrifice  designed  for  an  austerer  goddess. 
Our  unfortunate  adventurer  this  time  has  some  natural  compuno* 
tion :  it  is  long  before  he  owns  what  has  happened.  '  He  is  then 
invited  back  to  the  country,  forgiven  (but  that  of  course)  by  his 
uncle;  stays  a  few  months  with  his  brother,  with  whom  he  un- 
fortunately quarrels ;  and  then  his  friends  exert  themselves  once 
more  to  push  him  on  in  the  world.  The  project  of  the  law  as  a 
profession  is,  however,  abandoned.  It  seems  to  be  tacitly  ao^ 
Kuowledged,  that  a  calling,  which  our  social  infirmities  ordain 
for  the  protection  of  the  pockets  of  others,  is  little  suited  to  one 
who  can  take  such  poor  care  of  his  own.     Filing  Church  and 
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Jjf^iTi  idfat  ia  left  ?  Medicine. '  Again*,  the-  aode  r^psM  iha 
^a^tic  purae  string8,  and*  in  1752,  our  adrenturfMr  sftarta  fbtf 
Sdiabuq^h^  as  a  medical,  stodent  There  he  distingoLshea.  Urn-* 
fl^lf  higUy-^aa  a  capital  ainger  of  Irish  songs.  He  varies  thia 
occupation  by  some  kind  of  employment  (probably  as  tntor)  at 
the  I)uke  of  Hamilton'^i  where  ^  he  is  liked  pmre  as  a  jester 
f  than  companion.'  His  pride  takes  oflS^nce*  and  tUs*  employe 
menty  whatever  it  be,  lasts  little  more  than  a  fcortnight  xL» 
visita  the  Highlands  on  a  hired  horse,  *  about  the  aice  of  a  ram, 
*  who  wattes  away  (trot  he  cannot)  as  pensive  as  his  master.'  But 
if  no  piomiamg  student  in  medicine,  those  with  whom  thia 
atrange  ore«(ture  corresponded,  must  have  been  aware  that  under 
all  defects  of  character  there  was  now  clear  and  distinct  proof 
of  something  to  justify,  botli  in  the  youth  himaelf,  and  in  his 
more  indulgent  friends,  that  ^  knack  of  hoping '  whidi  belonged 
to  his  own  facile  nature.  In  his  letters,  there  are  signs  of  « 
humour  original  and  exquisite; — evidences  of  an  obaervation^ 
not  deep,  perhaps,  -but  keen ;  a  command  of  atyicy  peculiar  at  ono^ 
f(H:  chastened  grace  and  for  lively  ease.  The  letters  were  worth 
paying  for ;— they  generally  were  paid  for.  Meanwhile,  the  Law: 
that  our  medical  student  had  deserted,  pursues  him  re^nge^ 
fully  in  the  ahapea  of  its  wonted  Eumenides — the  bmliffs.  "mtb 
his  usual  goodnature  he  has  been  security  for  one  friend,  and 
with  his  usual  readiness  of  resource,  he  meets  the  penalties  of  the 
flcjburity  by  borrowing  from  others.  Thus  possessed  of  thirty^ 
three  pounds  he  prudently  leaves  £dinbuigh,  and  embarks  iot 
Bordeaux.  Fortunately  he  ^oes  on  shore  at  Ne wcaatle  on  Tyne^ 
and  is  making  very  merry  with  seven  men^  when  in  march  a  aer<« 
geant  and  twelve  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets'  screwed,  and  ar-^ 
ve^bim  as  a  Scotch  Jacobite ;  his  seven  boon  companions  beiug 
Scotchmen  in  the  French  service*  He  remiuns  a  fortnight  in 
prison,  while  the  ship  sails  on  without  him,  aud  sinks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Craronne.  At  last,  per  varm  casue^  our  medical 
nomad  arrives  at  Leyden. 

Here,  perhaps^  attending  lectures,  and  certainly  playing  at 
cards,  be  remains  nearly  a  year  without  an  effort  for  a  degree  i 
be  thinks  it  then  time  to  leave  the  university,  and  for  that 
purpose  borrows,  more  suo^  a  small  sum  from  a  friend.  What- 
ever the  faults  of  our  hero,  we  have  seen  that  at  least  be  waa 
generoua  (borrowers  mostly  are  so) ;  he  passes  a  floruat'a  garden 
and  apenda  the  greater  part  of  the  loan  he  baa  received  in  pm> 
chaaing  costly  roots,  which  he  sends  to  his  uncle.  Thus  relieved 
of  unphilo8(^hical  superfluities,  he  sets  off  frpm  Leyden,  one 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  one  shirt  on  his  back,  and  a  flute  in  his 
hand ;  that  flute — we  beg  pardon  for  so  cursory  and  slighting  a 
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mBDiion  of  that  flute ;  what  was  our  friend  without  it  ?  That 
flute,  dear  mischiefy  had  been  his  soLice  and  perdition.  Woe^ 
and  thrice  woe  to  any  man,  constitutionally  indolent^  with  his  own 
way  to  make  in  this  hard  life,  who  takes  to  the  flute  I  Slow 
will  be  his  advance  in  the  world  with  his  fingers  on  those  fatal 
stops  I — that  flute,  deadliest  of  all  the  friendships  the  sizar  had 
made  at  college — at  every  new  insult  he  had  received  from  man, 
at  every  fresh  disaster  he  had  provoked  from  fortune — ^that  flute 
bad  furnished  inauspicious  vent  for  ^  blowing  ofi^,'  wliat  other- 
wi«e  might  have  been  salutary  *  excitement,'  It  was  as  much 
as  Ulysses  could  do,  what  with  stopping  the  ears  of  his  seamen 
and  having  himself  lashed  to  the  mast,  to  save  his  ship  from 
the  Sirens.  But  when  one  is  not  Ulysses,  and  one  carries  a 
Siren  always  about  with  one  in  one's  own  pocket,  shipwreck 
must  be  the  habitual  incident  of  life !  With  this  flute  he  then 
seta  off  on  a  tour — the  man  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  be  a  scholar, 
a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  and  ought  now  to  be  hard  at  work  in 
qualifying  himself  for  a  doctor !  Travelling  on  foot,  the  flute 
(^fiatjtutitiat  for  once  not  all  perfidious)  opens  to  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  humble  roofs.  He  sees  the  world  to  the  sound  of 
his  own  music. 

Through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  Italy, 
he  pursues  his  wanderings,  and  boasts  that  ^  he  examines  man- 
<  kind  and  sees  both  sides  of  the  picture.'  So  at  last  he  fights  (or 
rather  flutes)  his  way  towards  England,  and  steps  on  shore  at 
Dover.  No  more  flute  playing  now,  poor  vagrant  I — No  doors 
open  here  to  that  disreputable  Siren.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  (thinks  his  last  biographer)  that,  on  the  journey  from 
Dover  to  London,  he  attempted  a  comic  performance  in  a 
country  bam ;  and  at  one  of  the  towns  he  passed  (though 
Heaven  knows  how,  and  curiosity  would  in  vain  guess  where, 
he  is  said  to  have  received  from  some  homicidal  university 
the  physician's  formal  authority  to  slay)  he  yet  implores  to 
be  hired  assistant  in  an  apothecary's  shop. 

In  the  middle  of  February  behold  him  wandering  ^  without 
^  friend  or  acquaintance,  without  the  knowledge  or  comfort  of 
^  one  kind  face,  in  the  lonely,  terrible  London  streets.' 

Whether  he  picks  up  crumbs  as  an  usher ;  whether  he  lives 
among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane;  whether  be  spreads  plaisters 
and  pounds  in  mortars  j^for  an  apothecary  at  the  comer  of 
Monument  Yard ;  he  contrives,  however,  to  elude  famine ;  and 
we  see  him  at  length  physician  in  a  humble  way  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  courteous  and  credulous 
patient,  and  in  spite  of  all  entreaties  to  be  relieved  of  his  hat. 
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liugging  it  tight  over  bis  heart  to  oonceal  a  patoh  in  the  second- 
liimd  velvet 

'  Of  all  earthl  J  means  whereby  man  can  live  by  tbe  sweat  of 
bis  brow,  there  was  none  which  our  friend  so  entirely  de- 
tested, none  for  which  he  was  so  unfitted,  as  teaching  tlie 
young,  idea  how  to  shoot, — he  whose  own  ideas  had  hitherto 
shot  up  aU  ways  but  the  right  one;  yet  this  was  precisely  the 
lot  which  fate  in  its  malice  had  always  hitherto  insisted  to 
obtrude  upon  him.  He  could  never  stretch  out  those  loose, 
unretaining,  awkward  hands  of  his  for  bread,  but  what  some 
sinister  chance  thrust  into  them  the  birch  and  the  horn  book. 
And  suddenly  from  the  unprofitable  employment  of  feeling  the 
pulses  of  patients  who  are  more  likely  to  be  feed  by  him  than 
to  fee  him,  he  is  wrenched  aside  into  that  of  assistant  at  the 
academy  at  Peckham.  '  May  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,* 
saith  he  (speaking  out  of  his  own  heart  though  in  the  lips  of 
another),  *  but  I  had  rather  be  under^tumkey  at  Newgate  I ' 
With  the  most  morbid  desire  that  man  ever  had  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  our  poor  friend  sets  to  work  to  comftiand  it  in  a 
way  peculiarly  his  own.  •  He  plays  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  the 
'  servants  and  the  boys  (of  which  he  had  no  lack  of  return  in  kind), 
^  tells  entertaining  stories,  -  and  amuses  every  body  with  his 
'  flute.'    That  accursed  flute ! 

^  Ble  venena  colchica 
Et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavity  agro  qui  statuit  suo 
Te,  triste  h'gnum  !* — 

But  here  at  length  that  goal,  which  those  wanderii^, 
blundering,  luckless  feet  were  ordained  to  .  reach,  appears 
dim  and  distant.  Dr.  Milner,  the  principal  of  the  Academiy, 
is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  '  Monthly  Beview. ' 
Griffiths,  the  bookseller,  parent  of  that  periodical,  dines 
with  Dr.  Milner,  and  meets  the  usher  at  the  board.  Talk 
turns  upon  the  ^Monthly  Beview'  and  its  new  rival,  the 
^  Gritical,'  set  up  by  Archibald  Hamilton,  assisted  by  Smollett. 
Publishers  have  a  peculiar  instinct  for  discovering  those  who 
can  help  them.  With  scent  more  than  canine,  under  beeches 
the  unlikeliest  to  the  common  eye,  they  detect  the  hidden 
truffle.  Something  said  by  this  thick-set,  pale-faced  usher, 
arrests  the  attention  of  Mr.  Griffiths ;  he  asks  to  be  favoured 
with  a  few  specimens  of  criticism.  The  specimens  are  sent  and 
approved ;  the  usher  leaves  Dr.  Milner's,  and  binds  himself  to 
Mr.  Griffiths  for  one  year ;  to  board  and  lodge  with  the  book- 
seller, receive  a  small  salary,  and  devote  himself  to  the  ^  Monthly 
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*  JEleview.'  Here,  thaii)  tliia  deanltorjr^  rov'mg  Bfint  ^^  hidiertar 
one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea —  settles  at  ladt«  Heius. 
found  out)  as  calling  after  calling  Ina  slipped  horn  him^  his  tnie< 
profession.  Kever  more  wiU  he  be  indolent  now* — the  gajr. 
holidaj  of  life  is  over*  He  is  to  be  an  andion  And  so  fiovt 
^nerges  from  all  the  disguise^of  unsteady,  fiekle,  vagiauitjouth^ 
tho  immortal  effigies  cvf  Oliybb  Goldsmith. 

Thus  far,  we  £^ve  done  little  more  than  avail  ouraelree  of  the 
striking  pictures  which  Goldsmith's  last  biographer  has  ^aced 
before  us :  Piotuties  necessary  to  impress  upon  our  reooUeotioa 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  peculiar  chopnoteristioe  of  a 
writer  whose  popularity  equals  h»^renown.  For^  indeed,  undeir 
all  these  distractions  from  the  r^ular  course  of  education^  the 
^uoation  which  made  Oliver  Goldsmith  what  he  was,  pnxMded- 
steadfa^  uniform,  and  distinct*  From  the  early,  stories  and 
rhymes  of  Thomas  Byrne,  the  soldier  sohoohnaster,  to  the  wan^^ 
derings,  flute  in  hand,  by  the  murmuring  Loire,  Goldsmith 
was  empliatically  a  writer  &om  experience*  What  he  had  seen^ 
what  he  had  felt,  that  he  r^roduced*  Comparaitively  with  hia 
other  gifts,  his  imagination  was  not  vivid>  or  oompreheneiver 
Not  of  him  could  it  be  said  that  he  *  exhausted  woxlds  And  thed 
^  imagined  new.'  It  is  astonishing  that  an  author  who  wrote  sa 
nmch,  who  skimmed  over  so  vast  a  surfisK^  of  reading,  should 
have  ventured  so  little,  in  his  creations,  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
personal  observation.  His  favourite  characters  are  notoriously 
variations  of  the  same  forms ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  are  but 
likenesses  of  the  author  himself  in  different  positions.  Now  he 
appears  almost  at  full  length  in  the  Philosophic  Vagabond 
(George  Primrose)  to  tell  his  own  adventures,  to  utter  his-  own 
sentiments;  now,  in  a  character  meant,  one  would  think  to  be^' 
wholly  dissimilar  to  his  own  -^  that  of  Sir  William  Thorahill, 
all  which  is  really  natural  and  interesting,  is  the  silkeuette  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  In  the  Mr.  Burchell,  who  is  presented  to  us 
as  the  strange  gentleman  '  who  had  been  two  days  in  the  inn  and 

*  could  not  eatisfy  the  hostess  for  his  reckoning,  though  no  later 

*  than  yesterday  he  had.  given  three  guineas  to  the  beadle  to 
^  spare  an  (dd  broken  soldier  that  was  to  be  whipped  thnmgh 

*  the  town  for  dog  stealing ; '  '  who  had  carried  benevolence  to  an 
^excess  when  young ;  whom  the  slightest  distress,  whether  real 

*  or  fictitious,  touched  to  the  quick ;  who  grew  improvident  as 
'  he  grew  poor;  who  travelled  through  Europe  on  foot;  who 
^  still  preserves  the  character  of  a  humourist,  and  feels  most 
'  pleasure  in  eccentric  virtue ;  who  was  fondest  of  the  company 
'  of  children,  and  was  famous  for  singing  them  ballads  and 

*  telling  them  stories ; ' — in  this  Mr.  Burchell  who  does  not  re- 
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cagnibe  at  onoe  the  author?  Andy  in  |ffopoi*tion!a6  in  the  other" 
attiibtttes  of  the  character  we  lose  cught  of.  Goldsmith,  the  cha- 
raoter  itself  becomes  artificial  and  inoongraous.  £v:en  in  his 
plays,  ve  find  our  author  sitting  to  himself  ia  Marlow,  with  a 
caneature  of  his  own  yonthfiil  festivities  as  Tony  Lumpkin  at 
the  head  of  the  table  in  the  alehouse;  Honey  wood,  who  calls 
his  extravagance,  generosity,  and'  his  trusting  everybody  uni- 
versal benevolence,  is  still  more  transparent.     Again,  in  ^  The 

*  Citasen  of  the  World,'  the  Philosopher  of  China  perpetually 
mninda  us  of  the  features  of  Goldsmith ;  and,  as  if  t^t  were 
notenot^h^  he  appears  in  proprid  persond  as  the  G-endeman  in 
Bkck*  By  some  extraordinary  perversion  of  judgment,  there 
are  persona  who  still  believe  that  Lord  Byron  depicts  himself  ih 
his:  heroes*  Though  we  ooncede  that  Lord  Byron  may,  in  his 
earlier  poems,  have  depicted  heroes  whom  he  was  willhig  the 
world  snould  think  like  him, -r- yet  if  all  we  know  of  that  great 
p6et»  out  of  his  works,  were  cancelled  and  fc^gotten,  there. is 
not  one  of  his  creations  by  which  we  could  form  the  remotest 
Qoajecture  of  what  the  Poet  really  wa&  But  every  impre&* 
SiOQ  of  Goldsmith's  mind  is  stamped  with  a  likeness  of  himBel£ 
Where  he  depicts  other  characters,  he  is  still  felicitous  only 
when  his  experience  is  at  home.  His  portrait  of  a:piofligate 
English  gentleman  in  young  Thomhill  is  but  a  disagreeable  and 
odious  caricature ;  it  is  the  wont  specimen  of  an  Insh  squireen 
dressed  up  as  aa  English  squire.  But  his  *  Vioar  of  Wakefield,' 
and  ita  ditto  the  Country  Clei^man  in  the  ^  Deserted  Village,' 
drawn  from  his  kinsman^  (with  sundry  livdy  traits  of  himself 
in  the  first,)  are  not  more  exquisite  than  truthful.  Characters 
completed  with  a  fainter  genius,  but  still  admirable,  such  as 
Lofty  and  Croaker,  were  preoisdy  ihose  which  our  poor  poet's 
lifb  must  have  thrown  constantly  across  his  way ;  and  even  in 
their  mouths  he  puts  sentim^its  all  his  own. 

His  conception  of  character  was,  in  short,  masterly  beyond 
praise,  wherever  it  waa  drawn  fix^m  the  observation,  not  from  the 
fancy.  And  it  is  precisely  this  which  renders  his  satire  so  inim- 
itably truthful  in  the  most  consummate,  though  the  briefest,  of  all 
his  works  of  character,  the  ^  B.etaliation.'  Gt>ldsmith  could  never 
have  written  a  Bape  of  the  Lock ;  but,  in  his  later  days,  he 
could  have  illustrated  Horace  with  modern  examples  more  life- 
like than  Pope^s.  It  is  the  same  with  ideas  as  characters ;  — 
Goldsmith's  range  was  limited.  Every  one  familiar  with  his 
writings  knows  how  he  loves  to*  repeat  the  same  thoughts,  espe- 
cially the  same  images,  in  almost  the  same  expressions.  Even 
in  the  *  History  of  Greece '  the  metaphor  used  in  a  ^  Life  of 

*  Parnell '  is  repeated ;  even  a  familiar  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson  is 
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embellkhed  with  the  pcdisfaed  ornaments  of  ^  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 

*  field.'    Mr.  Prior  ia  right  when  he  says,  ^  No  man  seems  to 

*  have  written  more  immediatelj  from  himseU;  or  to  own  less 
'  obligation  to  classical  sonrces.'  But  this  praise  requires  both 
definition  and  discrimination.  A  man  who  writes  immediately 
from  himself,  that  is,  from  his  own  personal  experience  alone; 
who  does  not  appropriate,  remodel,  and  recreate  the  results  of 
his  reading  and  reflection ;  who  does  not  travel  out  of  himself 
and  live  in  others,  must  necessarily  have  a  range  narrow  and 
circumscribed.  That  characteristic  proves  the  defect  of  imagi- 
nation (using  the  word  in  that  higher  and  comparative  sense  in 
which  alone  it  should  be  applied  to  so  eminent  a  writer). 
Shakspeare  does  not  write  from  himself  when  he  creates  Ariel 
and  Macbeth ;  nor  does  he  disdain  to  owe  obligations  to  other 
writers,  when  he  takes  plot  and  incident  from  novelist,  chronicler, 
historian,  and  by  his  imagination  infuses  its  peculiar  life  into 
every  character  which  conduces  to  the  plot,  or  animates  the 
incident.  We  may  detect  this  comparative  want  of  imagination 
in  Goldsmith's  critical  tastes.  A  man  of  large  imagination  is 
always  peculiarly  susceptible  to  beauty  whatever  form  it  takes ; 
he  cannot  cripple  his  judgment  to  any  particular  school,  though 
he  may  reasonably  prefer  one  to  another.  Gray  at  once  can 
appreciate  Goldsmith,  Goldsmith  cannot  appreciate  Gray.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Forster,  we  must  think  that  Goldsmith's  praise  to 
a  Lyrist  unsurpassed,  and  an  Elegiast  unequalled  in  modern 
literature,  was  as  niggard  and  cold  as  it  could  well  be ;  while 
his  indirect  sneers  at  Gray  imply  unequivocal  disdain ;  and  he 
actually  thinks  Parnell's  *  Night  Piece  on  Death'  (which  we 
fear  Death  has  long  since  kindly  accepted)  'might  be  made  to 
'  surpass  all  the  churchyard  I  scenes  that  huve  since  appeared.' 
He  clubs  Gray  up  with  Hu^  and  Mason,  and,  if  we  believe 
Mr.  Cradock  (and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not),  he 
actually  proposes  to  amend  the  matchless  *  Elegy  *  by  leaving 
out  an  idle  word  in  every  line,  as  thus :  — 

*  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  wny ;' — 

and  here,  in  full  career  '  to  leave  Gray  and  the  world  to  dark- 
'  ness  and  to  me,'  he  is  fortunately  stopped ;  having  contrived, 
by  amendments  that  may  rank  amongst  the  most  ingenious  of  his 
literary  efforts, — amendments  confined  to  the  skUful  omission 
of  three  words  and  the  suc^stitution  of  a  fourth, — to  strip  of 
every  vestige  of  poetry  one  of  the  most  poetical  stanzas  in  the 
English  language !     Goldsmith's  systematic  aversion  to  epithets 
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is  indeed  a  &ign  of  defect  in  the  imaginative  i  faculty.  For  the 
.epithet  is  often  (and  in  no  poet  more  than  Gray)  precisely  that 
ward  in  a  verae  which  addi^ses  itself  most  to  the  imagination 
^f  the  reader,  and  tests  most  severely  that  of  the  author.  A 
good  epithet  is  always  an  image.  Shakspeare  has  a  line  made 
up  of  epithets  — ^ 

'  The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless  day.* 

Our  amender  would  have  thought  he  rid  it  of  impertinent  su- 
perfluities by  reducing  the  line  to  — 

*  The  day!' 

The  beauties,  of  Sterne^  which  certainly  do  not  lie  most  on  the 
surface,  and  consist  in  perpetual^  indirect  appeals  to  the  imagi- 
nation, appear  to  have  been  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  Gold- 
sniith.  He  spolce  with  absolute  contempt  of  Milton's  prose 
works;  he  undervalued  the  Elizabethan  dramatists ;  and  fell  into 
the  most  prosaic  and  unimaginative  of  all  possible  criticisms 
upon  Shakspeare,  whose  beauties,  he  says,  ^  seem  rather  the 
'  result  of  chance  than  design,  and  who  labours  to  satisfy  his 
'  audience  with  inonsters  and  mummery.' 

Having  showxi  what  Goldsmith  did  not  admire,  it  is-  just  to 

show  what  he  <iid«, ALud^it  will  be  readily  seen  that  what  most 

pleased  his  taste  made  pe  smallest  demand  on  his  imagination* 
In  the  brief  criticisms  introduced  into  a  compilation  from  the 
English  Poets,  edited  with  his  name,  he  says  of  Tickell's  poem 
on  the  *  Death  of  Addisojij^  *  this  elegy  is  one  of  the  finest  in 

*  the,  language.'  Of  a  *  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax^ 
^  that  had  its  harmony  been  equal  to  Pope's  versification,  it 
^  would  be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  the  language.'  Of 
Eowe's  song,    *  Despairing  beside  a  clear   Stream^^    *  this  is 

*  better  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language.'     Of 

*  Cooper's  Hilly*  *  This  poem,  though  it  may  have  been  exceeded 

*  by  later  attempts  in  description,  yet  deserves  the  highest  ap- 

*  plause,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  that  went  before  it.'  While  of 
the  *  JPenseroso '  and  *  L^ Allegro '  he  cannot  say  more  than 
that  ^  it  is  certain  the  imagination  shown  in  them  is  correct 

*  and  strong ;  the  introduction  to  both  in  the  irregular  measure 
'  is  borr6wed  from  the  Italian,  and  hurts  an  English  ear : '  nor 
of  Thomson's  ^  Palemon  and  Lavinia '  than  that,  ^  though  Mr. 
'  Thomson  is  generally  a  verbose  and  affected  poet,  he  has  told 
'  his  story  wim  unusual  simplicity,  but  that  it  is  rather  given 

*  for  being  much  esteemed  by  the  public  than  by  the  editor.' 

Goldsmith  wrote  more  than  two  acts  of  a  tragedy,  which  he 
appears  never  to  have  finished,  and,  indeed,  to  have  destroyed. 
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We  cannot  btit  think  the  loss  fortunaie  for  his  fame.  We 
flUBpeet  that  tragedy  woold  have  been  predsely  the  compoBition 
in  which,  next  alwajs  to  criticisniy  this  great  writer  woidd  have 
failed.  Master  of  a  pathoa,  exqnisite  of  its  kind,  it  is  the  pathoB 
intimately  allied  to  humour,  and  touching  upon  the  tears  that 
lie  nearest  to  our  smiles.  Of  that  depth  of  thought,  that  lofti- 
ness of  conception,  which  a  tragedy  worthy  his  fame  would 
have  required,  he  could  not  have  been  capable.  With  the  pas- 
sions necessary  to  the  elements  of  tragedy,  love  and  terror^^  he 
no  where  shows  himself  familiar.  The  last,  indeed,  he  does  not 
attempt.  The  former  he  paints  with  a  delicate  but  feeble  hand, 
and  rather  plays  over  the  surface  of  the  passion  than  throws  any 
light  upon  its  depths.  The  loves  of  Squire  Thomhill  and 
Olivia,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  graver  aspects  of  the  emo- 
tion that  he  has  ventured  to  make,  are  among  the  least  satis* 
factory  parts  of  his  immortal  novel.  We  suspect  the  reason  to 
be  that  Goldsmith  was  never  seriously  in  love  himself. 

From  tiie  same  deficiency  of  imagination,  he  cannot  paint  a  bad 
man  with  consistency  and  power.  As  his  good  men  have  always 
some  of  his  own  foibles ;  so  his  bad  men,  with  whom  he  could 
not  identify  himself,  are  little  better  than  sharpers,  of  whose 
vilhmy  his  goodnature  seems  scarcely  conscious. 

But  it  is  in  the  narrowness  of  his  range,  and  in  the  close 
identity  of  his  characters  with  his  own  heart  and  experience, 
that  we  ard  to  find  the  main  cause  of  Goldsmith's  universal  and 
nnfiiding  populanrity.  He  had  in  himself  an  original  to  draw 
fiom,  with  predsriy  those  qualities  which  win  general  afiection. 
LoveaUe  himself;  in  spite  of  all  his  grave  faults,  he  makes  love-^ 
able  the  various  oopies  that  he  takes  from  the  master  portrait. 
His  secret  is  thisi  —  the  emotions  he  commands  are  pleasureabte.' 
He  is  preeisely  what  Johnson  icalls  him,  the  ^ajff^eetmnn'  ktnif 
*  dominatOT'^  ^^pcfeyis  beeaase  bnie.  He  is  tidver  above  th^ 
height  of  ti)e  humblee^  understanding ;  and,  by  touching  the 
human  heart,  he  raises  himself  to  a  level  witli  the  loftiest;  He 
has  to  perfection  what  the  Germans  call  Amiitiith* ,  His  Mtts^ 
wears  the  ixme  of  the- Graces.  t 

.  There-  is  anoth^  peteuliarity  in  Goldsmith.  Precisely  be^- 
OBttse  his*  ideas  are  not  nui]tieroii8,'he  has  the*  most  complete 
Cidiamaiid  over  them.  They  have  all  the  versatiltty  of  a  practited' 
oampasy.  He  can: make  them  do  doty  alike  in  si  poem,  ti' 
ecMOBiedy^  &  ms^I^  an  essay;  :  Like  ]&dbaditi  he  selects  ^  but 
^nibeteen  mote  to  faimsdf — ^  gei^tlemen  of  good  <spirit^  strong 
'  and  aUe  eotistittfftioiid,  teaohes  Aem  the  '^)e6iiil  nde^^^^ydUt- 
^punto,  yotiv  wvenKs'  aiad  tnayUienboiisti  With  more  fMfth' 
than  iBobadil^'  thMt  he  can  lUiUce^  tli^  ^  mkUik  for  :^4)M9^> 
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^  ilrousaad  strong.'  Various,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word, 
as  we  apply  it  to  Goethe  or  Shak^peare,  he  was  not ;  but  he 
waa  wonderfully  yersatile.  He  always  addresses  the  same 
feelingSy  presents  the  same  phages  of  life,  the  same  family 
of  thmight-^but  then  it  is  in  aU  ways,  which  are  rarely 
indeed  at  the  command  of  the  same  man.  Whether  you 
tead  '  The  Deserted  Village,'  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  *  The 
^  Goodnatured  Man,'  or  *  The  Citizen  of  the  World,'  you  fcad 
at  the  close  that  much  the  same  emotions  have  been  created 
-^the  heart  has  been  touched  mudb  in  the  same  place.  But  with 
-vfhat  pliant  aptitude  the  form  and  mode  are  changed  and  dis* 
guised  I  Poem,  boycI,  essay,  drama,  how  exquisite  of  its  kind  I 
The  hamourthat  draws  tears,  and  the  pathos  that  provokes 
smiles,  will  be  popular  to  the  end  of  the  world.  That  these 
merits  imply  an  extmordinary  charm  of  style,  is  self-evident. 
'  The  style  is  the  man,'  says  a  French  authority ;— at  all  events, 
the  style  is  the  writer.  But  where  in  this  irregular  course  of 
study — where  in  his  college  associations  or  his  village  festivities 

—  did  this  man^  with  his  rustic  manners  and  Irish  brogue,  pick 
up  a  style  so  pure,  so  delicate  ?  How  comes  it  that  in  all  the 
miry  paths  of  life  that  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever  sullied  the 
robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse  ?  How,  amidst  all  that 
love  for  infmor  company,  which  never  to  the  last  forsook  him, 
did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every  touch  of  vulgarity  ? 
What  style  in  the  English  language  is  more  thoroughly  elegant 
and  high  bred -^  more  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  gentleman 

—  its  ease  so  polished,  its  dignity  so  sweet?  Jc^nson  says  that 
'  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late.'  This  is  not  strictly 
true»  In  the  eajrUer  lettefrs  of  Goldsmith,  those,  for  instance, 
written  from  Edinburgh,  we  see  (as  has  been  before  implied)  the 
same  peculiar  graces  of  diction,  the  same  happy  humour,  with  its 
undercurrent  of  tenderness,  which  make  the  works  of  his  ma- 
turity so'deL^KCftiL  On  examining  nanowly  the  character  of 
Goldsmitbj  we  find,  even  in  what  are  regarded  its  defects,  and 
what'  served  to  r^ender* him  ridiculous  in  the  circles  of  London, 
some  clue  to  the  enigma  of  the  contrast  between  the  habits  of 
the  mto  and  the  style  of  the  writer.  Goldsmith  never,  from 
the  period  at  which  he  lounged  at  the  college  gates  as  a  soar 
to  the  time*  when  bis 'peack^blossom  coat  attracted  the  mirth 
<yf  Garrick,  diveat^  himself  of  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
gentleman/  This  coaviction.Wai^  almost  the  strongest  he  pos* 
sensed ;  the  more  it  was  ii^viided  the  more  he^  clung  to  it.  He 
surrounded  it  with  all  the  keenest  susceptibilities  of  his  sensitive 
Qfnture.  NotjUng  so  gfi^led  and  offendeid  him  as  a  hint  to  the 
Q^ilmryr  .  T^;l^  Ulced  m  9,  jeateiv  nott  oan^anion.^  to>  be 
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despised  for  hia  poverty  —  to  be*  underrated  as  a  sizar  —  to  be 
taunted  by  a  schoolboy  with  a  question  of  his  gentility  —  were 
cruelties  beyond  all  others  that  fate  could  inflict.  This  con- 
viction, and  its  concomitant  yearning  for  respect,  could  not  in- 
fluence conventional  manners,  formed  under  auspices  the  least 
propitious.  It  could  not  invest  with  dignity  the  stunted  and 
awkward  figure ;  it  could  not  check  the  lively  impulses  of  a 
quick  blundering  Irish  temper;  but  in  that  best  and  most 
sacred  part  of  him — his  genius  —  it  moulded  his  taste  to  in- 
stinctive refinement.  Here  he  was  always  true  to  his  ideal 
There  is  something  to  us  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  jealous 
religion  with  which  this  man,  exposed  to  the  rough  trials  and 
coarse  temptations  of  life,  preserved  the  sanctity  of  his  muse. 
The  troops  of  Comus  in  vain  ^knit  hands  and  beat  the  ground' 
by  the  stream  in  which  that  pure  Sabrina  *  commends  her  fair 
*  innocence  to  the  flood : '  — 

*  Summer  drouth  or  singed  air 
Never  scorch  those  tresses  fair, 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
The  molten  chrjstal  fills  with  mud.' 

To  judge  by  Goldsmith's  early  letters,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Le  Sage  was  one  of  his  first  models  in  diction. 
When  we  read  them,  with  their  naive  accounts  of  his  own 
credulity — the  amusing  adventures  they  recite — their  mingled 
simplicity  and  shrewdness — we  seem  to  be  opening  a  new 
chapter  in  the  youthful  history  of  Gil  Bias.  Goldsmith,  indeed, 
was  in  himself  a  kind  of  young  Irish  Gil  Bias,  terminating  in  a 
Fabricio  instead  of  a  minister's  secretary  and  retired  statesman. 
But  if  Le  Sage  did  really  infiuence  his  earlier  mode  of  descrip- 
tion and  his  easy  views  of  life,  he  added  in  his  maturer  years 
the  gmce  of.  a  sentiment  and  the  softness  of  a  pathos  all  his 
own.  He  never  attained  to  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  careless  comprehension  of  external  character  in  its 
widest  varieties,  which  render  Gil  Bias  the  wisest  novel  that  man 
ever  wrote ;  but  with  much  of  Le  Sage's  polished  facility  of 
narrative  he  combined  a  command  over  emotions  Le  Sage  never 
aspired  to  reach.  He  added  poetry  to  the  Frenchman's  prose^ — 
for  Goldsmith  was  a  poet,  Le  Sage  was  not. 

While  the  character  of  Goldsmith  tends  to  illustrate  his  ge- 
nius, so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  in  certain  idiosyncracies 
of  the  genius  the  clue  to  the  most  remarkable  foibles  of 
the  character.  We  have  seen  how  much  the  range  of  Gold- 
smith wq^s  confined  to  his  personal  feelings  and  expenence,  how 
constantly  he  was  possessed  with  the  sense  of  his  own  indi- 
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viduality.  And  this  consciousness  of  self,  which  imparts  so 
indescribable  a  truthfulness  to  the  happier  creations  of  the 
writer,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  fidgetty  and  restless  vanity  to 
the  man.  Goldsmith  carried  it  with  him  into  all  societies  ;  and 
forgetfulness  of  self  is  the  only  secret  of  social  ease.  Aware  of 
merit,  which  he  uneasily  felt  he  was  not  able  to  make  manifest 
when  the  pen  was  out  of  his  hand,  Goldsmith  was  always  in 
Goldsmith's  way ;  to  borrow  his  own  line,  there  was  — 

*  Nobody  with  him  at  sea  but  himself.' 

The  popular  stories  of  his  envy  and  jealousy  we  know  now  to 
be  exaggerated  —  some  of  them  wholly  untrue ;  but  with  that 
candour  .which  almost  invariably  belongs  to  over-sensitive  men, 
with  whom  self  is  prominent,  every  passing  shade  of  such 
emotions,  from  which  minds  the  kindest  and  spirits  the  noblest 
may  not  be  always  free,  he  was  apt  at  once  to  betray.  He  had 
no^  as  Boswell  opines,  *  more  envy  than  other  people,'  but  he 
talked  of  it  more  freely.  Mr.  Forster  says  truly,  in  the  course 
of  his  temperate  but  most  subtle  vindication  of  Goldsmith  in 
this  respect — a  vindication  evincing  very  profound  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  most  intricate  chords  of  human  nature, — 
'  This  free  talking  did  all  the  mischief.  He  was  simple  enough 
'  to  say  aloud  what  others  would  more  prudently  have  concealed.' 

To  the  same  self-consciousness  we  must  ascribe  the  peculiarities 
more  external.  Goldsmith  could  not  think  of  himself  without 
many  causes  for  distrust.  He  was  aware  of  his  defects  of 
person,  of  *  his  ugly  face,'  of  his  brogue,  of  his  deficiency  in 
the  conventional  manners  of  cultivated  society..    ^  Too  littl& 

*  self-confidence,'  says  Mr.  Forster,  well  and  pithily,  *  begets  the 

*  forms  of  vanity.'  But  how  could  he  be  possibly  blind  to  his^ 
immeasurable  superiority  in  genius,  over  nearly  all  with  whom 
life  could  bring  him  into  contact  ?  And  we  must  remember^ 
that,  at  all  events,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  that  genius 
was  not  recognised.  He  thus  entered  the  social  world  both 
proud  and  bashful.  *  Society,'  says  Mr.  Forster,  *  exposed  him- 
*to  continual  misconstruction;  so  that  few  more  touching  things 
'  have  been  recorded  of  him  than  those  which  have  most  awakened 
'  laughter.    '*  ^'  People  are  greatly  mistaken  in  me  (he  remarked 

*  on  one  occasion).  ^'  A  notion  goes  about,  that  when  I  am  silent 
I  mean  to  be  impudent ;  but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  my 
silence  proceeds  firom  bashfulness."  From  the  same  cause  pro- 

'  oeeded  the  imconcealed  talk  which  was  less  easily  forgiven  ^an 
'  silence.'  Grrasping  at  that  respect  of  which  he  was  so  tenacious, 
he  resorts  to  fine  clothes  to  set  off  his  homely  person ; — to  para- 
doxes in  conversation  to  enforce  attention ;  to  give  breakfasts 
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and  BuppeiB  he  can  ill  afford ;  he  apologises  for  lodjpngs  beneath 
his  dignity.  He  is  always  keeping  the  hat  off  his  head^  to  hide 
some  patch  ou  his  coat.  This  sensitiveness,  proceeding  from 
intense  self-conscioasness,  is  mixed  up  with  the  most. amiable 
attributes  of  his  nature,  and  hy  subjected  even  his  lavish 
generosity,  his  cordial  charity,  to  the  imputation  of  a  want  of 
true  feeling.  There  seems  certainly  some  neglect  of  his  nearest 
kindred,  not  very  satisfactorily  explained,  and  not  very  consistent 
with  his  kindly  nature.  The  household  relations  with  all,  are, 
however,  so  complicated  and  so  little  to  be  judged  fairly  by 
others,  that  it  is  both  just  and  prudent  to  extend  to  the  dead 
that  tacit  acquiescence  in  their  mysterious  sanctity  which  we 
accord  to  the  living.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  parade  a 
man's  Lares  in  his  funeral  procession,  and  to  claim  them  as  public 
property  the  moment  they  have  left  the  hearth.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  may  get  some  clue  t<o  a  secret  that  has  attracted  so 
much  loose  conjecture,  in  the  letter  Goldsmith  himself  addresses 
to  his  brother  Maurice :  —  *  .Dear  brother,'  he  writes,  *  I  should 

*  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  in  truth  /  ani  not  fond 

*  of  thinkinff  of  the  necessities  of  those  I  love,  tohen  it  is  so  very  little 

*  in  my  power  to  help  themJ*  Distress  was  so  painful  to  Gold- . 
smith,  that,  at  whatever  cost,  he  must  get  it  out  of  his  way. 
He  will  give  it  the  coat  from  his  back,  the  blankets  from 
his  bed,  the  last  guinea  in  his  pocket.  In  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  anecdotes  recorded  of  him,  Goldsmith  himself  illus- 
trates this  sympathy  of  nerves.  He  throws  down  his  cards, 
when  playing  at  whist,  runs  out  of  doors,  and  says,  on  his  re- 
turn, ^I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in 

*  the  street,  half  singing,  half  sobbing ;  her  voice  grated  pain- 
^  fully  on  my  ear,  and  jarred  my  whole  frame,  so  that  I  could 
^  not  rest  till  I  had  sent  her  away.'*  Such  was  his  ready 
tenderness  to  distress  —  the  pity  that  gave  ere  charity  began* 
But  if  he  could  give  nothing  to  the  distress-:- if  he  could  not 
send  it  away,  then  he  must  hide  from  it, — put  it  out  of  his 
thoughts.  The  suffering  that  was  present  was  thus  always  usurp- 
ing the  juster  claims  of  the  suffering  that  was  absent.  The 
be^ar  or  impostor  was  constantly  intercepting  the  resources  of 
the  day  from  their  better  channels  towards  relations,,  of  whose 
necessities  *  he  is  not  fond  of  thinking.'  He  cannot  bear  to  write 

*  Nevertheless  we  suspect  the  genuineness  of  this  anecdote :  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  Groldsmith's  biographers  that  a  very  similar 
Qtory  is  told,  (containing  the  main  idea  ^  of  the  voice  between  singing 
'  and  crying,')  of  the  Black  Gentleman,  in '  The  Citizen  of  the  World,' 
published  many  years  before  the  date  of  the  anecdote. 
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to  them  and  give  nothing ;  and  to  think  of  them  is  a  pain  to  be 
shunned.  But  never  must  we  forget,  in  justice  to  Goldsmith, 
that  with  all  his  consciousness  of  self,  he  was  the  least  selfish 
of  men  —  that  his  sensitiveness,  if  morbid,  was  at  least  genuine. 
He  had  not  that  fineness  of  nerves  which  permitted  Rousseau 
to  leave  his  friend  in  a  fit  in  the  street,  nor  that  tenderness  of 
disposition  which  could  have  dropped  his  children  into  a 
foundling  hospital.  Like  Rousseau,  he  felt  self  to  a  disease ; 
but,  unlike  Rousseau,  the  feverish  sensitiveness  was  contagious^ 
and  embraced  all  that  came  within  his  reach.  Irritable,  sore> 
Justly  provoked  as  he  often  was,  he  shrunk  from  inflicting  the 
pain  he  received.  No  wound  to  his  vanity,  no  outrage  to  his 
pride,  ever  made  him  malignant  and  revengeful  He  did  not 
:8mile  and  hate,  he  writhed  and  forgave. 

Something  of  Goldsmith's  facility  to  distress  is  to  be  found  in 
ihe  boyhood  of  Schiller.  Similar  anecdotes  are  told  of  both  — 
in  stripping  themselves  of  clothing  to  relieve  some  more  desti- 
tute objept.  Their  fates,  at  the  onset  of  life,  were  not  very 
dissimilar ;  but  Schiller  settled  into  the  firm  virtues  of  manhood 
—  Goldsmith  remained  to  the  last  with  the  spontaneous  impulses 
of  the  child.  Schiller,  however,  had  two  great  advantages  denied 
to  Goldsmith.  1st.  His  genius  was  recognised  early  and  liber- 
ally. Next,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  happy  and  con- 
genial marriage.  But  Goldsmith's  youth  was  without  renown, 
and  his  manhood  without  a  home.  If  any  man  ever  could  have 
been  improved  by  the  domestic  influences,  that  man  would  have 
been  Goldsmith.  Had  it  been  his  fate  to  meet  with  a  woman 
who  could  have  loved  him  despite  his  faults,  and  respected  him 
despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  life  and  his 
genius  would  have  been  much  more  harmonious,  his  desultory 
tifiections  would  have  been  concentered,  his  craving  self-love 
appeased,  his  pursuits  been  more  settled,  his  character  more  solid. 
A  nature  like  Goldsmith's,  so  aflectionate  and  so  confiding  —  so 
«usGeptible  to  simple  innocent  enjoyments  —  so  dependent  on 
others  for  the  sunshine  of  existence,  does  not  fairly  flower  if 
deprived  of  the  atmosphere  of  home. 

We  have  left  our  author  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  a  man  of  let- 
ters at  last ;  an  author  by  compulsion,  with '  the  hope  of  greatness 
«and  distinction,— day  star  of  his  wanderings  and  privations,  — 
^  more  than  ever  dim,  distant,  cold.'  We  will  leave  our  readers  to 
trace  in  Mr.  Forster's  graphic  and  instructive  pages  the  process  of 
his  apprenticeship; — his  taskwork  at  the  review ;  his  quarrels  with 
the  proprietor ;  his  translieitions  from  the  French  of  the  *  Memoirs 
^  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  G^leys  of  France  for  his 
^  Religion ; '  his  despondent  retreat  to  the  Peckham  academy ;  his 
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return  to  the  town  and  the  pen;  'in  a  garret  writing  for 
'bread,  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  Bcore ;'  his  hopes  of 
a  medical  appointment  to  a  factory  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; 
their  mysterious  frustration ;  his  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall 
as  mate  to  an  hospital,  and  his  rejection  as  not  qualified ;  his 
labours  in  the  Critical  Review ;  and  his  Memoir  of  Voltaire :  we 
pass  over  the  delicate  and  subtle  transition  marked  with 
fine  discrimination  by  Mr.  Forster,  from  *  authorship  by  com- 

*  pulsion '  to  *  authorship  by  choice ;  *  when  *  the  Bee '  begins  to 
gather  honey  in  a  spring  yet  too  raw  and  premature ;  when  *  the 

*  Citizen  of  the  World  *  yet  finds  the  world  reluctant  to  admit  him 
to  the  franchise ;  and  pause  to  behold  *  ^*  the  Literary  Drudge  "  * 
'  as  1/7^  at  the  club  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  all  the  pomp  of 
"^his  shoes  and  staukins")  considered  him;'  having  gained 
entry  to  the  learned  festivities  at  the  Turk's  Head,  formed  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  and  been  presented  (tf 
Groldsmith  would  here  allow  the  epithets  to  be  more  than  exple- 
tives), to  'the  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless* — Boswen.— 
But  the  Poet  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  *  Let  ove 
*terminava  quelle  valle.'  He  might  say,  with  the  great  pilgrim 
who  had  preceded  him  through  the  selva  selvaggia^ 

'  Guarda  in  alto,  e  vidi  le  sue  spalle 
Vestite  gili  de'  raggi  del  pianeta.' 

As  yet  Goldsmith  had  never  prefixed  his  name  to  his  publi- 
cations, and  had  done  comparatively  little  to  make  the  world 
aware  of  the  powers  he  possessed ;  but  Johnson's  acute  eye 
had  detected,  in  the  anonymous  essayist,  a  master  in  comp^ 
8ition«  'Sir,'  said  he  to  the  wondering  Boswell,  'Goldsmith 
'  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  have  now  as  an  author.' 

The  period  of  obscurity  is  passed.  Through  all  the 
drudgery  for  bread,  works  worthy  of  fiune,  worthy  to  make 
known  to  the  world  the  name  of  its  author,  had  been  silently 
accomplished*  '  One  day,'  says  Johnson,  '  I  received  a  message 
^from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  it  was 
^  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  I  would  come  to  him 
'  directly.'  The  scene  is  well  known :  the  arrest  by  the  landlady ; 
the  violent  passion  of  the  poet ;  the  bottle  of  madeira  on  die 
table,  which  Johnson  corks  up ;  the  inquiry  into  the  means  by 
which  the  poet  may  be  extricated ;  the  production  of  a  novel 
ready  for  the  press;  Johnsons  glance  at  the  MS.,  his  per* 
ception  of  its  merit,  and  his  sale  of  the  copyri^t  for  602L 
But  this  is  not  all,  'on  the  very  day  of  the  arresty'  says  Mr. 
FozBtiei^  ' " The Tiaveller '' Jay  oompleiled  in  the  poet's  desk;' 
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«iid  on  the  19th  of  Decembei^  17649  the  first  work  bearing  the 
name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  *  The  Traveller,'  was.  published.     * 

From  this  time  the  auUior's  fame  is  established:  the  rest  of 
his  career,  is,  so  far  as  literary  achievement  is  concerned,  a 
succession  of  triumphs.  The  effect  produced  by  '  The  Traveller  * 
was  not  instantaneous;  but  in  eight  months  it  reached  its  fourth 
edition.  His  essays  were  republished  in  three  volumes  and  ac- 
knowledged. ^  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  followed,  and  though  not 
much  helped  by  friend  or  critic,  reached  its  third  edition  in  a  few 
months.  Poet,  essayist,  novelist,  already;  he  aspires  to  the 
fiune  of  the  drama.  He  had  always  been  a  passionate  lover  of 
the  stage :  in  the  worst  hours  of  poverty,  he  had  contrived  to 
escape  from  his'  own  life,  to  that  fair  illusion  on  the  boards. 
With  much  difficulty,  humiliation,  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  he 
at  length  succeeds  in  getting  ^  The  Goodnatured  Man '  upon 
the  stage.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1768,  that  comedy  ap- 
peared :  its  success  seems  to  have  been  equivocal  on  the  stage, 
and  its  run  limited  to  ten  nights,  with  an  eleventh  night  a 
month  later  for  the  benefit  of  Shuter,  whose  inimitable  acting 
of  Croaker  saved  the  play ;  but  it  no  doubt  served  to  render  the 
author's  name  more  generally  known.  Tts  sale  proved  the 
interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public  Judicious  readers  could  not 
but  ratify,  at  least,  the  praise  of  Johnson,  that  '  it  was  the  best 
'  comedy  since  the  Provoked  Husband.'  And  the  profits  had 
a  sensible  influence  on  Goldsmith's  mode  of  life.  Passing  (and 
alas,  passingly)  rich,  with  300/.  for  the  performance,  and  100/. 
for  the  copyright,  he  descended  from  his  attic  story  in  the 
staircase.  Inner  Temple,  and  purchased  chambers  in  Brick 
Court :  a  purchase  which  consumed  the  400Z.  he  liad  received* 
Thus  the  increased  means  were  but  the  prelude  to  difficulties 
on  a  larger  scale.  Money  thus  continues  to  be  the  necessary  ob- 
ject ;  and  for  money  he  writes  his  Soman  History ;  but  it  is  to 
•his  honour,  that  no  necessities  can  compel  him  to  write  for  money 
only.  ^  The  Deserted  Village '  proceeds  with  the  Koman  His* 
tory :  in  1770  that  poem  appears:  Gray  hears  it  read  aloud  to 
him,  and  juster  to  Goldsmith  than  Goldsmith  to  Gray,  exclaims, 
^that  man  is  a  poet  I'  In  1773  appears  ^She  Stoops  to 
*  Conquer  :*  it  is  received  throughout  with  the  greatest  accla«- 
mations ;  its  efiect  was  signal, — it  completed  the  revolution^  The 
'  Goodnatured  Man '  had  too  prematurely  conunenced :  it  anni- 
hilated, for  the  time  at  least,  ^  the  Sentimental  Cwiedy.' 

We  are  now  in  the  meridian  of  that  fourth  subdivision  of  his 
life  which  Mr.  Forster  has  described :  —  Goldsmith  is  at  the 
height  of  his  renown.  Even  his  Histories,  though  really  not  better 
than  elegant  compilations^  were  regarded  with  respect  by  his  ooiih 
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temporaries.  Johnson  sets  him  above  Robertson  as  an  historian* 
What  wants  our  Author  ?  that  for  which  he  has  pined  all  his  life 
— the  personal  condderation  he  feels  to  be  his  due.  All  the  more 
eminent  of  his  associates  had  remembered  him  but  as  ^little 
'  Goldy/  and  little  Goldy  they  persist  in  considering  him  stilL 
We  acquit  Boswell  of  all  the  more  unamiable  motives  for  de-^ 
preciation,  which  we  do  not  wonder,  nevertheless,  are  assigned 
to  him.  But  Boswell  was  evidently  utterly  unable  to  meaaure 
the  genius  of  Goldsmith,  or  comprehend  that  in  *  The  Vicar  of 
'  Wakefield,'  *  The  Deserted  Village,'  and  '  She  Stoops  to  Con^ 

*  quer,'  posterity  would  v<inerate  an  excellence,  equal  at  least  to 
the  merits  of  '  Rasselas,'  *  London,'  and  ^  Irene.'  The  concur- 
rent mass  of  testimony  is  too  strong  to  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
there  was  something  in  Goldsmith's  manner  and  conversation,, 
that  if  it  did  not  justify  contempt,  tended  inevitably  to  his  dis- 
paragement. And  what  that  something  was  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent in  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  self  we  have  referred  to* 
Peculiarities  of  dress,  even  if  amounting  to  foppery,  are  com-» 
mon  among  eminent  men,  and  are  carried  off  from  ridicule  by 
ease  in  some,  or  stateliness  in  others.  We  may  smile  at  Chat- 
ham, scrupulously  crowned  in  his  best  wig,  if  intending  to 
spedc;  at  Erskine,  drawing  on  his  bright  yellow  gloves,  be- 
fore he  rose  to  pl^ ;  at  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  cravat  of  Gib- 
bon's carvings ;  at  Baleigh,  loading  his  shoes  with  jewels  so 
heavy  that  he  could  scarcely  walk ;  at  Petrarch,  pinching  his 
feet  till  he  crippled  them;  at  the  rings  which  covered  the 
philosophical  fingers  of  Arbtotle ;  at  the  bare  throat  of  Lord 
Byron ;  the  Armenian  dress  of  Rousseau ;  the  scarlet  and  gold 
oOat  of  Voltaire ;  or  the  prudent  carefulness  with  which  Caesar 
scratched  his  head,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  locks  arranged  over 
the  bald  place.  But  most  of  these  men,  we  apprehend,  found  it 
easy  to  enforce  respect  and  curb  impertinence.  Many  great, 
men  are  nlent,  or  what  is  worse,  dull  in  conversation,  and  ape 
yet  not  despised  for  it.  The  talk  of  Addison  and  Gibbon  was 
very  inferior  to  their  books.  The  talent  of  convecsation  is  one 
not  to  be  lightly  rated;  carried  to  a  high  d^ree,  it  implies 
and  necessitates  the  possession  of  many  rare  faculties.  But 
while  the  gift  proves  a  clever  man,  the  want  of  it  is  no  proof 
of  a  dull  one.     ^  Conversation,'  says  Mr.  Foreter,  truly,  '  is  a 

*  game  where  the  wise  do  not  always  win.'  That  Goldsmith 
often  talked  foolishly,  there  is  sufficient  authority  to  induce  u& 
to  believe.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  two  thirds  of  the 
conversation  among  literary  men  are  composed  of  criticiam,  and 
that  Goldsmith  waS)  perliape,  the  very  worst  critic  that  any  man 
of  ability  ever^  was,  be  would  only  have  had  to  talk*  mack  the 
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same  as  he  wrote  in  his  remarks  upon  the  poems  admitted  into 
^the  Beauties  of  English  Poetry/  to  have  seemed  either  an 
envioas  man  or  a  shallow  one.  Yet,  after  all,  we  have  few  re- 
cords left  to  lis  of  the  foolish  sayings :  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
sayings  which  come  down  to  ns  as  specimens  of  his  table  talk, 
when  upon  persons  or  things,  not  books,  are  among  the  best  in  a 
circle  that  comprised  the  best  talkers  of  the  age.  And  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  his  vindicators  are  not  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  much  of  what  passed  for  silly,  was  drollery  in  di^uise. 
It  was  not,  we  appreh^id,  so  much  the  words  as  the  manner 
that  provoked  ridicule.  With  his  acute  self-consciousness.  Gold- 
smith was  never  at  his  ease  in  the  society  of  learned  wits  and 
sarcastic  men  of  the  world.  Too  well  aware  of  his  inclination 
to  levity,  he  is  thus  often  ^  solemn,'  as  Warton  found  him.  He 
plays  a  part  in  those  ungenial  circles^  and  plays  it  ill.  There  is 
a  grotesque  incongruity  about  him,  that  strikes  us  even  at  this 
distance,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  tender  reverence  he 
commands  from  us.  The  peach-blossom  coat  Topham  Beauclerk 
could  have  borne  away  on  his  well-bred  shoulders  as  an  elegant 
audacity ;  but  it  is  out  of  all  keeping  on  the  form  wluch  Gold- 
smith himself  indignantly  suspects  has  been  taken  for  a  tailor's. 
Mr.  Forster  says,  ^  that  insensibility  was  what  he  wanted  most> 
^  and  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  small  an  amount  of  it  would 

*  have  exalted  Dr.  Gt)ldsmith's  position  in  the  literary  circles  of 

*  his  day.'  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  just  that  we  should  here  dis- 
criminate: there  are  various  kinds  of  sensitiveness.  Keen 
susceptibility  to  sneers  upon  honour  or  assaults  on  character,  is 
no  weakness — it  is  the  noble  jealousy  of  a  noble  heart ;  sensitive- 
ness to  the  perfidy  of  false  friends,  affection  trifled  with,  and 
trust  betrayed,  is  not  morbidity  —  it  is  the  healthful  action  of  a 
generous  nature.  But  it  was  not  on  these  matters  that  Gold- 
smith's susceptibility  was  over  acute.  He  could  boast  that  there 
was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  he  was  not  a  debtor ; 
and  he  could  turn  into  philosophical  merriment  the  tricks  that 
had  imposed  on  his  credulity.  Goldsmith's  sensitiveness  was 
as  to  his  person,  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  gentUity  — ^  the  at- 
tention he  sought  to  exact,  the  effect  that  he  laboured  to  create  ; 
and  sensitiveness  of  this  kind  can  only  be  characterised  as  the 
epidermis  of  self-love  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation. 

To  have  seen  and  heard  Goldsmith  to  advantage  one  should 
have  followed  him  fh)m  the  Turk's  Head  —  escaped  with  him 
from  the  p6li8hed  sneer  of  Beauderk  —  the  arch  malice  of  Ghur- 
rick — the  imperioud  domination  of  Johnson  —  the  affluent  r^ 
flouroes  of  Burke  —  the  conceited  condescension  of  Boswell  — 
one  shofuld  not  have  bat  next  him  at  a  table,  where  he  is  stopped 


when  talking  his  beat^  by  a  *  Hnsh  i  the  Doctor  (Johnson)  is  going 

*  to  say  something ; '  or  where  politely  thanking  a  pedantic  schooler 
master  for  an  invitation  he  supposes  meant  for  himself,  h^  the 
unsurpassed  writer  of  a  great  age,  is  crushed  with  a  *  No^-no ! 

*  'tis  not  you  I  mean.  Doctor  Minor, — 'tis  Doctor  Major  there** 
One  should  have  seen  him  presiding  over  the  banqnet  where  Jie 
himself  was  MaBcenas —  his  gay  spirit  released  from  restndnt^ 
and  the  ^  two  great  wrinkles  between  the  brows '  smoothed  at 
sight  of  the  happy  faces  he  loved  to  contemplate.;  —  silking 
8ongs>  cracking  jokes,  choregus  to  that  mirth  of  which  he 
was  not,  theret  the  victim:  —  or,  better  still,  one  should,  like 
the  young  adventurer  whom  he  found  reading  Boikau  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  have  crept  into  his  confidence  by  its  open 
gate  of  benevolence*  Had  the  biographer  before  ns  lived 
in  that  day,  we  are  sure  we  should  have  received  very  different 
impressions  of  Goldsmith's  conversational  eloquence.  We  can. 
well  conceive  how  an  admirer  so  delicate  and  earnest,  would 
have  soothed  to  sleep  the  self-distrust,  broken  the  solemn  spell 
of  artificial  restraint,  by  the  homage  of  due  respect, — have 
led  the  frank  poet,  too  happy  to  ^  tell  of  all  he  felt  and  all 
'  he  knew,'  to  converse  of  his  own  early  wanderings  and  light* 
hearted  trials,  when  the  poney  walked  away  with  him  into  the 
Highlands ; — when  the  Carinthian  shut  the  door  in  his  fiice ; — 
when  he  lived  with  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lfuie,  or  pounded  m  the 
apothecary's  mortar.  Here,  we  believe,  his  talk  would  have 
been  worthy  of  his  books;  full  of  lliat  experience  in  whioh  lay- 
his  wisdom, — of  gentle  pathos,  and  bewitching  bumonr,  *  Vatiea 
'  caret  vate ; '  the  poet  wanted  the  poet's  heart  to  understand^ 
the  poet's  tongue  to  speak  of  him. 

But  we  left  Goldmnith  at  the  heiirht  of  hie  renown.  His 
likeness  is  in  the  print  shops  —  his  name  in  the  journals -^^ 
complimentary  poems  rain  upon  him  —  imitations  abound-- ^ 
and  the  higher  the  front  he  raises,  the  more  conspicuous  the 
butt  he  presents  to  his  relendess  friends.  In  the  confession 
of  Johnson,  ^  the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  always  against 
'him;  it  was  with  difiSculty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing.' 
His  necessities  increase  with  his  fame  and  his  new  dignity, 
for  '  dignity,'  says  a  certain  sage,  ^  requires  a  great  deal  to  keep 
'  up ! '  He  pauses  from  works  that  yield  the  fame,  to  drudge 
on  works  that  will  keep  up  the  dignity.  He  toils  at  a  Gre- 
cian History,  knowing,  we  suspect,  as  little  Greek  as  a  man 
who  has  been  last  at  a  college  examination  can  well  know. 
He  pursues  undaunted  his  way  through  *  Animated  Nature,' 
with  the  doubt  of  Dr.  Johnson  *  whether  he  could  distinguish  a 
'  cow  from  a  horse'*-*  but  with  a  certainty  more  strong  than  the 
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doubt  that  ^  fae  wonid  make  a  very  fine  book  of  it*  He  forms 
a-^plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  which  he 
brmgs  but  the  art  of  composition,  and  the  science  taught  in 
Laputo  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  But  the 
thick  robust  form  begins  to  give  way,  the  careless  spirits  to 
flag.  Cradock,  one  of  the  kindest,  perhaps  because  one  of  the 
most  recent,  of  his  friends,  and  not  knowing  him  till  after  little 
Goldy  had  become- great  Goldsmith,  finds  him  much  altered;  his 
usual  cheerfulness  ^all  forced.'  He  suggests  a  subscription 
edition  of  the  ^  Traveller'  and  'Deserted  Village.'  But  Gold- 
smith's difiiculties  were  probably  too  great  to  be  met  by  such 
relief.  '  He  rather  submitted  than  encouraged,  and  the  scheme 
'  fell  to  the  ground.'  Amidst  these  cares  he  appears  at  the  St. 
James's  Cofieehouse,  and,  for  his  comfort,  hears  read  a  series  of 
satirical  epitaphs  upon  him ;  of  which  Garrick's,  the  only  one 
pzeserved,  is  perhaps  a  mild  specimen :  — 

*  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll,' 

» 

This  is  the  latest  tribute  offered  to  the  man  whose  life  had 
been  one  struggle. for  social  estimation !  And  the  latest  effort  of 
the  sensitive  genius  is  a  characteristic  (it  is  his  single^  revenge ; 
— the  unfini^d  poem  of  ^  Betaliation.'  No  trace  of  malignity 
embitters  this  satire ;  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  most  perfect 
in  the  English  language.  Kindly  and  grateful  to  those  who 
had  been  kind  to  him ;  discriminating  in  rebuke ;  blending  the 
happiest  praise  with  the  justest  Uame,  to  those  who  had  so  mer- 
cilessly ^Jled  hb  vain,  proud,  large,  loving  heart  The  hand 
rests  in  the  nudst  of  that  exquisite  tribute  to  the  one  friend  who 
saw,  even  in  the  talk  like  poor  Poll,  but  ^  excess  of  convi- 
^  viality,'— which  gives  the  surest  immortality  to  Reynolds  him- 
self.    An  old  local  disorder  returns,  to  him,  *  brought  on  by 

*  neglect,'  and  *  continued  vexation  of  mind  arising  from  involved 
'  €ireum8tanoe&'  He  arrives  in  London  the  middle  o]P  March, 
struggling  with  symptoms  of  W  nervous  fever.  He  obstinately 
persists,  against  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendants,  to  dose 
himself  with  James's  powders ;  the  disease  takes  root,  becomes 
alarming ;  sleep  deserts  him.  Yet  at  times,  ev^i  in  dying,  that 
light  unoomprehended  spirit  can  become  cheerful;  but  the 
cheerfulness,  we  fear,  was  on  the  surface,  as  it  had  been  when 
feeling  ^  horrid  tortures '  at  the  supposed  failure  of  his  first  play, 
and  when,  while  none  ^  could  imagine  to  themselves  the  anguish 
^  of  his  heart,'  he  sang  his  iavourite  song.  His  physician  says, 
^  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it  should  be  from  the 

*  degree  of  fever  you  have, — is  your  mind  at  ease  ?'  ^  It  is  not,' 
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answered  Goldsmith ;  and  '  these/  says  Mr.  Forster,  *  are  the 
*  last  words  we  hear  him  utter  in  this  world/  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1774,  and  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five j  Oliver  Gold- 
smith died. 

'  We  shall  not  pursue  the  more  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  life  thus  dosed.  The  world  satisfies  itself  too  easily 
when  it  dismisses  the  memoir  of  one  of  its  benefactors  with 
some  trite  maxim  drawn  from  the  errors  of  genius.  In  spite  of 
all  Goldsmith's  faults,  we  will  not  dispute  Mr.  Forster's  assertion, 
that  he  worthily  did  the  woi^  that  was  in  him  to  do ;  proved 
himself  in  his  garret  a  gentleman  of  nature,  and  left  the  world 
no  ungenerous  bequest.  • .  •  Nor  have  posterity  been  backward 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  his  contemporaries  left  Ihem  to 
discharge ;  and  it  is  with  calm,  unruffled,  joyful,  aspect  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  grateful,  loving,  eager,  admiration  on  the 
other,  that  the  creditor  and  his  debtor  at  length  stand  face 
to  face.'  To  what  follows  we  invite  a  closer  attention.  ^  All 
this  is  to  the  world's  honour  as  well  as  gain ;  which  has  yet  to 
consider,  notwithstanding,  with  a  view  to  its  own  larger  profit 
in  both,  if  its  debt  to  the  man  of  genius  might  not  earlier  be 
discharged,  and  if  the  thorns  that  only  become  invisible  beneath 
the  laurel  that  overgrows  his  grave,  should  not  rather,  while  he 
lives,  be  plucked  away.  It  is  not  an  act  of  parliament  which 
can  determine  this ...  it  must  flow  from  a  higher  sense  than  has 
at  any  period  prevailed  in  England  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  the  public  writer,  and  of  the  social  consider- 
ation and  respect  that  their  effectual  discharge  should  have 
undisputed  right  to  claim.  The  world  will  be  greatly  the 
gainer  when  such  time  shall  arrive ;  and  when  the  biography  of 
the  man  of  genius  shall  no  longer  be  a  picture  of  the  most  harsh 
struggles  and  mean  necessities  to  which  man's  life  is  subject, 
exhibited  as  in  'shameful  contrast  to  the  cahn  and  dassic  glory 
of  his  fame.' 

These  eloquent  reflections  are  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Gold- 
smith, indeed,  was  one  whom,  perhaps,  no  social  consider- 
ation which  the  world  can  pay  would  have  lifted  into  the  per- 
sonal respect  of  his  associates,  or  out  of  the  ^mean  necessities' 
which,  in  his  Uter  life,  at  least,  his  own  improvidence  in  some 
degree  wantonly  created.  But  the  observations  apply  to  a  large 
dass,  the  majority  of  whom  have  his  just  pride  without  its 
concomitant  foibles,  and  are  exposed  to  the  same  harsh  struggles, 
without  the  same  aggravations  in  their  own  errors.  The  evil 
complained  of  is  patent,  and  but  seldom  denied.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  difficult,  and  admits  of  too  mudi  dispute  to  allow 
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U8^  now  and  here,  to  discuss  it.    We  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  passing  observations. 

That  the  present  pension  list,  intended  as  a  relief  to  all  the 
science  and  literature  of  the  British  empire,  is  miserably  inade- 
quate, is  incontestable.  It  is  somewhere  about  half  the  sum 
whiob  a  country  squire,  with  economy,  devotes  to  the  maint*^ 
nance  of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  It  maj  be  a  question  whether 
there  should  be  any  pension  list  whatever  for  men  of  literature 
and  science ;  there  can  be  none,  that,  if  it  is  to  exist,  it  should 
be  worthy  of  the  nation  that  bestows  the  bounty.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  comparison  between  the  salary  of  the  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  and  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  aggregate 
intellect  which  the  Monarchy  of  Great  Britain  (in  the  act  itself 
of  the  donation)  professes  to  foster  or  reward.  But  the 
principle  of  a  pension  list  is  not  one  that  dignifies  the  com- 
munity of  letters,  nor  does  it  meet  the  questions  at  issue. 
Even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  sum  might  often  be  ne- 
cessary for  a  limited  period  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
work,  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  for  life> 
and  which  need  not  be  applied  to  the  mere  relief  of  positive  dis- 
tress, or  the  support  of  infirmity  and  age.  Schiller  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  quite  capable  of  being  a  bookseller's 
drudge,  perhaps  of  writing  Grecian  histories^  and  works  on 
Animated  Nature,  when  two  noblemen,  thinking  that  his  genius 
was  meant  for  other  things,  subscribed  to  endow  him  with  a 
pension  for  three  years,  to  enable  him  to  do  that  which  he  was 
calculated  best  to  do.  It  caine  to  Schiller  at  the  right  time  of 
his  existence.  It  served,  we  believe,  not  only  to  aid  his.  genius, 
but  to  soften  his  heart.  Some  help  of  a  similar  nature,  a 
national  fund,  in  connexion  with  the  pension  list,  might  not 
nnprofitably  bestow. 

perhaps,  in  any  comprehensive  system  of  national  education 
which  the  confiicting  opinions  and  prejudices  of  party  may  per- 
mit the  legislature  ultimately  to  accomplish,  means  may  be 
taken  to  render  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  (many  of  which  are 
isLSt  decaying,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  long  exist  upon  resources 
wholly  voluntary,)  permanent  and  valuable  auxiliaries  to  popular 
instruction ;  and  endowed  lectureships  or  professorships,  at  the 
more  important  of  these  in  our  larger  towns,  might  be  devoted 
to  men  distinguished  in  letters  and  science,  connect  them  more 
with  the  practical  world,  occupy  but  little  of  their  time,  and 
yield  them  emoluments,  if  modest,  still  sufficient  to  relieve  them 
from  actual  dependence  on  the  ordinary  public  and  trading 
booksellers. 
.    Perhaps^  too^  in  the  point  of  social  consideration,  it  may  be 
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well  to  reflect  whether  it  is  wise  or  just  that  England  should  be 
the  on]  J  country  in  which  men  of  letters  are  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  social  honours,  which  tend  to  raise  literature  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  crowd.  Hereditary  dis- 
tinctions (a  peerage  or  a  baronetcy)  require  the  possession  of  a 
wealth,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  in  the  class  of  whidi 
we  treat  'Even  wh^ere  the  government  might  overlook  such 
requirement,  the  author,  if  prudent,  could  not  suffer  himself  to 
do  so ;  and  Dr.  Southey  wisely  refused  the  baronetcy  offered  to 
him.  But  there  are  honours  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  which 
are  not  hereditary,  and  are  supposed  to  be  assigned  to  merit.  It 
may  be  well  to  talk  of  orders  and  badges  as  unphilosophical ; 
but  if  they  are  objects  of  emulation,  proofs  of  desert,  or  sym- 
bols of  social  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others,  we  do  not  see  why 
literature  and  science  should  be  excluded  from  their  attainment. 
They  may  not  elevate  the  possessor  in  the  eyes  of  the  few ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  They  may  elevate  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  and  insensibly  train  th^ 
opinions  of  '  the  world'  to  regard  with  honour  those  to  whom 
the  state  accords  the  outward  distinction  it  bestows  on  diplo^ 
matists  and  soldiers.  An  order  created  solely  for  men  of  science 
and  letters,  as  has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  would  wholly 
fail  in  its  object.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  others  who  deserve  well  of  their  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  amalgamate  them  with  their  fellow^itizens  in 
honours  as  in  labours  that  we  desire;  and  to  suffer  them  to 
rank  (where  their  reputation  so  entitles  them)  with  whomsoever 
be  the  other  clumants  to  social  consideration.  There  is  not  a 
city  knight  who  would  not  jeer  at  an  order  coiisisting  only  of 
authors,  to  whose  united  rentroll  he  would  prefer  even  half  a 
dozen  railway  debentures.  If  any  practical  honours  ever  be 
accorded  to  authors,  philosophers,  or  artists,  agreeably  to  the 
usual  principles  of  an  aristocratic  monarchy,  we  fear,  strange 
though  it  may  appear  to  sages,  that  they  must  be  honours  shared 
with  dukes  and  earls,  ambassadors  and  generals. 

That  some  abuse,  favour,  and  partiality  would  attend  sudi 
distinctions,  we  readily  concede.  These  attend  all  honours.  But 
public  opinion  would  operate  perhaps  more  strongly  on  tilie  dass 
we  refer  to  than  on  any  other  in  resenting  unworthy  selection  or 
illiberal  exclusion.  Briefly,  —  in  a  country  in  which  both  the 
constitution  and  the  popidar  modes  of  thinking  are  essentially 
aristocratic,  should  those  of  our  countrymen  wh(»n  foreign 
nations  the  most  esteem,  to  whom  we  ourselves  are  unde^ 
obligations  of  the  highest  kind,  and  in  whom  posterity  will 
r^ud  the  loftiest  representatives  of  the  age  that  they  adorn. 
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to  be  the  only  mea  in  pursuit  of  distinction  to  whom  the  honours 
of  aristocracy  are  denied?  —  the  only  men  living  under  a 
monarchy  to  whom  the  austere  philosophy  of  a  republic  is  to  be 
applied ;  a  republic^  indeed^  in  which  they  are  admitted  to  the 
equality  of  the  old  villeins ;  all  equal  in  being  equally  shut  out 
from  the  lists  of  kni^thood ;  and  enrolled  in  the  fraternity  of 
Esaus,  who  have  lost  their  birthright,  but  without  receiving  the 
pottage. 

We  must  now  turn  more  directly  to  the  very  remarkable  and 
delightful,  biography  which  has  induced  this  recurrence  tosgot 
author  whose  life  always  interests,  and  whose  books  always 
charm.  We  know  of  no  man  more  fit  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken than  Mr.  Forster.  He  brings  to  it  a  mind  habitually 
critical,  subtle,  and  inquiring ;  that  strong  sympathy  with  men 
of  letters  which  the  life  of  Goldsmith  especially  demands;  a 
laige  practical  knowledge  of  the  infirmities  and  misfortunes,  as 
^eU  as  the  virtues  and  solaces  of  the  class,  with  which  kindred 
pursuits  must  have  made  him  familiar;  an  extensive  store  of 
general  information ;  a  style,  not  alwajrs  equal  it  is  true,  and 
occasionally  injured  by  mannerisms  not  visible  in  his  former 
writings,  but  never  bald  or  insipid ;  often  weighty,  with  earnest 
thought,  often  coloured  with  eloquence,  animated  or  touching. 

Mr.  Forster's '  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,' 
-— o  work  of  high  merit,  and  especially  so  for  the  qualities  such  an 
undertaking  most  needs, — have  habituated  him  to  the  difficulties 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  in  literary  art;  vi&, 
the  bii^aphy  of  men  with  whom  the  author  was  unacquainted, 
and  the  main  facts  of  whose  lives  are  already  generally  known. 
It  is  no  ordinary  talent  that  can  make  a  biography  of  tins  kind 
both  interesting  and  important ;  give  not  only  a  seeming  but  a 
gemune  originality  to  materials  with  which  we  had  thought 
ourselves  familiar ;.  and  supply  a  ffap  in  previous  researches  of 
which  we  were  scarcely  aware,  till  the  ingenuity  which  detected 
the  gap  had  dumbly  repaired  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  treated  the 
subject  before  us,  on  the  whole,  with  a  judgment  correspondent 
to  the  ability.  That  he  is  more  lenient  to  hb  hero  than  we 
always  are,  is  natural.  The  duties  of  a  reviewer  are  sterner 
than  those  of  a  biographer.  But  Mr.  Forster  does  not  vindicate 
Goldsmith  from  all  his  errors  with  the  violent  effi>rt  of  Mr. 
Pricx*;  and  by  candid  if  guarded  admissions,  turns  aside  that 
reaction  from  wilful  indulgence  to  rigid  justice  which  Mr.  Prior 
could  not  fail  to  create.  He  concedes  all  that  we  demand, 
though  we  may  have  enforced  the  concessions  somewhat  more 
stringently  than  he  intended,  when  he  says,  *  It  is  not  an  example 
<  I  would  wish  to  inculcate.    It  would  be  dangeious  to  try  any 
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*  such  process  for  the  chance  of  toother  Groldsiidth.'  What 
follows  is  truly  said, —  and  in  the  patient  care  with  which  Mr. 
Forster  follows  out  his  proposition,  consists  much  of  the  origi- 
nality and  value  of  his  work :  —  ^  The  truth  is  important  to  be 

*  kept  in  mind,  that  genius  is  in  no  respect  allied  to  these  weak- 

*  nesses,  but  when  unhappily  connected  with  them,  is  in  itself  a 

*  means  to  avert  their  most  evil  consequences.' 

It  was  impossible  to  write  a  thick  volume  on  Goldsmith, 
and  not  use  the  facts  which  others  had  used  before.  Facts  are 
open  to  all  men.  They  are  the  brick  earth  upon  the  common 
land,  from  which,  by  right  immemorial,  each  man  may  build  his 
castle  or  his  cottage.  It  is  not  because  one  man  has  used 
bricks  before  us,  that  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  mortar  and 
rubble.  Mr.  Prior  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  seems  to 
claim  an  exclusive  property  in  Goldsmith,  and  to  regard  Mr* 
Forster's  biography  as  a  trespass  upon  his  rights.  Mr.  Forster's 
reply  is  complete  as  to  the  details  upon  which  Mr.  Prior  justified 
80  extraordinary  a  chum.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  daim  it- 
self, it  would  be  idle  to  waste  many  words  in  controversy.  The 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Prior  mistakes  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue,  when  he  compares  a  wholesale  plagiarism  from 
works  of  imagination,  to  the  adaptation  of  facts  in  a  work  of 
biography.  In  the  former,  the  Author  creates  materials  that 
did  not  exist  before ;  —  he  not  only  discovers  the  ground,  he 
makes  it.  In  the  latter  he  does  but  apply  to  his  in(Uvidual 
use,  what  not  only  before  existed,  but  what  the  public  have  a 
paramount  interest  in  regarding  aa  public  property.  If  any 
thing  belongs  to  a  nation,  it  is  the  lives  of  its  great  men ;  it 
any  thing  lies  out  of  the  pale  of  a  patent,  it  is  historical  truth. 
Fact  is  always  improveable  —  Fiction  not  so.  Facts  belong  to 
science — Fiction  to  art^  Every  year  some  cultivator  of  science 
borrows  and  advances  the  facts  of  another.  Are  we  to  have  no 
Histories  of  England  because  Hume  wrote  a  History  of  Eng- 
land ?  or  is  any  new  writer  of  that  history  to  avoid  the  facts 
which  Hume  disburied  from  the  chronicles?  Goldsmith  him- 
self, in  his  History  of  England,  takes  pretty  laigely  fix>ni 
Hume ;  but  Hume's  warmest  admirers  cannot  assert  that  Hume's 
rights  are  invaded.  All  they  can  say  is,  that  Groldsmith  does 
not  supersede  Hume.  The  only  immunity  a  writer  who  deals 
with  facts  can  find  against  rivals  and  successors  is  to  do  his 
work  so  well,  that  the  public  will  either  think  all  further  labour 
on  the  same  subject  uncalled  for,  or  prefer  the  old  work,  what- 
ever its  defects,  to  the  new.  It  is  open  to  all  the  world  to 
write  another  *  Life  of  Cicero,'  or  another  *  Decline  and  Fall  of 

*  the  Roman  Empire,'  and  to  use  all  the  facts  that  Middleton 
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and  €ribbon  ficst  made  familiar  to  the  public.  But  authors  are 
deterred  from  the  task,  not  because  Middletou  and  Gibbon 
have  pre^occupied  the  ground, —  but  because,  in  pre-occupying, 
tbej  have  exhausted  it ,  Even  in  Fiction  itself,  we  fear  that  aa 
author  cannot  guard  himself  from  a  pretty  extensive  invasion  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  facts  of  fiction,  viz.,  the  characters 
the  author  invents,  or  the  new  ideas  he  calls  to  life.  Let  a 
Corsair  or  a  Childe  Harold  be  famous,  and  before  the  year  is 
out,  we  have  Corsairs  and  Childe  Harolds  enough  to  people  a 
colony.  They  die  off; — and  the  old  Corsair  and  Childe  Harold 
live  on  —  because  the  original  poems  are  both  the  first  and  the 
best  of  their  kind.  If  they  were  not  the  best,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  the  first.  Many  of  Shakspeare's  subjects  were 
taken  before  him.  But  the  world  leaves  it  to  antiquary  and 
critic  to  hunt  out  the  crude  original.  That  is  the  true  original 
— the  permanent  and  standard  development  of  any  given  idea 
which  improves  the  most  what  went  before,  and  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  what  comes  after.  It  is  not  in  the  disinterment  of 
facts,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  they  take  life  and  colour,  that 
originality  consists.  Stones  are  on  all  the  high  roads,  every 
man  may  throw  them  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  but  every  man 
is  not  a  Cadmus  who  by  throwing  a  stone  gets  rid  of  the  pre- 
existences  useless  to  his  purpose,  and  retains  only  those  that  aid 
him  in  building  up  his  city.  Had  Mr.  Forster  borrowed  infi« 
nitely  more  largely  from  Mr.  Prior's  facts  than  he  has  done,  the 
mode  in  which  he  has  selected,  arranged,  and  aiq>lied  them, 
would  not  leave  his  biogn^phy  less  peculiarly  his  own.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  any  work  of  the  kind  more  distinctly  original. 
And,  since  Mr.  Prior  provokes  the  observation,  we  remember 
few  instances  in  the  lists  of  literary  chivalry,  in  which  the 
shield  of  a  rival  has  been  touched  with  more  courteous  forbeaiv 
ance: — Not  till  Mr.  Forster's  self-defence  was  extorted,  had  the 
public  been  called  upon  to  notice  what  errors  had  been  cor- 
Tected,  to  what  anecdotes,  marred  in  the  telling,  the  point  had 
been  restored.  While  obligations  were  acknowl^ged  with  frank 
respect,  blunders  were  removed  with  generous  silence. 

The  subdivisions  of  Mr«  Forster's  work  are  philosophical  and 
effective.  In  the  first,  he  presents  to  us  the  childhood^  the 
youth,  the  desultory  adventures,  which  prepare  us  for  the 
second  —  Authorship  by  compulsion;  he  leads  us  on  through 
the  Authorship  by  choice,  to  the  time  when  labour  and  in<^ 
dination,  both  combined,  place  his  hero  where  we  now  behold 
him,  amonffst  the  constellation  of  imperishable  names — ^the 
^  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  poet.' 

Without  that  eternal  attempt  at  stage  grouping  and  stag 
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effect,  bj  which  some  of  the  French  writers  have  distorted  the 
even  course  of  history,  our  pleasant  biographer  has  quietly  con- 
trived to  render  picturesque  and  touching  all  the  more  interest- 
ing positions  of  the  poet.  Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the 
pause  from  ungenial  and  dreary  studies,  which  invites  us  to 
contemplate  the  poor  sizar  listening  to  his  own  ballads;  — or, 
before  we  see  in  full  length  the  snubbed  and  derided  butt  of  the 
London  coteries,  bids  us  halt  to  greet  Nature,  smiling  on  her 
darling  in  the  garret  of  *  Grarden  Court ; '  —  nothing  more  im- 
pressive for  Goldsmith's  vindication,  than  the  steady  enforcement 
of  those  scenes  in  which,  what  elsewhere  might  be  warning, 
assumes  the  nobler  lesson  of  example — ik^enes  m  which  distress 
is  met  with  sunny  spirit,  poverty  endured  with  manly  courage, 
and  labours  that  startle  us  to  contemplate,  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  one  constitutionally  indolent,  in  the  double  aim  (both  noble) 
of  independence  and  renown. 

In  the  multiform  groups,  which,  at  different  stages  of  Gh>ld- 
smith's  life,  Mr,  Forster  presents  to  our  view,  we  have  some 
reproach  to  make  perhaps,  especially  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  work,  that  he  deals  too  summarily  with  certain  of  the  great 
shapes  he  invokes,  and  occasionally  treats,  with  an  air  too  ^  eager 
'and  nipping,'  some  of  the  political  and  incidental  events  he 
rather  decides  than  discusses.  But  a  portrait-painter  assumes  a 
kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  use  the  background  as  may  best 
eet  off  the  figure ;  and  we  readily  confess  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Forster  nas  placed  his  hero  in  the  midst  of  every  circle,  in 
that  position  he  really  occupied,  while  suggesting  temperately 
that  which  was  more  his  due.  One  main  difference  between 
Mr.  Prior  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  fine,  is  this, — the  first  gives  us 
the  facts,  the  last  the  man :  the  one  has  compiled  a  mhnoire  pour 
serviry  the  other  has  composed  a  discriminating  and  intellectual 
bii^raphy. 

Li  the  criticisms  which  Mr.  Forster  introduces,  he  betrays 
the  subtlety  of  an  accomplished  intellect,  and  the  sympathy  of 
a  kindred  taste.  And  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  praise  that  he 
has  contrived  to  say  much  that  is  new  upon  '  The  Vicar  of 

*  Wakefield,'  and  to  point  out  the  graver  benefits  to  society, 
the  moral  effect  on  later  authors,  which  that  delight  of  all 
ages  has  indirectly  bequeathed.  When,  after  quoting  Dr.  Prim- 
rose's unpretending  boast,  'that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he 

*  had  formed  them  (the  felons  of  the  gaol)  into  something  social 
'  and  humane,'  Mr.  Forster  adds,  *  in  how  many  hearts  may 
'  this  have  planted  a  desire  which  as  yet  had  become  no  man's 
'  care  ? '  we  instinctively  turned  to  the  distinguished  writer 
to  whom  Mr.  Forster  has  appropriately  dedicated  his  book^  and 
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asked  ourselves  what  Oliver  Twist  may  have  owed  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith.   . 

Here,  then,  for  all  else,  whether  in  praise  or  in  qualification^ 
we  dismiss  Mr.  Forster's  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  — 
a  fitting,  and,  we  think,  a  permanent  companion  to  the  works  of 
the  author  whose  career  it  commemorates: — a  gentle  but  a 
manly  apolc^  for  the  life,  which  it  tracks  through  each  pathetic 
transition  of  light  and  shadow  :  written  in  that  spirit  of  which 
Goldsmith  himself  would  have  approved  —  pleasing  while  it 
instructs  us,  mild  without  tameness^  earnest  without  acerbity* 


Art.  IX.  —  Le  Maniteur  UniverseL      Journal  Officiel  de  la 
Repvblique  Frarigaise.     March — July,  1848. 

nnHOUGH  the  state  of  the  French  nation  is  still  such  as  to  ren-*^ 
der  any  reflections  upon  its  destiny  both  premature  and 
hazardous,  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  let  a  Number  of  this  Beview 
pass  away  without  a  few  wonls  by  which  the  reader  may  be 
conducted  from  such  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  ascendant 
party  as  we  offered  in  April  to  that  unseen  and  inconceivable 
consummation  which  we  may  have  to  chronicle  in  October. 
We  devote  a  few  pages  to  this  task  the  more  willingly  because 
one  or  two  not  unimportant  facts  have  really  been  established 
during  the  process  of  fermentation  to  which  France  is  still 
subjected.  In  our  last  essay  we  were  necessarily  circumscribed 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  case  before  us.  All  was  then  in  the 
confusion  and  obscurity  of  a  sudden  revolution.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  Bepublic 
established.  What  the  reception  accorded  to  it  by  the  yet  uncon- 
sulted  departments,  or  what  the  policy  by  which  its  administra* 
tion  would  be  distinguished.  We  could  only  refer  to  the  past 
as  containing  some  prognostics  of  the  future ;  and  after  intro- 
ducing the  reader  to  the  persons  and  principles  of  the  party  so 
suddenly  thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  we  left  them 
inaugurating  that  authority  for  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
perseveringly  struggled.  We  can  now  go  a  little  furUien  A 
trial  of  three  months  has  tested  the  influence,  the  popularity, 
and  the  practicability  of  the  Republicanism  which  we  then 
described ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  experience  which  this  interval 
supplies,  we  can  now  ascertain  some  points  which  we  were 
before  compelled  to  leave  undecided ;  we  can  characterise  with 
more  confidence  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  itself;  and,  per- 
haps, venture  with  a  little  less  hesitation  on  conjecturing  some  of 
its  consequences. 
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*  We  miiflii  go  a  litde  beneath  ihe  surikce  in  order  to  judge 
these  matters  with  that  fairness  which  is  due  to  all.  ■  There  is 
no  doidbt  tluit  the  actual  condition  of  France  might  be  so  repre- 
sented as  to  make  the  Sevolution  simply  accountable  for  an 
eaormom  aggravation  of  social  and  political  disorder.  We  need 
hardlj  recapitulate  the  incidents  of  Parisian  life  which  are 
depicted  in  the  despatches  of  each  successiye  day.  A  city  only 
preserved  fiom  plunder  by  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  its 
armed  citizens  —  a  national  assembly  only  protected  from  the 
violence  of  its  own  constituents  by  the  presence  of  sixty  thou- 
sand troops  —  an  immense  multitude  of  workmen  maintained  in 
demoralising  idleness  by  the  direct  pay  of  the  state ;  —  such  are 
the  chief  points  of  the  picture  which  is  before  every  man's  eye^ 
We  might  add,  too,  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is,  for 
the  present,  entirely  ruined ;  that  the  loss  incurred  by  the  de- 
preciation of  property  exceeds  even  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
late  Administration;  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  are  progressing  in  a  fearful 
pn)p(»*tion  to  each  other.  But  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  unwise 
to  confine  our  view  to  these  inevitable  incidents  of  a  revolution, 
without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  advantages  are  secured  or 
promised  as  the  eventual  results  of  the  convulsion.  These  social 
and  financial  calamities  represent  but  the  necessary  cost  of  a 
revolution,  and  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  taken  to  prove  the 
prudence  or  imprudence  of  the  bargain.  We  paid  as  much  for 
our  deliverance  of  1688.  After  the  expulsion  of  James  11.  the 
revenue  derived  from  customs  and  excise  duties  fell  to  less  than 
half  its  former  amount,  and  the  thirteen  years  of  King  William's 
reign  do  undoubtedly  comprise  the  period  when  the  prosperity 
of  England  was  at  its  very  lowest  ebb.  In  order  to  judge  the 
French  Revolution  aright,  we  should  allow  to  these  incidental 
evils  no  more  than  their  due  weight  in  the  balance,  and  should 
address  ourselves  impartially  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
which  may  have  been  established,  the  grievances  which  have 
been  abolished,  or  the  rights  which  have  been  secured.  We 
should  ascertain,  as  far  as  events  will  permit,  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  opinions  w;hich  have  been  practically  developed,  and 
the  real  influence  upon  national  character  which  the  successes 
of  February  may  exert  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  materials 
tx^  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  conclusive  results  on  points 
so  important  as  these ;  but  the  evidence  already  supplied  may, 
perhaps,  enable  us  to  estimate  more  justly  than  before  the 
value  of  this  great  example  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  opinion  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  at  starting  is,  that  the 
insurrection  against  the  late  government  was  not  reaJly  a  de- 
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moQstiattoii  of  any  tnie  national  feeling*  Tt  may  undoubtedly 
be  ai^ued  that  this  government  was  without  any  positive  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people^  both  from  the  apaUiy  with  which 
its  down&ll  was  viewed,  when  s  single  stroll  or  a  single  cry 
Bt^ht  a{q)aFently  have  saved  it,  and  from  the  ready  unanimity 
with  which  its  extemporised  substitute  was  everywhere  accepted* 
Even  those  few  retainers .  generally  represented  in  historioal 
legends  as  faithful  to  a  dying  monarch  or  an  exiled  dynasty 
were  wanting  in  the  present  case.  Louis  Philippe  was  out  of 
mmd  even  before  he  was  out  of  sight;  and  while  the  fishings 
boat  was  yet  tossing  about  off  Treport  in  expectation  (£  its 
royal  passengers,  every  soldier,  and  statesman^  and  province,  and 
municipality  of  France,  had  transmitted  their  complimentary 
rec(^nitions  to  a  half-formed  and  bewildered  cabinet  of  journal^ 
ists  and  savants.  But  though  this  undeniably  demonstrates  the 
instability  and  weakness  of  the  old  riffime,  it  by  no  means  proves 
that  it  was  deserted  from  pure  love  of  the  new ;  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  events,  as  they  are  now  occurring,  will  lead  almost 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unpopmarity  of  the  late 
government  was  not  derived  &om  any  deep  or  general  obiections 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based,  since  the  opinions  of 
the  nation,  as. now  unequivocally  expressed,  are  tendii^  towards 
the  construction  of  a  constitution  which,  in  its  operation,  cannot 
differ  very  essentially  from  that  of  the  government  superseded. 
The  parties  who  expeUed  the  late  government  are  clearly  not 
the  parties  who  will  take  their  place.  If  the  French  peo|de  were 
not  the  votaries  of  sych  a  monarchy  as  was  extinguished  on  the 
24th  of  February,  tiiey  are  at  least  not  the  advocates  of  any 
such  a  republic  as  was  proclaimed  on  the  self-same  day*  M. 
Louis  Blanc  has  been  set  aside  by  an  expression  of  popular 
opinion  £ar  less  questionable  than  that  which  dismissed  M* 
Guissot 

There  are  three  distinct  parties  for  consideration  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  There  were  the  Republicans  —  the  enthu- 
siastic and  probably  sincere  advocates  of  a  political  theory,  for 
the  promotion  of  which  th«iy  were  ready  to  hazaid  every  thing ; 
the  ouvriers  of  Paris  —  their  blind,  but  willing  instruments ;  and 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  nation,  which  had  neither  sttidied  the 
doctrines  of  the  leaders,  nor  shared-  in  the  struggle  of  the  in- 
sui^ents,  and  which  had  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
catastrophe  after  all  was  irretrievably  concluded.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  observe  the  course  which  these  parties 
have  since  severally  taken.  The  Bepublicans  succeeded  to 
power  in  the  midst  o£  a  tranquillity  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the 
catastrophe  through  which  they  seized  it..    Within  eight^and- 
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forty^hours  of  their  accession  they  were  favoured  with  the 
adhesions,  sincere  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  ^notabilities' of  the 
kingdom  —  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  emulating  each  other  in 
supporting  that  provisional  authority  in  which  was  conceived  to 
rest  the  hope  of  France.  There  can  be  no  occasion  to  recall  the 
course  of  events  during  the  last  three  months.  The  Republicans 
have  very  clearly  shown  that  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
party  Were  no  greater  than  we  conjectured  it  to  be,  and  that  it 
formed,  strictly  understood,  but  an  insignificant  element  in  the 
constitution  of  the  comn^unity.  They  have  put  in  practice, 
but  without  success  or  welcome,  those  peculiar  principles  which 
we  expounded.  They  have  been  divided  among  themselves  to 
such  an  extent,  that  one  section  is  accused  of  having  appealed, 
against  the  other,  to  those  very  arms  which  they  jointly 
wielded  against  the  late  dynasty ;  but  these  divisions  it  will  be 
of  the  less  importance  to  trace,  inasmuch  as  it  will  become  mani* 
fest,  we  think,  that  the  confidence  of  the  nation  is  given  neither 
to  one  class  nor  the  other. 

We  left  the  ouvriers  triumphant,  planting  trees  of  liberty, 
extorting  illuminations,  parading  the  boulevards,  and  occa- 
sionally breaking  a  few  windows.  It  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that  if  any  popular  rights  were  really  secured  by  the  revo- 
lution, there  is  every  reason  to  admire  the  small  extent  to 
which  popular  tumult  was  carried.  If  the  Parbian  mob  was 
unchained  for  any  rightful  or  necessary  purpose,  a  very  good 
bargain  was  struck  by  those  who  pacified  these  passions  at 
the  temporary  expense  of  a  few  thousand, francs  a  day.  The 
institution  of  the  garde  mobile  was  perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
device  of  all.  Under  this  designation  some  20,000  of  the 
most  energetic  actors  in  the  days  of  the  barricades  were 
speedily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  order  they  had  overthrown ; 
and  in  this  capacity  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  performed 
both  faithful  and  important  service.  They  have  resolutely 
adhered  to  that  section  of  the  government  which  was  at  once 
both  most  respectable  and  predominant.  They  own  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Assembly,  which  they  have  more  than  once  pro- 
tected, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  act  with  impartial 
alacrity  whenever  appeal  is  made  to  them.  They  suppress 
Communist  processions  and  Polish  demonstrations;  they  are 
available  equally  against  M.  Louis  £lanc  and  bis  Socialists,  and 
against  M.  Sobrier  and  his  Montagnards ;  they  stand  as  sentries 
before  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and  have  just  bivouacked 
before  the  ho.use  of  M.  Thiers.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  enjoy  a  very  agreeable  license  as  regards  discipline^ 
and  receive  each  the  pay  oijour  soldiers  of  the  line— advantages 
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sufficient  both  to  explain  and  insure  a  decent  pliability  of 
temper.  As  to  their  Kepublicanism,  they  are  certainly  engaged 
in  suppressing  those  political  opinions  which  were  developed  by 
the  insurrection  of  February,  and  are  lending  their  very  effective 
aid  to  those  who  have  imprisoned  their  comrades ;  nor  have  wo 
any  serious  doubt  that,  upon  the  same  terms,  they  would  form 
a  guard  of  honour  for  Louis  Napoleon,  or  escort  M.  Guizot  upon 
a  triumphal  return* 

When  we  last  wrote,  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  people 
were  still  stunned,  with  the  shock  of  so  sudden  a  revolution. 
Their  first  impulse,  as  we  have  observed,  was  to  acquiesce 
•promptly,  and  almost  unanimously,  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
proving  very  sufficiently  by  such  conduct  that  they  had  no  sin- 
cere preference  for  any  other  form  of  government  above  a  Re- 
public Any  inference  beyond  this  would,  we  conceive,  be 
unwarranted  by  facts.  If  the  composition  and  temper  of  a 
National  Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  arc  to  be  taken 
as  affording  any  criterion  of  the  popular  sentiment,  it  is  most 
unquestionable  that  the  French  people  are  not  republicans  in  any 
£uch  sense  as  the  events  of  February  appeared  to  indicate.  The 
party  which  fought  the  battle  in  the  streets,  and  won  it,  which 
expelled  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  seized  the  reins  of  govem- 
jnent5  is  now  mor^  faithfully  represented  by  the  prisoners  of 
Yincennes  and  the  intimidated  ouvriers  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Denis,  than  by  any  party  or  section  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  men  of  the  place  publique — the  Ironsides  of 
old  republicanism,  the  Baspails,  Sobriers,  and  Blanquis  have 
been  put  down  with  as  firm  a  hand,  if  not  with  so  good  a  grace, 
as  in  1832  ;  and  even  the  doctrinaires  of  the  party,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  such  as  Lamartine  and  his  adherents,  are 
clearly  without  any  such  share  of  the  public  confidence  as  their 
ostensible  position  demands.  The  Executive  Committee,  though 
carefully  purged  of  all  ultra  republican  elements,  and  scarcely 
opened  even  upon  M.  Lamartine's  entreaties  to  admit  the  paci- 
fied Ledru  RoUin,  is  yet  at  daily  issue  with  the  Assembly ; 
and  while  we  write,  among  the  thousand  shapeless  rumours 
which  fly  across  the  Channel,  is  one  which  announces  the  im- 
pending appointment  of  a  triumvirate,  in  which  the  name  of  a 
popular  militaire^ — General  Cavaignac — assumes  a  most  signi- 
ficant prominence.  It  is  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it, 
that  by  the  temper  of  the  present  Assembly  is  shown  the  true 
temper  of  the  French  nation,  for  not  only  was  such  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage — a  point  of  less  significance  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear — but  it  only  sits  from  day  to  day  in 
Txrtae  of  the  popular  support,  and  if  at  any  particular  hour  there 
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was  a  majority  of  th6  people  against  its  continuance,'  it  would 
infallibly  be  tumbled  into  the  Seine.  It  is  therefore  utterly 
impossible  to'  describe  this  Assembly  as  representing  other  than 
the  true  feelings  of  the  nation  in  its  daily  debates  and  resolu- 
tions, and  we  need  hardly  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers 
what  character  these  resolutions  are  assuming.  The  laws  of  the 
Orleanist  regime  against  popular  tumults  have  been  re-«nacted 
with  double  stringency,  and  are  enforced  with  unprecedented 
rigour,  while  every  vote  of  the  body  is  directed  against  those 
doctrines  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  assembled.  As  far  as  pn»- 
fessions  and  acclamations  go,  Bepublicanism  is  no  doubt  tri- 
umphant. *  Vive  la  Republique^  is  echoed  hour  after  hour 
throughout  the  hall,  and  honourable  members  make  profession 
of  civismef  as  readily  and  as  regularly  as  a  late  vendor  of  in- 
famous tmcts  used  to  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  tender  an 
oath  that  he  believed  in  Christianity.  But  when  it  comes  to 
practice,  Republicanism,  or  at  least  such  republicanism  as  was 
proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  February,  is  quietly  put  aside.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  doctrine  of  the  true  republican  party,  ex- 
cepting the  abjuration  of  a  king,  which  is  not  deliberately  con- 
demned by  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  Socialism  and 
Communism  are  scouted  and  bayoneted ;  as  well  they  may  be, 
after  their  precocious  development  from  M.  Louis  Blanc's  ^  asso- 
•*  ciations,'   to   the   *  impdt  fratemeV  of  M.  Sobrier,   and  the 

*  deux  heures  de  pillage^  of  M.  Barb^  Popular  meetings  are 
forbidden,  and  the  clubs  are  threatened  with  dissolution.  The 
'  organization  of  labour '  has  been  thrown  overboard,  as  a  chi- 
merical and  dangerous  project.  The  ateliers  natianaux  are  to 
be  closed,  and  their  director  has  been  (not  prematurely)  airested. 
The  device  of  absorbing  the  great  financial  companies  has  been 
condemned,  though  their  existence  was  stigmatised  as  incom- 
patible with  true  democracy.  The  detached  forts  have  been 
garrisoned,  and,  it  is  said,  armed ;  troops  of  the  line  are  quartered 
by  thousands  in  the  capital,  and  bayonets  are  every  night 
levelled  against  *  the  people,'  with  far  less  scruple  or  ceremony 
than  in  the  days  of  Casimir  Perier. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  must  be,  that  the  republican  defi- 
nition of  the  term  ^  people '  was  totally  wrong.  Whatever 
M.  Louis  Blanc  may  say,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  great 
numerical  majority  of  the  population  (who  must  surely  have 
some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  people)  are  ill  affected  to  his 

*  popular '  doctrines.  Either  the  bourgeoisie  outnumbers  the 
people,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  people  make  common  cause 
with  the  bourgeoisie.  This  majority  may,  indeed,  have  no  in- 
superable objection  to.  republican  forms^but  with  such  farms  its 
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republioanism  ends.  Excepting^  in  the  name  of  the  magiBtratea» 
there  will  be  obviously  little  difference  between- the  government 
of  France  under  Louis  Philippe  and  its  goyemment  under  the 
something  which  will  issue  from  the  National  Assembly.  From 
such  considerations  it  resiiltS)  beyond  a  doubt,  that  >  the  people' 
in  M.  Louis  Blanc's  sepse  of  the  word^^are  just  as  much  de« 
irauded  of  their  victory  on  the  present  occasion  as 'they  were 
after  the  three  days  of  July.  But  to  appreciate  this  alliegation 
more  justly  we  must  look  closely  into  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  this  ^ people^  not  only 
fought  with  no  definite  purposes  whatever,  but  that  they  only 
conquered  at  all  because  a  more  powerful  party  stood  neutr^ 
Indeed  it  would  be  rather  difficult  so  to  classify  the  actual  victors 
of  February  under  their  proper  denominations,  that  pahnam  qui 
meruit  ferat  We  suspect  that  such  rule  would  have  been  biest 
observed  by  sweeping  off  ]VL  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues, 
and  surrendering  the  city  to  the  mobs  with  the  red  flag*  Cer- 
tainly MM.  Louis  Blanc  and-  Albert  had  no  better  claim  to  the 
prize  than  M.  Thiers  or  Louis  Napoleon,  except  that  perhaps 
they  did  leather  more  to  bring  about  the  collision. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  real  gymnariasts  of  the  place  pubUque 
are  not  —  even  in  the  lively  atmo^here  of  Paris  -^^  impressed 
with  any  vivid  ideas  of  politics.  Excitable,  and  hitherto  irre-> 
sistible,  they  have  been  made  to  setve  the  purpdse  of  all  parties 
in  turn ;  and  events  now  show  that  their  vMces  are  at  the  com-' 
mand  of  the  most  frivolous  and  impracticable  pretensionsi 
Perhaps  even  the  deliberate  and  didactic  Oommumsts  or  Ter-^ 
rorists  should  be  distinguished  from  this  huge  a^regate  of 
reckless  rioters,  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  habituated  to 
pulling  down  governments  at  the  bidding  of  others,  that  they 
cannot  endure  to  be  thrown  out  <^  work  by  institutions  of  six 
months'  stability.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  observers  of 
these  scenes  has  lately  written  from  the  spot  that  there  has  only 
not  been  a  score  of  fresh  insurrections  because  there  was  nothing 
to  overthrow.  Any  throne  whatever,  whether  filled  by  a 
Bourbon,  a  Yalois,  an  Emperor,  or  a  President,  would  have 
been  upset  and  overwhelmed  twice  within  any  given  week,  .but 
the  force  of  the  flood  was  spent  with  comparative  harmlessness 
upon  the  noisy  shingle  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  lends  so  strange  a  character  to  the  revolutions  of  Paris. 
The  parties  who  plot  them  are  not  the  parties  who  execute 
them,  or  the  parties  who  turn  them  to  account.  It  is  not  that 
the  biilk  of  the  nation  is  of  a  temperament  so  signally  mercurial 
as  to  require  a- change  of  constitutional  polity  every  five  weeks, 
but  that  precept  and  precedent  have  taught  the  mobs  of  the 
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faubourgs  thai  the  abolition  of  a  government  is  a  pleasant 
morning's'  work,  while  the  middle  and  sensible  classes  have 
become  so  habituated  to  such  convulsions  as  to  let  them  take 
their  waj  and  give  themselves  no  concern  until  the  mischief  is 
brought  to  their  own  doors.  Upon  a  careful  review  of  this 
singular  history,  we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  conclude  that 
the  utter  want  in  France  of  any  respect  for  institutious,  result* 
ing,  not  unnaturally,  from  the  events  of  the  last  sixty  years,  is 
the  radical  cause  of  all  these  evils.  The  constitutional  regards 
of  a  Frenchman  appear  to  oscillate  between  the  merest  personal 
predilections  and  the  most  transcendental  theories  of  political 
perfectibility.  He  is  either  prostrate  before  a  Bonaparte,  or  led 
along  by  a  Lamennais.  It  never  appears  to  strike  him  that  an 
institution  may  be  worth  preserving,  even  though  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  unpopular.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  the 
Orleanist  rule,  it  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  denied  that  by  the 
succession,  as  established  in  1830,  good  political  institutions 
were  introduced  into  France.  Louis  Philippe  may  have  become 
personally  obnoxious,  but  so  did  our  two  first  Georges.  The 
difference  between  the  two  examples  is,  that  we  maintained  our 
institutions  for  their  pwn  sake  and  their  essential  service,  while 
the  French  allowed  theirs  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  satisfaction  of 
an  hour's  caprice. 

We  suspect  that  the  great  secret  of  the  Revolution  lies  no 
deeper  than  this.  No  doubt  the  policy  of  the  last  dynasty  fur- 
nished good  grounds  for  discontent.  The  government  might 
have  been  growing  too  despotical ;  just  as  our  own,  perhaps,  in 
1761,  was  growing  too  oligarchical;  only,  instead  of  sending  for 
the  Pretender,  we  sent  for  Lord  Bute.  It  appears  to  us,  from 
the  sentiments  which  have  evidently  dictated  the  returns  to  the 
National  Assembly,  that  there  was  no  real  desire  in  France  for 
any  changes  which  might  not  hav^  been  comprehended  in  a 
change  of  ministry.  We  do  not  pretend  to  adjust  the  balance 
between  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers;  it  was  quite  enough  to 
turn  the  scale,  for  the  occasion,  against  the  former,  that  he  had 
been  in  power  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  years-  Whether 
France  is  or  is  not,  at  heart,  a  centre  gauche*^  as  the  saying 


*  The  centre  gauche  in  the  French  Chamber  was  a  party  con- 
solidated some  twelve  years  ago  by  M.  Thiers.  It  originally  consisted 
of  a  class  of  politicians  who  took  a  middle  course  between  the  stem  con- 
servatism of  Casimir  Perier  and  the  extreme  liberalism  of  M.  Odillon 
Barret.  Tliey  desired  a  mitigation  of  the  laws  against  associations, 
a  little  more  toleration  for  political  dissent,  a  little  more  check  upon 
the  personal  influence  of  the  king,  and  a  general  exercise  of  clemency 
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aseertS)  it  was  no  doubt  a  c&ntte  gauche  last  Febniarj ;  the  mjs* 
chief  was,  that  the  really  dominant  party  either  did  not  know 
their  own  minds,  or  were  too  listless  to  satisfy  them.  Instead 
of  making  a  reform,  they  let  the  mob  make  a  revolution. 
Because  they  could  not  immediately  secure  aii  extension  of  the 
electoral  franchise,  they  permitted  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  to 
destroy  the  two  chambers.  They  shouted  for  *  reform,'  and 
looked  coldly  on  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  preserve  order ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  order  and  authority  were  both 
superseded,  in  favour  of  a  desperate  faction  bent  on  altogether 
different  ends.  If  our  legislation  of  1831  had  been  guided  by  the 
Bristol  rioters,  instead^  of  by  Lord  Grey  and  his  party,  we 
might  have  been  in  much  the  same  predicament. 

If  any  consistent  ejcplanation  is  to  be  given,  or  conjecture 
offered  respecting  the  extraordinary  course  which  events  have 
since  taken,  it  must  be  sought,  we  conceive,  in  some  such  pre- 
mises as  these.  The  same  compound  of  spite  and  carelessness ' 
which  had  induced  the  neutrality  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  com- 
bat, secured  also  its  immediate  acquiescence  in  the  results  of 
the  victory — not  to  mention  that  very  little  option  was  left  in 
the  first  critical  moments  after  the  triumph  of  force  over  law. 
But  when  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  permitted  a 
fair  and  deliberate  expression  of  opinions,  the  Conservative  party 
struck  in  with  signal  effect  for  the  support  of  their  principles, 
and  a  body  of  representatives  was  returned  who  might  very 
well  have  taken  their  seats  under  the  presidency  either  of 
M.  Thiers  or  his  rival,  but  who  are  clearly  altogether  discon- 
nected from  the  party  nominally  in  power.  If  M.  Lamartine 
could  have  consented  to  forswear  his  politics  for  those  dictated 
by  the  Assembly,  he  might  probably  have  secured  an  ascendency 
which  was  at  that  moment  accessible  to  any  enterprising  can- 
didate ;  but  as  he  was  not  so  tractable,  even  his  temperate  and 
poetical  Bepublicanism  was  rejected ;  and  it  is  probably  from  his 
clear  perception  of  these  facts  that  his  recent  conduct  must  be 
explained.  While  he  conceived  himself  to  be  administering 
what  was  not  only  in  name  but  in  spirit  a  true  Kepublic,  he 
was  a  moderate  Kepublican,  and  lent  all  his  influence  to  modify 
the  extravagance  of  his  colleagues ;  but  now  that  the  nation,  as 
represented  in  its  Constituent  Assembly,  is  plainly  animated  by 

instead  of  severity  in  the  case  of  political  offenders.  M.  Thiers  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  communicated  to  them  somewhat  of  his  warlike 
dispositioo,  and  made  them  very  nearly  what  we  should  call  a  pure 
Whig  party*  But  there  was  no  kind  of  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  true  fiepublicans* 
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no  such  sentiments  as  its  political  denomination  implies,  he 
joins  hands  with  his  associates  in  that  common  profession  of 
political  faith  by  which  all  minor  differences  are  covered. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  said  to  be  *  B^ublican,  but' 
'  moderate/  This  means  that  the  Assembly  is  not,  in  any 
significant  sense  of  the  word,  '  Republican'  at  all.  The  people 
have  come  to  their  senses,  or  rather,  have  exerted  them.  The 
'  reaction'  spoken  of  implies  little  more  than  the  substitution  of 
action  for  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.- 
They  were  not,  as  we  have  said,  Republicans  in  February,  nor 
are  they  Republicans  now*  They  may,  indeed  preserve,  and 
perhaps  with  some  little  satisfaction,  the  outward  style  and 
forms  of  a  Republic,  but  it  will  be  a  Republic  only  in  name, 
and  will  no  more  answer  to  the  political  model  which  we  deli- 
neated in  our  last  numb^  than  did  the  administnition  of  Casimir 
Perier.  The  bourgeoisie^  and  they  who  think  with  them,  are 
'  plainly  the'  predominant  party  in  France,  and  unless  they  are 
temporarily  overpowered  by  the  coup  de  main  of  some  desperate 
minority,  the  bourgeoise  spirit  will  characterise  all  their  decisions. 
It  matters  very  little  whether  the  ostensible  form  of  the  con- 
stitution be  a  legitimist  monarchy,  or  a  constitutional  regency, 
or  a  Republic,  or  an  Empire, — the  spirit  of  its  administration 
will  be  essentially  the  same,  and,  unless  interrupted  by  violence 
or  terror,  will  still  oscillate  between  the  centre  ff&uche  B,nd  the 
centre  droit  of  the  old  rjsgime^ 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  any  thing  of  such  a  political  'chaos  as 
this,  without  so  many  limitations  and  modifications  as  must  almost 
neutralise  the  prophecy.  There  are  two  grand  possibilities  — 
the  supremacy  of  the  conservatives  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
terrorists.  Upon  the  fwmer  supposition,  which  does  derive 
likelihood  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bourgeoisie  have  been 
actually  self-supported  during  these  last  three  months,  and  must 
have  had  the  fact  that  they  are  really  the  stronger  party  forced 
unmistakeably  upon  their  notice,  we  may  either  witness  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  nominal  Republic,  or  we  may  see  a 
r^ency  upon  the  recent  model,  or  a  king  Henry  with  a  new 
charter.  But  whichever  of  these  may  be  the  favoured  alterna- 
tive, we  entertain  little  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  but  that  the 
policy  of  the  administration  will  be  in  any  case  materially  the 
same.  It  is  only  upon  the  latter  of  the  two  hypotheses  that  we 
can  conceive  the  exaltation  of  sudi  a  personage,  with  sudi 
claims,  as  Louis  Napoleon,  though  at  the  moment  we  are  writing 
it  actually  seems  the  most  probable  scene  for  the  enduing  week. 
But  if  such  a  catastrophe  as  this  should  really  occur;  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  will  be  literally  nothiilg  but  a-  triumph  of 
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the  anar<Aicat  party.  Loais  Napoleon/  like  Poland^  is  mexdy  a 
bonnet  roitffe  for  the  discontented  and  seditious ;  and  unless  he 
were  rais^  to  power^  not  by  a  Parisian  insurrection,  but  by  a 
sincere  and  general  manifestation  of  the  army  —  an  event 
scarcely  probable,  even  in  France  in  1848  —he  would  speedily 
be  deposed  by  his  constituents  after  their  purpose  had  been 
served.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  tHe  probabilities  are  on 
the  side  of  ultimate  order.  France  can  never  be  an  ^  Empire,' 
and  it  will  clearly  not  be  such  a  republic  as  was  last  proclaimed  ^ 
but  it  may  either  be  a  nominal  republic,  or,  what  will  be  very 
similar,  it  may  fall  under  a  constitutional  regency,  or  under  a 
legitimist  sovereign,  with  almost  equal  guarantees  for  those  par- 
ticular rights  which  are  really  and  truly  demanded.  At  present 
confusion  prevails,  because  the  precedency  of  the  two  great 
divisions  is  not  definitely  settled.  There  are  no  parties  in  the 
Assembly  yet,  because  the  sections  of  Paris  supply  an  antagonist 
party  to  the  Assembly  entire.  Order  is  yet  oattling  against 
anarchy;  but  when  the  former  is  finally  triumphant,  as  we 
doubt  not  it  will  be,  we  shall  then  see  the  ordinary  parties  of 
civil  government,  and,  as  we  surmise,  in  very  much  their  usual 
form. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  would  result  that  the  revolution  of 
February  was  altogether  uncalled  for,  and  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  coup  de  main  of  an  insignificant  party  facilitated 
by  extraordinary  circumstances.  Had  the  people  of  France, 
after  the  24th  of  February,  thrown  themselves  heartily  into  the 
arms  of  M.  Louis  Blanc; — had  Ledru  KoUin  been  the  adored, 
and  Lamartine  the  suspected  minister;  had  ^labour'  been 
^  organised,'  and  the  developments  of  socialism  encouraged;  had 
attroupements  and  demonstrations  been  the  legalised  expressions 
of  popular  will;  in  short,  had  such  principles  as  we  expounded 
in  our  last  Number  been  vociferously  and  heartily  adopted  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Sdne  to  the  mouths  of  the  Khone,  we  should 
then  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  French  minds  were  indeed 
ripe  for  a  change,  and  that  a  necessary  revolution  had  been 
achieved  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  the  immensity  of  its  purport 
warranted.  But  when  we  see  this  new  order  of  things  first 
stigmatised  in  the  persons  of  its  most  zealous  and  thoroughgoing 
advocates,  next  denounced  by  the  unequivocal  sufirage  of  the 
nation,  and  finally  contemned  by  the  deliberate  resolutions  of 
the  popular  assembly,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  catas- 
trophe was  the  result  of  any  thing  but  a  combination  of  accidents* 
The  republicans  got  uppermost  in  a  scramble,  but  they  evidently 
represented  no  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  and  have 
^ince  entirely  failed  to  enlist  the  national  sympathy  on  the  side 
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of  their  long  cberislied  projects.  The  bulk  of  the  French 
people  at  first  looked  on  with  indifTerence  or  acquiescence,  next 
took  measures  of  precaution  against  their  new  masters,  and  are 
now  apparently  resolved  to  restore  a  state  of  things  which, 
under  some  name  or  other,  shall  differ  in  no  material  degree 
from  the  last 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  this  is  to  be  the  consummation — 
and  we  verily  believe  it  is  that  which  is  most  desirable — a  very 
small  advantage  has  been  purchased  at  a  very  great  cost.  In 
such  a  balance-sheet  as  this,  the  items  of  bankrupt  merchants, 
ruined  commerce,  declining  revenue,  augmented  expenditure, 
daily  terror  and  hourly  tumult  tell  terribly  against  the  concern. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  principle  has  been  established  by  the 
revolt  except  that  which  warrants  any  sect  of  politicians,  however 
small,  in  resorting  to  conspiracy  and  violence  against  any  in- 
stitutions however  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
operation  of  which  was  seen  to  the  best  effect  in  the  private 
l^esolutione  of  the  several  clubs,  that  if  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly*— an  assembly  elected  by  the  universal  and 
unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  entire  nation — diould  differ  in  any 
degree  from  their  own  decisions,  they  would  at  once  march 
upon  it  with  the  bayonet  Beyond  this  confirmation  of  a 
principle,  which  unhappily  needed  no  such  encouragement,  we 
are  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the  last  French 
Kevolution.  That  it  is  not  to  bring  about  the  projects  of  those 
who  made  it  has  been  already  decided.  The  republicans  will 
never  have  another  such  chance  as  they  have  had  and  lost.  It 
has  indeed  extended  the  electoral  suffirage,  but  so  lavishly  and 
recklessly,  that  (as  will  always  be  the  case  in  such  an  experi- 
ment) the  implied  privilege  is  utterly  lost,  and  not  two-thirds  of 
the  population  deign  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gift  What 
increase  of  civil  liberty  it  may  ultimately  confer,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  conjecture  at  such  a  period  of  the  convulsion  as 
this,  but  it  appears  beyond  all  denial  that  if  it  really  issues  in 
any  such  advantages,  such  a  result  will  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  opinions  and  parties  by  which  the  Eevolution  was  wrought, 
and  can  hardly  be  a  compensation  for  the  misery  and  ruin  which 
it  has  already  caused. 
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Art.  X. —  1.  Statistik  ofver  Sverrige.  [Statistics  of  Sweden.] 
By  FoRSELL.     Stockholm :  1844. 

2.  Smdrre  Skrifler.   Af  E.  G.  Geijer.     [E.  G.  Geijer^s  Minor 
,  Writings.]     Stockholm:  1842. 

3.  Lund  Upsala  off  Stockholm  med  et  TilltBa  om  ^den  Shandina" 
'  viske  EenhedJ  Af  C.Molbech.  [Lund,  Upsala,  and  Stock- 

.holm,  with  an  Appendix  on  *the  Scandinavian  Union.'  By 
C.  MolbecL]     Copenhagen :  1844.   • 

4.  Finnlands  Cregenwart  und  Zukunft  [The  present  and  future 
State  of  Finnland.]     Stockholm':   1844. 

5.  Das  Herzogthum  Schleswig  in  seinen  geschichtlichen  Verhiilt^ 
nissen  zum  Konigreiche  Ddnemark  und  zu  Hohtein,  Yon  C. 
MoLBECH.  [The  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  in  its  historical  Rela- 
tions to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  to  Holstein.  By 
C.  Molbech.]     Copenhagen :  1846. 

6.  De  la  Succession  dans  la  Monarchie  Danoise  consideree,  prin- 
cipalement  sous  le  Point  de  Vue  du  droit  Public.     Paris :  1847. 

7.  Preussische  Zustdnde  dargestellt  von  einem  Preussen,  [The 
Condition  of  Prussia  depicted  by  a  Prussian.]  Leipzig: 
1840. 

8.  Germany  Unmaskedy  or,  Facts  and  Coincidences  explanatory 
of  her  real  views  in  seeking  to  wrest  Schleswig  from  Denmark, 
With  an  Appendix  containing  Remarks  on  the  Chevalier  Bunsen^s 
Memoir.     London:  1848. 

9.  Die  wahrhaftige  Geschichte  von  DeutscJien  Michel  und  seinen 
Schwestem.  [The  veritable  History  of  the  German  Michael 
(German  John  Bull)  and  his  Sisters.]     Zurich :  1843. 

10.  Die  Religion  der  Zukunft     Von  Feiedkich  Feuerbach. 
.    [The  Religion  of  the  Future.    By  Frederick  Feuerbach.] 

Zurich:  1843. 

11.  Anekdotazur  neuesten  Deutschen  Philosophic  und  Puhlicistih 
Herausgegeben  von  Arnold  Buge.  [Unpublished  Treatises 
respecting  the  latest  German  Philosophy  and  Journalism, 
Edited  by  Arnold  Ruge.].     Zurich:  1843. 

12.  Annehmen  oderAblehnenf  Die  Verfassung  vom  Z*^  Felruar 
1847.  Von  Heinrich  Simon.  [Accept  or  refute?  The 
Constitution  of  February  3d,  1847.  By  Henry  Simon.] 
Leipzig:  1847. 

13.  Ein  Ehrengerichtlicher  Prozess.  Von  F.  Anneke.  [The 
Proceedings  in  a  Court  of  Honour.  By  F..  Anneke.]  Leipzig : 
1846. 
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14.  Die  EuropdUehe  Pentarckie.  [The  European  Pentarchj.] 
Leipc^:  1839. 

15.  Die  Europdische   Triarchie.      [The  European  Triarchy.] 
'  Leipz^:  1841.   . 

16.  Slawen^  Rtusen,  und  Germanen.  Ihre  gegenseitigen  VerhdU^ 
nisse  in  der  Gegenwart  und  Z%ikunft,  [Sclavotiians,  Bussiansj* 
and  Germans.  Their  respective  Kelationa  for  the  Present 
and  the  Future.]     Leipzig :  1843. 

17;  Oestreichs  Zukunft.  2^  auflage.  .[Austria*8  Future.  2d 
edition.]    Leipzig:  1847. 

^HS  pdolications  arrayed  at  the  head  of  these  reoiarics  are 
more  or  less  directly  illustrative  of  a  revolution  just  now 
projected  in  the  centre  of  Europe^  with  bearings  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  we  have  lately  witnessed  or  chronicled.  What- 
ever may  be  the  violence  of  a  political  eruption  in  Paris,  such  a 
catastrophe  can  no  longer  wear  the  aspect  of  any  prodigious  or 
astounding  convulsion.  The  world  has  now  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  phenomenon;  and  instead  of  being 
scared  at  the  portentous  apparition,  it  more  sensibly  estimates 
its  influence,  and  calculates  the  periodic  time  of  its  recurrence. 
But  when  the  sober  and  philosophical  minds  of  Germany  resolve 
upon  organic  changes,  it  is  time  to  look  seriously  forward  into  the 
character  of  events,  which  may  do  more  to  transform  the  face  and 
affect  the  destinies  of  Europe,  than  a  succession  of  half  a  dozen 
dynasties  or  governments  within  as  many  months  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  project  unhesitatingly,  and  now  defi- 
nitely proclaimed,  is  that  of  constructing,  or,  as  it  is  more  fondly  • 
expressed,  of  re-constructing  a  Germanic  Empire^  by  fusing 
the  thirty-eight  sovereign  states  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Niemen  and  the  Moselle,  into  one  powerful  here- 
ditary monarchy,  which,  by  its  liberal  institutions  and  its  com- 
pact indissoluble  strength,  shall  give  to  forty  millions  of  free 
German  people  their  due  place  in  the  republic  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Germanic  system  which 
should  be  separately  observed.  Besides  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  the  (sudden  and  extraordinary  gravitation  of  all  the 
states  towards  soxtie  new  centre  of  unity,  each  state  has  a 
particular  and  unusual  motion  upon  its  own  axis.  With  more 
or  less  wisdom  or  sobriety,  the  several  states  of  Germany 
have  demanded  constitutional  reforms;  and  the  agitation  at- 
tending these  popular  manifestations  has  proeeeded  simulta* 
neously  with  that  general  ferment  to  which  we  more  especially 
refer.     Such  agitation  has  no  doubt  been  promoted  by  the 
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impulse  wMdi  the  Parisian  revolntion  lias  given  to  all'pitojedts. 
of  popular  will ;  but  the  reforms  alluded  to  have  supplied  snb^ 
jects  of  petition  and  argument  ever  since  the  great  settlement  of 
1815;  and  a  conspicuous  example  was  last  year  ^ven  hj 
Prussia  of  the  course  which  events  might  probably  have  taken 
if  unaffected  by  any  extrinsic  infiuence.  These  particular 
movements,  however,  are  not  those  on  which  we  shall  offer 
remarks,  though  it  'was  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  order  to 
distinguish  their  incidents  firom  those  of  the  general  movement 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  and  because  the  conduct  which 
characterizes  the  one  must  needs  operate  with  very  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  success  of  the  other.  If  the  provincial  states  are 
severally  disorganised,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  supreme 
and  central  power,  which  is  to  be  constituted  by  their  joint 
wisdom,  can  make  any  near  approach  to  the  stipulated  efficiency.^ 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  long  felt  and  expressed,  at  the 
loss  experienced  by  the  Grerman  ^nation'  from  what  has  been 
represented  as  its  virtual  dismemberment.  The  Confederation 
of  1815  did  not  make  a  *  Grermany.'  Diversities  dictated  by 
a  congress  and  perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  dynastic  interests, 
supplanted  the  nationality  conferred  by  identity  of  blood,  insti- 
tutions, and  language.  Prussians,  Wirtembuigers,  and  Hano- 
verians, divided  and  dissipated  that  national,  strength  and  dignity 
which  should  have  been  fused  into  a  German  whole ;  and  thus  a 
people  entitled  to  no  second-raie  infiuenoe  in  the  transactions  of 
«  Europe,  were  frittered  away  into  a  group  of  insignificant  states, 
combined  indeed  by  a  pact  recognising  a  traditional  unity,  but 
left  utterly  mutilated  and  incapable  as  regarded  any  efiective 
exertion  of  their  common  power.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  a  fair 
representation  of  those  sentiments  which,  conveyed  in  language 
more  or  less  vehement  or  vi^e,  have  been  recently  impelling 
the  Gernum  States  to  some  id^  centre ;  and  it  is  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  passion  of  '  nationality,'  as  well  as  to  the  discussion 
of  some  of  its  practical  developments  on  tiie  Scandinavian  and 
Sclavonic  frontiers  of  the  Confederation,  that  the  treatises  enu- 
merated above  are  specially  devoted.  Some,  too,  are  occupied 
with  the  probable  destinies  of  the  individual  states  under  the 
revolutions  which  were  foreseen ;  and  one  in  particular,  'Austria's 
*  Future,'  the  work  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  German 
parliament,  which  was  written  some  time  back,  does  really 
suggest  the  prodigious  catastrophes  of  which  Vienna  has  been 
the  scene  in  a  singular  spirit  of  prophecy  indeed. 

In  the  observations  which  follow,  none  but  brief  or  incidental 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  local  revolutions  of  the  particular 
Germamc  states  to  which  public  notice  has  been  recendy 
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Attracted.  Our  attention  w31  be  confined  to  the  character 
and  prospects  of  that  ^igantesque  movement  which  is  to 
reduce  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  provincial  level  of  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts,  and  to  create  a  new  and  colossal  nation  in 
the  centre  of  Europe.  Most  readers  will  be  aware  that  the 
Oermanic  Empire  of  history  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1806 ; 
timt  this  dissolution  was  precipitated  by  a  Confederation  of  the 
Mkiney  which  had  been  formed  in  its  bosom ;  and  that  finally  at 
the  territorial  arrangement  of  Europe,  which  closed  the  war, 
that  Germanic  Confederation,  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  might  be 
said  to  be  still  existing,  was  substituted  for  the  ancient  configu* 
ration  of  this  power  in  the  European  commonwealth.  It  is  by 
considering  the  position  of  the  German  nation  as  organised 
under  these  successive  constitutions,  that  we  must  seek  for  a 
just  comprehension  of  the  desi^s  now  proposed.  This  is  the  very 
path  traced  out  by  the  projectors  themselves.  The  embryo 
revolution  has  been  conceived  almost  whoUy  in  the  researches 
and  deductions  of  historical  professors,  and  nourished  by  the 
serious  disquisitions  of  learned  journalists;  and  it  is  trusted  that 
in  the  features  of  the  new  creation  the  genuine  characteristics 
of  past  grandeur  may  be  faithfully  reproduced.  The  work  is 
termed  a  restoration,  not  a  design.  If,  therefore,  we  conduct 
our  readers  through  some  unfrequented  paths  of  history,  we  do 
but  take  the  route  to  which  circumstances  confine  us.  Our  ob- 
ject will  be  to  ascertain  the  character  in  which,  under  its  various 
internal  arrangements,  the  German  nation  has  actually  heretofore 
entered  into  the  system  of  Europe.  What  we  wish  to  represent 
is  the  old  Germanic  Empire,  considered  in  its  external  relations. 
This  is  not  the  easiest,  nor,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  kind 
of  history,  but  it  is  that  which  alone  can  furnish  any  service- 
able materials  for  the  present  occasion.  Our  task  will  be  to 
discover  the  capacities  implied  in  the  time-honoured  title  of 
Empire ;  and  the  powers,  for  external  action,  of  the  political 
society  so  designated ;  to  ascertain  the  part  taken  in  the  political 
combinations  of  Europe  by  *  the  Empire'  of  the  middle  ages,  of 
Charles  V.,  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  of  Joseph  IL,  or 
Francis  IL,  and  to  define  the  power  possessed  by  an  Emperor  of 
Germany^  as  distinguishable  from  that  attached  to  his  hereditary 
patrimony.  Another  inquiry,  too,  with  a  direct  bearing  upon 
mighty  points  now  at  issue,  may  be  applied  to  the  operation  of 
the  elective  principle  in  the  imperial  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it 
secured  to  the  nation  a  wider  choice  of  efiScient  leaders,  or  as  it 
offered  to  various  candidates  an  object  of  fair  and  legitimate 
ambition.  It  is  only  by  the  examination  of  such  propositions  afi 
these  that  the  character  of  the  great  German  movement  can  be 
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rightly  comprehended,  or  any  materials  collected  for  conjectariog 
its  results.  That  the  aspect  of  our  disquisition  will  be  some- 
what uninviting  we  can  but  too  readily  anticipate,  but  such 
matter  may  be  made  perspicuous,  if  not  entertaining;  and  we 
must  once  more  remind  the  reader  that  in  these  dry  and  anti- 
quated details  is  contained  the  clue  to  that  knowledge  which 
renders  the  revolutions  of  a  continent  intelligible* 

A  few  words  will  convey  the  original  import  of  the  imperial 
title,  as  it  finally  descended  to  the  Germanic  Idngdonu  At  the 
dismemberment  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemi^e,  the  titular 
supremacy  was  reserved  for  that  division  of  the  three  which 
included  the  ancient  seat  of  Boman  empire*  To  the  west  lay 
France^^with  Hmits  not  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  present 
Bepublic ;  to  the  east,  Germany ;  and,  between  the  two,  a  strip 
of  provinces,  descending  from  the  North  Sea,  and  terminating 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Empires  came  in  contact.  The  eastern  and  western 
divisions  preserved  their  integrity  under  the  denominations  of 
Germany  and  France ;  but  the  central^  or  imperial,  portion  was 
speedily  dismembered,  and  the  disputes  for  the  possession  of  its 
provinces  supply  most  of  those  complications  by  which  the  ter- 
ritorial history  of  this  period  is  chan^terised  After  the  brief 
reunion  of  the  old  inberitanpe  under  Charles  le.Gros,  the  same 
dignity  was  stiU  attached,  on  the  second  partition,  to  .the  soil 
of  Italy,  though  not  without  occasional  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Germanic  kings.  After  the  death  of  Berenger,  kin^  oi 
Italy  and  '  Emperor,'  in  229,  the  imperial  title  may  be  saia  to 
have  fallen  into  abeyance,  as  there  was  no  coronation  of  an 
€mperor  in  the  west  for  some  forty  years,  and  the  three  realms 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  severally  contented  with 
the  denomination  oS  kingdoms.  At  length  Otho  the  Great 
conquered  his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Italy,  and,  after  assuming 
his  crown,  and  thus  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  revived  the 
imperial  title  in  962, 

The  sovereign  of  German;^  was  now  an  Emperor,  and  his  ter- 
ritories constituted  an  *  Empure,' — a  title  which,  thus  conveyed, 
they  preserved  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Of  course,  this  empire  could,  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
original  empire  of  the  west,  with  proportions  somewhat  cur- 
tailed. Either  in  power  or  pretensions,  Germany  now  claimed 
the  inh^itance  of  Charlemagne,  France  had  been  finally 
severed ;  but  the  triple  kingdom  now  presumed  to  be  united 
under  the  imperial  sceptre  was  still  completed  by  Aries,  and 
the  tradition,  was  long  perpetuated  in  the  titles  of  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  wl^  held  respective^  the.  ^chcbancellor- 
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«hipa  of  Aries,  Italj,  and  Grermanj.  It  would  be  very  difficnlt 
to  trace  the  frontiera  of  a  dominion  in  so  great  a  degree 
imaginary*  The  pretensions  of  the  inheritance,  of  course,  ex* 
tended  to  uniTersai  rule ;  and  every  province  of  the  continent 
might  be  considered  either  as  a  detached  fief,  or  as  territory  not 
yet  rechdmed.  Indeed,  in  thoise  days  all  empires  were  formed 
upon  the  Boman  model  The  one  idea  of  real  sovereignty  was 
that  of  universal  dominion,  a  conception  which  was  not  only 
exemplified  in  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and  west,  but  was 
reproduced  even  by  those  oriental  hordes  who  started  from  the 
black  tents  of  a  wandering  tribe  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  In  this  way  the  German  people  .acquired  for  their 
country  and  their  cluef  the  denominations  which  survived  with 
such  celebrity  till  recent  times.  In  reality,  Germany  was  but 
a  great  kingdom,  constituted  very  similarly  to  other  kingdoms, 
but  enriched  with  a  traditional  title  which  might  just  as  possibly 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  France. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  Germanic  territories  is  a 
point  of  history  to  which  unusual  interest  would  naturally  be 
fittached,  from  the  war  whicli  at  this  moment  is  raging  in  Lom« 
bardy,  and  which  originated  in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  conceived 
as  this  very  question.  It  was  not,  however,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  explain,  in  any  inheritance  of  the  ancient 
imperial  pretensions  that  the  claims  of  the  Austrian  House  to 
its  Italian  dominions  took  their  rise,  though,  as  simple  matter 
of  history,  it  may  undoubtedly  be  asserted,  that  the  privilege 
now  claimed  for  the  Italian  soil  of  being  pui^d  firom  the  pollu- 
tion of  every  German  footstep,  implies  such  a  position  of  the 
country  with  relation  to  its  neighoours,  as  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  during  these  last  thousand  years.  But  as 
regards  the  original  connexion  of  Italy  with  ^  the  Empire,'  there 
are  few  questions  in  German  history  which  have  given  rise  to 
such  desperate  contests,  nor  was  the  actual  authority  of  the 
Henries  and  the  Fredericks  more  fiercely  disputed  in  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  by  the  intrepid  Italians,  than  its  theoretical  cha- 
racter and  significance  by  the  historians  and  jurists  of  the 
Empire.  The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  was  this*  If  the  im- 
perial title,  as  could  hardly  be  denied,  was  derived  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy,  it  was  almost  a  necessary  inference  that 
the  old  imperial  prerogatives  had  descended  with  it.  On  this 
hypothesis,  therefore,  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  Caesars,  it 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Germany  was  but  a  pro* 
vince  recovered  for  the  ancient  crown,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
Fredericks  and  the  Ferdinands  were  those  of  a  Yalentinian  or 
•Honorius  —  a  conclusion  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  firee 
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States  of  Qtrmmj.    It  was  argued,  accordingly,  that  Italy  was 
no  true  part  of  the  Germanic  Empire, — that  it  was  a  reffnum 
proprium  of  the  emperors,  either  peculiarly  appertaining,  at 
first,  to  the  issue  of  Charlemagne,  or,  though  subsequently  re* 
conquered  by  Otho,  yet  never  incorporated  with  his  Germanic 
doDdimons.     Yet,  even  if  it  were  established  that  the  imperial 
title  was  not  conferred  by  the  conquest  of  Italy,  but  had  re^ 
mained  the  inherent  property  of  Germany  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  the  case  could  not  be  greatly  altered,  for  the  title^ 
whencesoever  derived,  could  be  no  otlier  than  that  of  the  Soman 
chiefe  of  the  Western  world,  and  therefore  might  be  taken  to 
carry  with  it  the  attributes  in  question*     These  presumptions 
were  not  unnaturally  cherished  by  those  interested  in  preserving 
•them.     As  far  as  actual  power  or  privileges  were  concerned,  the 
emperors  were  left  to  struggle  in  Italy  for  them  as  best  they 
could,  but  everything  went  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  con* 
tinuous  sovereignty.     Greeks  and  Franks  resembled  each  other 
in  affecting  to  be  the  representatives  of  that  people  which  had 
once  held  the  dominion  of  the  world.     As  the  Asiatic  subjects 
of  the  Comneni  styled  themselves  '  Romans,'  so  the  inheritance 
of  the  Germanic  kings  became  the  <  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  the 
emperor  designate  became  *  king  of  the  Romans,'  the  laws  of 
Justinian  were  supposed  to  be  obligatory  on  the  Frank?  of  the 
Shine,  the  relations  between  the  German  people  and  their 
elected  sovereign  were  conceived  to  be  defined  by  those  of  Con- 
Btantine  and  his  subjects,  and  at  last  the  descendants  of  a  Styrian 
chieftain  were  accepted  throughout  Europe  as  the  hereditary 
possessors  of  the  undoubted  throne  of  the  Caosars.     These  doc* 
trines,  it  is  true,  were  not  left  unopposed,  especially  after  the 
religious  divisions  of  thb  empire  had  imparted  unusual  signi* 
ficance  to  th^  controversy.      Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand  III.  to  combine  the 
forces  of  the  empire  against  the  intrusive  armies  of  the  French 
and  Swedes,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  a  book  written  on  this 
subject  by  Chemnitz  the  historian,  who,  with  more  violence 
than  accuracy,  not  only  refuted  the  connexion  of  the  Germans 
with  the  Soman  Empire,  but  declared  that  the  supreme  au* 
thority  in  the  former  realm  was  vested,  not  in  the  emperor,  but 
wholly  in  the  states.     And,  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
a  very  learned,  though  not  quite  impartial  writer  upon  the 
public  law  and  constitutional  history  of  the  empire,  is  at  the 
trouble  to  explain  particularly  that  the  denomination  of  Empire 
was,  in  fact,  originally  applicable  only  by  courtesy  to  the  Ger- 
manic territories, — that  Otho  was  '  Emperor'  only  in  respect 
of  his  separate  and  peculiar  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  'that  the 
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transfer  of  the  imperial  title  to  the  Germamc  court  coulcl  only 
be  justified  by  some  such  compliment  as  that  which  conceded 
royal  styles  to  the  electorates  of  Brandenburg  or  Hanovery  after 
the  respective  electors  had  become  actual  kmgs  in  some  other 
portion  of  their  dominions. 

In  this  way  and  in  such  sense  did  Germany  become  'the 
^  Empire  ^  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Excepting  in  the  influence  of 
certain  pretensions  conveyed  by  the  title,  neither  its  institutions 
nor  position  differed  at  first  very  materially  from  those  of  its 
neighbours^  but  in  course  of  time  two  remarkable  developments 
of  its  constitution  gave  it  a  character  altogether  significant  and 
singular.  Many  kingdoms  were  originally  little  more  than  a 
group  of  fiefs  or  counties ;  but  whereas  in  every  other  case  the 
tendency  of  events  was  to  the  absorption  of  all  these  depen- 
dencies in  the  central  power,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  a 
compact  and  indivisible  inheritance;  in  Germany  these  con^ 
Btituent  duchies  severally  succeeded  to  perfect  individuality  and 
independence.  Again,  whereas  in  almost  every  other  state  the 
original  elective  principle  of  the  monarchy  was  gradually  for- 
gotten,  in  Germany  it  came  more  and  more  explicitly  to  be 
recognised,  and  survived  in  something  beyond  nominal  force 
to  the  last  days  of  the  empire.  It  does  not  enter  into  our 
purpose  to  trace  the  successive  stages  through  which  the  states 
of  Gemmi^y  rose  to  what  were  distinct  sovereignties,  possessing 
a  virtual  and  almost  an  acknowledged  independence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that'  by  the  operation  of  these  unusual 
changes  the  territorial  aspect  of  the  empire  was  entirely  altered^ 
and  instead  of  a  single  kingdom,  it  became  what  was  in  fact  a 
confederacy*  of  independent  states  presided  over  by  a  supreme 
visible  head  of  their  own  choice,  and  yielding  an  uncertain  «ub* 
mission  to  certain  general  rules  of  government,  but  enjoying  at 
the  same  time  such  freedom  of  independent  action  as  is  quite 
incompatible  with  any  modem  theory  of  such  political  asaocia- 
tions.  The  duchies  had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  large 
estates  or  lordships  of  the  kingdom,  conferred  by  the  Emperor 
on  certain  noble^  for  life.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
they  had  become  hereditary ;  at  least,  they  ever  afterwards  re* 
mained  in  the  families  which  at  that  period  possessed  them* 


-•* 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary,*  perhaps,  to  remark  that  we  are  compelled 
to  use  the  term  *  confederacy/  as  well  as  some  others,  in  a  sense  too 
vague  for  its  exact  political  import.  Strictly  speaking,  Germany  was 
never  a  confederacy  before  1815,  though  the  aggregate  of  its  states  is 
described  by  this  title  even  in  the  writings  of  careful  and  accurate 
historians 
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Of  adttatly  their  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
crown  became  almost  complete^  and  their  hereditary  lords^  under 
the  subordinate  titles  of  dukes  or  princes^  exercised  all  those 
iHlTilegea  presumed  to  be  the  distinctions  of  sovereignty.  Each 
considerable  state^  in  fact^  formed  a  little  ^  empire '  of  itself^  with 
its  own  diet,  its  own  constituent  states^  and  its  own  head,  who 
enjoyed  in  his  particular  dominions  an  authority  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  less  questionable  than  that  possessed  by  the  emperor 
over  all*  In  this  way  was  formed  what  may  be  termed  a  con- 
jfMeraey  without  a  pact.  It  was  not,  in  its  origin,  any  league 
dr  combination  of  states  for  a  common  purpose  of  defence  or 
Aggrandisement,  and  therefore  it  possessed  no  definite  articles  of 
union  to  i^gulate  the  common  action  of  the  combined  parties. 
In  theory  it  was  still  an  indivisible  empire,  the  forces  of  which 
Were  at  the  command  and  disposal  of  the  emperor,  subject  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects.  But,  practically,  it 
was  a  huge  kingdom  resolved  into  distinct  states  by  the  isola- 
tion and  ^grandisement  of  its  members,  retaining  indeed  certain 
traditional  ideas  of  unity,  and  regulating  by  common  consent 
dome  conditibns  of  internal  intercourse,  but  no  longer  subsisting  in 
full  strength  as  an  effective  whole.  The  privileges  of  the  states 
had  superseded  the  powers  of  the  sovereign.  The  singularity 
of  the  circumstances  consisted  in  this,  that  the  ordinary  process 
bf  constitutional  development  had  been  in  this  case  reversed. 
What  was  generally  an  earlier  form  of  government  had  super- 
vened tipon  what  was  generally  a  later  form;  just  as  if  in  the 
case  of  Hnssia  the  princes  of  Twer  Vladimir  and  Moscow,  or  tho 
free  cities  of  Novogorod  and  Fskof  had  risen  into  independence 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  czars.     The  change,  too,  had  taken 

5>lace  insensibly  and  without  any  destruction  of  the  original 
brm,  so  that  the  action  of  several  confederated  states  had  to  be 
regulated  and  determined  by  laws  devised  for  a  single  kingdom; 
inasmuch  as  the  confederacy  or  union,  such  as  it  was,  was  the 
result  not  of  any  deliberate  stipulations  of  the  parties  concemed> 
but  of  certain  traditions  inherited  from  a  past  constitution. 

The  development  of  the  elective  principle  in  this  imperial 
monarchy  was  equally  singular.  Originally,  as  is  well  known, 
most  European  monarchies  were  elective  within  certain  accepted 
limits*,  which  limits  were  gradually  narrowed,  until  the  descent 

*  These  limits  virtually  existed  even  in  the  case  of  Poland,  the 
government  of  which  is  quoted  as  so  complete  an  illustration  of  an 
elective  monarchy.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  kingdom,  down  to 
the  year  1370,  the  crown  continued  in  the  family  of  Piast,  and  even 
Louis  of  Hungary,  who  was  th«n  elected,  wa?  a  Pia3t  b^  his  mother's 
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of  the  crown  became  strictly  hereditaiy.  In  G^rmany^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  monarchy^  at  fint  not  very  clearly  elective,  be- 
came at  an  early  period  almoBt  confessedly  hereditary,  was  next 
declared  to  be  elective  beyond  dispute,  uid  finally  devolved  to 
certain  great  houses  in  succession  for  various  periods.  An  ad-> 
ditional  singularity  was  attached  to  the  practice  from  the  mono- 
poly of  the  national  sufirages  by  seven  or  more  great  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  though  this  is  an  incident  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  remarks.  The  actual  transmission  of  the  crown, 
however,  is  a  point  which  it  is  very  important  to  observe.  It 
remained  through  five  descents  in  the  House  of  Saxony ;  through 
four  more,  continuously,  in  the  House  of  Franconia,  nor  did  it 
quit  either  of  these  families,  except  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
reigning  male  line.  After  reverting  to  a  duke  of  Saxony  for  a 
few  years,  it  passed  to  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen,  in  which  it 
continued,  less  peaceably,  through  four  descents,  with  the  inter- 
ruptions of  Philip  and  Otho  IV.  during  the  long  minority  of 
Frederick  II.  A  period  termed  an  interregnum  now  ensued, 
though  as  the  Imperial  throne  was  only  actually  vacant  during  a 
few  months  of  the  twenty  years  so  designated,  the  expression 
would  almost  seem  to  imply  that  such  license  as  determined  the 
elections  of  William  and  Richard,  was  hardly  thought  consistent 
with  the  true  constitution  of  the  empire.  Stability  was  again 
restored  by  the  promotion  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  Bodolf  of 
Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  present  Austrian  House,  in  1273, 
an  election  peculiarly  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  advantages 
inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  when  honestly  carried 
out.  Bodolf 's  claims  were  almost  wholly  personal,  and  thus 
the  free  choice  of  the  electors,  judiciously  exercised,  enabled 

side.  After  him  came  the  Jagellos,  who  reigned  with  tolerable 
renown,  and  in  steady  succession,  for  186  years.  When  this  line 
failed,  in  1672,  the  Poles  certainly  gave  one  very  striking  example  of 
free  sufirage  in  electing  Henry  of  Yalois,  but  after  &s  summary 
dismissal,  they  married  the  new  object  of  their  choice  to  a  sister  of 
the  last  Jagello,  aifd  finally  in  15^7,  reverted  to  the  same  stock  in 
the  dynasty  of  the  Vasas,  who  were  descended  from  another  sister, 
and  in  whose  hands  the  crown  remained  till  1668.  Then  came  the 
extempore  election  of  Michael  and  of  John  Sobieski,  which  was  hut 
naturii ;  after  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  other  powers,  the 
crown  would  probably  have  become  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Saxony,  which  supplied  the  two  Fredericks,  and  to  which  House,  at 
much  later  times,  the  Poles  have  often  reverted  when  there  has  been 
any  question  of  restoring  them  under  a  monarchy.  Their  famous  jDoc^a 
eonventa  were  little  more  than  the  *  capitulations'  of  the  Germsn 
^mperors. 
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them  to  place  on  the  throne  that  candidate  whose  ik>8ition  and 
abilities  were  best  calculated  for  the  work  in  hand.     The  period 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  intervening  between  the  death  of 
Kodolf  and  the  final  hereditary  succession  of  his  descendants, 
shows  the  elective  principle  in  full  and  legitimate  operation. 
Notwithstanding  the  benefits  rendered  to  the  empire  by  Rodolf,. 
his  son  could  only  obtain  the  succession  after  the  short  reign  of 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  had  been  interposed,  and  the  crown  then 
oscillated  between  the  two  great  houses  of  the  period,  Luxem- 
burgh  and  Bavaria.     At  length,  however,  in  1438,  it  returned, 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  in  tiie  posterity  of  which,  aggrandised 
by  alliances  and  inheritances,  as  we  shsdl  presently  describe  it, 
it  remained,  with  a  single  brief  interruption  at  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1606.     Yet  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  succession  was  never  declared  here» 
ditary,  nor  were  the  ceremonies  of  election  ever  omitted,  or  even 
utterly  reduced  to  a  mockery.     The  ambitious  aspirations  of 
Francis  I.  and  our  Henry  YIII.  might  be  warranted  by  the 
yet  imstable  seat  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  nor  is  there,  per- 
haps, any  great  reason  for  considering  a  dignity  open  to  general 
competition,  because  Louis  XIY.  conceived  himself  to  deserve, 
it.     But  apart  from  these  vaultings  of  royal  ambition,  it  is 
certain  that  the  House  of  Austria  ran  repeated  risks  of  losing 
its  monopoly  from  more  serious  opposition.*    At  the  first  elec« 
tion  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  great  efibrts  were  made  by 
France  and  Sweden  to  supplant  the  Hapsburg  House  by  some 
branch  of  that  of  Bavaria ;  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  up 
to  the  very  days  of  Charles  YI.,  each  election  was  conceived  to 
afford  bol^  occasion  and  opportunity  for  some  little  political 
manoeuvring.      The  experiment,  however,    of    Charles  YIL 
showed  that  the  Bavarian  House  could  make  no  head  in  the 
empire  agidnst  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Francis  of  Lorraine 
accordingly  received,  with  the  dowry  of  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Imperial  crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  though,  it  ift 

'  *  The  object  of  the  dissentients  was  at  one  time  pot  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  accomplished  by  the  mooting  of  a  singular  question.  Although 
the  electoral  college  enjoyed  the  undisputed  right  of  electing  an 
emperor,  yet  tbey  could  show  no  similar  warrant  fi>r  electiug  a  king 
of  the  Bomans.  Objections,  therefore,  were  taken  to  two  points,  1st 
to  the  election  generally  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  emperor,  unless  under  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity,  and 
2ndly,  to  the  limitation  of  the  suf&'age,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the 
electoral  college.  Both  objections  were  directed  against  the  here- 
ditary monopoly  of  Austria,  and  though  unsuccessful,  were  rather 
evaded  than  overruled.  ... 
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phia  «naiigh  from  the  exeptions  made  on  tids  oecaMon,  »  wdl 
as  ffom  the  aiodetjr  of  the  AiMtrian  familj  toiMOiue  theireoog- 
mtioa  of  the  ekctoial  vote  of  Bohemia,  that  eomn  noBgivings 
'were  enterteined  respectaag  future  dedaiom  of  the  college. 
'  The  limits  df  the  country  ire  are  now  ooniideriog  arediffi- 
cult  of  definition,  owing  to  its  double  character  aa  the  terntorj- 
of  ihe  Germanio  tribes  and  the  empire  of  the  Soman  CaseaiB. 
Theoretical^,  there  were  no  bomids  to  its  extent ;  piactioally, 
it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  an  ordinary  though  spaoioas  king- 
dom. There  can  be  little  doubt  bat  that  the  empire  was  oxi- 
ginally  based  utou  some  idea  of  German  nationality;  for 
although  certain  Sclayonio  countries  clauned  to  be  considered 
as  intend  portions,  yet  these  claims  were  only  admitted,  aa  we 
shall  presently  observe,  under  reservations  and  protests.  As 
France  and  Germany  had  at  one  time  been  mated  under  the 
Imperial  erown,  there  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  certun  provinoes  on  the  frontiers  of  these  two  kiogdcHns 
shokild  be  attached  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  of  them ;  and  when  districts  of  Lorraine  or  Bui^f^ndy 
were  dther  lost  or  gained  by  any  pairticnkr  emperor^  it  was 
merely,  considered  as  a  reooveiy  or  detachment  of  so  much  of 
the  original  Imperial  territeiy.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
was  no  instance  of  annexation,. extber  by  eonqucet  op  other- 
wise, to  the  Germanic  Empire,  of  aaiy  temtories  conceiYed'  to 
have  be«i  origiiially. independent  of  it;  though ^tbe  proposal  of 
Henry  VL  to  incorporate  wiih  the  empire,  upon  certain  oon- 
.ditioni^,  the  Siciliaii  inheritance  of  his  queen,  shows  that  such 
aggrandisement  was  considared  practicable.  The  diminution  of 
the  Imperial  territory  docurred  chiefly  on  the  western  border, 
either  by  the  transfisr  of  certain  portions  to  France^  as  in;  the 
case  of  Provenee,  Daephine,  and  Ftanehe  Comt^  or  by  the  aac- 
cesaful.  assertion  of  independence,  as  in  the  case  of  Switaerland. 
.To  the.  sonth  lay  Italy,  which,  though  it  gave  its  title  to  the 
empire)  was  nerer  considered  a  constituent  portion  of  it.  Ite- 
pretented  sometimes  as  a  patrimonial  possession  of  the  empeBorB» 
sometimes  as  a  conquered  and  subject  country,  !and  never  assi- 
milated or  neoonciied  to  theGi^manic  States,  it  sent  no  •repre- 
sentatives to  the  Diet,  nor  did  any  Italian  prinee  or  duke^  as 
such,  evfflr  enjoy  a  seat  in  that  ^assembly*  To  the  eaist  and 
.  north,  the  Impmal  frontitos  varied  according  to  the  success  of 
the  several  margraves  in  driving  back  the  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  borders,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  provinces  in 
the  '  mavches '  thus  reclaimed;  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
only  point  of  the  Gtemmnic  frontier  concerning  whioh  any  defi- 
^  nitetracbtiQU  of  antiqmty  has  descended  to  oue  times^-ehwldl^e 
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the  veiy  p<»iii  whieh  at  this  moment  is  committed  to  tiie  arbi* 
trotion  of  the  sword*  Ouc  readers  are  aware  that  the  jnrovinee 
of  Scbleswi^'—  die  cradle  of  the  Bnglish  people  —  is  claimed, 
after  their  reepective  faddotts,  by  the  crown  of  Denmark  and 
the  Grermanic  Confederation ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  former  party, 
appeal  baa  been  made  to  an  almost  proyerbial  saying  ~>-  ^  Eidora 
*Jltmus,  terminus  Imperii  BomanV    Now,  there  is  no  doubt 

.  that  the  river  Eyder,  which  runs  between  Schleswig  and  Hol« 
stein,  and  thus  confines  the  pretensions  of  the  empire  to  the 
latter  duchy,  was  both  very  commonly  and  very  naturally 
accepted  as  a  boundary  according  to  the  saying;  insomuch  that 
in  tike  city  of  Bendaburg,  through  which  the  Eyder  flows,  it 
wa0  the  custom,  up  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  emperor  in  the  service  of  the  churches  situate  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  but  not  in  that  of  those  situate  on 

.the  north*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  emphasis  which 
has  been  laid  upon  this  proverb  as  des^nating  a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable landmark  has  been  without  due  foundation.  It  is 
ceitaan  that  not  only  Schleswig,  but  the  whole  of  Denmaik,  has 
been  considered  feudatory  to  the  empire,  and  when  Frederick 
Bsrbarossa  was  recitiiig  his  own  panegyric  to  the  Roman  am-* 

.  bassadors,  he  alluded  to  the  investitore  he  had  conferred  on  the 
'Danish  monarch  as  indicating  the  ^  restoration '  only,  and  not 

•  the  •extension  of  the  imperial  rights.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
moan  to  lay  any  serious  stress  upon  such  pretensions  as  these, 
which  might  have  been  pushed  with  equal  justice  to  the  shores 
of  Sicily  or  .Britain ;  but  it  does  seem  to  have  been  overlooked, 
in  the  deductions  so  fluently  drawn  from  the  sajong  above 
qooted,  that  Schleswig  was  once  a  margraviate  of  the  empire, 
and  that  Conrad  IL  was  conceived  to  be  curtailing  the  imperial 
possessions  when  he  ceded  it  to  the  Danish  crown. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  collected  that  the  real  do- 
minions of  the  Germanic  Empire,  exclusive  of  its  inherited 
pretensions,  were  pretty  nearly  co-extensive  with  true  German 
nationality.  Besides  these  states,  however,  there  were  others, 
not  very  dearly  or  definitely  connected  with  the  empire,  but 
the  position  of  which  it  is  expedient  to  notice  with  reference  to 
the  great  derigns  now  in  agitation.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
include  Bohemia  in  this  category  of  outlying  states,  since,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  it  could  only  be  in  its  capacity  as  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  empire,  that  it  could  make  any  pretensions 
to  its  exercise  of  the  electoral  privileges.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  not  only  its  other  pretensions,  but  this  very  vote  itself, 
waa  repeatedly  called  in  question,  and  that,  too,  by  reason  of 
4ta  nonrnationality*     *  Jtex  Bohemioi  nan  eHgity  quia  uon  >  est 
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f  Teutamcus,*  was  a  current  maxim  in  the  empire.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.  raised  the  reigning 
'  duke^  of  Bohemia  to  the  rank  and  title  of  king,  a  proceeding 
which,  however,  does  not  necesaarilj  denote  any  intimate  oon<« 
nexion  between  the  empire  and  the  kingdom.  The  nude  line 
of  these  old  kings  became  extinct  with  Wenceslaus  Y.,  in  the 
year  1306,  when  the  crown,  according  to  a  compact  which 
Bodolf  of  Hapsburg  had  brought  about  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  his  imperial  influence,  should  have  gone  to  the  rising  family 
of  Austria.  But'  the  House  of  Luxemburgh,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  succeeded  in  intercepting  it,  and  in  their 
hands  it  remained  till  that  transfer  which  we  shall  presently 
mention  in  speaking  of  the  gradual  aggrandisement  of  Austria. 
The  Luxemburgh  family,  who  thus,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
filled  the  Bohemian  throne,  and,  with  some  interruption,  that  of 
the  empire  also,  employed  the  opportunities  of  their  position,  in 
aggrandising  their  Sclavonic  patnmony,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Imperial  crown,  which  they  doubtless  considered  a  dignity  both 
less  profitable  and  less  secure.  For  a  short  time,  during  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  old  line  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  the  elevation  of  the  reigning  House  of  Prussia 
to  that  title,  the  whole  of  this  northern  electorate  was  actually 
annexed  by  one  of  the  Luxemburgh  emperors  to  the  Bohemian 
kingdom ;  and  when  Charles  I Y.  decided  so  many  Germanic 
pretensions  by  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  he  not  only  recognised 
and  confirmed  the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  had  been  called  in  question,  but  even  secured  that 
elector,  who  was  then  no  other  than  his  royal  self,  in  a  perpe* 
tual  precedency  over  his  three  secular  colleagues.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  devolved 
along  with  so  many  others,  and  with  the  empire  itself,  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  vote,  which  thus  became  the  possession 
of  the  emperors  themselves,  was  tacitly  merged  and  lost.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  six  electors  only  are 
spoken  of,  nor  was  it  till  the  college  had  been  increased  by  the 
admission  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  that  a  recognition  of  the  old 
Bohemian  sufirage  was  at  length  formally  agreed  upon.  And 
even  thus,  the  connexion  of  this  kingdom  with  the  Germanic 
States  was  so  slight  that  it  was  never  included  in  any  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Circles,  nor  did  it  ever  contribute  any  quota  to 
the  imperial  levies. 

Less  inconsistent  in  its  terms  was  the  connexion  of  Hungary 
with  the  Germanic  Empire.  That  it  was  alleged  to  be  an  im- 
perial fief  was  of  course  nothing  extraordinary,  but  it  entered 
into  no  relations  with  the  empire,  excepting  as  part  of  the  patri* 
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moziial  possessiona  of  the  leigning  House.  The  trawrx  of  this 
kingdom  became  united  in  the  16th  oentury  to  that  of  Bohemia^ 
and  both  fell  together,  as  we  shall  presently  remark,  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Poland  stood  in  relation  to  the  empire 
not  altogether  dissimilar,  except  that  its  dependence  on  the  Im« 
perial  crown  appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  somewhat 
more  explicitly  asserted,  and  the  decline  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
dynasty  has  even  been  mentioned  as  marking  the  period  of  its 
emancipation.  Even  a  grand  prince  of  £jief — the  representative 
of  the  future  monarchy  of  Bussia — tendered  his  allegiance,  it  is 
said,  to  the  Emperor  Henry  lY. ;  but  traditions  like  these 
point  only  to  pretensions  which  might  as  well  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  are  of  no  import  in  ascer^ 
taining  the  real  boundaries  of  the  Grermanic  Empire.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  eastern  districts  of  even  the  old  Prussian  and 
Austrian  territories  were  not  included  in  the  qtmsi  confederacy, 
so  that  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  Imperial  State  may  be 
brought  within  very  reasonable  limits. 

The  times  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto  speaking  are  too 
early  td  suggest  any  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
German  nation,  under  this  constitution,  upon  the  affidrs  of 
Europe.  The  political  system  of  the  European  commonwealth 
had  not  yet  been  constructed,  nor  had  any  of  those  combinations 
been  formed  into  which  a  nation  might  claim  to  enter  according 
to  its  natural  power.  As  far  as  any  external  action  of  the  empire 
can  be  traced,  its  effect  will  be  found  to  result,  not  from  any  ju- 
dicious union  of  national  strength,  but  from  those  pretensions  of 
which  we  have  so  often  spoken  as  inherited  from  an  earlier  state 
of  things.  *  The  emperor '  held  the  first  place  upon  European 
eartL    Kings*,  and  at  one  time  popes,  were  his  creation,  and 

•  The  prerogative  of  conferring  the  royal  title  was  disputed  by  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  one  as  the  head  of  the  temporal,  and  the  other 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  their  pretensions  were  complicated  by  the 
additional  right  which  each  claimed  of  creating  the  other.  In  practice, 
a  superior  title  has  usually  been  assumed  with  the  consent,  or  at  the 
instance,  of  some  one  power  most  immediately  concerned,  and  subse- 
quently recognised  gradually  by  the  class  of  crowned  heads  according 
a^  intrigue  or  n^otiation  could  procure  the  successive  ratifications. 
It  is  difficult  of  course  to  see  what  superior  power  is  to  create  an 
emperor,  and  thus  such  title  has  generally  been  'self-assumed,  as  in 
the  case  of  France,  Brazil,  and  Hussia.  It  was  after  pushing  forward 
his  frontiers  to  the  Baltic,  and  gaining  that  great  object  of  Hussian 
ambition,  a  sea-bpard,  that  Peter  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
distinction.  The  new  dignity  was  recognised  by  all  powers  but 
Poland  and  Turkey,  And  a  war  with  the  Porte  was  very  near  resulting." 
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prairogttrive«(  like  tfiese  confttred  no  small  influence  oh  tH^  p<»- 
tfesaor.  The  preitige  attached  to  the  Imperial  crown  eren  in 
more  ret^ent  times^  may  be' inferred  from  the  anxiety  with  which 
It  wai!  conteeted  by  dOrereigns,  to  whom,  excepting  in  these  tra- 
ditional privileges,  it  could  bring  but  Uttle  increase  of  power* 
A  'dignity  to  which  was  annexed,  by  ever  so  visionary  a  title, 
the  (kmihion  of  the  world,  could  never  be  otherwise  than  vene- 
rable, and  the  empire,  as  a  nation,  shared  in  this  equivocal 
Bupremiacy  of  its  chief.  Germany  was  considered  the  metropolis 
of  the  Holy  Itoi!nan  Etnpire,  of  which  all  other  European  states 
were  subordinate  dependencies.  Such  persuasions  as  these  con* 
ferred  advantages  not  altogether  unsubstantial  on  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  gave  to  the  group  of  states  comprised  under  this 
titSe  a  visible  precedence  among  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Most  feertainly,  however,  it  was  not  from  any  efflfective  union 
that  this  presumption  of  strength  arose.  Taldng  into  considera- 
tion the  extent  of  territory  and  the  martial  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  influence  of  Germany  in  the  aflairs  of  Europe  shoidd 
have  had  a  inoi^  enduring  foundation.  But  at  no  period  were  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  constitutional  character  of  the  empire  more 
conspictious  than  at  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking — the 
period,  namely,  Which  elapsed  between  th6  decline  of  the  ancient 
imperii  anthority  and  the  rise  of 'fhe  Austrian  House  to  a  com- 
pensatory grandeur  upon  its  own  patrimonial  possessions.  The 
Gentifanic  nation  had  no  eflBicient  representative  for  any  external 
manifestation  of  its  strength.   There  was  neither  a  king  nor  a  con- 

ipess-— neither  a  sceptre  like  flrat  of  Constantinople,  nor  a  senate 
ike  that  of  Venice.  Originally  the  domains  attached  pecnliariv 
io  the  ItaperiAl  crown  had  been  extensive  enougfe  to  raise  then? 
elected  possessor  at  once  to  a  level  with  his  richest  subject;  so 
extensive,  indeed,  that  it  was  thought  they  could  not  be  united 
to  any  private  patrimony  without  creating  a  territorial  influence 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  and  the  early 
emperors,  like  the  kings  of  France,  were  compelled,  upon  their 
accession,  to  make  over  to  other  parties  such  estates  and  dig- 
nities as  they  already  enjoyed.     But,  before  the  conclusion  of 

Sometimes  a  count  pr  duke  was  proclaimed  king  after  a  successful 
battle,  as  in  the  case  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal.  One  of  our  exiled  Stuarts 
trlfed  to  tempt  the  Elector  of  Hanover  away  from  England,  by  promising 
to  procure  him  a  royal  title  in  his  own  more  ancient  dominions.  It 
i^  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  archdukes  of  Austria  (of  the 
Bamberg  line)  were  actually  created  kings  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,. 
so  that"  ^ere  is  u  dormant  title  in  the  House  ready  for  any  of  those 
cwlingenei^s,  which  are  now  daily  contemplated^ 
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tbefourte^th  centuiy^  tlies^  donouuna.  axid  pirivSegea  ^u4  beon 
alienated,  either  in  brijbes.  or  donations,  so  eff^tuall j>  that  the 
reyenues  of  the  imperial  possessLojis  were  altogether  influflScient^ 
of  themselvea,  for  tiiie  decent  maintenance  of  the  imperial  hous^ 
hold*  Such  as  lay  aloi^  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  had  fallen  «to 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  Count  Palatine,  >  the 
detached  and  outlying  properties  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
princes  of  the  contiguous  territory,  and  all  the  tolls  and  con- 
tributions whidbi  were  destined  for. the  support  of  the  imperial 
famUy  had  been  redeemed  from  some  needy  or  ambitioua  em-» 
peror  by  the  sagacious  management  of  the  states.  An  Emperor 
of  Germany,  with  all  his  titles  and  prerogatives,  was  one  of  the 
poorest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  unless  he  carried  an  ample  patri* 
mony  of  his  own  to  the  maintenance  of  his  state*  The  Luxem* 
burgh  family  supported  themselves  by  their  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
though  the  inadequacy  of  even  this  royal  appanage  is  shown  by 
the  current  story  of  the  arrest  of  Charles  IV.  for  a  private  debt, 
by  a  butcher  of  Worms.  But  when  the  Imperial  crown  had 
passed  into  the  as  yet  unaggrandised  House  of  Austria,  the 
scandal  was  complete.  Frederick  lY,,  throughout  a.considert^blb 
part  of  his  long  reign,  was  a  furtive  and  a  beggi^,  i^iahle,  by 
^  the  forces  of  the  empire  which  an  emperpr  could  nijse^  to 
recover  lus  family  duchy^  from  which  he  had  been, expelled  by 
a  hostile  invasion. 

.In  this  way  was  Germany  left  without  any  efEectivie  repre* 
a^ntativ^  of  the  country  in  its  oational  capacity.  .Its  natural 
representative,  apcording  to  the  habita  of  the  tifi^s,.  wpuld  have 
been  a  powerful  and  d^nified  sovereign^  one  wbgr  Qould  wield 
the  sceptre  of  his  dominions  to  good  purpose,  and  wbp  could 
combine  the  whole  resources  of,  the  nation  foi^  any  enterprise  of 
profit  or.  renown^  and  such,  perhap^  had  been,  some  of.  the 
emperors  of  the  Saxon  line.  But  this  central  poweir  was  now 
completely  gone,  and,  what  was  more,  it  had  not  been  succeeded 
by  any  fresh  machinery  for  developing  and.  exerting  the  foscea 
of  the  nation  under  the  new  coi^titution  which  had  ii^isensTbly 
grown  up.  There  was^  as  yet,  no  organised  system  for  ascer^ 
taining  or  executing  the  resolutions  of  the  constituent  states; 
there  was  no  permanent  diet,  no  federal  court,  no  supreme 
authority,  no  arrangement  of  departments,  contingents,  Or  con- 
tributions. The  Germanic  empire  had  not  even  a  metropolis. 
The  '  Successors  of  tlie  Csesars '  were  left  to  find  a  Bome  of 
their  own.  The  Bavarian  emperors  usually  kept,  court  at 
Mvinich;  the  liuxemburghers  rarely  stirred  from  Prague^  a  eiiy 
without  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  and  Frederick  IY«  was  literally 
without  a  house  in  whieh  to  rest  his  head^    When  thei^  iiTas 
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nether  imperial  nor  federal  authority  to  preserve  any  semblance 
of  domestic  peace^  or  any  security  for  life  or  property,  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  that  there  could  be  externally  any  imposing 
manifestations  of  national  power.  Maximilian  and  Charles  V. 
availed  themselves  of  their  improved  opportunities  to'  remedy 
some  of  these  constitutional  imperfections.  Domestic  anarchy 
was  checked  by  the  peremptory  proclamation  of  a  *  public  peace,' 
the  Imperial  Chapiber  and  Aulic  Council  were  instituted  as 
supreme  tribunals  of  the  nation,  and  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  circles  both  recognised  its  imity  and  facilitated  the  com- 
bination of  its  resources.  But  even  these  expedients,  t(^ether 
with  the  reforms  and  improvements  subsequently  suggested^ 
were  altogether  insufficient  to  develope  the  full  powers  of  the 
empire.  Its  constitution  still  suffered  irom  the  collision  between 
tradition  and  reality.  Nominally  a  monarchy,  and  parading  the 
symbols  of  monarchical  power  with  unusual  pomp,  it  was  actually 
a  confederacy  of  independent  states.  There  was  thus  no  room 
for  imity  or  force,  either  in  one  view  of  the  constitution  or  the 
other*  There  was  not  the  absolutism  which  could  support  an 
emperor,  nor  the  spirit  which  should  animate  a  league,  and  thus 
ensued  all  those  complications  and  perplexities  which  neutralised 
the  strength  of  the  German  people  in  the  struggle  of  nations 
If  hich  was  to  come. 

But  while  the  domestic  revolutions  of  the  Oermanic  empire 
were  thus  destructive  of  national  unity,  they  operated  most 
remarkably  indeed  in  originating  and  aggrandising  certain  par*< 
ticular  states,  which  were  afterwards  to  enter  independently 
with  such  conspicuous  influence  into  the  system  of  Europe* 
It  did  not  happen  that  the  states  thus  accidentally  elevated  to 
such  extraordmary  grandeur  were  those  which  enjoyed  the 
greatest  power  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  The  ancient 
duchies  had  either  become  extinct,  as  in  the  case  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia,  or  had  been  transferred  to  new  Houses  and  merged 
in  other  possessions,  like  Brandenburgh,  or  had  been  partitioned 
into  insignificant  patrimonies  like  Saxony.  Even  the  ultimate 
union  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  did  not  result  in  a  state  of 
any  signal  magnitude,  but  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  and  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburgh  eventually  swelled  into  such  gigantic 
proportions,  and  by  incidents  so  strange,  that  we  should  be 
tempted  to  sketch  the  process,  even  if  the  episode  had  a  less 
direct  or  important  bearing  than  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
upon  the  actual  subject  of  our  remarks.  Few  people,  perhaps, 
are  accustomed  to  consider  the  three  great  powers  of  the  North 
as  very  modem  formations,  and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Henry  lY.  and  Sully  were  project- 
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ing  a  re-organisation  of  the  European  continent;  no  such  names 
a8  thoee  of  Austria,  Bussia^  or  Prussia,  entered  into  their  cal- 
culations. Even  a  whole  century  later  an  English  ambassador 
wrote  home  from  the  Hague,  and  excused  himself  from  saying  ' 
much  about  Peter  the  Great,  as  the  movements  or  disposition 
of  such  a  personage  could  be  of  no  great  concern  to  W  estera 
Europe.   • 

,  Austria,  Hke  most  border  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  ori- 
ginally a  margraviate ;  and  when  first  rising  into  notice,  appears 
in  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Bamberg.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
had  occasion,  for  his  own  convenience,  to  abstract  a  little  of  the 
territory  of  the  ruling  margrave ;  and  by  way  of  compensation, 
he  conferred  upon  the  fief,  in  1156,  some  titles  and  privileges 
which  were  considered  a  fair  return  for  the  loss.  The  mai^ra** 
viate  was  henceforth  to  be  an  archduchy,  indivisible  and  inalien- 
able, and  taking  rank  immediately  after  the  electorates*  With 
such  distinctions  it  flourished  till  1245,  when  the  Bamberg  line 
having  become  extinct,  it  was  presently  appropriated  by  Ottocar 
of  Bohemia.  On  the  accession  of  Bodolf  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
Imperial  throne  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  demanded  from 
Ottocar  the  restitution  of  the  imperial  fiefs  which  he  had  thus 
presumptuously  seized,  and  homage  for  the  remainder  of  his 
possessions.  As  Ottocar  withheld  both  the  compliment  and  the 
43urrender,  Bodolf  extinguished  him  by  force  of  arms;  and, 
according  to  established  precedent,  —  a  privilege  which,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  imperial  preroga* 
tive  ^  bestowed  the  recovered  fiefs  on  his  own  family.  In  this 
way  was  the  family  removed  from  Hapsbui^  to  Austria,  the 
jdomains  and  title  of  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  The 
Imperial  crown,  as  we  have  observed,  quitted  the  new  family  for 
a  century  and  a  half;  but,  though  not  emperors,  they  were  still 
archdukes  of  the  empire,  with  a  territory,  it  is  true,  not  very 
considerable,  but  with  a  title  and  a  rank  which  they  took  every 
precaution  to  confirm.  Considerable  jealousy  was  excited  in  the 
14th  century  by  a  conspicuous  parade  of  these  claims,  which 
appear  to  have  been  for  a  while  forgotten,  and  doubts  were 
.thrown  upon  the  validity  of  the  original  grant,  or  the  due 
directness  of  the  succession.  The  pertinacity  of  the  family  at 
length  prevailed,  and  they  were  allowed  their  extraordinary 
precedence  in  a  country  where  such  pretensions  were  not  very 
readily  acceded  to ;  but  it  was  still  thought  advisable  to  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  placing  the  matter  beyond  dispute ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  Imperial  crown  again  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  House  under  Frederick  IV.,  that  impoverished  emperor 
confirmed  the  dignities  of  the  House,  though  he  could  not  de- 
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fend  its  poBsessioDB,  and  pronounced  himself  and  his  descendants 
archdukes  for  ever^  with  as  much  cavity  as  Shah  Alum  assumed 
in  conferring  titles  of  honour  on  (reneml  Lfake.  Afterwards,  in 
conformity  with  the  now  accepted  pedigree  of  the  empire,  a 
more  exalted  source  was  sought  for  these  distinctions,  and  written 
patents  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Nero  were  produced  at  Vienna  to 
testify  to  the  precedence  inherent  in  the  Austrian  House* 

To  the  territories,  not  very  extensive,  of  Archducal  Austria, 
the  three  contiguous  counties  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car^ 
niola,  appear  from  very  early  times  to  have  been  attached ;  and 
all  were  comprised  in  the  family  settlement  of  Bodolf.  The 
inheritance  was  diminished  for  the  space  of  a  few  years  by  the 
subtraction  of  Carinthia ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury this  duchy  also  finally  reverted  to  the  possessions  of  the 
House.  One  or  two  acquisitions  of  some  importance  were  sub- 
sequently made.  The  valuable  country  of  the  Tyrol,  to  which 
the  reigning  Emperor  has  just  now  fled,  as  the  most  loyal  and 
faithful  province  of  his  imperial  dominions,  fell  into  the  family 
estates  in  1363,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  reversion  which  Bodolf 
IV,  of  Austria  had  contrived  to  negotiate  with  Margaret,  the 
last  heiress  of  those  territories.  Twenty  years  later  the  city  of 
Trieste  also,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  Venice,  tendered 
its  welcome  allegiance  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria.  In  the  mean- 
time, howevrer,  the  original  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Haps-* 
burg  family  had  been  gradually  lost.  The  territorial  rights 
which  the  old  Counts  of  this  House  possessed  in  Switzerland  had 
been  extended,  by  the  power  of  Bodolf  the  emperor  and  his 
sons,  into  a  very  important  ascendency  over  the  country;  and 
even  when  the  imperial  crown  had  passed  from  the  rising  House, 
the  Dukes  of  Austria  alleged  pretensions  to  Swiss  dominion  far 
more  formidable  than  ever  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Counts  of 
Hapsburg.  We  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  famous 
struggles  by  which  their  pretensions  were  extinguished.  For- 
tunately for  the  independence  of  the  mountaineers,  the  sceptre 
of  the  empire  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Hapsburghers 
before  arms  were  resorted  to ;  and  the  battles  of  Morgarten  and 
Sempach  were  fought  only  against  the  ducal  forces  of  Austria. 
Aided  by  the  jealousies  to  which  their  lordly  adversaries  were 
exposed,  and  especially  by  the  publication  against  one  of  them 
of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  Swiss  confederates  eventually  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  in  emancipating  their  own  lands,  but  in 
annexing  what  had  been  the  more  legitimate  property  of  their 
former  lords,  till,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
century,  the  transplanted  family  of  Hapsburg  retained  nothing  of 
the  estates  from  which  they  had  migrated  except  the  territorial 
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title.  Their  new  inheritance,  however,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
oompensate  snch  a  loss  as  this ;  and  within  a  century  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Bodolf,  the  petty  chiefs  of  a  small  Swiss 
eounty  took  rank  among  the  foremost  states  of  the  empire  for 
influence  and  power,  and  were  reckoned  as  the  acknowledged 
equals  of  such  Houses  as  Luxemburgh  and  Bavaria. 

Yet  they  were  as  liable  as  either  Bavaria  or  Luxemburgh,  to  a 
decline  and  fall,  and  it  is  the  sequel  of  their  history  involving, 
as  it  does,  so.  different  a  destiny,  which  presents  such  miraculous 
chapters  to  the  student*     We  have  been  speaking  of  the  patri- 
monial inheritance  of  the  Austrian  House.   The  original  duchy, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  constituted  *  indivisible,'  that  is,  in- 
capable of  being  partitioned  among  the  various  members  of  a 
family,  —  a  provision  which  anticipated,  in  some  sort,  the  effects 
of  the  principle  of  primogeniture  subsequently  introducei),  and 
which,  in  the  case. of  the  empire  itself,  had  only  been  at  length 
formally  sanctioned  by  Otho  the  Great.     But  this  condition 
was  not  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  agglomerated  inheritance, 
i^nd  the  House  of  Austria  ran  the  usual  risks  of  dissolution,  by 
the  temporary  estabUshment  of  three  separate  lines  in  Austria, 
Stjrria,  and  the  Tyrol,  which,  however,  were  fortunately,  re- 
united in  the  person  of  Maximilian,     But  the  old  Austrian 
patrimony  was  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  new  acqui^- 
tions.     The   two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and   Hungary,   which, 
though  both  elective,  were  often  considered  as  constituting  but 
a  single  prize,  had  both  fallen  to  the  Luxemburgh  family  during 
the  days  of  its  supremacy,  and  at  length,  in  1419,  were  settled 
on  a  single  head  in  the  person  of  Sigismund,  the  last  emperor 
of  that  line.     The  daughter  and  heiress  of  this  royal  pluralist 
was  secured,  with  the  characteristic  fortune  of  the  family,  by 
Albert  of  Austria,  to  whom  also  descended  all  the  three  elective 
crowns  which  had  distinguished  his  father-in-law — those  of  the 
Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.     The  imperial  crown,  as  wc 
have  before  remarked^  never  again,  except  for  a  few  short 
months,  departed  from  the  Austrian  House ;  nor  is  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  possession  of  the  other  two  would  have  been  in- 
terrupted, but  for  the  singular  incapacity  of  Frederick  IV.,  and 
the  extraordinary  merits   of  Matthias  Corvinus  and   George 
Podiebrad,  displayed  to  unusual  advantage  in  the  distracted  state 
of  the  respective  kingdoms.    Even  Maximilian  could  not  recover 
these  prizes,  though  they  fell  again  in  the  succeeding  generation 
to  the  Austrian  family,  in  wMch  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  day. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  formation  of  what  is  now  called  the 
f.  Austrian  Empire,'  as  far  almost  iis  it  is  included  within  the 
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Germanic  limits.      Aggrandisement  still  niore  prodigious  re- 
mained behind,  though  it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  depres- 
sion so  singular,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  smallest  unluckj  impulse 
would  then  have  precipitated  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  level 
of  Oldenburg  or  Darmstadt.    For  more  than  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  did  Frederick  IV.  of  Austria  wield  the  imperial  sceptre 
of  Germany,  and  yet  so  low*  were  the  fortunes  of  his  House, 
that  they  might  have  been  over-matched  by  those  of  the  moei^ 
petty  potentate  of  Europe.     The  patrimony  and  prerogative 
of  the  Imperial  crown  hsA  been  reduced,  as  we  have  before^ 
observed,  to  empty  names,  and  even  these  were  not  yet  the 
assured  inheritance  of  Austria.     The  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  had  passed  away,  the  Swiss  territories  were  gone,  and 
even  from  the  old  patrimonial  duchy  of  the  House  was  the  em- 
peror expelled  by  an  Invasion  of  his  Hungarian  rival.     Fortu- 
nately Frederick  had  yet  one  resource,  which  has  seldom  failed 
the  family  of  Hapsburg— a  marriageable  son.     On  the  opposite 
frontier  of  Otho's  £mpire  reigned  a  prince  who  had  concentrated 
a  score  of  duchies  in  his  single  coronet,  and  who  had  one  female, 
child.    By  the  several  processes  of  inheritance,  purchase,  extor* 
tion,  or  conquest.  Burgundy,  Flanders,  Namur,  Luxemburgh, 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  West  Fries-' 
land,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen,  had  become  the  dominions  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  dowry  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.    Maxi- 
milian, though  not  without  a  stroke  as  bold  as  such  a  wife  de^* 
manded,  secured  his  prize,  was  elected,  by  aid  probably  of  this 
very  inheritance,  to  succeed  his  father,  and  when  the  next  gene* 
ration  brought  the  powers  of  Europe  upon  a  common  fieldy 
took  rank  among  them  proportioned  to  his  titles  and  his  crown. 
We  need  do  no  more  than  barely  allude  to  a  match  even  more 
magnificent,  which  brought  down  upon  the  Austrian  House  an 
avalanche  of  empires  so  prodigious,  as  to  overwhelm  even  the 
dignities  which  they  had  already  amassed.      The  alliance   of 
Philip  of  Austria  with  Joanna  of  Castile  exalted  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  a  pitch  of  substantial  grandeur  which  might  bear 
a    comparison   with   the  glories   of  Constantine   or   Charle- 
magne.    One  branch  of  the  House  had  converted  the  old  Ger-^ 
manic  empire  into  a  family  perquisite,  and  accumulated  besides 
a  patrimony  almost   equal  to  the  empire  itself.      The  other 
reposed  in  rival  grandeur  upon  its  heritage  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  and  counted  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  as  provinces  of 
its  crown.     It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  trace  minutely  the 
interchanges  and  partitions  of  this  gigantic  Inheritance  between 
the  two  Austrian  dynasties  of  Germany  and  Spain.    The  Italian 
territories,  which  are  now  the  6cene  of  a  doubtful  war,  are  not> 
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as  we  have  "before  mentioned,  any  portion  of  the  old  imperial 
inheritance.  At  the  close  of  those  protracted  conflicts  which 
encceeded  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Charles  VIIL,  the 
Milanese  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  rather  by  right  of 
"Ferdinand's  conquests  than  by  any  title  derived  from  Austria^ 
After  the  extinction,  however,  of  the  Austro-Spanish  line,  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  Treafy  of  Utrecht  transferred  to 
the  surviving  branch  of  the  Hapsburg  family  these  famous 
districts,  together  with  such  vast  additional  possessions  in  the 
Peninsula,  that  it  was  presently  thought  advisable  to  exalt  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  into  kings^  and  to  create  in  the  plains  of  Pied-^ 
mont,  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing  the  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance of  Austria,  that  very  Power  which  is  at  this  moment 
occupied  in  the  ostensible  discharge  of  such  duties.  The  king- 
dom of  Lombardy  was  subsequently  completed  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Venetian  territories,  an  arrangement  which,  it  is  said, 
was  not  very  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  II.> 
who  foresaw  the  embarrassments  awaiting  his  successors  from 
their  transalpine  dominions.  Of  the  spoils  of  Poland  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak,  as  the  crowning  act  of  absorption  must  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  Such  were  the  destinies  of  the 
House  of  Austria :  —  in  1250  the  petty  lords  of  a  hill  county,  in 
1450  the  degraded  occupants  of  a  precarious  and  impoverished 
throne,  in  1550  the  hereditary  successors  of  the  Cassars,  and 
the  partiti(^ner8  of  one  half  of  the  known  world. 

Prussia  supplies  a  yet  more  singular  and  far  more  complicated 
illustration  of  the  process  by  which  states  are  formed.  The 
Austrian  dominions  had  been  already  consolidated  before  the 
style  or  title  of  this  rival  power  was  known  to  Europe  ;  and  so 
rapid,  indeed,  has  been  the  advancement  of  thift  state,  now  pre- 
tending, and  not  without  plausibility,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
new  empire,  that  there  must  be  persons  yet  living  who  may 
remember  when  its  sovereign  had  not  succeeded  iu  obtaining  the 
recognition  of  his  title  by  the  republic  of  Poland.  In  the  year 
1320  the  line  of  the  margraves  of  Brandenburgh  —  a  territory 
which  had  been  constituted  one  of  the  seven  electorates,  —  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  patronage  of  the  whole  place  and  dignity 
lapsed,  in  due  course,  to  the  reigning  emperor,  Louis  of  Ba*' 
varia,  then  on  the  Imperial  throne,  conferred  it  on  his  eldest 
pon,  from  whom  it  passed  subsequently  to  the  two  younger  in 
succession.  The  Luxemburgh  emperors,  loath  to  lose  so  valu- 
able an  appointment,  contrived  to  recover  it  about  fifty  years 
later;  but,  after  retaining  it  for  a  short  time  in  their  own 
family,  at  length  formally  disposed  of  it,  at  a  fair  valuation,  for 
400,000  crowns.   Th/3  successful  bidder  for  this  enviable  dignity 
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was  Frederick,  burgrave  of  Nurcmburg,  of  the  noble  House  of 
ZoUem,  already  considerable  in  the  states  of  the  empire,  and 
which  carried  to  its  new  inheritance  the  two  small  principalities 
of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  afterwards  usually  allotted  as  provi- 
sions for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1417,  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  entered  upon 
his  new  career ;  and  in  h!s  posterity  has  the  inheritance  ever 
since  continued. 

The  name  of  Prussia  was  originally  borne  by  a  desolate  dis- 
trict in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  present  kingdom,  a  remote 
and  uncivilised  spot  in  which  the  Teutonic  Knights  had  fixed 
themselves  on  their  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  offering 
good  work  to  their  swords,  and  good  remuneration  to  their 
valour.  After  reclaiming  the  territory  from  the  p^an  tribes 
which  had  overrun  it,  they  held  it,  constituted  into  a  kind  of 
state,  as  a  fief  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  entered  with  material  influence  into  the  political 
relations  of  this  part  of  Europe.  At  length,  after  revolutions 
and  reverses,  which  we  need  not  stop  to  relate,  this  military 
brotherhood  renounced  the  Romish  faith,  and  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  by  a  treaty  between  the  fraternity  and 
their  feudal  superior,  the  king  of  Poland,  these  particular  pos- 
sessions of  the  Order  were  consolidated  into  an  hereditary 
*  duchy  of  Prussia,'  and  settled  on  the  Grand  Master  then 
ruling.  This  fortunate  chief  was  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  a 
member  of  a  junior  branch  of  that  family,  and  cousin  of  the 
then  reigning  elector,  Joachim  L,  and  who  had  been  chosen  by 
the  knights,  in  their  difficulties,  as  a  serviceable  and  promising 
protector.  In  the  second  generation  from  Albert,  the  duchy 
was  vested  in  atf  heiress,  who  being  married  to  the  elector  John 
Sigismund,  conveyed  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  in  1618. 

The  electors  of  Brandenburgh  immediately  merged  their  old 
denomination  in  that  derived  from  their  recently  acquired  duke- 
dom ;  and  thus,  from  an  obscure  and  insignificant  comer  of  one 
of  the  rudest  districts  of  Europe,  was  the  title  of  one  of  its 
greatest  powers  circuitously  derived.  Compared  with  the  here- 
ditary territories  of  the  electorate,  the  dimensions  of  the  duchy 
were,  indeed,  considerable  enough  to  suggest  either  an  altera- 
tion or  an  addition  in  the  titles  of  the  reigning  House,  though 
they  are  now  lost  in  that  expanse  of  territorial  agglomerations 
to  which  they  still  give  their  name.  But  there  were  more 
impressive  arguments  in  favour  of  this  scheme  for  thus  sinking 
the  electorate  in  the  duchy.  The  former  was  but  a  constituent 
I  ortion  of  the  empire,  whereas  the  domayis  of  the  latter  were 
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beyond  the  imperial  boundaries,  and  though  feudally  subject  at 
the  moment  to  another  power,  could  easily  be  enfranchised  into 
a  positive  independence,  such  as  was  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  an  electorate.  Nor  was  the  great  consummation  long 
delayed*  The  extraordinary  revolutions,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  produced  in  the  empire  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
enabled  Frederick  William  the  Great,  who  most  opportunely 
succeeded  to  the  ducal  crown  in  1640,  to  emancipate  his  duchy 
from  the  pretensions  of  Poland,  and  to  obtain  its  recognition,  in 
1657,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  We  will  not  stop 
to  enumerate  at  this  point  the  important  acquisitions  which  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  this  new  northern  power, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  record,  in  greater  detdl,  the  operations 
and  influence  of  this  most  famous  peace  upon  the  territorial 
constitution  of  the  empire.  But,  with  dominions  thus  ag- 
grandised,, and  with  the  examples  of  Saxony  and  Orange  before 
their  eyes,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  descendants  of  i  rederick 
William  w^ould  rest  contented  with  their  ducal  rank.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1701,  Frederick  I,  placed  a  royal  crown  on  his 
own  head,  at  Konigsberg,  and  a  king  of  Prussia  made  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  field  of  Europe.  The  sanction  of  the 
emperor  to  the  assumption  was  secured  by  the  stipulations  of  a 
solemn  treaty;  and  the  most  earnest  protestations  were  employed 
to  deprecate  the  opposition  of  Poland  to  this  sudden  elevation 
of  one  of  its  fiefs.  Yet  they  were  not  completely  effectual ; 
and  though  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  former  lords  was  not  suf- 
fered by  Frederick  to  cause  serious  impediment  to  liis  schemes, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1763  that  a  recognition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  could  be  extorted  from  the  haughty  diet  of  the 
republic  of  Poland.  At  this  point  of  our  territorial  history  we 
must  stop.  The  utmost  expansivencss  of  an  essay  would  be 
insufficient  to  admit  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  seignories, 
counties,  duchies,  principalities,  bishoprics,  and  provinces,  by 
the  accretion  of  which  the  present  power  of  Prussia  has  been 
gradually  formed.*  Sweden,  Austria,  Poland,  Saxony,  and 
»»  ' .  ■ .  ■■  ,   ^ .  ■ » 

*  Eight  distinct  deposits  mny  be  classified  and  subdivided.  There 
was  first  the  old  Brandenburgh  electorate  on  which  settled  the  duchy 
of  Prussia.  Then  there  came  the  Saxon  provinces  acquired  partly 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  partly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
wars.  The  Westphalian  provinces  fell  in  about  the  same  period* 
The  Pomeranian  were  picked  up  piecemeal  and  at  intervals,  Swedish 
Pomerania  not  coming  in  till  the  present  century.  The  duchy,  of 
Cleves,  which  was  acquired  in  1666,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  which  have  been   so  handsomely  augmented  within  the 
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half  the  other  states  of  Grecmaxiy,  ha^e  all  joined  in  the  reluctant 
contributions  by  which  the  representative  of  a  petty  dukedom, 
through  the  valour  of  its  people  and  the  conduct  c^  its  kings, 
has  been  raised,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  rise  of  these  two 
great  kingdoms,  not  only  as  good  specimens  from  an  interesting 
department  of  history  —  the  formation  and  consolidation  of 
states  —  but  because,  by-  the  position  of  one  of  them,  and, 
finally,  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two,  not  only  were  the  external 
relations  of  the  Germanic  Empire  completely  changed,  but  the 
whole  system  of  Europe  was  intimately  affected  In  par- 
ticular, ^e  comparatively  recent  formation  of  such  a  power  as 
Prussia  entailed  the  most  momentous  results.  It  is  true  that 
the  royal  title,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Prussia  among  the  states  of  the  empire :  but  there  was  this 
singularity  about  the  case,  that  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Bouse  thus  encouraged  remained  evidently  to  be  sought  within 
the  dominions  of  the  .empire  itself.  In  consenting  to  the 
titular  promotion  of  Prussia,  Austria  was  raising  up  a  rival  to 
herself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  and  one  which,  «b 
the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years  proved,  was  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  all  the  imperial  and  patrimonial  resources 
of  the  more  ancient  House,  and  to  revive  the  murderous  conflicts 
of  more  barbarous  times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  that 
the  antagonism  of  Prussia,  strengthened  by  the  absorption  of 
secularised  principalities,  and  sustained  by  the  religious  divi- 
sions of  the  empire,  assumed  the  influence  to  which  we  have 
referred.  In  the  days  of  Charles  Y.,  there  was  no  state  within 
the  Germanic  body  capable  of  disputing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Austrian  House.  For  all  practical  purposes,  indeed,  the  entire 
of  these  times  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  Austria 
alone.  Not  that  its  resources  or  its  contingents  were  any  more 
at  th^  command  of  this  House,  now  aggrandised  by  its  inunense 
patrimonial  possessions,  and  apparently  confirmed  in  a  monopoly 

'^     '  ■  *    ■  '    '         ■     I  I ■ ■  ■        I       ■         ■  ,  ...  ■  ■     .  ■       ■  v     " 

present  generation.  As  to  Silesia  and  Posen,  we  need  not  say  any- 
thing about  sueh  very  famous  transactions.  It  is  very  important,' 
however,  at  a  period  like  this,  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
attending  the  territorial  formation  of  a  state,  especially  such  as  this^ 
since,  according  to  these  descents,  the  popular  feeling  in  the  provinces 
varies.  There  is  aU  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  prevailing  in  East  and  West  Prussia  and  Bran- 
denburgb,  and  that  exhibited  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  or  Posen. 
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of  the  Im^riartlm>ne,  than  they  had  been  At  the  conunimd  <jf 
the  most  impoyerished  Frederick  or  Cbaries.  On  the  contrary* 
the  independence  of  the  states  was  erto  more  indisputably 
ascertained  than  before ;  and  the  impraeticabiUty  of  developing 
and  combining  the  full  forces  of  the  empire  against  any  common 
emmy,  or  for  any  common  object,  was  neyer  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  protracted  wars  of  the  sixte^sth  century.  Neithec 
the  impassioned  urgency  of  Maximilian  in  depicting  the  dangers 
4>f  the  empire,  nar  the  actual  presence  of  the  French  in  the  inn 
perkiL  tenritoiries,  nor  the  sight  of  the  revolutions  going  on 
around  them,  could  rouse  the  Germanic  body  to  any  worthy 
display  of  the  national  strength.  Except  for  the  preservation 
of  internal  peace,  a  purpose  which  was  now  most  ze^ously  pro* 
moted^  the  federal  power  of  the  empire  was  a  mere  shadow. 
Tbe  constituent  stated  were  advancing,  it  is  true,  and  some  at 
the  expense  of  others,  in  political  growth;  but  the  imperial 
body  derived  no  proportionate  accession  t)f  strength  or  influence 
from  the  prosperity  of  its  departments.  By  this  time  the  his- 
torical destinies  of  Grermany  were  pretty  clearly  delineated* 
Her  provinces  were  to  form  mighty  powers,  andj  to  contribute, 
singly  and  independently,  some  of  the  most  important  members 
to  the  new  system  of  Europe.  But  her  unity  and  her  national* 
ity  were  virtually  gone.  It  was  not  the  empire,  but  the.  House 
of  Hapsburg  which  entered  as  a  powerful  state  into  the 
eombinations  of  European  politics.  It  was  Austria,  not  Grer- 
many, which  lent  her  weight  to  the  adjustment  of  political 
equilibrium,  and  trimmed  the  balance  between  rival  royalties* 
Hitherto  the  relations  between  the  empire  and  the  western 
powers  had  been  few  and  unimportant  Italy  and  the  papal 
pretensions,  Hungary  and  the  Turks,  together  with  the  incessant 
squabbles  of  the  states  themselves,  had  furnished  the  empire 
with  its  opportunities  for  federal  action ;  but  the  Burgundian 
alliance,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  the  Netherlands* 
brought  it  immediately  into  contact  with  France  and  England, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Spanish  inheritance  closely  connected 
it  with  the  affairs  of  that  peninsula.  Yet,  iu  all  the  political 
leagues  and  oppositions  which  resulted  from  these  circumstances^ 
it  was  Austria,  and  not  Germany,  which  was  really,  acting.  It 
is  true  that  the  patrimonial  grandeur  of  the  House  which  now 
monopolised  the  imperial  succession  reflected  no  inconsiderable 
lustre  upon  the  empire  itself,  and  lent  to  the  title  of  ^  Emperor' 
a  dignity  whi^h  of  late  years  it  had  sadly  wanted*  But  it  was 
Austria,  with  her  here(Utary  possessions,  and  with  pretensions 
not  often  identified,  nor  always  combined,  with  those  of  the 
empire,  which  appears  upon  the  field  of  politics^     It  was  the 
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Austrian  House  in  its  German  and  Spanish  branches  which 
provoked  the  antagonism  of  France ;  and  it  was  the  rivalry  of 
these  families,  dating  from  these  times,  and  developed  bj  nearly 
three  centuries  of  war,  which  formed  the  base  of  the  system  re« 
gulating  the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe,  until  the  suddeir 
apparition  of  Prussia  in  the  full  panoply  of  power  diverted  the 
apprehensions,  and  changed  «the  combinations  of  states. 

We  have  now  brought  our  considerations  respecting  the  ex** 
temal  action  of  the  Germanic  nation,  to  a  period  of  European 
history  when  such  considerations  acquire  a  vast  increase  of 
importance.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth*  centuries,  a  singular  coincidence  of 
sagacious  and  designing  monarchs  on  the  thrones  of  Aragon, 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Germaijy,  had  conspired  with  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  march  of  events  to  bring  the 
powers  of  Europe  into  reciprocal  connexions  hitherto  unknown. 
The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  disclosed  the  facility  with 
which  the  designs  of  any  ambitious  state  might  be  baffled  by  a 
league  of  other  states  individually  inferior ;  and  although  the 
treachery  and  bad  faith  which  characterised  this  opening  of  in- 
ternational intercourse  was  signal  enough  to  discredit  the  prac- 
tice, yet  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  common  understanding 
were  so  obvious,  that  hereafter  the  powers  of  Europe  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  single  family,  regulated  by  a  system  of  political  ad- 
justment which  was  upheld  by  common  consent  for  the  common 
good.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  a  powerful  nation,  united 
either  in  an  effective  confederacy  or  by  a  vigorous  chief,  might 
reasonably  expect  an  influential  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  such  a  voice  Germany  never  possessed, 
partly  from  that  deficiency  of  her  constitution  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  partly  because  her  component  provinces  were  bent 
upon  partitioning  among  themselves,  individually,  that  influence 
which  might  have  been  irresistibly  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
whole,  and  partly  because  at  this  period  a  new  element  of  divi-* 
sion  was  introduced  into  the  transactions  of  the  Germanic  body 
which  completed  the  work,  already  commenced,  and  finally  left 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  unity 
discoverable. 

The  source  of  this  discord  was  in  the  preaching  of  Luther. 
It  would  of  course  be  superfluous  for  us  to  detail  the  progress  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  or  to  enumerate  the  states  which  succes- 
sively acceded  to  the  Protestant  party,  but  the  effect  of  these 
religious  differences  was  in  the  highest  degree  important. 
Hitherto,  whatever  had  been  the  animosity  by  which  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  of  the  empire  had  been  characterised,  they 
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had  at  least  been  settled  by  the  states  themselves  without  any 
appeal  to  foreign  interference.  But  so  deadly  were  the  feuds 
which  now  arose»  that  the  weaker  party,  after  combining  in 
aome  of  those  leagues  which  were  ahready  familiar  expedients, 
was  compelled  to  look  beyond  the  imperial  frontiers  for  aid 
against  the  perils  which  threatened  them  at  home.  Moat  persons 
are  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  those  events  which 
-proceeded  through  experimental  struggles  and  inconclusive 
ireaties  to  a  most  murderous  war  of  thirty  years'  duration,  and 
jSnally  issued  in  the  great  Peace  of  Westphalia*  But  the  influ*^ 
.ence  of  these  disputes  upon  the  territorial  and  political  constitute 
tion  of  the  empire,  though  matter  of  less  common  information, 
was  so  extensive  and  extraordinary  that  even  a  sketch  of  its 
.operations  would  demand  wider  limits  than  we  can  assign  to 
the  whole  subject  in  baud.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  directing  attention  to  one  or  two  particular  points, 
end  recordiug  the  general  effects  which  were  thus  produced 
npon  the  character  of  the  empire  in  those  its  peculiar  relations 
which  we  are  attempting  to  examine. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  the  em-* 
-pire  presented  a  singular  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  body.  Like  the  secular  states,  they  were  adminis- 
tered by  a  machinery  constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  empire 
itself,  the  chapters  serving  as  the  provincial  assembly  by  the 
•suffrages  of  which  the  spiritual  prince  was  elected.  They  dif- 
fered in  no  essential  point  from  the  other  states  of  the  empire, 
andy  being  headed  by  the  three  electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves, 
^md  Cologne,  and  comprising  no  insignificant  divisions  of  terri- 
tory and  population,  they  contributed  an  element  equally  influ- 
•ential  and  extraordinary  to  the  Imperial  constitution.  They 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  so  many  powerful  principalities 
descending  by  election  and  not  by  inheritance ;  and  since,  in 
ordinary  cases,  a  prelate  was  already  advanced  in  years  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  succession  in  these  states  was  un-» 
■usually  rapid*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  these  prin<?i-» 
■palities  were  occasionally  monopolised  as  appanages  by  great 
houses  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Oologne,  which  was  preserved  in  the  family  of  Bavaria  from 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  a  very  con- 
fflderable  part  of  the  constituent  sovereignties  of  the  empire  were 
thus  periodically  offered  to  the  competition  of  all  candidates 
within  a  certain  pale,  an  incident  which  could  hardly  fail  of 
being  highly  agreeable  to  the  parties  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
cipiscopal  functions  of  such  offices  were  usuaUy  meiged  altogether 
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in  the  daties  and  privileges  of  «  eecalar  prince,  and  suffisgans 
were  left  in  anperintendenGe  of  the  spiritual  business  of  the  see^ 
while  the  newly  eloeted  sovereign  occupied-  himself  with  the 
govemmeiit  of  his  proper  dominions  or  the  business  which  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  iJiet. 

'  Now  upon  •  these  curious  ammgements  the  Befonnstton 
operated  with  instantaneous  effeet  *  As  conversions  to  the  new 
doctrines  were  not  confined  to  the  seonlar  princes,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  singula^  importance  to  ascertain  what  should  be  done  with 
these  elective  principalitieswhen  they  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
ftith.  In  some  cases  it  was  endeavoured  to  transform  th^os 
into  ha^editaiy  states,  as  had  been  accomplished  in  the  instance 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  Order.  In  otheie 
*  Chey  were  seized  and  absorbed  by  the  most  powerful  neighbouiv 
or  reserved  as  indemnities  against  daims  which  oould  not  be 
resisted.  We  cannot  lead  our  readers  through  the  interminable 
conflicts  which  these  rivalries  occasioned,  but  will  merdy  re* 
mark  that  by  the  extinction  of  many  of  these  elective  princb* 
palities,  the  constitutional  character  of  the  empire  was  materially 
changed,  while  its  territorial  aspect  was  altogether  metamor- 
phosed by  the  aggrandisement  of  certain  faouliee  from  these 
tempting  spoils.  It  was,  indeed,  a  complete  revolution.  States 
which  had  anciently  been  on  the  same  footing  of  security  as 
other  members  of  die  body,  were  suddenly  condemned  to  a 
pi«carious  existence  or  summary  dissolution;  and,  in  the  mean« 
time  the  '  secularisation '  of  these  principalities  (a  term  which 
was  devised  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion)  supplied  materials 
for  so  laige  an  augmentation  of  certain  hereditary  dominions,  as 
totally  to  alter  the  relative  position  of  states  among  each  other. ; 
*  Nor  was  this  the  only  modification  of  the  Imperial  oonsti^ 
tution.  Germany  was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  as  completely  as  Charlemagne's  empire 
had  been  divided  into  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  apparent  settle^ 
ment  of  the  Imperial  crown  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  House 
of  Austria  identified  the  emperor — now  by  his  patrimonial  poe# 
sessions  a  powerful  personage— with  that  party  which  was  con» 
sidered  the  most  aggressive  and  formidable  of  the  two.  In  this 
source  originated  a  marked  and  most  curious  distinction  be* 
tween  the  'Emperor'  and  the  'Empire;'  and  no  difficulty  wa« 
found  in  representing  as  perpetually  at  variance  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  or,  in  omer  words,  those  of  the  Protestant  state8> 
and  the  interests  of  the  former,  that  is,  of  a  powerful  Roman 
Catholic  sovereign.  In  this  way  the  empire  came  to  enter  into 
the  system  of  Europe  as  a  kind  of  Sonderbund  or  separate 
league,  distinct  from  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  and  directly 
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available  for  wiy  aUiance  tHat  might  be  framed  against  fahui 
Fiance  and  Spain  were  hardly  more  jealous  of  each  other  than 
were  these  two  kindred  powers,  nor  was  any  combination  of 
JBuropean  politics  more  conspiciions  in  those  times  than  that 
by  which  France  in  particular  enlisted  against  her  Austrian 
liyal  those  Tery  states  which  were  the  nominal  subjects  and 
qnpporters  of  the  crown  they  thus  opposed. 

So  serious  .were  the  consequences  of  all  these  transactions^ 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Grermanic  Empire,  as  it  existed  at  its 
dissolution,  may  be  conceived,  in  some  sort,  to  date  from  the 
great  treaty  which  terminated  these  religious  wars.     Taking  a 
retrosptetiye  yiew,   we  may  almost  say  that   Germany  was 
originally  a  single  kingdom,  under  a  powerful  sovereign,  with  a 
traditional  title  ;    that  it  very  early  fell  asunder,  and,  as  it 
were,  crystallised  into  states  which  were  virtually  independent  $ 
that  these  states  still  preserved  a  semblance  of  unity  under  a 
supreme  head,  but  were  not  really  capable  of  combination  as 
one  national  body ;  and  that>  at  length,  when  serious  causes  of 
dissension  had  arisen,  they  established  their  internal  relations  by 
a  treaty  which  was  virtually  a  pact  regulating  the  conditions  of 
a  loose  and  partial  confederation.     Throughout  this  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  it  is  evident  that  the  predominant  object  is  simply  to 
settle  the.  terms  on  which  the  contracting  parties  were  thence"* 
forth  to  live  together.     To  consider  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  after  die  occurrences  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  even 
nominally  provinces  of  one  undivided  kingdom,  under  one  active 
sovereign,  was  altogether  out  of  the  question.     They  were 
treated  of  course  as  states  who  not  only  might  be,  but  had  been, 
enemies,  and  the  aim  of  the  new  convention  was  to  obviate  such 
differences  for  the  future.    As  regards  the  external  relations  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognise  even 
the  loosest  form  of  a  confederacy  in  the  a^regate  of  states^ 
Indeed,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  went  directly  to  demolish 
such  of  these  conditions  of  effective  imion  as  might  have  been 
previously  presumed.     While  the  attributes  of   the   central 
power,  as  personified  by  the  Emperor,  were  explicitly  con- 
demned, the  states  were  expressly  confirmed  in  the  right  of 
contracting  foreign  alliances,  of  making  peace  or  war,  of  deputing 
ambassadors  to  foreign  powers,  or  to  each  other,  and  of  perform- 
ing all  the  functions  of  independent  sovereignties.     The  supe* 
riority  rested  with  the  Protestant  party  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  desires  of  this  party  were  twofold.     The 
foreign  powers  which  had  taken  part  in  the  war  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  antagonism  which  had  been  established  between  the 
minor  states  of  the  empire  and  its  chief,  and  to^ecure  so  valuable 
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SI  machinery  for  curbing  and  humiliating  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  protected  and  now  rescued  states,  were  equally  anxious  to 
confirm  themselves  in  such  a  precious  right  of  appeal,  and  thus 
the  spirit  of  a  treaty  which  was  to  regulate  the  action  of  a  con* 
federacy,  breathed  nothing  but  mistrust  and  suspicion,  and  was 
virtually  confined  to  provisions  for  protecting  one  member  of 
the  union  against  another,  instead  of  stipulating  their  common 
duties  for  the  benefit  or  advancement  of  the  whole. 

Up  to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence,  the  Germanic  Empire 
never  lost  the  character  which  was  thus  imparted  to  it  by  what 
may  be  described  as  the  first  definite  exposition  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Before  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  there  had  been  little  beyond 
tradition  or  custom  to  regulate  the  intercourse  or  the  duties  of 
the  constituent  states.  There  was  now  a  written  code  of  ordi- 
nances to  which  appeal  might  be  made,  but  the  contingencies  con- 
templated by  this  code  were  practically  confined,  as  we  have  eaid, 
to  disputes  arising  within  the  empire  itself.  All  its  forces  were 
to  be  self-consumed.  The  pact  was  rather  for  the  prevention  of 
mutual  molestation,  than  the  combination,  for  external  action,  of 
the  national  strength.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  Germany  had 
become  a  miniature  representation  of  the  European  continent, 
nor  can  a  better  idea  be  conveyed  of  its  constitution  than  by 
describing  the  empire  as  a  little  Christendom  in  itself.  It  was 
only  a  single  empire,  as  Europe  might  be  called  a  single  com- 
monwealth. The  ties  or  traditions  which  connected  its  com- 
})onent  states  were  little  more  definite  t)r  binding  than  that  tacit 
compact  which  secures  general  tranquillity.  Public  peace  is 
the  object  of  the  European  system,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Germanic  union.  The  code  which  was  devised  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  smaller  body  was  transferred  for  similar  purposes, 
and  under  similar  conditions,  to  the  larger,  and  the  public  law  of 
the  empire  became  the  foundation  of  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
because  it  had  been  devised  for  necessities  precisely  analogous 
to  those  for  which  it  was  borrowed.  In  this  sense  it  accom- 
plished its  end.  Up  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  its  weaker 
states  were  effectually  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  rights  against  the  cupidities  or  animosities 
of  the  strong.  .  Common  interests  suggested  common  action  on 
any  occasion  when  justice  was  outraged  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual state,  just  as  a  similar  violation  of  international  law  will 
combine  against  the  aggressor  the  forces  of  confederate  Europe. 
But  here  ended  the  common  objects  of  the  old  Germanic  Em- 
pire. As  to  any  prompt  or  efiective  development  of  the  whole 
national  strength  for  external  action,  it  was  scarcely  less  imprac- 
ticable than  an  effective  combination  of  the  states  of  Christen- 
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dom  for  a  new  crusade,  and  the  *  dread  summit  of  imperial 
*  power '  was  discoverable  only  in  the  professions  of  the  courtier 
or  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

Other  circumstances  aided  both  in  producing  and  extending 
the  result  we  have  described.     As  the  empire,  through  various 
political  revolutions,  came  at  length  to  be  constituted,  it  com* 
prised  several  members  whose  connexion  with  it  formed  but  one, 
and  that  perhaps  not  an  important,  feature  in  their  political 
characters.     The  Diet  was  full  of  crowned  heads,  owning  inde- 
pendent and  unconnected  sovereignties,  and  wielding  powers 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  p^tty  capacities  in  which  they 
took   their  seats   in  that  assembly.     Thus  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  even  if  the  imperial  title  should  leave  the  family,  was 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  the  King  of  Sweden  sate  as 
Lord  of  Pomerania,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia;  the  King  of  Denmark  as  Duke  of  Holstein;  the 
King  of  Poland  as  Elector  of  Saxony ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  as 
Duke  of  Savoy ;  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh ;  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover. 
A  combination  of  the  actual  forces  of  these  potentates  would 
have  been  irresistible;  but,  though  mighty  monarchs  in  their 
own  rights,  they  were  but  feeble  princes  as  representing  the 
German  nation.     The  voices  which  should  have  been   most 
influential  in  the  Diet  were  swayed  by  interests  altogether 
foreign  to  those  of  the  empire.     The  imperial  possessions  of  the 
sovereigns  we  have  mentioned  were  perhaps  the  least  significant 
portion  of  their  patrimony,  and  thus  the  Diet  included  members 
whose  private  resources  surpassed  those  of  the  emjnre  itself. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Ten  Circles 
were  together  rated  at  contingents  which   produced   an   im- 
perial army  of  40,000  men,  while  Brandenburgh  alone,  even 
before  its  aggrandisements  of  the  next  century,  could  muster 
28,000,  and  Austria  could  take  the  field  with  more  than  three 
times  that  number.     In  this  way  the  empire  was  pars  minima 
ipsa  sui.     Its  forces  were  not  constituted  by  any  hearty  or 
earnest  alliance  of  its  members,  but  by  a  tardy- and  reluctant 
contribution  of  quotas,  which  bore  no  proportion  to  the  real 
capabilities  of  the  parties  despatching  them^     For  a  long  time 
after  the  individual  states  had  formed  standing  armies  according 
to  their  respective  powers,  their  existed  no  military  establish- 
ments for  federal  purposes.     The  *  troops  of  the  empire,'  when 
brought  upon  the  field,  presented  a  heterogeneous  and  disjointed 
assemblage  of  detachments  variously  armed  and  never  trained  to 
act  together.    Ten  or  twelve  different  states  might  have  clubbed 
their  quotas,  to  rabe  a  single,  regiment,  in  which  men,  fed  bj 
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different  commissariats^  supplied  with  different  accoutrements, 
and  receiving  different  rates  of  pay,  were  expected  to  manoeuvre 
with  promptitude  and  effect  under  officers  whom  they  had  never 
«een.  Thus  the  very  countiy  which  was  the  market  of  soldiers 
for  Europe,  was  represented,  nationally,  by  the  most  incom- 
petent and  ill-organised  force ;  and  even  this  was  so  clumsily 
and  ^ircuitously  exerted,  that  the  accession  of  ^the  empire'  to 
any  military  alUance  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  gain,  and 
instances  are  actually  found  where,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war, 
it  was  disputed,  as  a  question  of  fact,  whether  ^  the  empire,'  in 
its  veritable  confederate  capacity,  had  or  had  not  been  engaged 
lat  all. 

The  utter  want  of  any  federal  or  supreme  authority  in  the 
empire  competent  to  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  should  have 
devolved  upon  it,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  leagues  and  asso- 
ciations by  the  which  the  states,  frx>m  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
periods,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  compen- 
sate, by  local  and  temporary  combinations,  for  the  absence  of 
any  national  or  permanent  unity.  There  were  leagues  for 
political  purposes,  such  as  the  Electoral  and  Pryicely  Unions, 
or  the  league  against  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the  ninth 
^electorate.  There  were  others,  for  purposes  either  of  de- 
fence or  domestic  security,  such  as  tne  Hanseatic  or  Swa^ 
•bian  leagues;  either  of  which  confederacies  might  possibly 
have  resulted,  like  the  Helvetic  league^  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Power,  !^^or  were  the  objects  of  these  associations  confined  to 
such  purposes  as  might  seem  compatible  with  a  federal  authority 
Jield  in  reserve  for  functions  more  purely  national.  The  pro- 
teotioQ  of  the  imperial  temtonee  a^iiiiBt  foreign  inTaBion  waa 
among  the  duties  left  to  their  chaige.  Thus  the  Rhenish 
«Uiance  was  formed  to  preserve  the  empire  from  being  involved 
in  that  war  of  the  Northern  Powers  which  was  terminated  by 
the  famous  Peace  of  Oliva;  and  when  the  designs  of  Louis  XIY., 
«ome  few  years  later,  at  length  loosened  the  connexion  between 
the  empire  and  France  which  had  been  formed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  it  was  only  by  a  most  circuitous  process  of  the  same 
description  that  the  states  were  at  last  combined  against  a  Power 
which  had  become  clearly  a  common  enemy.  Nearly  eight  years 
passed  in  preparatory  leagues  and  associations  before  all  the  circles 
of  the  empire  concurred  in  declaring  the  war  of  1689;  and  in  the 
subsequent  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  independence  of 
the  several  states,  both  of  the  emperor  and  each  other,  was  still 
more  plainly  shown.  Two  circles  first  formed  an  association 
between  the9U3elves^  to  which  three  others  partially  acceded. 
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By  a  fresh  arrangement,  one  of  these  was  excluded,  but  the 
four  others  formed  a  league  with  the  circle  of  Austria,  and  sub« 
sequently  joined  that  grand  alliance  against  France  which  the 
emperor  had  meantime  formed  with  certain  other  states  of  the 
empire  and  the  inaritime  powers.  Other  circles  came  gradually 
into  the  alliance,  and  at  length  war  was  formally  declared  in  the 
name  of '  the  Empire,'  after  preUminaries  more  troubl^ome  anci 
tortuous  than  have  usually  preceded  a  European  coalition* 
'  The  unity  of  action  procurable  on  conditions  like  these  was 
little  more  than  the  imity  of  action  which  might  be  anticipated 
among  the  powers  of  Christendom,  if  civilisation  gdiould  again 
be  threatened  by  any  irruption  of  Huns  or  Tartars.  For  ex- 
ternal purposes  Germanic  nationality  was  virtually  extinct,  and 
even  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  empire,  though  accepted 
maxims  of  public  law  provided  for  the  security  of  the  states,  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  very  distinctly  the  (^rations  of  a 
supreme  authority  in  any  provisions,  for  their  mutual  i|itercourse« 
The  le^slative  interference  of  the  imperial  courts  in  the  concerns 
of  the  several  states  was  extremely  rare,  and  all  those  proviitml 
peculiarities,  which  are  now  so  much  complained  of  as  incom"» 
patible  with  any  idea  of  true  nationality,  subfflftted  in  full  force, 
while  there  was  yet,  nominally,  an  undivided  empire^  Some 
decrees  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.,  respecting  the  uniformity 
of  coinage,  form  quite  a  conspicuous  object  in  imperial  transact 
tions.  The  great  point  for  which  the  supreme  authority  still 
remained  effective  was  the  protection  of  the  immediate  states  of 
the  empire  against  their  overweening  neighbours,  or  even  of 
the  subjects  of  any  particular  state  against  their  own  sovereign* 
In  such  cases  it  was  always  presumed  that  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
emperor,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  was  resorted 
to  with  effect  But  for  all  the  purposes  which  are  now  pro* 
claimed  pre*eminent,  the  old  Germanic  Empire  waa  far  more 
incompetently  constituted  than  the  present  Germanic  Confer 
deration.  ^  Germany'  was  absolutely  lost.  Even  the  .imp^al 
dignity  was  almost  swamped  in  the  other  titles  of  the  House  of 
Austria,,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  the  dis* 
covery  at  Vienna  that  the  sovereign  reigning  in  that  capital  wa» 
even  the  nominal  chief  of  any  territory  besides  his  hereditary 
dominions.  The  machinery  for  conducting  the  concerns  of  the 
empire  was  altogether  lost  in  the  &r  more  extensive  and  import- 
ant machinery  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  Austria;  and  it  is 
observed  by  a  German  writer  of  the  last  century,  that  a  stranger 
might  reside  for  a  considerable  time  at  Yi^sna  without  finding 
out  that  there  existed  any  such  institutions  as  an  Imperial 
Chancery  or  an  Aulic  Council.     The  imperial  dignity,  in  fact» 
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had  fallen  to  tTie  House  of  Austria  as  a  venerable  and  exalted 
title,  but  without  conferring  any  more  substantial  power,  or 
entailing  much  more  serious  duties,  than  a  seat  in  the  Diet  had 
conveyed  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  When  this  titular  dignity, 
at  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  was  transferred  for  that  brief  and 
stormy  interval  to  Munich,  it  was  found  scarcely  practicable  to 
separate  the  archives  of  the  empire  at  Vienna  from  the  purely 
Austrian  documents  with  which  they  had  been  long  confused ; 
and  though  this  curious  interruption  somewhat  disturbed  the 
doctrine  of  divine  imperial  right  which  had  insensibly  been 
formed,  and  might  have  led  to  constitutional  improvements 
if  the  new  dynasty  had  been  perpetuated,  yet  the  old  state  of 
things  was  speedily  revived  under  Francis  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
empire  continued,  till  the  days  of  its  dissolution,  in  the  beaten; 
path  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  trace. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  Ger- 
manic Empire,  considered  in  that  point  of  view  which  we  have 
delected  as  the  most  significant,  —  in  its  relations,  namely,  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  either  as  a  nation  or  a  confederacy,  — • 
had  for  a  very  long  period  ceased  substantially  to  exist*  It  still, 
however,  survived  to  discharge  the  not  unimportant  functions 
to  which  we  have  referred,  of  guaranteeing  and  preserving  an 
equality  of  rights  among  a  multitude  of  states,  of  various  con- 
stitutions, dispositions,  and  extent;  which,  if  they  could  be 
combined  for  no  other  purpose,  were  at  least  associated  for  the 
enforcement  of  law.  But  the  dissolution  of  even  this  shadowy 
phantom  of  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars  was  close  at  hand,  and 
it  was  at  length  effected  under  a  coincidence  of  circumstances 
not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  but  deriving  unusual  interest 
from  the  events  of  the  present  day,  which  openly  threaten  a 
territorial  reorganisation  of  the  continent,  as  sweeping  as  that 
which  was  projected  by  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  carried 
out  mainly  by  means  of  the  very  operation  which  we  shall  now 
describe. 

The  first  French  revolution  communicated  originally  no  such 
shock  to  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  as  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  eruptions  of  the  third.  But  as  the  repeated  collisions  of 
France  and  Austria  resulted  successively  in  the  increased  abase-* 
tnent  of  the  latter  power,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  became 
materially  involved  in  each  of  the  concessions  which  she  was 
forced  to  make.  Her  first  passage  of  arms  brought  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio ;  her  second  that  of  Luneville ;  her  third  that 
of  Presburg.  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  confirmed  defi- 
nitively to  France  the  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine^ 
which  had  been  stipulated  by  earlier  conventions*  Such  transfer 
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of  territory  of  course  dispossessed  of  their  principalities  and 
estates  a  large  number  of  owners,  and  it  was  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  that  these  parties  should,  one  and  all, 
receive  indemnities  for  their  losses  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
empire.  Nor  were  the  liabilities  of  the  imperial  territory  con-, 
fined  to  the  satisfaction  of  claims  which  had  thus  arisen,  but 
even  the  dispossessed  princes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  and  tlie 
Btadtholder  of  Holland  were  referred  for  compensation  to  the 
same  source.  The  treaty,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  legally  accepted 
by  the  empire,  as  Napoleon  had  compelled  Francis  II.  to  sign  it 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  empire  at  large,  without  that 
warrant  which  could  alone  authorise  such  an  act.  In  considera- 
tion, however,  of  the  emergency  in  which  the  emperor  had  found 
himself  placed,  the  Diet  did  afterwards  ratify  the  deed ;  and  thus 
the  empire  became  bound  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  some  seven 
and  twenty  princes  whose  domains  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  France.  The  real  mischiefs  of  this  arrange- 
ment lay  deeper  than  at  first  appeared.  It  was  less  by  the  loss 
of  territory  than  by  the  introduction  of  discord,  that  Germany 
so  seriously  suffered.  Confiscation  of  course  became  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  a  fund  for  the  required  indemnities, 
and  thus  a  precedent  was  established  for  injustice  and  rapine 
which  was  very  speedily  improved. 

Both  precedent  and  convenience  suggested  the  ecclesiastical 
principalities  as  offering  the  most  obvious  and  abundant  resources 
in  the  existing  difficulties.  But  other  besides  these  instinctive 
motives  were  also  instrumental  in  promoting  the  decision.  As 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  mostly  dependent  immediately  on 
the  emperor,  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  immediate  supporters 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  any  diminution  of  their  number  or 
power  was  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  imperial  influence, 
against  which  the  efforts  of  France  were  directed,  while  the 
spoils  thus  produced  would  supply  ready  and  available  means 
for  attracting  the  secular  princes  to  the  side  of  that  power 
which  might  be  expected  to  preside  over  their  distribution.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  case  of  the  imperial  free  cities.  As 
might  very  naturally,  however,  be  conceived,  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties were  experienced  in  apportioning  the  various  amounts 
of  compensation  to  the  different  claimants,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  peace  was  consumed 
in  these  fatal  negotiations.  By  adroit  management  the  First 
Consul  soon  came  to  be  considered,  what  in  reality  he  was,  the 
chief  arbiter  in  the  proceedings ;  and  by  the  capacity  for  organ- 
isation which  he  displayed,  as  well  as  by  the  dispensation  of 
advantages  which  he  assumed,  acquired  no  inconsiderable  por- 
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tion  of  thai  influence  and  power  which  presently  opened  for 
him  a  road  to  the  imperial  throne.  At  length,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1803,  a  decision  was  pronounced  upon  the 
Indemnity  Question,  by  which  some  thirty  princes  and  poten- 
tates were  compensated  for  their  losses  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  and  of  forty-five  out  of  the  sixty- 
one  free  towns.  Into  the  particulars  of  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments there  is  no  need  to  enter ;  but  some  of  the  titular  pro- 
motions are  remarkable  as  having  conducted  to  dignities  enjoyed 
in  the  present  day.  The  electorates  were  made  ten  in  number ; 
and  as  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  were  now  united,  and  Cologne 
and  Treves  had  been  suppressed,  this  augmentation  placed  four 
electorships  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon.  Hesse  Cassel,  Baden, 
Wirtemberg,  and  the  Grand  Dukedom  of  Tuscany,  under  the 
German  title  of  Wurtzboui^,  were  the  states  selected  for  the 
coveted  honours.  The  first  of  these  retains  to  the  present  time 
the  titular  distinction  thus  obtained ;  but  the  second  and  third 
were  advanced  to  still  higher  rank  at  the  next  sti^e  of  the  per- 
formance which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  mention.  It  is  needless 
to  ofier  any  remark  upon  arrangements  which  were  so  soon 
superseded,  though  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  constitution 
of  the  electoral  college  would  soon  have  stripped  the  House  of 
Austria  of  its  supremacy,  if  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  empire  had 
<x>ntinu«d  to  exist.  But  such  revolutions  even  as  those  we  have 
mentioned  were  virtually  destructive  of  its  whole  constitution, 
though,  in  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  the  times,  they  rolled  almost 
unheededly  away.  The  deadly  evil,  however,  was  in  the  spirit 
which  had  been  thus  introduced.  The  princes  of  Germany  were 
taught  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  feet  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror from  whom  all  favours  seemed  to  flow.  They  were 
familiarised  with  the  practices  of  confiscation  and  rapine,  and  all 
the  traditional  ordinances  of  the  empire  were  supplanted  by  the 
suggestions  of  servility  and  cupidity.  The  old  public  law  of 
Germany —  that  is  to  say,  of  Europe  —  was  virtually  abrogated, 
and  states  were  left  without  any  protection  against  the  designs  of 
their  neighbours,  except  such  as  they  could  find  in  their  own 
strength,  or  in  the  capricious  patronage  of  a  stranger.  The 
eflects  of  this  spirit  convey  a  signal  illustration  of  the  influence 
which  the  destinies  of  Germany  must  always,  at  any  great 
political  crisis,  exert  upon  the  fate  of  Europe. 

Scarcely  were  these  new  arrangements  effected,  when  a  war 
which  originated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  jealousies  they  had 
caused,  was  terminated  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  Peace 
of  Presburg  supplied  Napoleon  with  another  opportunity  of  tam- 
pering with  the  Germanic  body.     By  the  stipulations  of  this 
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treaty  two  states  of  the  greatest'  importance  after  Austria  aud 
Prussia  were  overtly  detached  from  the  empire.  Despite  the 
abrupt  severance  of  international  connexions  induced  by  the 
Kevolution^  Napoleon  had  sagaciously  contrived  to  revive  that 
traditional  alliance  which  Bavaria,  though  a  Boman  Catholic 
power^  had  ever  tendered  to  France  against  Austria,  and  this 
state  had  seconded  his  designs  as  readily  as  it  might  have 
seconded  those  of  a  legitimate  Bourbon.  Wirtemberg  had 
early  followed  in  so  promising  a  track,  and  now,  in  return  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  war,  both  electors  were  exalted  to  the  roval 
dignity,  and  enriched  with  vast  accessions  of  territory  detached 
iVom  the  possessions  of  Austria.  Even  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  Tyrol  was  taken,  for  the  time,  to  aggrandise  the  crown  of 
Bavaria,  which  was  thus  rendered  a  power  equal  in  importance 
to  Prussia  in  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick.  But  the  most 
significant  provision  of  the  compact  was  contained  in  a  clause 
which  stipulated  not  only  for  the  full  recognition  of  these  new 
titles  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  but  also  for  the  entire  and  sove- 
reign independence  of  the  two  new  kings,  any  rights  of  the 
imperial  supremacy  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  dismemberment  and  virtual  dissolution  of  the  empire; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  act  which  is  historically  re- 
presented as  closing  the  scene  was  really  needed  to  complete  the 
catastrophe. 

Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  producing  within  the  Germanic 
Empire  a  state  of  affairs  suitable  to  the  consummation  of  his 
projects.  His  friends  and  allies  were  seen  exalted  to  extraor- 
dinary rank  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies,  and  states  of  every 
class  had  learnt  to  look  to  his  fisivour  as  the  surest  source  of  ad- 
vancement. He  had  sown  the  seeds  of  perpetual  discord  by 
the  question  of  the  indemnities,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
annihilated  the  controlling  power  supplied  by  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  th^  empire.  The  right  bank  of  the  Bhine  was  now  a 
scene  of  chaotic  confusion.  The  newly-made  sovereigns  were 
fleshing  their  royal  powers  upon  every  minor  state  within  their 
reach.  The  small  principalities  were  all  abruptly  mediatised, 
and  the  larger  were  fighting  for  the  spoil.  The  presence  of  the 
French  troops  was  actually  felt  as  a  protection,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  some  supreme  authority  was  loudly  called  for  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  order.  At  this  crisis  Napoleon  stepped 
in,  and  by  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  visionary  fabric,  which  in  the  realms  of 
his  imaginative  ambition  had  been  planned  upon  a  scale  of 
grandeur  unknown  to  recent  ages. 

The  imperial  crown  which  he  had  just  obtained  was  below 
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his  own  conceptions  of  magnificence.  Not  content  >vith  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  prospective  dominion  of 
Spain,  his  ideas  soared  beyond  that  union  of  Romanesque 
nations  which  Family  Compacts  had  almost  realised,  and  de- 
manded for  the  House  of  Bonaparte  something  more  than  the 
mere  credit  of  superseding  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  had 
devised  a  system  of  empire  from  the  moment  that  he  assumed 
the  imperial  title,  and  the  old  and  now  expiring  Germanic  body 
had  given  him  the  outlines  of  the  model.  The  thrones  of  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Naples,  and  hereafter  of  Spain,  all  supplied  from 
scions  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  were  to  furnish  the  grand  digni- 
taries of  the  new  empire,  who  were  to  form  the  imperial  council, 
and  to  elect  a  new  emperor  if  ever  the  reigning  male  line  should 
become  extinct.  Dependent  upon  these,  and  to  be  formed  from 
them  as  fiefs,  followed  a  host  of  principalities  and  duchies*, 
which  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  most  successful  servants, 
and  thus  complete  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  But  even 
this  project,  which  is  thus  fiir  considered  by  French  writers  as 
reasonable  and  practicable,  fell  short  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
resolved  on  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  including  within  his  realms 
all  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  under  a  revived  Empire  of 
the  West. 

It  was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  this  scheme  that  no 
rival  Empire  should  survive,  in  even  nominal  dignity,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  new  creation ;  and  to  the  removal  therefore  of  this 
obstacle,  and  to  the  destruction,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  was 
really  the  keystone  of  the  old  European  system.  Napoleon  be- 
took himself.  Circumstances  favoured  him  with  unusual 
opportunities.  Austria  was  completely  prostrate ;  Prussia  had 
confessed  her  weakness  or  her  venality  by  a  disreputable 
treaty ;  and  England  had  lost  Mr.  Pitt.  As  far  as  Germany 
went.  Napoleon's  game  was  played  into  his  hands.  Neither 
M.  Thiers  nor  M.  Hardenberg,  the  two  antagonist  chroniclers 

*  How  this  grand  idea  was  partially  carried  out,  few  readers  will 
require  to  be  told.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme  that  the  titles 
with  which  every  European  ear  is  now  fiuniliarised,  were  created. 
From  Eugene's  kinp^dom  of  Italy  Napoleon  reserved  twelve  duchies, 
Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Cadore,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Treviso,  Feltrc, 
Bassono,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Rovigo.  From  Joseph's  realm  of 
Naples  he  retained  ^ix,  Benevento,  Ponte  Corvo,  Gaeta,  Otranto, 
Tarento,  and  Reggio.  In  Massa,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  he  reserved 
others.  In  return  for  the  present  of  Hanorer,  Prussia  surrendered 
Nenfchatel,  Anspach,  and  Bajreuth,  the  first  of  which  made  a  princi- 
pality for  Berthier ;  and  the  two'  last  being  exchanged 'with  Bavaria 
for  Berg,  supplied  a  grand  duchy  for  Murat  to  settle  upon. 
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of  these  transactions,  deny  that  the  intervention  of  Napoleon 
was  imperatively  caUed  for  by  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case, 
though  the  former  omits  to  remark  that  these  circumstances 
had  been  created  by  him  for  the  purpose.  Yielding,  as  it  were, 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  states,  Napoleon  consented  to  become 
the  protector  of  a  new  German  confederation,  which  was  to  em- 
brace all  those  territories  and  powers  enjoying  what  were  termed 
*  incontestable  relations  with  France.'  The  result  was  a  con- 
vention signed  by  fifteen  states  of  the  old  German  Empire,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  im- 
porting an  alliance  or  union  among  themselves  and  with  France. 
All  connexion  with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  empire  was 
deliberately  renounced,  and  the  contracting  parties  severed 
themselves  completely  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectorship  of  France  by  the  style 
and  title  of  tlie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In  recompense  for 
this  accession,  the  seceding  states  were  guaranteed  in  all  their 
new  dignities  and  possessions ;  and  two  of  them,  the  Elector 
of  Baden  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  grand  dukes,  which  they  enjoy  to  the 
present  day.  This  new  confederation  dealt  the  death-blow  to 
the  old  Germanic  Empire.  Half  its  fairest  provinces  were 
detached  by  a  single  stroke,  and  so  many  indeed  of  its  states 
had  been  already  absorbed  that,  excepting  the  hereditary  terri- 
tories of  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  now  remained  only  a  few 
petty  principalities  in  the  north,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  group  themselves  round  Prussia  as  the  centre  of  another 
confederation.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  true  import  of 
this  transaction.  Francis  II.  at  once  discharged  all  the  remain- 
ing states  from  such  allegiance  as  they  might  yet  conceive  to  be 
due  to  him,  and  relinquished  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany 
for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  he  had  before  assumed* 
Thus,  after  a  traditional  existence  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire  expired ;  and  though  its  constitution,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  not  effective  for  the  advancement  of  any 
national  grandeur ;  yet  the  misdeeds  and  convulsions  which  en- 
sued upon  its  fall  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  with  it  was  lost 
a  powerful  guarantee  for  the  order  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  were 
precedents  in  Germanic  history  for  even  such  secessions  as  this, 
without  any  such  consequence  as  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  We  have  alluded  before  to  the  singular  and  universal 
practice  of  forming  independent  confederations  within  the  Ger- 
manic body,  nor  was  there  wanting  authority  for  the  inclusion 
of  France  in  such  a  league  for  the  express  object  of  thwarting 
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Austria.  The  league  of  the  Rhine  in  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  just  Buch  an  association ;  and  it  is  a  curious  histo- 
rical fact,  that  the  French  contingent,  stipulated  as  available  for 
this  leagne,  was  actually  furnished  for  a  war  of  the  empire,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 
But  no  such  leagues  renounced,  either  in  terms  or  in  spirit, 
their  old  connexion  with  the  empire,  whatever  antagonism  they 
might  confess  towards  its  chief.  Still  it  will  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  thought  probable  by  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  these 
states,  Qiat  even  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  would  have 
wrought  such  irreparable  ruin,  if  the  whole  fabric  had  not  been 
already  shattered  to  its  base  by  the  events  of  the  previous 
years.  The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  principal  functions  of 
this  ungular  constitution  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
arguments,  however  insincere,  which  were  employed  at  its  dis- 
solution. The  Emperor  and  the  Diet  were  declared  incompetent 
to  the  protection  of  the  states.  No  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
alleged  among  the  members  of  the  union,  nor  was  it  asserted 
that  German  nationality  would  be  more  efficaciously  developed 
under  the  new  arrangements.  The  duty  described  as  incumbent 
on  the  federal  authority  was  the  preservation  of  internal  order 
and  the  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and  it  was  in 
default  of  such  duties  having  been  well  discharged  that  the 
seceding  states  declared  themselves  justified  in  seeking  more 
efficient  protection  under  a  more  powerful  chief. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  the  ancient  Germanic 
Empire  to  a  period  when  every  pretence  of  unity  was  at  length 
discarded ;  for  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  consider  this  seces- 
sion as  constituting  of  itself  any  form  of  nationality  whatever, 
or  as  leaving  any  such  in  the  body  which  remained  behind.  It 
does  not  fall  within  our  proper  limits  to  enlarge  upon  the  spirit 
which  was  at  length  created  by  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and 
which  resulted  in  the'  liberation  of  Germany  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, although  it  was  undoubtedly  in  this  popular  ferment  that 
the  ideas  of  nationality  originated,  which  are  now,  after  thirty 
years'  conception,  embodied  in  so  palpable  a  form.  That  in  the 
great  settlement  of  Europe,  which  terminated  these  convulsions, 
it  was  thought  conformable  with  sound  and  natural  policy  to 
restore  to  Germany  that  character  of  unity  attached  to  it  by  tra- 
dition or  semblance  for  so  many  ages,  is  matter  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  our  readers ;  nor  should  we  have  hesitated 
to  allude  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  as  a  well-known  or- 
ganisation of  certain  continental  states,  but  for  the  recent  remark 
of  a  most  accomplished  representative  of  one  of  these  states, 
now  resident  among  us,  tliat,  *  Up  to  the  last  two  months 
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*  the  existence   of   an  effective  federal  Germany  was   scarce 

*  known  to  the  British  public'  It  is  certainly  not  surprising, 
that  during  a  period  of  profound  European  tranquillity,  no  con- 
spicuous prominence  should  have  been  given  to  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  a  confederacy  organised  especially,  like  all  the 
alliances  of  that  period,  for  the  contingencies  of  war.  The 
federative  constitution  at  present,  or  very  recently,  existing 
was  framed  with  reference  to  the  external  action  of  the  combined 
states  almost  as  exclusively  as  that  of  the  old  empire  had  sub- 
sided to  the  mere  regulation  of  their  internal  intercourse.  It 
is  true  that  schemes  of  constitutional  freedom  entered  largely 
into  the  projects  of  those  surviving  states  which  met  in  1815  to 
determine  upon  a  new  confederacy,  but  the  main  design  had 
been  dictated  by  considerations  of  European  policy.  The  chief 
object  of  the  act  was  to  create  as  strong  a  power  as  could  be 
conveniently  consolidated  along  the  banks  of  the  Hhine.  The 
formal  dissolution  of  Kapoleoti's  confederation  had  followed 
on  the  first  turn  of  fortune  in  favour  of  the  allies ;  and  in  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  decided,  by  the  fiats  of  so 
many  successive  lines,  upon  the  political  destinies  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  it  was  also  ruled  that  ^  the 
'  states  of  Germany  shall  be  independent,  and  shall  be  united  by 
^  a  federative  tie.'  In  pursuance  of  this  sentence,  the  act  con- 
stituting the  present  confederation  was  drawn  up  and  ratified, 
though  not  without  the  experience  of  such  obstacles  as  may  well 
serve  for  warnings  to  the  projectors  of  the  present  far  more  in- 
novating scheme.  The  gathering  of  the  states  was  like  the 
meeting  of  our  House  of  Peers  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Thirty-eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sovereign  states  were 
all  that  appeared  to  the  summons ;  the  rest  had  been  absorbed 
either  by  their  foes  or  their  friends.  So  far  was  the  new  con- 
federacy framed  upon  the  traditional  model  of  the  empire,  that 
the  ancient  imperial  territories  were  alone  comprised,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  still  entered  the 
league  only  as  respected  those  portions  of  their  dominions  which 
had  been  included  in  the  empire  of  the  Ctesars.  For  special 
political  purposes,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  also 
attached,  it  being  thought  desirable  to  strengthen  this  important 
barrier  fortress  by  identifying  it  with  the  territories  protected 
under  the  federal  guarantee ;  and  consequently  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  its  new  master,  beqame  a  member  of  the  con- 
federation in  respect  of  this  duchy.  The  King  of  Denmark  ako 
acceded,  in  respect  of  Holstein,  but  declined  to  compromise  his 
tenure  of  Schleswig  so  far  as  to  enter  by  this  title  also,  though 
solicited  so  to  dp.     In  the  arrangements  which  ensued,   the 
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liberal  views  of  the  greater  powers  were  sadly  thwarted  by  the 
martinet  monarcbs  of  Wirtembcrg  and  Bavaria,  who  by  their 
resistance  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independent  absolutism 
of  the  confederate  sovereigns  at  the  expense  both  of  the  federal 
power  and  of  popular  freedom.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 
Confederation  formed  no  bad  representation  of  ancient  Germany, 
and  certainly  provided  for  a  far  more  eflective  combination 
and  exertion  of  its  forces  than  was  practicable.  The  supreme 
visible  head  had  disappeared,  but  this  was  a  loss  quite  inappre- 
ciable, if  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  were  only  to  have 
remained  as  they  had  been  before.  A  permanent  diet  was  esta- 
blished for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  ;  and 
though  each  state  was  secured  in  the  most  sovereign  internal 
independence,  yet  its  freedom  of  external  action  was  circum- 
scribed further  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole.  It  was  stipulated  that  when  war  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  Confederation,  no  state  should  be  at  libei'ty  to  enter 
upon  any  separate  negotiations ;  and  in  reserving  their  prescrip- 
tive rights  of  forming  private  alliances,  the  states  concurred  in 
accepting  the  limitation,  that  such  alliances  should  in  no  case 
be  directed  against  either  the  confederation,  or  any  individual 
member  of  it.  The  military  arrangements  were  proportionately 
improved.  The  contingents  of  Austria  and  Prussia  amount  to 
96,000  and  80,000  men  respectively ;  and  the  whole  federal 
army  should  muster  upwards  of  300,000  men,  with  800  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  force  of  the  Confederation,  like  that  of  most 
nations  lately,  has  certainly  been  dormant ;  but  the  events  now 
passing  under  our  eyes  would  appear  to  demonstrate  its  undoubted 
vitality.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  under  what  form  of  state  union 
the  federal  strength  could  have  been  exerted  more  promptly,  at 
shorter  notice,  or  upon  smaUer  provocation  than  in  the  invasion 
of  Schleswig.  If  the  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns  who  consti- 
tute the  Diet  were  conformable  to  the  temper  and  opinions  of 
the  German  people,  and  if  they  were  honestly  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  federal  machinery  already  existing,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  present  constitution  of  Germany  would  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable desires  for  nationality,  as  most  certainly  may  it  be  con- 
cluded that  it  is  more  practically  available  for  such  purposes 
than  any  which,  within  man's  memory,  ever  existed  before. 

Yet  this  is  the  constitution  which  is  decried  by  studious 
and  thoughtful  Germans  as  inconsistent  with  the  suggestions 
of  historical  tradition,  and  with  the  due  grandeur  and  in- 
fluence of  a  mighty  nation.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  lately 
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offered  for  political  experiments  to  commence,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, the  work  of  reorganisation.  Besides  certain  self-elected 
committees,  spontaneously  assembled  and  dissolved,  ^vhich 
have  left  little  mora  on  record  than  a  creditable  rejection  of 
the  republican  and  communist  doctrines  which  a  turbulent 
minority  were  ready  to  force  upon  their  acceptance,  there  have 
been  popular  deputations  sent  up  as  assessors  to  that  Diet, 
which  as  yet  legitimately  represented  the  Confederation ;  and 
there  has  been  a  still  more  select  conclave  entrusted  with  the 
special  duty  of  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  for  the  projected 
'Empire,'  to  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  or  Great  German  Parliament,  which  is  opening  its 
sessions  as  we  write  these  lines.  The  draft  of  the  constitution, 
as  settled  by  this  *  Committee  of  Seventeen,'  is  now  before  us, 
and  a  very  sufficient  conception  of  imperial  unity  it  certainly 
discovers. 

By  this  scheme  the  countries  at  present  composing  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  including  even,  as  we  collect,  their  non- 
Germanic  territories,  which  were  no  part  of  the  old  empire, 
together  with  Schleswig,  which  has  been  near  a  thousand  years 
detached,  and  the  provinces  of  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia, 
which  were  never  yet  comprised,  are  all  to  be  fused  into  one 
grand,  free,  fraternal  empire  of  Germany,  the  sovereignties 
at  present  existing  within  these  territories  being  limited  and 
subordinated  up  to  the  point  which  the  perfection  of  im- 
perial unity  may  be  found  to  require.  This  empire  is  to  be 
hereditary,  and  its  capital  is  to  be  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  is  to  be  maintained  in  his  dignity  by  a  civil 
list  voted  by  the  German  parliament ;  he  is  to  have  the  executive 
in  all  affairs  of  the  empire,  to  nominate  and  appoint  all  officers 
of  the  state,  of  the  aimy  and  navy,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
national  guard.  In  the  imperial  power,  as  constituted  by  lliis 
emperor  and  the  parliament,  will  be  vested  all  the  international 
representation  of  Germany  with  respect  to  foreign  states,  the 
disposal  of  the  army,  the  right  of  conducting  negotiations  and 
concluding  treaties,  and  of  declaring  peace  or  war.  The  par- 
liament is  to  consist  of  two  houses  —  the  upper  constituted  by 
the  thirty-three  reigning  sovereigns  (or  their  deputies),  by  a 
deputy  from  each  of  the  four  free  towns,  and  by  a  complement 
of  as  many  imperial  councillors,  with  certain  qualifications,  as 
6haU  raise  the  whole  chamber  to  the  number  of  200  members; 
the  lower,  by  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in 
fixed  proportions,  but  by  methods  to  be  determined  by  the 
respective  states.  Into  the  details  of  this  organisation  we  need 
not  digress,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that 
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provision  ifi  also  made  {kxc  the  establishment  of  supreme  and 
imperial  courts  of  judicature,  with  ample  powers,  vast  fields  of 
operation,  and  most  effective  machinery.  Such  is  to  be  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Germanic  Empire,  and  the  reader  will 
acknowledge,  we  tliink,  that  a  mightier  or  more  imposing  re* 
volution  was  never  projected. 

The  historical  deductions  which  we  have  offered  will  supply 
the  best  means  for  appreciating  the  character  of  this  astounding 
and  yet  hardly  unreasonable  project.  It  must  be  evident  that 
the  erection  of  such  a  fabric  is  no  reconstruction  of  any  veri- 
table edifice,  however  it  may  be  based  on  the  legendary  founda- 
tions  of  tradition.  There  is  no  record,  within  the  last  six  cen- 
turies, of  any  such  Germany  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  summon 
into  life.  No  such  unity  or  nationality  as.  is  at  present  con- 
templated, can  be  detected  by  the  most  anxious  scrutineer  of 
Germanic  history.  Barbarossa  scarcely  possessed  nominally, 
certainly  never  enjoyed  actually,  such  prerogatives  or  powers 
as  await  the  future  emperor  of  Germany,  or  even  such  a  do- 
minion. K  the  scheme  should  be  thoroughly  realised,  this  mo- 
narch will  be  sovereign  of  a  consolidated  realm  more  formidable 
than  the  kingdoms  of  Charlemagne.  His  authority  will  be 
limited,  it  is  true,  by  the  decisions  of  the  parliament,  but  the 
control  to  be  thus  secured  will  be  scarcely  appreciable  compared 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  chief  of  the  old  empire  by 
the  three  colleges  of  the  Diet,  and  the  three  hundred  sove- 
reignties of  his  realm.  The  machinery  of  the  projected  con- 
stitution will  be  efiective,  which,  under  the  ancient  system, 
was  never  the  case.  The  empire  succeeded  in  crippling  the 
action  of  the  emperor,  without  substituting  any  efficient  ex- 
ecutive for  that  which  was  thus  destroyed.  But  the  parliament 
now  devised,  if  it  should  ever  be  really  brought  together,  will  be 
a  working  parliament,  and  the  powers  lodged  personally  in  the 
emperor  by  the  new  constitution  will  enable  a  popular  and  in- 
telligent sovereign  to  carry  with  him,  on  any  popular  subject, 
such  an  array  of  national  force  as  has  not  been  witnessed  for 
centuries.  The  full  and  thorough  realisation  of  the  scheme 
involves  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  and  absorption  of 
thirty-seven  of  the  sovereignties  of  Europe,  including  two  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  world,  in  a  new  and  colossal  state, 
under  an  ancient  title,  but  with  such  a  character  as  in  reality 
it  never  bore  before.  It  implies  a  pacific  and  bloodless  con- 
quest of  as  many  kingdoms  as  fell  before  the  sword  of  Caled, 
for  the  consolidation  of  a  dominion  as  mighty  as  the  empire 
of  the  Caliphs.  All  the  hereditary  estates  of  Austria,  all  the 
hoarded  acquisitions  of  Prussia,  all  the  accumulations  of  ter- 
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ritorial  capital,  all  the  fragments  of  impoverished  patrimonies, 
comprised  within  an  empire  which  has  been  thrice  within  these 
fifty  years  revolutionised  to  its  very  foundations,  will  now  be 
swept  off  and  fused  anew  in  a  political  creation  of  the  most 
imposing  grandeur.  There  will  be  no  longer  any  Prussia  or 
Austria,  or  Bavaria  or  Baden,  or  Handver  or  Wirtemberg. 
These  titles  will  disappear  from  European  negotiations,  to  be 
preserved  only  in  the  lucubrations  of  provincial '  antiquaries. 
Germany  alone — an  empire  one  and  indivisible —  will  entertain 
any  relations  with  Europe. 

We  readily  admit  our  belief  that  the  amelioration  of  the 
popular  lot,  and  the  improvement  of  the  internal  condition  of 
Germany,  have  been  objects  of  the  greatest  consideration  with 
the  promoters  of  this  movement ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  de- 
serving remark  that  both  in  the  discussions  of  1815  and  through-* 
out  the  subsequent  period,  this  national  regeneration  has  always 
been  connected  with  provincial  reforms.  It  has  been  conceived 
that  imperial  unity  would  be  as  effective  against  domestic  mis- 
government  as  for  external  glory.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  constitution,  the  supreme  imperial  power  is  to 
guarantee  to  each  constituent  state  all  those  privileges  of  popular 
government  which  have  hitherto  been  so  vainly  promised — repre- 
sentative assemblies,  responsible  ministries,  rights  of  self-taxation, 
freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  &c. ;  and  it  will  be  incumbent, 
also,  upon  the  same  authority,  to  assimilate  and  control,  from  a 
single  centre  of  power,  all  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  such  as 
the  customs,  the  coinage,  the  posts,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  modes  of  traffic  between  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic^ 
the  Niemen  and  the  Moselle.  But,  without  charging  upon 
these  advocates  of  German  nationality  any  definite  purposes  of 
aggression  or  conquest,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubtful  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  arguments  employed,  that  it  is  the 
position  of  Germany  amongst  European  powers — the  external 
mfluence  of  the  nation  upon  the  affidrs  of  Europe,  which  has 
lain  most  closely  to  the  hearts  of  the  agitators.  They  conceived 
that  Germany,  as  a  nation,  did  not  take  due  place  in  the 
national  scale,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  isolated  provincial 
interests  a  Grerman  was  deprived  of  that  national  dignity  which 
an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  enjoyed.  Their  imaginations  and 
their  writings  depict  Gemiany  as  having  fallen  from  that  position 
of  *  a  dispensing  and  dominant  power,'  which  her  greatness  and 
local  situation  would  naturally  insure  her,  and  as  having  lost 
both  place  and  caste  by  permitting  other  countries  to  surpass 
her  in  the  development  of  national  unity.  This  rank  they  are 
now  eager  to  recover;  and  it  is  impossible  to  depy  tb^  advance 
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which  would  be  made  towards  it  by  the  realisation  of  such  pro- 
jects as  we  have  been  now  describing.  The  *  empire'  would  be 
no  longer  a  nominal  union  of  states  under  an  incompetent  visible 
liead^  or  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  congress  of  jealous  deputies, 
but  a  single  united  nation,  the  whole  and  entire  resources  of 
"which  would  be  readily  available  under  the  direction  of  a  powerful 
executive.  There  will  be  an  end  of  quotas  and  contributions 
doled  out  after  a  critical  adjustment  between  the  interests  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  interests  of  the  particular  states.  What- 
ever force  is  possessed  by  Austria,  or  Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  or 
Hanover,  will  become  the  force  of  Germany  alone.  All  those 
national  armies  which,  even  taken  separately,  represent  some  of 
the  most  powerful  hosts  of  Europe,  will  enter  but  as  constituent 
divisions  into  the  great  imperial  army,  the  officers  of  which  will 
all  be  api)ointed  by  a  single  man.  Such  a  force  as  could  hitherto 
only  be  collected  for  extraordinary  efforts,  under  most  favouring 
circumstances  and  for  a  brief  season,  by  some  unstable  and  ill- 
assorted  coalition,  will  now  be  kept  permanently  on  foot  in  one 
compact  body,  and  under  one  supreme  head,  for  the  honour  and 
advancement  of  Germany: 

That  the  political  system  of  Europe  must  be  radically  affected 
by  such  a  revolution  as  this,  absorbing,  as  it  would  do,  two  of 
the  powers  at  present  most  influential  upon  its  operations,  and 
creating,  as  it  will,  a  gigantic  nationality  hitherto  unknown,  it  t 
is  of  course  impossible  to  doubt.  But,  were  it  not  for  the 
invidious  and  repulsive  character  of  its  rudimentary  essays, 
directed  against  a  comparatively  defenceless  state,  for  questionable 
purposes,  and  under  circumstances  suggestive  of  most  equivocal 
motives,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
or  ill  favour  by  a  philosophical  politician,  whatever  misgivings 
he  might  have  respecting  the  ultimate  practicability  of  the 
design.  Considering  the  mighty  empire  which  looms  with  its 
undiscoverable  destinies  in  the  East,  and  the  turbulent  passions 
which  are  seething  and  foaming  in  the  West,  the  substitution, 
between  the  two,  of  an  unconquerable  nation  for  a  discordant 
and  discontented  confederacy,  may  be  conceived  as  no  bad 
security  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  however  the  now 
popular  spirit  of ' nationality'  may  be  caricatured  or  abused,  yet 
it  is  difficult  not  to  sympatJiise  with  its  demands  in  so  manifest 
a  case  as  that  depicted  by  the  patriots  of  Germany.  If  the 
unity  of  a  Germanic  empire  be  but  legendary,  yet  the  unity  of 
blood,  manners,  and  language  is  palpable  and  existing ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  forty  millions  of  people  should  be 
partitioned,  in  order  that  thirty  princes  may  be  preserved  in  in- 
dependence.    If  there  never  was  a  true  German  Empire,  per- 
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haps  there  always  should  have  been  one.  Grant  that  the 
invasion  of  Schleswig  is  really  an  expedition  for  territorial  con- 
quest— a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  by  which  nations  struggle 
towards  a  sea-board,  just  as  plants  struggle  towards  the  light — 
of  that  spirit  which  impelled  Russia  so  steadily  and  surely  to 
Courland  and  Finnland,  yet  we  do  think  it  still  probable,  from 
the  known  spirit  and  character  of  the  German  (yeople,  that  no 
ideas  of  general  aggression  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement,  and  that  the  true  popular  yearning  is  simply  for  such 
a  constitution  as  shall  accord  with  the  instincts  of  race,  and 
enable  the  voice  of  Germany  to  be  heard  in  its  full  tones, 
instead  of  being  split  into  the  squealing  trebles  of  thirty  pro- 
vinces. The  German  movement  is  no  mimicry  of  the  frantic 
gesticulations  of  Paris.  It  originated  in  a  far  more  serious,  if 
not  less  enthusiastic,  spirit ;  and  if  it  should  be  successfully 
developed,  the  result  bids  fair  to  raise  the  most  effective  barrier 
conceivable  against  the  outbreaks  of  French  extravagance. 

However  enthusiastically  the  advocates  of  German  nationality 
may  have  perused  the  history  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  por- 
trayed, by  aid  of  ^their  imaginations,  an  effective  unity  which 
never  existed,  yet  they  have  been  too  sagacious  to  perpetuate 
one  of  its  institutions,  which  has  seldom  been  found  otherwise 
than  detrimental,  and  which  has  usually  been  set  aside  in  prac- 
tice, however  religiously  retained  in  theory.     The  crown  of  the 
Germanic  Empire  is  no  longer  to  be  elective.     Yet  at  the  same 
time  that  hereditary  succession  is  thus  proclaimed,  it  is  not  ob- 
scurely hinted  that  expediency  requires  the  transfer  of  the  supre- 
macy from  that  family  in  which  it  was  an  heirloom  for  centuries, 
to  some  house  more  competent  to  preside  over  regenerate  Ger- 
many.    It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  beyond  the  duties  of  a  po- 
litical writer,  even  in  their  most  liberal  acceptation,  to  criticise  the 
inclination  of  a  foreign  people,  or  the  qualifications  of  a  foreign 
sovereign,  at  such  a  period  of  their  relations  as  this ;  but  as  the 
*  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  openly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  this  embryo  dignity,  and  as  his  conduct  and  chances 
have  been  unreservedly  discussed,  we  shall  assume  a  share  of  the 
common  licence  in  commenting  upon  the  rumoured  scheme.     In 
the  first  place,  not  to  mention  that  the  imperial  throne  is  actually 
vacant,  or,  rather,  has  yet  to  be  constructed,  and,  therefore,  that 
no  parties  can  very  well  plead  any  deposition  or  damage, — we 
conceive  that  no  person  conversant  with  German  history  would 
attempt  to  deny,  that  a  change  of  succession  at  any  crisis  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire  is  most  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution.     The  very  purpose  of  the 
elective  privilege,  in  its  most  obvious  acceptation  and  exercise. 
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was  to  secare  the  most  eflfective  chief  for  the  service  of  the  em- 
jnre,  and  the  elections  were  repeatedly  decided  by  these  avowed 
considerations.      The  claims  of  Austria  itself  originate  in  an 
application  of  these  identical  principles,  for  Rodolf  of  Hapsbarg 
could  never  have  mounted  the  imperial  throne  but  in  virtue  of 
considerations  which  would  now  open  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Even  the  requisitions  which  were  sent  to  Napoleon  at  the  time 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine,  were  made  to  wear  an  air  of 
plausibility  and  patriotism  by  reference  to  these  undoubted  in«* 
stitntions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  any  war- 
rior-monarch of  Napoleon's  character  would  actually  have  been 
chosen  emperor  of  mediaeval  Germany.     But  if  the  true  insti- 
tutions of  the  Holy  Bomaa  Empire  are  to  be  revived  with  any 
traces  of  fidelity,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  gainsay  the  pre- 
tensions of  Prussia  to  her  turn  in  the  succession.     Considering, 
indeed,  her  enormous  accessions  of  power,  her  effective  rivalry  of 
Austria,  her  representation  of  nearly  all  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Germany,  and  her  position  as  chief  of  the 
Protestant  states,  it'  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that,  if  the 
fabric  had  not  fallen  to  pieces,  the  Imperial  crown  would  some 
day  have  found  its  way  to  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  — the 
only  great  family  of  the  empire,  indeed,  in  which,  at  some 
period  or  other,  it  has  not  rested  for  a  time.     We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  profess  any  extraordinary  sympathy  for  the  ambition  of  a 
nation  which  has  been  forced  up  to  a  precocious  altitude  by  such 
a  process  as  that  employed  by  Prussia.  Neither  do  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  scrutinise  the  candour  or  the  consistency  of  the  policy 
really  entertained  by  the  king.    But  this  we  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  if  Frederick  William  IV.  should  step  forward 
in  sober  earnestness,  at  the  su^estions  of  his  own  reason,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
German  people  at  a  momentous  crisis  of  their  destinies,  and  if 
the  German  people  should  elect  him  as  the  fittest  founder  of  a 
new  imperial  house  to  restore  the  tranquillity,  and  establish  the  * 
renown  of  the  empire,   such  proceedings,  both  of  people  and 
prince,  would  be  most  precisely  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Germanic  constitution,  and  would  be  well  warranted  (if  the  will 
of  a  free  people  needs  such  warrant)  by  abundant  precedents 
from  old  German  history.      Indeed  we  hardly  see  how  the 
revival  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  if  such  is  the  design  really 
entertained,  could  be  more  signally  characterised,  or  presented 
with  more  historical  fidelity,  than  by  the  election  of  an  emperor 
from  some  new  house  to.  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  state. 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all  remains  behind  —  the 
practicability  of  this  giganticscheme?  We  have  hitherto  argued  the 
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case  without  anv  consideration  of  this  very  material  point,  both 
because  such  a  plan  enabled  us  to  speak  with  greater  connected- 
ness and  perspicuity,  and  because  the  intelligence  which  daily 
reaches  us  shows  that  the  scheme  will  at  least  not  fall  to  the 
ground  without  a  most  resolute  experiment.  But  looking  at 
facts,  how  is  Germany  to  become  now  what  she  never  succe^ed 
in  becoming  yet?  If  the  impediments  to  national  unity  which  for- 
merly existed  now  exist  no  longer,  or  if  some  previously  unknown 
power  has  been  developed  whidi  can  enable  them  to  be  sur- 
mounted, then  of  course  the  enterprise  may  be  looked  upon  as 
possible.  But  are  either  of  these  conditions  really  fulfilled  ? 
It  appears  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  practica- 
bility of  German  unity,  that  no  destruction  of  any  such  unity 
can  be  traced  to  convulsions  or  violence,  but  that  the  divisions 
of  the  nation,  almost  as  they  exist  at  present,  were  formed 
gradually  and  insensibly  as  if  by  the  natural  operation  of  politi- 
cal causes.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  people  of  the  several 
states  were  detained  in  isolation  against  their  natural  bias,  by 
the  craft  or  despotism  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  On  the 
contrary,  the  work  of  separation  in  Germany  seems  to  have 
proceeded  as  naturally  as  the  work  of  consolidation  in  other 
countries ;  nor  did  any  success  attend  the  efforts  of  Charles  Y. 
directed  towards  some  such  a  consummation  as  that  now  projected. 
The  union  of  Germany  cannot,  in  our  view  of  the  circumstances, 
be  represented  as  the  revival  of  any  scarcely  extinct  traditions, 
or  as  implying  the  recovery  of  any  position  unhappily  lost  and 
regretted.  The  people  are  to  be  led  not  to  something  old,  but 
to  something  new.  If  the  empire  to  be  established  were  nothing 
but  the  empire  of  1805,  the  revolution  would  be  as  natural  as 
any  revolution  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  but  if  our  de- 
ductions are  correct,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
such  an  assumption  as  this.  In  1805  the  states  were  sovereign, 
and  the  emperor  a  nullity ;  but  by  the  proposed  constitution  the 
states  will  become  counties,  and  the  emperor  will  wield  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  the  American  president.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  the  model  period  of  history  by  which  Germany  is  to 
be  now  regenerated.  In  one  dissertation,  reference  is  specially 
made  to  the  union  of  Colmar,  as  indicating  a  time  when  Ger- 
many, /  under  the  dominion  of  a  powerful  king,'  was  the 
dispensing  power  of  Europe.  But  this  Scandinavian  union  was 
solemnised  in  1397,  and  if  a  year  were  to  be  selected  for  ex- 
hibiting the  imperial  constitution  in  its  full  nullity  for  the 
purposes  in  question,  it  might  well  be  this.  One  half  of 
Germany  was  then  arrayed  against  the  other  half  without  even 
the  pretence  of  any  intervention  by  a  supreme  power.      The 
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'powerful  kin^'  Wenceslaus  was  absent  in  his  hereditary 
patrimony  of  Bohemia,  a  residence  which  he  refused  to  leave 
even  for  the  most  urgent  business  of  the  empire,  alleging,  and 
not  without  some  reason,  that  an  emperor  had  no  duties  to 
perform  after  accepting  the  crown.  As  to  any  personal  or 
official  capacity  for  making  the  Germanic  name  respected  in 
Europe,  he  was  utterly  witliout  a  shadow  of  either,  and  within 
a  few  months  was  dragged  disgracefully  from  a  public  stew  and 
deposed.  What  an  emperor  was  fifty  years  afterwards  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  example  of  Frederick  IV. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  national 
traditions  have  become  obscure,  provincial  traditions  have  be- 
come palpable  and  vivid.  Even  if  a  Prussian  can  be  taught 
that  he  is  a  German,  he  will  surely  not  readily  forget  that  ho 
is  a  Prussian  too.  The  states,  if  not  as  old  as  the  empire  in 
their  several  sovereignties,  are  old  enough  to  have  each  a  history 
of  its  own;  and  they  are  now  confirmed  in  titular  dignities  and 
independence  universally  recognised.  The  old  subordinate  titles, 
perpetuating  a  traditional  subjection,  have  disappeared.  It  was 
thought  an  anomalous  *  and  incomprehensible  circumstance  in 
former  times  that  the  Elector  of  Bohemia  should  be  a  king ; 
but  now  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg 
are  equally  supreme,  and  other  princely  houses  of  the  empire 
are  proportionately  advanced.  Each  step  in  this  direction  was  a 
step  leading  straight  away  from  unity.  What  too  is  to  be  done 
with  that  imperium  in  imperioy  the  Austrian  empire  ?  Is  there 
any  example  on  record  of  such  a  territorial  and  dynastic  fusion 
as  this  whole  project  must  involve,  excepting  as  the  result  of 
a  conquest?  Admitting,  moreover,  that  something  In  such 
times  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight 
hitherto  allowed  to  the  Individual  Inclinations  of  royalty,  and 
that  no  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg  will  be  now  permitted,  as  in 
1815,  to  plead  the  prepossessions  of  a  court  against  the  voice  of 
a  people,  yet.  Is  not  the  *  nationality  '  of  Germany  clearly 
divisible  still  by  popular  classifications  ?  How  are  such  countries 
as  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  have  played  each  no  inglorious  or 
inconsiderable  part  In  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  surrender  that 
individuality  which  they  must  surely  feel  as  strongly  as  Eng- 
land or  France  ?  Are  the  states  of  Germany,  in  the  present 
century,  capable  of  any  more  ready  amalgamation  or  fusion  than 
the  nations  of  Christendom  ?  or  is  a  Germanic  Empire  a  much 
less  Utopian  design  than  that  attractive  vision  of  a  permanent 
European  congress  ?  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  common  language, 
a  common  descent,  and  similar  institutions ;  but  they  have  dif- 
ferent traditions,  different  recollections,  different  names,  different 
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eolotirs,  and  hereditarj  enmities.  Has  the  tivalry  of  France 
and  Spain  been  more  historically  conspicuous  than  that  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  ?  The  reception  given  by  southern  Ger- 
many to  the  first  proposition  of  Prussian  supremacy,  implied  aa 
much  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  would  be  excited  by  the  corona^ 
tion  of  a  new  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Again ;  a  spirit  unknown,  at  least  in  any  such  strength,  in 
past  ages,  is  now  in  full  operation,  —  that  of  commercial  ambi* 
tion.  It  is  even  asserted  by  some  austere  censors,  that  this 
whole  movement  has  been  based  upon  commercial  speculations ; 
and  that  the  clamour  for  unity  may  be  translated  into  a  compul- 
sory demand  for  the  accession  of  certain  outstanding  parties  to 
the  terms  of  the  ZoUvereiru  Without,  however,  accepting  such 
all^ations  as  these,  we  can  already  discover  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  imperial  and  central  power  to  a  superintendence  over  all 
the  customs  are  exciting  great  opposition  in  the  maritime  states ; 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Grermany,  not  unfa- 
vourable to  the  imperial  scheme,  has  declared  for  his  own  country, 
Hanover,  that  he  does  not  see  how  this  particular  interfer* 
ence  can  well  be  carried  out.  Neither  will  it  be  said,  we  think, 
that  the  peculiar  element  of  ancient  discord,,  reli|^oua  dissent, 
is  less  palpably  present  in  Germany  at  this  nM>ment  than  in  the 
days  of  tne  Thirty  Years'  War.  How  is  the  intense  Catholi- 
cism of  Munich  or  Vienna  to  be  reconciled  with  the  something 
far  below  Protestantism  which  is  supplied  by  the  didactic  schools 
of  the  north  ?  We  must  not  linger  upon  this  point,  but  we 
leave  those  best  conversant  with  German  neology  to  conjec- 
ture what  may  be  the  state  church  or  creed,  or  what  the  duties 
of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  in  an  empire  which  will  include 
the  cities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  recollect  that  such  considerations  as 
these  may  have  hitherto  been  without  their  due  weight,  not  only 
from  being,  as  yet,  indistinctly  contemplated,  but  also  from  the 
paramount  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  project  of 
unity  as  being  the  only  measure  which  would  infallibly  secure 
the  long  promised  boon  of  free  local  institutions.  But  now  that 
the  successful  course  of  private  revolution  has  placed  not  only 
the  desired  constitutions,  but  something  considerably  beyond, 
within  reach  of  the  respective  populations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
questioned  whether  the  independent  states  will  be  so  eager  to 
forego  their  individuality.  Omitting  the  refractory  dispositions 
of  certain  second-rate  powers,  and  taking  the  case  only  of  the  two 
largest,  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  terms 
of  union  can  be  devised  which  should  be  acceptable  to  both. 
Austria  has  already  made  a  very  natural  declaration,  that  she 
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will  hold  hera^lf  bound  by  no  such  decision  of  the  Gennan  pilr« 
Uanient  as  shall  interfere  with  her  sovereign  rights  in  her  own 
peculiar  empire;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  aocesaon  of 
Prussia  depends  entirely  upon  a  condition  to  which  Bavaria  and 
the  southern  stated  are  resolutely  opposed — her  own  promotion 
to  the  supremacy.  And  yet,  if  these  two  states,  or  if  Austria 
fdione,  should  stand  aloof,  the  new  empire  will  be  little  more 
than  another  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  less  purpose  or 
prospect*  That  the  centralisation  of  the  imperial  resources  in 
a  single  chief,  and  the  hereditary  descent  of  this  dignity,  are 
conditions  indispensable  even  to  the  plausibility  of  the  scheme, 
we  readily  allow,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  enor- 
mously such  conditions  augment  even  the  complications  and 
difficulties  which  were  found  scarcely  surmountable  in  1815. 

Another  question  of  incalculable  importance  is  involved  in 
the  disposition  or  distribution  of  the  non-Germanic  countries 
appertaining  to  certain  states  of  the  present  Confederation. 
While  we  write,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  German 
parliament,  penned  by  Dahlmann,  the  professor  of  history,  who 
has  been  so  instrumental  a  personage  in  the  whole  movement, 
which  appears  to  conclude  that  all  non-German  people  inhabiting 
German  federal  territory,  will  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  new 
imperial  population;  and  it  especially  and  solemnly  guarantees 
them  all  due  facilities  for  developing  their  own  '  nationality*' 
!Nay,  some  advocates  of  the  projected  empire  have  gone  even 
fiurther,  and  have  thrown  out  a  lure  to  Denmark,  and  even  to 
Scandinavia  entire,  by  way  of  extending  the  imperial  territory 
to  the  pole,  and  making  a  German  lake  of  the  Baltic  Hitherto, 
however^  this  fusion  of  nationalities  appears  to  be  altogether 
impracticable  and  premature,  whatever  success  may  attend  the 
experiment  as  applied  to  Teutonic  states.  The  Sclavonic  conn«- 
tries  have  peremptorily  repelled  the  overtui5es  made  to  them ; 
and  in  Posen,  as  our  leaders  are  aware,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
population  have  come  to  blows  with  no  other  apparent  instigation 
than  the  antipathies  of  race.  Bohemia  has  refused  to  take  act 
or  part  in  the  German  parliament ;  and  on  the  31st  of  May  a 
grand  festival  of  fraternity  was  to  be  held  by  all  Sclavonians, 
with  no  obscure  reference  to  the  old  proposition  of  consolidating 
a  great  Sclavonic  empire,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Austria, 
detached  from  her  German  provinces,  or  even,  perhaps,  under 
that  of  Russia,  might  soon  eclipse,  and  possibly  overwhelm,  its 
Teutonic  prototype.  As  to  Scandinavia,  the  propagandists  of 
this  imperial  fraternity  have  met  with  no  welcome  there  what- 
ever. A  great  meeting  of  antiquarians  and  historians  —  the 
arbiters,   in  these  days,   of  national  destinies — was  held  at 
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Chriatiania  last  month,  when  it  was  decided  that  every  Grerman 
north  of  the  Eyder  was  an  intruder  and  a  foe—  that  the  nation- 
ality of  Norway,  as  well  as  of  Sweden,  was  grossly  insulted  by 
the  overtures  made  to  Schleswis, — and  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  all  Scandinavia  to  share  tne  dangers  and  sacrifices  of  the 
struggle.  Since  that  time,  deeds  have  shown  how  seriously 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  the  Germans  are  either  recrossing 
the  Eyder,  or  are  at  war  with  a  coalition  of  the  north. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  place  our  readers  ia 
possession  of  some  matenials  for  comprehending  the  extraor* 
dinary  cause  now  at  issue  on  the  Continent,  in  which  agitur  pars 
tertia  mundi.  Of  our  prophecies  we  must  be  sparing,  not  only 
because  our  limits  are  already  reached,  but  because  we  cannot 
prejudge  the  acts  of  a  parliament  which  is  but  just  assembled. 
Unfortunately,  this  supreme  deliberative  body  appears  liable  to 
the  same  interruptions  of  popular  violence  which  have  been 
directed  against  the  states^assemblies,  and  Frankfort  is  scarcely 
more  secure  or  tranquil  than  Paris  or  Berlin.  But- as  regards 
the  character  and  beaiing  of  the  vast  project  itself,  considered, 
as  its  originators  would  have  it  considered,  by  the  light  of 
history,  we  cannot  think  their  case  is  proved.  We  know  of  no 
such  Giermanic  Empire  as  that  which  they  would  now  create. 
We  can  discover  no  such  German  unity  as  that  to  which  they 
are  now  aspiring.  They  take  nothing  from  history  but  namea. 
However  grand,  or  reasonable,  or  laudable  the  project  may  be, 
the  constitution  which  it  would  form  is  as  clearly  new  and 
untried  as  that  which  is  presently  to  rise  under  the  constructive 
hands  of  a  French  committee.  And,  in  addition  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  novelty  which  must  be  thus  entailed,  it  is  imposnble 
to  deny  that  the  course  of  events  has  rendered  the  Germanic 
states  even  less  susceptible  of  any  such  effectual  furion  than  they 
might  possibly  have  been  at  some  period  of  the  andent  Empire. 


No.  CLXX  VIIL  will  be  published  in  October. 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Essays  on  some  unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    London:  1844. 

2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications 
to  Social  Philosophy.  By  JoHK  Stuaet  Mill*  2  vols* 
London:  1848. 

'Y\/^RiTiNGS  by  the  same  author/and  on  nearly  the  same  sub- 
jects, could  not  well  be  considered  separately,  and  nothing 
of  Mr.  Mill's  ou^ht  to  pass  unreviewed.  We  include  therefore 
these  two  works  m  one  article,  though  each  of  them  well  deserves 
a  distinct  notice. 

The  first  work  contains  five  essays,  'On  National  Inter- 

*  change ; '  *  On  the  Influence  of  Consumption  upon  Production ; ' 

*  On  the  words  Productive  and  Unproductive ; '  *  On  Profits 
'  and  Interest ; '  and  '  On  the  Definition  of  Political  Economy 

*  and  the  Method  of  Investigation  proper  to  it' 

The  first  four  relate  to  subjects  which  are  also  considered  In 
the  Principles,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  manner,  though  at 
rather  greater  length.  We  shall  consider  them  therefore,  as  far 
as  our  limits  allow  us  to  do  so,  when  we  reach  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  the  greater  treatise.  But  we  cannot  thus  deal  with 
the  fifth  essay,  —  that  on  the  definition  of  Political  Economy  and 
on  the  Method  of  Investigation  proper  to  it.  The  two  works 
•which  we  are  considering  contam  perhaps  no  other  portion  of 
equal  scientific  importance,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Treatise 
does  not  expressly  refer  to  it.     It  adopts  one  part  of  the  essay 
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and  disregards  another,  but  does  not  state  the  grounds  of  its 
agreement  or  of  its  difference. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  essay,  and  decided  opinions  as  to  its  conclusions, 
will  be  useful  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  professor  of  Bo- 
litical  Kconomj,  we  shall  consider  them  at  some  length* 

Mr.  Mill  begins  by  repeating  some  of  the  ordinary  definitions 
of  Political  Economy  —  such  as  that  it  is  '  the  science  which 
'  teaches  in  what  manner  a  nation  may  be  made  rich '  —  or  that 
'  it  is  to  the  state  what  domestic  economy  is  to  the  family.' 

To  these  definitions  he  objects  that  they  confound  the 
essentially  distinct,  though  closely  connected,  ideas  of  Science  and 
Art. 

<  These  two  ideas/  he  adds,  *  differ  from  one  anpther  as  the  under- 
standing difiers  from  the  will,  or  as  the  indicative  mood  in  grammar 
differs  from  the  imperative.  The  one  deals  in  facts,  the  other  in 
precepts.  Science  is  a  collection  of  truths ;  art,  a  body  of  rules^  or 
directions  for  conduct.  The  language  of  Science  is,  TMs  is,  or  This 
is  not ;  This  does,  or  does  not  happen.  The  language  of  Art  is,  Do 
this ;  Avoid  that.  Science  takes  cognizance  of  a  phenomencm,  and 
endeavours  to  discover  its  law ;  art  proposes  to  itself  an  end,  and' 
looks  out  for  means  to  effect  it. 

'  Rules,  therefore,  for  making  a  nation  increase  in  wealth,  are  not^ 
a  science,  but  they  are  the  results  of  science.     Political  Economy 
does  not  of  itself  instruct  how  to  make  a  nation  rich :  but  whoever 
would  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  means  of  making  a  nation  rich, 
qmst  first  he  a  political  economist'* 

With  all  this  we  agree;  but  the  exposition  is,  we  think, 
defective  in  not  statipg  the  grounds  for  treating  Political 
Economy  rather  as  a  science  than  as  an  art  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  allotting  to  it,  when  considered  as  an  art,  a  deSnite 
field.     It  might  be  defined  as  'The  art  which  points  out  the, 

*  institutions  and  habits  most  conducive  to  the  production  and 

*  accumulation  of  wealth;'  or,  if  the  teacher  choose  to  take  a 
wider  view,  as  '  The  art  which  points  out  the  institutions  and 
^  habits  most  conducive  to  that  production,  accumulation,  and 

*  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  happiness 
^  of  mankind ; '  and  in  fact  one  or  the  other  of  these  definitions 
has  in  general  been  adopted,  expressly  or  impliedly,  by  those 
who  have  professed  to  treat  of  Political  Economy.  Thus  Sir 
James  Steuart,  the  earliest  of  our  systematic  writers,  says  that 

*  the  object  of  Political  Economy  is  to  secure  a  fund  of  sub- 

*  sistence  for  all  the  inhabitants,  to  obviate  every  circumstance 
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'  which  VQ&y  render  it  precarious,  to  provide  every  thing  neces- 
*  sary  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  to  employ  the 
'inhabitants in  sudbi  a  manner  as  to  make  their  several  interests 
'lead  them  to  supply  one  another  with  their  reciprocal  wants.'* 
This  agrees  with  tike  first  of  our  proposed  definition^ 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Steuart  were  the  French 
economists,  or,  as  they  have  lately  been  called,  the  Phvsiocrats^ 
forming  the  school  founded  by  Quesnay.  Their  works  contain 
treatises  on  Political  Economy  according  to  our  second  pro- 
posed definition,  that  is  to  say,  '  on  the  institutions  and  habits* 
'  most  conducive  to  that  production,  aocumulation,  and  distribu- 
'  tion  of  wealth  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  happiness  of 
'  mankind;'  but  they  contain  much  more.  Quesnay  and  his  fol*^ 
lowers  lived  in  a  country  subject  to  political  institutions,  of 
which  many  were  mischiW  more  we  imperfect,  and  aU 
were  unsettled.     The  principal  defects  of  the  existing  system 

rcxn  ignorance  of  the  laws  whicL 
distribution  of  wealth.  ^They  had. 
discovered  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  country, — that  islo  say,  the 
amount  of  the  means  possessed  by  its  inhabitants  for  the  ob- 
taining pleasure  and  preventing  pain, — wdfi  best  promoted  by 
allowing  to  every  man,  as  far  as  possible,  liberty  to  employ  him- 
self in  the  manner  which  he  thought  best,  and  by  securing  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  of  his  pro- 
vidence. They  believed  themselves  also  to  have  discovered  that 
agriculture  is  the  originaTand  principal  source  of  all  wealth, 
^nd  is  the  only  source  of  net  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  surplus 
beyond  the  expense,  which  is  the  conditioa  of  all  production. 
As  the  result  of  these  principles,  they  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  innumerable  taxes  on  importation,  on  exportation,  on 
transit,  on  production,  on  sale,  on  consumption,  and  on  the 


appeared  to  them  to  arise  frcxn  ignorance  of  the  l^ws  whicL 
regulate  the  production  and 


separation  of  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  und  required  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  reside  in  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarch,  they  drew  their  premises  from  other  branches  of 
political  science.  From  this  remark,  however,  we  must  except 
Turgot ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  man  among,  the 
disdples  of  Quesnay  who  was  actually  practising  Political 
Economy  as  an  art,  is  the  only  one  who  treated  its  principles  as 
a  science*    His  *  Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution 


*  des  Bicheases,'  publidied  in  1771,  is  a  purely  scientific  treatise 

*  Bqpk  i.,  Introduction. 
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It  contains  not  a  word  of  precept ;  and  might  have  been  written 
by  an  ascetic  who  believed  wealth  to  be  an  eviL 

We  now  come  to  ^At^g-na  Smith,  the  foimder  of  Modern 
Political  Economy,  whether  it.*)e  treated  as  a  science  or  as  au 
art.  He  considered  it  as  an  art.  '  Political  Economy,'  he  says 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Book,  ^proposes  two  distinct 

*  objects :  first  to  provide  a  plentiful  I'evenue  or  subsistence  for 

*  the  people,  or,  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a 

*  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves ;  and,  secondlv,  to  supply 

*  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 

*  public-servic^.     It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the 

*  sovereign/  (The  principal  pqrpose  of  his  work  was  to  show  the 
crroneousness  of  the  means  by  which  political  economists  bad 
hitherto  proposed  to  attain  those  two  great  objects.  And  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  this  could  be  done  only  by  proving 
that  many  of  them  mistook  the  nature  of  wealthy  and  all  of  them 
the  laws  according  to  whi<9i  it  is  produced  and  distributed.}  The 
scientific  portion  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  merely  an  introduction 
to  that  which  is  practical  Of  the  five  books  into  which  the 
work  is  divided,  it  occupies  onlv  the  first  and .  second.  The 
third  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opulence.  The 
fourth,  the  longest  of  the  whole  work,  considers  the  direct  in- 
terferences by  which  governments  have  attempted  to  lead  or 
force  their  suojects  to  oecome  rich ;  and  proposes  to  show  that 
every  system  of  preference  or  ^traint  retards  instead  of  pro- 
moting its  object.  Tho  fifth  book,  which  points  out  the  meaps 
by  which  the  duties  ©f  the  sovereign  may  best  be  performed, 
and  the  necessary  public  revenue  provided,  is  in  fact  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  government.  It  treats  of  ^e  subsidiary  arts  of 
war,  of  jurisprudence,  and  of  education.  It  considers  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  religious  endowments,  and  even 
the  details  of  the  opposed  systems  of  patronage  and  popular 
election,  and  of  equality  and  inequality  of  benefices.  It  also 
discusses  at  great  length  the  modes  and  effects  of  taxation,  and 
of  public  loans ;  and  cpincludeaby  an  elaborate  phrn  for  diminish- 
ing tlie  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  by  requiring  all  the  British 
dependencies,  of  which  Ireland  and  North  America  then  formed 
part,  to  contribute  directly  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 

We  have  often  beeii  tempted  to  wish  that  Adam  Smith  had 
published  his  fifth  book,  as  a  separate  treatise,  with  an  appro- 
priate title ;  though,  no  doubt,  that  course  also  would  have  nad 
Its  disadvantages.  It  is  by  far  the  most  amusing  and  the  easiest 
portion  of  the  Wealth  ojf  Nations,  and  must  have  attracted 
many  readers  whom  the  abstractions  of  the  first  and  second 
books,  if  ficff  had  formed  a  separate  work,  would  have  repelled. 
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On  the  other  hand»  the  including  by  so  great  an  authority  in 
one  treatise  and  under  one  name  many  subjects  belonging  to 
diiFereht  arts^  has  certainly  contributed  to  the  indistinct  views  as 
to  the  nature  and  subjects  of  Political  Economy  which  appeal 
still  to  prevail. 

The  English  writers  who  have  succeeded  Adam  Smith  have 
generally  set  out  by  defining  Political  Economy  as  a  science ;  and 
proceeded  to  treat  it  as  an  art  Thus  Mr.  M'Culloch  states  as 
the  proper  subjects  of  Political  Economy,  *the  laws  which  regu- 
^  late  the  production,  accumulation,  distribution,  and  consump* 
*  tion  of  the  articles  or  products  possessing  exchangeable  value.' 
Political  Economy,  then,  is  a  scieiwe.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  *  the  object  of  Political  Economy  is  to  point  out  the  means 
^  by  which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  produc- 
^  tive  of  wealth,  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  ac- 
^  cumulation,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  most  advan- 
'  tageously  consumed.'  So  defined.  Political  Economy  is  an 
art.  Mr.  Kicardo  is,  however,  an  exception.  His  great  work 
is  Uttle  less  scientific  than  that  of  Turgot.  His  abstinence  from 
precept,  and  even  from  illustrations  drawn  from  known  facts 
and  transactions,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  subject  of  his 
treatise  is  Distribution,  the  most  practical  branch  of  Political 
Economy;  and  Taxation,  the  most  practical  branch  of  Distri- 
bution. 

The  modem  economists  of  Prance,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  America,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  woiks,  all 
treat  Political  Economy  as  an  art.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
complain  of  what  they  call  the  abstractions  of  the  English 
school ;  and  others  accuse  it  of  narrow  views  and  of  an  exclusive 
attention  to  wealth,  —  criticisms  which  must  arise  from  an 
opinion  that  Political  Economy  is  a  branch  of  the  Art  of  Go- 
Tcrnment,  and  that  its  business  is  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
statesman  rather  than  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher. 

It  appears  from  this  hasty  sketch,  that  in  assuming  that 
Political  Economy  ought  to  be  treated  not  as  an  art  but  as  a 
science,  Mr.  Mill  has  assumed  a  proposition  requiring  proofs 
and  opposed  by  a  great  weight  of  authority.  Distinct,  however, 
from  the  arts  of  which  wealth  is  principally  or  exclusively  the 
subject  matter,  it  is  necessarily  the  subject  matter  of  a  science. 
And  we  are  not  unwilling  to  give  to  that  science  the  name  of 
Political  Economy.  What  we  venture  to  object, — or  rather, 
for  tliat  word  is  too  strong, — to  remark,  in  Mr.  Mill's  Essay 
is,  that  he  has  assumed  that  in  the  absence  of  explanation,  the 
words  Political  Economy  properly  signify  that  science.  They 
may  be  so  used,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  better  that 
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lhe7  8faoQld  be  ^nsed;  but  up  to  tbe  present  time  the  pno 
tice  lifts  been  the  other  way. 

Having  decided  that  Political  'Eeonomj  is  a  science,  Mr.  Mill 
inquires  further  as  to  its  peculiar  field,  which  he  finds  to  be 
'  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
*  wealth/  He  then  proposes  a  question  which  must  have  oc- 
curred to  every  reflecting  Economist;  namely,  what  are  the 
•limits  which  prevent  his  inquiries  from  being  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  body  of  sciences  and  arts  which  relate  to  production  ? — 

'  If,'  he  says,  '  the  laws  of  the  production  of  all  objects,  or  even  of 
all  material  objects,  which  are  useful  and  agreeable  to  mankind, 
were  comprised  in  Folitioal  Economy,  it  would  be  dij£cult  to  say 
where  the  science  would  end ;  at  the  least,  all,  or  nearly  all,  physical 
knowledge  would  be  included  in  it.  The  laws  of  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles  involve  the  whole  of  chemistry  and  the  whole 
t>f  mechanics.  The  laws  of  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  is 
extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  set  forth  without 
taking  in  a  large  part  of  geology. 

'  '  When  a  definition  so  manifestly  surpasses  in  extent  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  define,  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  interpreted 
^terally,  though  the  limitations  with  which  it  is  to  be  understood  are 
not  stated. 

^  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  Political  Economy  is  conversant  with 
such  only  of  the  laws  of  the  production  of  wealth  as  are  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  wealth ;  those  which  relate  to  the  details  of  particular  trades 
or  employments  forming  the  subject  of  other,  and  totally  distinct, 
sciences. 

.  'If,  however,  there  were  no  more  in  the  distinction  between 
Political  Economy  and  Physical  Science  than  this,  the  distinction,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  would  never  have  been  made.  No  similar 
division  exists  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge.  We  do  not 
break  up  aoology  or  mineralogy  into  two  parts ;  one  treating  of  the 
properties  common  to  all  animals,  or  to  all  minerals;  another  con. 
versant  with  the  properties  peculiar  to  each  particular  species  of 
animals  or  minerals.  The  reason  is  obvious :  there  is  no  distinction 
in  kind  between  the  general  laws  of  animal  or  of  mineral  nature  and 
the  peculiar  properties  of  particular  species.'  * 

The  importance  of  this  question  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated : 
while  it  remained  unsolved  there  could  be  no  clear  ideas  as  to 
the  province  of  the  science.  And  its  difficulty  may  be  estimated 
'from  its  not  having  been  solved  till  now.  Mr.  Mill's  solution  is 
this:  — 

^  In  all  the  intercourse  of  man  with  nature,  whether  we  consider  him 
as  acting  upon  it,  or  as  receiving  impressions  from  it,  the  effect  or 
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pheBomenon  depeoMte  upon  eaoeea  of  two  kinds ;  the-  properties  of  thft 
object  acting,  and  those  of  the  object  acted,  upon,  fiverjrthing  which 
oan  poaeiblj  happen  in  which  man  :and  extegmal  things  are  jointly 
ooncernedy  results  from  the  joint  operation  of  a  law  or  law9  of  matter^ 
Und  a  law  or  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  the  production  of  com 
.by  human  labour  is  the  result  of  a  law  of  mind  and  of  many  laws  o^ 
matter.  The  laws  of  matter  are  those  properties  of  the  soil  and  of 
Vegetable  life  which  cause  the  seed  to  germinate  in  the  ground,  and 
^ose  properties  of  the  human  body  which  render  food  necessary  id 
its  support*  The  law  of  mind  is,  that  man  desires  to  potoess  sub* 
feistence,  and  consequently  wiUs  the  necessary  means  of  procuring  it*  • 

^  Laws  of  mind,  and  laws  of  matter,  are  so  dissimilar  in  their  nature^ 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  rational  arrangement  to 
wlk  them  up  as  part  of  the  same  study.  In  all  scientific  methods^ 
therefore,  they  are  placed  apart.  Any  compoimd  effect  or  phenomenon 
which  depends  both  on  the  properties  of  matter  and  on  those  of  min^ 
may  thus  become  the  subject  of  two  completely  distinct  sciences,  oir 
branches  of  science ;  one  treating  of  the  phenomenon  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  laws  of  matter  only ;  the  other  treating  of  it  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  mind. 

.  ^  The  physical  sciences  are  those  which  treat  of  the  laws  of  matter, 
and  of  all  complex  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  dependent  upon  the  laws 
of  matter.  The  mental  or  moral  sciences  are  those  which  treat  bf 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  of  all  complex  phenomena,  in  so  far  a^ 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  mind. 

*  Many  therefore  of  the  physical  sciences  may  be  treated  of  without 
any  reference  to  mind,  and  as  if  the  mind  existed  as  a  recipient  of 
"knowledge  only,  not  as  a  cause  producing  effects.  But  there  are  no 
phenomena  which  depend  exclusively  upon  the  laws  of  mind  ;  even 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind  itself  being  partially  dependent  upon  the 
'physiological  laws  of  the  body.  All  the  mental  sciences,  therefore^ 
not  excepting  the  pure  science  of  mind,  must  take  account  of  a  great 
yariety  of  physical  truths ;  and  (as  physical  science  is  commonly  and 
very  properly  studied  first)  may  be  said  to  presuppose-  them,  taking 
up  the  complex  phenomena  where  physical  science  leaves  them. 

'  Now  this,  it  will  be  found,  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  relation 
in  which  Political  Economy  stands  to  the  various  sciences  which  are 
tributary  to  the  arts  of  production. 

'  The  laws  of  the  production  of  the  objects  which  constitute  wealth, 
are  the  subject  matter  both  of  Political  Economy  and  of  almost  aU 
the  physical  sciences.  Such,  hpweyer,  of  those  laws  as  are  purely 
laws  of  matter  belong  to  physical  science,  and  that' exclusively. 
Such  of  them  as  are  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  no  others,  belong 
ito  Political  Economy,  ^which  finally  sums  up  the  result  of  both 
combined.** 

The  justice  of  these  views,  we  think,  is  obvious :  and  though 

they  are  now  for  the  first  time  formally  stated,  an  indistinct  per* 
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^ttos  of  them  mast  be  gteeral,  eiao«  thejjr  ^ave  gckievattyt  actod 
«i*  The  PoKtical  Bomomist  does  fiot  attempt  to  i»tate  &e  nae^ 
ehanicid  und  chemical  hmu  which  isnable  the  steam  engine  16  pet^ 
form  itff  miracled.  He  padres  them  by  as  laws  of  matter;  htlt  h^ 
explains  as  fully  as  his  knowledge  wfll  allow  the  motives  which 
inauce  the  mechanist  to  erect  the  steam  engine  and  the  li^lifourer 
to  work  it:  and  these  are  laws  of  min().  .He  lefiyea  to,  th^ 
geologist  to  explain  the  ]||wb  of  mattipr  wiiich  occasuHi  thfOi 
KffmatHui  of  coaL;  to  tibe  icheaiiflty  to  distinguish  ita  QOOpeBent 
elsments;  to  the  engineer^  to  state  the:  means  by  which  it  19 
extracted ;  and  to  the  teachers  of  many  hundred  dii^rent  arts;  t6 
point  out  Ae  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied;  What  he  reserVe* 
to  himself,  is  to  explain  the  laws  of  mind  under  whith  the  owneir 
of  die  soil  allows  his  pastures  to  be  laid  waste^  and  the  niinerals 
which  they  coyer  to  be  (ibstracted }  under  which  the  capitalist 
employs  in  sinking  shafts,  and  piercing  galleries,,  funds  which, 
xnight  be  devoted  tahi^  own  immediate  enjoy ooent ;  under  which 
the  miner  encounters  the  teals  and  t.he  dangers  of  hia  faacardouft 
and  hbcnaotts  oeodpatlon;  and  the  laWs^  also  kjvirs  of  immly 
which  decide  m  w4iat  tm>portio«»  the  produ(ie  Ofr*  the  value  of 
the  produce  is  divided  between  the  three  classes  by  whose  coni* 
currence  it  has  been  obtained  When  he  uses  as  his  premises^ 
as  he  often  must  do,  facts  supplied  by  physical  science,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  account  tox  them*  He  is  satisfied  with  stating 
their  existence.  If  he  has  to  prove  it,  he,  looks  for  his  proot^^ 
ao.far  as  he  can  in  the  human  mind*  Thus  Sir  fldwacd  West 
proved  that  additional  labour  cannot  be  applied  to  an  indefinite 
amount  to  a  given  extent  of  land,  by  showing,  on  the  prineiples 
of  human  nature,  that  if  it  were  otheirwiser  no  land  except  that 
which  is  most  fertile  and  best  situated  would  be  cultivated  All 
the  technical  terms,  therefore,  of  Political  EcontJmy  represent 
either  purely  mental  ideas,  such  as,  demand,  utility,  value  and 
abstinence,  or  objects  which^  though  some  of  tnem  may  bo 
material,  are  considered  by  the  Political  Economist  so  far  only 
as  they  are  the  results  or  the  causes  of  certain  affections  of  the 
human  mind>— ^suckiae  wieahh^  oapital,  rent»  wages«  and  prafit& 

'From  the  above  con3ider«tions,'  says  Mr..]\(£iU,  'the  following- 
definition  of  Political  Economy  seems  to  come  out.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  laws  of  humaa  nature.'  'For  pvputar  use,' 
he  adds,  'tJiis  ifl  sufficient,  but  it  still  falls  short  of  complete  accuracy. 
Political  Economy  does  not  treat  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  in  all  states  of  mankind,  but  only  in  the  social  state ;  nor 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  only  so 
far  as  they  depend  upon  a  certain  portion  of  those  laws.     It  is 
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dcoocBmel^febBiaiLflolQli/t  as  A'-beiog  who  desires  *  to  posseitf  w^alt^*; 
andiwbq  i»  cupable  4>f  jiM^ing  of  tiie  eoinpiumtive  ^ffiea^j  of  imeD^ns 
£B^,,obtaioi^g  tbi^t  ead..  It.pr/ediQt^^oDly  Buph  Qf  thie  pbanotnenacioC 
the  6oqaL  s^ate  as  take  .place  ia  cpn^equence  of  the  pursuit  pf  wealth 
It  makes  entire  abstcaction  of  eveiy  other  human  paseion  or  motive ; 
except  tliose  yhich  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagonizing 

STiriciples  to  the  desire  of  Vvealth;  namely,  aversion  to  labour,  and 
iesire  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgencics.'  These  it 
takes,  to  a  certain  ertent,  into  its  calculations ;- because  these  donot 
nM»elyy<}ike  ether  desives,  oooasionaUyooiiilc^)  with  the  poHuit  of 
mahhj  but' aecompany  it  always  as<a  dra^  or  knp^diiDent^  and  afe 
^t^&^foKe  .niaepambly  M^ed  i^  in  the^^rtsiderfOjon  <)f  iu  Jib  reasoofl^ 
and. ^ /WO.  ^pnteAd,  ;^u^t  nec^sarily  reason,  from  assumptipns, not 
ironx  facts*  It, is  bMilt  upon  bypothesee,  Strictly  analogous  to  tho^e 
which)  under,  the  name  of  deBhitions,  are  the  foundation  pf  the  other 
abstract  sciences.  Geometry  presqpposes  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
aline,  **  that  which  has  length  biit  not  breadth*  Just  in  the  same 
xniltlner  dbes  PblitSckil  Economy  prdsuppose  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
maiij  as'  ft  bdng  wlio  invariably  does  thut  by  which  he  may  obtidti 
the  graateiBt  ambnat  of  necesBaries,  coBTenknces^attd  luxuries^  with 
tlie.flmfliliest  qmntaty  of  iabouir' and  physical' aelf'-deiiia],  with  which 
tker^  oan 'be  obtained  ifi  .the  «)ustA«g  state  of  k^^wMge;  It  \A  tnur 
tlfat.tUi^,  djafinitioi^.  of  man  is- sot  fpcpially  pi^eSaced  to  apy  work  on 
Political  £conoi]p^„  as  the  definition  of  a  line  is  prefixed  to  Euclid's 
Elements;  and  in  proportion  as  by  being  so  prefixed  it  would  be 
less  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  we  may  see  ground  for  regret  that 
this  is  nbt  done.  It  Is  proper  that  what  is  ^ssuided'  in  every  par- 
ticular case,  should  once'  for  all  be  brought  befbre  th^  miiid  in  it9 
fuil  eiLtent,  by  beidg  somewheire  formally  stateid  as  a  general  ttiaxim. 
lioiw,  no  one  who  is  convemot  with  syaCematle  treatises  on  Politicdi 
Economy  'will*  question  that,  whenever  a  political  eoonomist  hag 
shown  that,,  by  acting. te.  a  particular  manner,  a  labowcer  may 
obviouslty  obtain  higher,  wagei^  a  capitalist  larger  profits,  or  a  landlord 
higher  r^t;  he  coiicludei^  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will 
certainly  act  in  that  manner.  Political  Economy,  therefore,  reasons 
from  assumed  premises  —  from  premises  ^  which  might  bo  totally 
without  foundation  in  fact,  and  which  are  not  pretended  to  be  uni- 
versally In  accordance  with  it  The  conclusions  <^  Political  Economy, 
oontequently,  like  those  of  G^metry,  ai'e  only  true,  &»  the  common 
phftfse  is,  in.  the  abstract;  that  ^  they  are  enly  true  under  certain 
suppositions,  in  which  none  but  general  causes — causes  conunon  to 
the  Whole  class  jof  cases  under  consideration -^  are  taken  into  the 
account.'* 

Among  the  writers  who  appear  to  have  taken  this  view  of 
Political  Economy,  the  most  remarkable  is  Mr.  Eicardc' '  His 
treatment  of  it,  indeed,  is  more  abstract  than  that  proposed  by 

*  Essays^  pp.  137.  144. 


•Mr.  M31.  He  adds  to  Mr.  Mill's  hjpotlieris  other  asenrnptieitt 
equally  arbitnuy.  And  he  draws  dl  his  iUustntioiifl  not  froth 
T&al  life,  but  from  hypothetical  cases.  Out  of  these  materiais 
lie  has  framed  a  theory  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  possess- 
in^almost  mathematical  precision. 

^ut  neither  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mill  nor  the  example  of 
Mr.  Bicaido  induce  us  to  treat  Political  Econom  j  as  a  hypo^- 
ihetical  science.  We  do  not  think  it  neceseary,  and,  if  ud> 
neoeflBcrTy  we  do  not  think  it  desirable.  It  appears  to  us  tiiot 
if  we  substitute  for  Mr.  MilPs  hypothesis  that  wealth  and  oostly 
enjoyment  are  the  only  objects  of  human  desire,  the  statement 
that  they  are  universal  and  constant  objectB  of  desire,  that  they 
are  desired  by  all  men  and  at  all  times, — we  shall  have  laid  aix 
equally  firm  foundation  for  our  subsequent  reasonings,  and  have 
.put  a  truth  in  the  [4ace  of  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  shall 
not,  it  is  true,  from  the  fact  that  by  acting  in  a  particular 
manner  a  labourer  may  obyiously  obtain  highar  wages,  a  ca^- 
^ntalist  lai^r  profits,  or  a  landlord  higher  rent,  be  able  to  infer 
•the  further  fact  that  they  will  certainly  act  in  that  manner,  but 
'we  shall  be  able  to  infer  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  absence  of 
disturbing  causes.  And  if  we  are  able,  as  will  frequentiy  be 
the  case,  to  state  the  cases  in  which  those  causes  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
operate,  we  shall  have  removed  all  objections  to  the  positive  as 
opposed  to  the  hypothetical  treatment  of  the  sdence. 
.  We  have  said  tiiat  the  hypothetical  treatment  of  the  sdence 
if  unnecessary  is  undesirable.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to 
three  great  objections. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obviously  unattractive.  No  one  listens 
to  an  exposition  of  what  might  be  the  state  of  things  under 
given  but  unreal  conditions,  with  the  same  interest  with  which 
he  hears  a  statement  of  what  is  actually  taking  place. 
.  In  the  second  place,  a  writer  who  starts  frc^n  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed premises  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  from  time  to  time 
their  unsubstantial  foundation,  and  of  arguing  as  if  they  were 
true.  This  has  been  the  source  of  much  error  in  Ricarda 
fie  assumed  the  lands  of  every  country  to  be  of  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  and  rent  to  be  the  value  of  the  difference  between 
the  fertility  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  land  in  cultivation. 
•The  remainder  of  the  produce  he  divided  into  profit  and  wages. 
He  assumed  that  wages  naturally  amount  to  neither  more  or 
less  than  the  amount  of  commodities  necessary  to  maintain  the 
labourer  and  his  family  in  health  and  strength.  He  assumed 
that  in  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  agricultural  labour 
becomes  less  and  less  proportionally  productive.     And  he  in- 
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lerrOji  that  tlie  shori)  of '  the  produce  of  land  taken '  bj  the  land- 
lord and  by  the  labourer  must  constantly  increaee,  and  the  share 
taken  by  the  eapitldist  diminisL 

-  This  was  a  lo^oal  inference,  and  would  consequently  have 
been  true  in  fact,  if  the  assumed  premises  had  been  true.  The 
(fact  is,  however,  that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  Mse.  It  is 
not  true  that  rent  arises  in  consequence  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fertility  of  the  different  qualities  of  land  in  oulti^ 
•vation  -—  it  might  enist  if  the  whole  territory  of  a  country  w&tt 
of  uniform  quality.  It  is  not  true  that  the  labourer  always 
receives  precisely  die  necessaries,  or  even  what  custom  leads  him 
to  ccmsider  as  the  necessaries,  of  life.  In  dvilised  countries 
he  almost  always  receives  much  more ;  in  barbarous  countries 
he  sometimes  obtains  less.  It  is  not  true  that  as  wealth  and 
population  advance  agricultural  labour  becomes  less  and  less 
^oportionally .  productive.  The  com  now  raised  with  the 
greatest  labour  in  England  is  raised  with  less  labour  than  that 
which  was  raised  with  the  least  labour  300  years  ago,  or  than 
that  which  is  now  raised  with  the  least  labotur  in  Poland.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  share  of  the  produce  taken  by  the  capitalist 
is  least  in  the  richest  countries.  Those,  on  the  ccmtrary,  are  the 
ieountries  in  which  its  whole  amount  is  generally  greatest. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  however,  certainly  was  justified  in  reasoning 
from  assumed  premises,  provided  he  was  always  aware  and 
always  kept  in  mind  that  they  were  assumed.  This,  however, 
he  seems  sometimes  not  to  know,  and  sometimes  to  forget.  Thus 
he  states  as  an  aetual  fact,  that  in  an  improving  country  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  produce  constantly  increases.  He 
states  as  a  real  fact,  that  a  tax  on  wages  falls  not  on  the  labouret 
but  on  the  capitalist.  He  affirms  that  tithes  occasion  a  propoiv 
tionate  increase  in  the  price  of  com  and  a  proportionate  increase 
of  wages,  and  therefore  are  a  tax  on  the  capitalist,  not  on  the 
landlord: — propositions,  both  of  which  depend  on  an  assumed 
fixed  amount  ot  wages. 

A  third  objection  to  reasoning  on  hypothesis  is  its  liability  to 
error,  either  irom  illogical  inference  or  from  the  omission  of 
some  condition  necessarily  incident  to  the  supposed  case. 
When  a  writer  takes  his  premises  from  observation  or  from 
consciousness,  and  infers  from  them  what  he  supposes  to  be  real 
facts,  if  he  have  committed  any  grave  error  it  generally  leads 
him  to  some  startling  conclusion.  He  is  thus  warned  of  the 
probable  existence  of  an  unfounded  premise  or  of  an  illogical 
inference,  and,  if  he  be  wise,  tries  back  until  he  has  detected  his 
anistake.  But  the  strangeness  of  the  results  of  an  hypothesis 
gives  no  warning.    We  expect  them  to  diflfisr  from  what  we  ob- 
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0ierve;  and  lose  tb^refore  this  incidental  means  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  our  reasoning 

Our  objection  to  hypothetical  premises,  when  used  as  thef 
foundation  of  the  science,  does  not  0|f  course  extend  to  hypo- 
thetical examples,  used  merely  as  illustrations.  Such  intellectual 
diagrams,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  make  abstract  reasonings, 
more  easily  intelligible,  —  they  often  expose  their  errors.  Con- 
dusions,  which  appeared  to  be  correct,  while  the  vague  terms 
^f  capital,  labour,  profit,  or  demand  were  used,  are  oilen  found 
to  be  erroneous  when  an  hypothetical  example  embodies  these 
abstractions,  and  endeavours  to  show  the  moral  and  physical 

5 recesses  through  which  the  supposed  result  would  be  obtained.' 
'he  absence  of  such  illustrations  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of 
Adam  Smith:  though  perhaps  this  very  defect  contributes  to 
the  popularity  of  his  work.  Such  illustrations,  however  useful^ 
always  give  an  appearance  of  stiffness  and  pedantry.  The  careless 
reader  neglects  them ;  and  the  real  student  is  annoyed  at  having- 
to  learn  the  dramatis  personas  of  an  imaginary  case.  But  u 
Adam  Smith  had  used  them,  he  would  probaDlyhave  avoided  some 
errors,  and  have  preserved  his  suc^ssors  Vrom  many  more. 
His  example  in  this  and  in  some  other  respects  introduced  a 
loose  popular  mode  of  treating  Political  Economy,  which  has 
mainly  retarded  its  progress. 

The  four  years  which  passed  between  the  publication  of  the 
!Essays  and  of  the  Principles  seem  to  have  somewhat  modified 
Mr.  Mill's  views.  In  the  Essays  Political  Economy  is  aa 
hypothetical  science :  in  the  Principles  it  is  a  positive  art 

The  Principles  are  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  institutions 
which  are  most  favourable  to  tlie  production  and  preservation  of 
wealth,  and  to  its  distribution  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  premises  made  use  of  in  so 
va3t  an  inquiry  must  be  drawn  from  many  different  sciences. 
And  in  general,  the  teacher  of  an  art  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  the  sciences  on  which  it  is  founded.  He  assumes  hia 
scientific  principles  as  established,  and  refers  to  them  as  well 
known.  The  teacher  of  the  art  of  Medicine  merely  alludes  to 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  sciences  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry. 
The  teacher  of  Bhetoric  assumes  that  his  pupil  is  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  Logic,  and  with  that  of  Grammar.  Many  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  arts  which  are  subservient  to  the  art  of 
Political  Economy,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Milt,  are  thus  treated  by 
him.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  protection  from  domestic  or 
foreign  violence,  or  fraud,  is  essential  to  any  considierable  pro- 
duction and  accumulation  of  wealth.  And  he  considers  the 
means  by  which  the  expense  of  providing  that  protection  may 
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be  ^  best  suj^rted.  But  he  does  jiot  inquire  what  are  this 
Necessary  legal  and  military  institutipns..  He  leaves  jthese  to  be 
pointed  put  by  the  arts  of  war  and;  of  eivU  and  penal  juris- 
prudence, and  by  the  sciences  on  w;hich  those  arts  depend.  And 
if  the  science,  asdistingqistied  from  the  ar.t^  of  Political  Economy 
were  in  an  advanced  state,  if  its  outline  were  clearly  made  out^ 
and  generally  recognised,  its  nomenclature. fixed»  and  its  prin- 
ciples generally  ipade  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction,  it  is 
probia^ble  diat  Mn  Mill  would  havp  treated  it  as  he  has  treated 
the  other  sciences  whose  conclusions  are  adopted  by  him  as 
premises.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  how  far  the  science 
of  Politjcal  JJconomy  now  is  from  the  state  in  which  its  principles 
<50uld  be  merely  alluded  to  as  well  known  truths.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  we  ar^  still  far  from  the  boundary  of 
what  is  to  be  kno^vn,  and  furthei:  st31  from  any  genei:al  agreement 
as  to  what  is  known.  :Mr.  Mill,  therefore*  though  writing  on 
Political  Economy  principally  as  an  art,  is  forced  to  prefix  or  to 
interweave  among  his  precepts  his  own  views  of  it  as  a  science, 
and  thus  to  add  to  the  practical  portion  'o£  his  work^  a  scientific 
portion  of  considerable  length. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  we  can  of  course  give 
only  a  yery  meagre  and  inadequate  account  of  either  portion^. 
And  we  shall  be  forced  to  leave  the  grater  part  of  each 
unnoticed,  not  because  we  undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
subjects,  or  the  powers  of  the  writer,- but  siaipiy  from  want  of 
room.  ifV"e  console  ourselves  by  the  hope  of  being  able,  indeed 
of  bein^forcedj  hereafter  to  recur  to  much  of  what  we  now  pass, 
over. .  The  number  of-  social  questions  which  Mr<»  Mill  has 
discussed  is  very  great.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
it  will  be  our  duty  from  time  to  time  to  consider,  and  no  one 
will  write  on  any  subject  which  has  been  treated  of  by  Mr.MiD^ 
without  adverting  to  his  arguments  and  opinions. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books;  —  1.  On  Production. 
2.  On  Distribution.  3,  Qn  Exchange*  4»  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Progress  of  Society  on  Production  and  Distributioiu 
6,  On  thQ  Influence  of  Government. 

.Mr.  Mill  divides  the,  instruments  of  production  into  three. 
Labour,  Natural  Agents,  and  (Dapital.  In  this  classification  he 
has  followed  the  French  and  the  English  econoipists,  though  he 
has  varied  the  usual  momenclature  by  substituting  the  expres- 
sion, natural  agents^  for  that  of  land.  This  deviation  from  the 
nomenclature  of  Quesnay  and  of  Adam  Smith  was  first  made 
by  J.  B.  Say  ^  and  certainly  if  the  instruments,  of  which  land  is 
one,  are  to  be  retained  as  a  separate  genus,  it  is  an  improvement. 
It  is  not,  like  the  word  land,  obviously  inadequate.     Of  the 
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Grennaiis  witb  whose  xmtiogs  we  are  aequdnted,  Stoicb  and: 
Ban  follow  the  usual  olassifioation  and  nomeBClature.  Her* 
maim^  one  of  the  most  independent  and  most  acute  of  modem 
eoonomists,  redueee  the  instruments  of  production  to  two, — . 
Arbeitskraft,  which  may  be  translated  the  ftcnlty  of  labouring, 
and  CapitaL  Land  and  all  other  natural  agents  he  includes 
under  the  genus  CapitaL  Now,  both  in  confimng  to  two  genera* 
the  instruments  of  production,  and  in  objecting  to  labour  as  the 
name  of  one  of  them,  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of 
Hermann  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  MilL  Our  reasons  for  doing 
so  are  these. 

First  with  respect  to  the  term  Labour.  That  word^  as  well, 
as  its  corresponding  terms,  Arbeit,  travail,  and  lavoro,  all  signify, 
not  a  thing  but  an  act  They  are  serunds  of  the  verbs  to  labour,- 
arbeitek,  travailler,  and  lavorare.  But  what  we  want  is  a  term  to- 
express,  not  the  act  performed  by  the  labourer,  but  the  instrur 
ments  whidi  he  uses.  These  are  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  ;< 
a  class  for  which  the  more  manageable  German  language  offers' 
the  word  Arbeitskraft,  but  for  which  in  English  we  cannot  find- 
a  more  concise  expression.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of 
nomenclature  merely.  "Without  altering  the  existing  classifica- 
tion, we  would  merely  designate  by  the  words  *  the  mental  and> 
/  '  bodily  powers  of  man,'  the  chiss  of  instruments  whidi  Mr.  Mill 
designates  by  the  word  Labour. 

The  question  wh^her  land  and  the  other  instruments  span-* 
taneously  afforded  by  nature  can  more  conveniently  be  included 
in  the  genus  capitiJ,  or  made  to  constitute  a  separate  genust 
is  one  of  more  importance.  The  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smiths 
aeem  to  have  been  induced  to  treat  land,,  which  they  used  as  ^ 
general  tierm  for  all  the  instruments  supplied  by  nature,  as  a^ 
^arate  genus ;  in  consequence  of  their  perceiving  (or  thinkinff- 
tibat  they  perceived)  that  it  affinided  a  revenue  differing  in  kind 
from  that  afforded  by  the  employment  of  capital  of  of  the  human 
&culties.  Neither  wages  nor  profits,  they  said,  can  be  obtained* 
without  some  sacrifice.  Capital  can  be  acquired  and  preserved, 
only  by  saving  and  economy ;  to  employ  it  is  troublesome,  to, 
lend  it  is  dangerous.  Labour  is  fatiguing,  it  interferes  with 
amusement,  and  in  many  trades  it  injures  the  health.  Wages^ 
and  profit  therefore,  they  said,  are  tiiie  creation  (and  the  painful' 
creation)  of  man.  Bent  is  the  bounty  of  nature.  The  landlords 
reap  where  they  have  never  sowed ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  they  merely  open  their  laps  to  receive  what  she  throws 
into  them.  Profit  and  wages,  they  said,  have  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum;  sink  them  too  low,  and  the  capitalist  will  not  keep  up^ 
his  capital^  or  the  Uibourer  will  die  of  want:  raise  them  too 
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hi^h,  and  the  rapid  accamulation  of  capital  will  sink  profits,  or 
the  increase  of  population  will  lower  wages.  Bent  has  neither 
a  mftximum  rax  a  minimnm.  The  landlord  receives  whatever, 
the  competition  of  those  who  wish  to  use  his  land  forces,  them  to 
offisr  to  him.  As  it  is  all  pure  gain  he  does  not  reject  the 
smallest  rent  if  he  can  get  no  more,  and  he  asks  the  largest 
which  they  can  affi»rd  to  giva 

To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  true ;  but  neither  Adam 
Smith  nor  the  Physiocrats  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  that- 
the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  rent,  is  merely  profit  on 
the  capital  employed  in  fitting  the  land  for  use.  StUl  less* 
did  they  perceive  tW  the  remainder  is  the  gift,  not  of  nature 
but  qfmonopofy;  not  of  abundance^  but  of  scarcity ;  and  exists> 
whenever  any  instrument  of  production;  not  universally  acces* 
sible»  is  employed;  and  shows  itselfj  indeed^  in  profits  and  in  wages 
whenever  the  one  or  the  other  rises  above  the  general  average*. 
To  give  to  all  such  extra  profit  and  extra  wages  the  name  of 
rent;  would,  however,  be  an  inconvenient  departure  from  ordi- 
nary language.  Most  persons  would  be  pjuzsded  if  they  were 
told  that  when  Jenny  Lind  receives  200Z.  for  a  night's  per-, 
formance,  10«.  of  it  are  the  wages  of  her  labour,  SOs*  more  the- 
profit  on  her  acquired  capital  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the 
remaining  IdSL  a  rent  derived  from  those  extraordinary  powers 
of  which  nature  has  given  her  a  monopoly*  And  yet  this 
would  be  a  favourable  case  for  such  a  nomenclature;  since  it 
is  one  'm  which  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  remuneration  are 
obvious.  In  the  great  minority  of  oas^  in  which  wages  or 
profits  rise  beyond  the  avera^,  the  causes  are  imperceptible,  even 
to  the  persitts  who  g^n  by  them*  They  are  the  compound 
(qperation  of  many  obscure  peculiarities.  Tact  in  obtaining* 
^>od  customers  or  employers,  and  ivvoiding  bad  ones ;  favourable 
opportunities  caught  or  neglected,  or  never  presented;  the  conduct 
of  friends,  aad  of  enemies,  and  of  rivals,  and  of  supporters  — -. 
these  and  many  other  causes  to  which,  because  we  know  them* 
only  by  their  effects,  we  give  the  name  of  chance,  apportion  the 
whole  aggregate  of  wages  and  profits  between  the  millions  o£ 
producers  in  a  great  country. 

(it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  profit  from  wfiges.  But  ta 
add  a  third  source  of  revenue^  to  which  a  portion  of  what  ia 
usually -called  profit  or  wages  is  to  be  attributed,  appears  to  us 
an  unnecessary  complication.  But  the  great  objection  to  the 
treating  land  as  a  separate  instrument  of  production,  .is  the 
^Ufficulty  of  framing  any  definition  of  capital  from  wb^ch  land 
can  with  propriety  be  excluded. J  Among  the  most  important 
rules  of  classification,  one  is  that  the  different  classes  be  separated 
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by  real  differences;  another  that  those  differences  be  capable  of 
being  ascertained*  Now  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  real  differ*- 
ence  between  the  polders  which  the  Dutch  have  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  and  the  adjoining  lands  supplied  to  them  by  nature; 
between  a  river  naturally  navigable  and  one  which  has  been 
made  so  by  art ;  between  a  river  rendered  navigable  by  art  and 
an  artificial  canal;  between  a  canal  and  a  macadamised  road; 
between  a  road  and  the  earth-works  of  a  railway,  or  between 
those  earth^works  and  the  rails  or  the  engines.  And  if  there 
be  a  real  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  links  of  the 
chain,  where  is  the  line  between  them  to  be  drawn? 

On  these  grounds^e  think  that  the  most  convenient  nomen* 
clature  and  classification  of  the  instruments  of  production,  is  to 
divide  them  into  only  two  genera ;  and  to  designate  the  one  by 
the  term  of  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  of  man,  and  the  other, 
comprising  every  thing  except  man,  by  that  of  capital*^ 

fBoth  in  the  Essays  and  in  the  Treatise  Mr.  Mill  adopts  Adam 
Smith's  division  of  labour  into  productive  and  unproductive.  In 
the  Essays  he  terms  productive  the  labour  which  tends  to  augment 
or  keep  up  permanent  sources  of  enjoyment,  unproductive  that 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  directly  affording  enjoy- 
ment. A  fiddle*maker,  for  instance,  is  productive,  a  fiddler 
unproductive.  In  the  Treatise  he  limits  the  epithet  productive 
to  the  exertion  which  directly  or  indirectly  produces  utilities 
embodied  in  material  objects.  This  definition  excludes  what  the 
former  admitted,  labour  employed  in  conferring  permanent  benefit 
unconnected  with  the  increase  of  material  products  —  such  as 
the  labour  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  physician.  It  nearly  agrees  with 
that  of  Adam  Smith,  who  designates  as  unproductive  all  labour 
'  which  does  not  fix  and  realise  itself  in  some  particular  subject 
^or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts  for  some  time  at  least  after 
*  that  labour  is  past.'  *  Mr.  Mill,  however,  (in  the  Essays  at 
least,)  includes  among  productive  labourers  those  who  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  material  products;  those,  for  instance, 
who  teach  others  how  to  produce  or  protect  them  while  producing 
— classes  whom  Adam  Smith  expressly  terms  unproductive^ 

TWe  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  nomenclature  most  con-« 
vebient  and  most  conformable  to  usage  is  to  term  productive  all 
labour  which  produces  an  exchangeable  result;  all  labour,  in 
short,  which  is  paid  for,  —  whether  the  result  be  permanent  or 
evanescent.  No  English  gentleman  could  live  without  a  servant: 
no  Frenchman  could  be  happy  without  a  theatre.  It  seems 
absurd  to  call  unproductive  the  labour  which  is  indispensable  to 

*  Book  ii.  ch.  iii. 
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tomfortr  ior  to  efijoTmeait.    The  services  of  a  eervant  are  like  tke 
wtfter  in  a  rirer^  transitory  but  perpetually 'renewed ;  and  aa  wd, 
CoiDdider  tbe  Rhine  as  one  bbject^  thongh  the  waters  of  which  it 
is  eoBiposed  are  never  for  a  second  the  same,  so  we  may  consider 
tbe  icoi^yenienoe  afforded  by  a^footooian  as  one  result^  the  product 
4^  his  exertions  during  the  whole  period  o^f  his  engagement^ 
;  tvThedistinotioPjhowever,  between  productive  and  unproductive 
ki>ouy  IS  aot  really  unpoitani.     Mr.  Mill  makes  no 
ef  it    Adam  Snuith  indeedseems  at  one  time  to  have  proposed 
to^  make  it  .one  of  liie  fonndationa  of  the  'Sdenoe  J 

*  Whatever/  he  says,  '  be  the  actudl  stilite  of  the  Aext/mtf 
'  ;and  judgment  with  which  labour  is  lipplied,  ihe  abundance  or 
^  scantiness  of  the  annual  supply  must  depend  upon  the  proper-^ 
1  tion  bet  ween,  the  number  of  those  who  are  annually  employed 
^  in  useful  labour,  and  those  who  ikxe  not.  Productive  hands  are 
*  employed  by  capital,  unproductive  by  revenue.  The  propor<r 
l.tilm  theisefore  between  capital  and  revenue,  regulates  the  pro- 
f' portion^  between  •  ikulustry  and  idleness.' * 
t  He  seems  here  to-  have  made  the  strangq  logical 'bhrnder  of 
thiinking  that  because  all  idle  persons  are  unproductive,  all  un- 
productive petsons  are  idle:  —  quite  forgetting  that  he  had 
<}la88ed  among  the  unproductive,  the  labourers  who  in  a  civilised 
1K>mmiinity  are  the  most  hardly  tasked.  If  there  are  any  toils 
peculiarly  exhausting,  they  are  those  which  must  be  undergone 
by  the  leaders!,  the  teachers,  and  the  protectors  of  the  people.  If 
there  aiie  any  labourers  peculiarly  prone  to  an  intemperance  in 
exertion  injurious  to  both  body  and  mindi  they  are  those  who  feel 
the  stimulus  and  the  responsibility  of  having  to  provide  for  the 
iAstimction  and  the  security  of  the  oomnmnity.-  Adam  Smith's 
excell^it  aenee,  however,  porevmted  these  errors  from  leading 
him  to  any  further  misAakes.  ^In  his  hands,  as  in  those  df 
Mr.^  Mill,  the  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  (  \ 
If^ur  remains  practically  barren.^ 

Mr.  Mill  has  scarcely  given  a'  formal  definition  of  CopitaL 
He  fiirst  judely  sketches  it  as  ^  a  stock  previouBly  accumulated 
'  from  the  produ^$ts  of  former  labour.'  f  These  words  distinguidi 
it  (we  think  inoonveniently)  from  the  productive  agents  eofr 
{died  by  nature^  but  not  from  revenue,  or,  in  Adam  Smith's 
words,  fixim  the  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  A 
fltobsequent  sentenoe,  however,  supplies  this  difierentia : — 

'*'Whftt  capital  does  for  production  is  to  afford  the  shelter,  pro-      , 
teetioD,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  reqtiires,  and  to  feed  and 
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cOerwise  nmHlaiitlba  UlKHiteri  daxing  iu.pprotrefa.,  Thoae^  WPeJ^^ 
Aenrices  which  piiie$ent  libQ^r  require  ixom  past^  vxi  from  the  pro«| 
duce  of  past  labour.  Whatever  things  lire  destined  for  this  use — des-.* 
lined  to  supplj  productive  labovr  iv^th  these  previous  prc-requisites;-^ 
are  capital 

'  *To  familiarise  oui'selves  with  the  conception,  let  us  cotididcf 
what  is  done  with  the  capita!  invested  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
business  which  compose  itief  produetive  imlustry  of  a  eountry.  A 
tnanufaetover^  for  exaikiple,  had  obe  part  of  his  capital  in  the  form  o0 
botldiDgB^  fitted  and  destined  fbr.canTiiig  on  his  branch  of  manu^* 
facture.  Another  part  he  hat  in  ihe  fymn  of  sMchinerj.  A  third 
ConsistSi.  if  he  be  A  spiiuusri  of  raw  cotton^  Abx^  or  wool ;  if  a  weaver, 
of  flaxen,  wooilei^  silk,  or  cotton  thread  ;  and  the  like,  aocording  to 
the  nature  of  the  manufacture^  Food  and  clothing,  for  his  operatives^ 
|t  is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age  that  he  should  directly  provide ;' 
and  few  capitalists,  except  the  producers  of  food  or  clothing,  have 
any  portion  worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in  that  shape.  Insteatif 
of  this,  each  capitalist  has  money,  winch  he  pay«  to  his  workpeople^ 
and  BO  enables  them  to  Mpply  themselves ;  he  has  also  finished  goods 
in  his  waxialuMiaei,  by  the  sale  of  rwhich  be  obtains  Bsore  money^  to^ 
6mpley  in  the  same  mfmoer,  aa  well  aa  to  replenish  his  stock  of 
jBateriaIs,.an4  to  replace  hia  buildings  and  machinery  when  worn  out. 
Hia  money  and  finished  goods,  however,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for 
he  does  not  wholly  devote  them  to  these  purposes :  be  employs  a 
part  of  the  one,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  other,  in  supplying  his 
personal  consumption  and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring  grooms  and 
ralets,  or  in  mmtaining  hunters  and  hounds^  or  in  educating  his 
children,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in  charity.  What  then  is  bis 
capital?  Precisely  Ibat  part  of  his  possessions,  whatever  it  be» 
wbich  he  designs  to  employ  in  carrying  on  freah  prodnotion*  It  is 
of  no  consequence  that  a  parti  or  even  the  whole  .of  it^  is  in  a  form 
in  which  it  cannof.  direct^  sapply  the  wants  of  labourers.'*  , 

No  tem  in  ^oonomical  Inngoagie  has  been  used  in  so  many* 
different  senses  as  the  word  Capital :  and  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  on  whiob 
eminent  writers  have  differed  so  widely.  Amonf  the  questions 
which  it  has  occasioned,  there  are  many  of  great  interest,  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  left  not  merely  undecided  but  unnoticed.  One  of 
these  is  whether  knowledge  and  skill  are  or  are  not  to  be  called 
capital.  They  are  wealth,  and  wealth  of  the  highest  value :  they 
are  instruments  of  production,  and  most  efficient  ones.  On  tb9 
Other  hand)  they  are  qualities  of  man,  and  if  human  knowledge 
and  skill  are  capital,  why  not  human  health  and  strength  ?  Why 
not  all  the  faculties,  physical,  morale  and  inteUectual,  which  fit 
man  for  production  ?    In  short,  why  not  man  himself? 

Allied  to  this  question  is  another^  on  which,  also,  Mr.  Mill  ex- 
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presses  no  opinion*  Is  the  gOdd^will  of  a  shop,  i^  a  manafkotaring 
process  protected  by  secrecy  or  by  patent^  is  the  copyright  of  i^ 
book,  capital  ? 

On  other  vexattB  questiones  Mr.  Mill  does  express  an  opinion, 
lint  without  alluding  to  them  as  matters  of  controversy.  One 
of  these  is^  whether  finished  goods  capable  only  of  unproductive 
QOnsumptioB,  such  aa  laee  or  jeweUery,.  are  capital  while  in  th^ 
handa  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer.  They  ace  exeluded  from 
capital  by  Ricardo,  hv  James  Mill«  and  by  M^CuUoch,  but  in* 
Eluded  by  Adam  Smith,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  >  ihe  foreigii 
econoniists.  Mr.  Mill  considers  as  capital  only  that  portion  of 
ihem  by  the  sale  of  whicli  the  capitalist  obtains  money  to  be 
Employed  productively.  We  think  this  distinction  inconvenient, 
and  agree  with  Adam  Smuh  in  considering  the  whole  stock  of 
finished  commodities  in  the  shops  ofBegent  Street  as  capital; 
whatever  be  the  use  which  the  shopkeepers  intend  to  make  of 
the  produce  of  the  sale.  And  our  reason  is,  that  the  exposure 
ef  comosodities  for  sale  by  a  dealer,  is  in  fact  a  mroductive  uae 
of  them.^  They  have  a  higher  value  in  the  shop  than  any  where 
else ;  ir  they  had  not,  the  shopkeeper  would  have  no  profit* 
What  he  buys  from  the  manufacturer  for  90L  he  sells  perhaps 
for  1007.  And  if  the  purchaser  were  the  next  day,  or  the  next 
ininute,  to  attempt  to  resell  his  purchase,  he  probably  would  not 
get  for  it  more  than  70L  or  SOL  Kor  is  uiis  confined  to  new 
commodities.  The  second-hand  dothes,  in  the  Monmouth  Street 
diops  and  cellars,  are  more  valuable  than  they  were  when  the 
eld  clothesman  purchased  them,  or.  than  they  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  he  will  sell  them*  The  reason  is  obyioira. 
Goods  in  a  shop^  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  ^lace  and  in  tha 
yiantities  which  amt  th^^nyemence  oril^pur^a6j|£;  H^  is 
saved  the  expense  of  finding  out  the  original  imJ^er  or  imf^rtfir ; 
and  he  has^  the  opportunity  of  choosing.  fjrifflEi  a-v^ftng  gt^.t^ 
STEese  advantages  give  to  tb^  gooda  in  a  shop  their  peculiar  value; 
a  value,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  higher  than  that  winch  they 
possessed  before  th^  entered  the  shopi  and  higher  than  that 
which  they  will  possess  as  soon  as  they  quit  the  shop ;  they  are 
therefore  stock  employed  productively,  or,  to  use  a  shorter  ex- 
pression, Capital 

Another  question  which  Mr.  Mill  decides  without  expressly 
raising  it,  is  whether  commodities,  of  consumption  so  eiovr 
that  they  are  practically  indestructible,  except  by  violence,  are 
therefore  to  be  called  capital,  in  whosever  hands  they  may 
be.  Such  are  precious  stones,  coins,  and  marbles.  We  have 
statues  2000  years  old,  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  the 
sculptor's  workshop,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
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thejr  will  be  deteriorated  2000  years  hence*  Many  continental 
economists,  among  whom  are  the  eminent  names  of  J.  B.  Sav^ 
Ganilh^  and  Hermann^  consider  them,  and  indeed  all  oommoditiea 
#f  slow  oonsumptioD,  as  capitaL  And  unquestionably  they 
perform  many  of  the  offices  of  capitaL  If  a  lady  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  spend  10021  a  year  in  hiring  a  set  of  diamonds, 
buys  that  set  from  her  jeweller  for  lOOOil,  she  makes  an  invest- 
ment which  gires  her  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  diamonds 
were  part^  of  the  jeweller's  capital  whUe  exposed  in  his  shop. 
They  continued  to  be  part  of  his  capital  when  on  the  person  of 
the  lady  while  she  merely  hired  them.  They  will  become 
capital  again  if  she  resells  them  to  him :  do  they,  then,  cease 
to  be  capital  while  they  are  the  lady's  property?  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  do ;  though  the  question  iuTolves  points  of 
great  nicety. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  corollaries  which  Mr.  Mill 
infers  from  his  conception  of  capital.  With  most  of  them  we 
fully  agree :  But  one  of  them,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  labouring  classes  that  a  consumer  should  Mmself  employ  them 
to  make  what  he  wants,  than  purchase  it  ready  made — that  it  is 
better  for  them,  for  instance,  that  he  should  himself  superintend 
the  building  of  a  house,  and  pay  them  for  it  as  the  building  goes 
on,  than  order  one  from  a  builder  and  pay  for  it  when  finished, 
—  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous:  though  we  have  not  space  to 
expose  what  we  think  the  fallacy;  and  only  allude  to  it,  lest  we 
should  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  We  proceed  to  a  more 
popular  subject ;  Mr.  Mill's  views  as  to  the  distinction  between 
fixed  and  circulating  capital. 

That  Adam  Smith's  division  of  capital  into  fixed  and  circula- 
ting is  based  on  a  real  and  important  distinction,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  currency  which  those  words  have  obtained.  Every 
manufacturer,  however  little  he  may  know  of  Adam  Smith,  talks 
of  his  own  fixed  and  of  his  own  circulating  capitaL  But  though 
these  terms  have  passed  into  general  use,  the  meaning  affixed  to 
them  is  not  always  the  same,  or  indeed  always  precise.  (jLccord- 
ing  to  Adam  Smith,  fixed  capital  is  that  which  gives  a  profit 
while  retaii\ed,  oirculating  that  which  giyes  a  profit  by  being 

!)arted  with,  j  The  consequence  is  that  the  one  is  retained  for  as 
ong,  the  otner  for  as  short,  a  time  as  possible.  A  cotton-spinner, 
if  he  could,  would  keep  his  machinery  all  his  life ;  but  he  would  be 
glad  to  work  up  his  cotton  and  sell  the  produce  once  a  fortnight, 
or,  if  possible,  once  a  day.  The  distinctions  here  indicated  are, 
no  doubt,  important:  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
permanence  or  transitoriness  of  possession  mainly  governs  the 
Unscientific  world  in  terming  any  given  article  of  capital,  fixed 
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or  circulating.  The  coals  used  by  the  cotton-spinner  are>  accord- 
ing to  Adain  Smith's  division^  fixed  capital.  The  spinner  does 
not  part  with  them :  he  uses  them  exactly  as  he  uses  the  steam 
engine  which  they  feed — ^for  the  purpose  ofproducing  an  effect, 
and  uses  them,  too,  as  slowly  as  he  can.  lont  as  he  purchases 
them  only  as  he  wants  them,  and  seldom  retains  them  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  or  days,  they  would  in  ordinary  language  be 
called  circi^ting  capital.  Even  Adam  Smith  appears  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  rapid  consumptioa  of  some  kinds  of  capital. 
'  The  maintenance,'  he  says,  '  of  a  farmer's  working  cattle  is  a 
^  circulating  capital,  since  the  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it. 

*  His  seed  is  a  fixed  capital:  though  it  goes  backwards  and  for^ 
'wards  from  the  ground  and  the  granary,  it  never  changes 
'  masters,  and  therefore  does  not  properly  circulate.'  Now  the 
oats  with  which  a  farmer  feeds  his  horses  obviously  chance 
masters  as  little  as  the  oats  which  he  puts  into  the  ground.  £a(^ 
to  use  his  own  expressions,  '  yields  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
'  changing  masters,  and  therefore  may  properly  be  called  a  fixed 

*  Capitol.' 

We  proceed  to  give  Mr.  Mill's  definitions :  — 

'  Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  qf  any  commodity,  there 
Is  a  part  which,  after  being  once  used,  exists  no  longer  as  capital ;  is 
no  longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to  production.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  materials.  The 
tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manufacture 
are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow  ;  and  cannot  be  employed  any  further 
in  the  soap  manufacture,  although,  in  their  altered  condition  as  soap^ 
they  are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or  an  instrument  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture.  In  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the 
•portion  of  capital  which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  as  the 
subsistence,  of  labourers.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton-spinner 
which  he  pays  away  to  his  workpeople,  once  so  paid  exists  no  longer 
as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton-spinner's  capital ;  such  portion  of  it  as 
the  worlunen  consume,  no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they 
save  any  part,  it  exists  not  as  the  same  but  as  a  fresh  capital,  the 
result  of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.  ^Capital  which  in  this  manner 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
by  a  single  use,  is  called  circulating  capital.) 

'  Another  large  portion  of  capital  consi^  in  instruments  of  pro- 
duction of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character ;  which  produce  their 
efiect  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy 
of  which  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this  belong  buildings, 
machinery,  and  all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name  of  implements 
or  tools.  The  durability  of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and  their 
function  as  productive  instruments  is  prolonged  through  many  repe- 
titions of  the  productive  operation.  In  this  class  must  likewise  be 
included  capital  sunk  (f^  the  expression  is)  in  permanent  improve- 
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mentB  of  land*  So  abb  the  capital  expended,  once  for  a11»  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  an  undertaking,  to  prepare  the  way  for  subeequen^ 
operations ;  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine,  for  eatample ;  of  cutting 
canals,  of  maJking  roads  <£^  docks.  Other  examples  might  be  adde^, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  |papital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable 
shapes,  and  the  return  to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corre- 
sponding duration,  is  called  fixed  capital,  y 

IQvlt  objection  to  this  nomenclature  is^  that  it  rests  on  differences 
wmch  exist  only  in  degree.  The  gunpowder  employed  by  a  miner 
isy  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  circulating  capitaL  It  fulfils  the  whole 
of  its  office  by  a  single  use ;  but  his  pickaxe  is  fixed  capital,  ite 
tfiinotion  being  proloi^ed  through  many  repetitions^  TI^  quick* 
silver  employed  in  extracting  silver  from  the  ore^  was  formerly 

I  destroyed  in  its  first  use :  means  have  now  been  found  to  save 
find  re-employ  a  portion  of  it :  it  may  serve  perhaps  five  times 
before  it  is  finally  dissipated ;  is  this  improvement  sufficient  to 
convert  it  from  circulating  into  fixed  capital  ?  If  its  lasting  for 
5  times,  does  not  make  it  fixed  capital,  would  10  times  do,  or 

j  100,  or  1000  ?    Would  the  pickaxe  remain  fixed  capital  if  it 

!  generally  broke  in  the  course  of  its  first  day,  or  its  first  week  of 

leervice  ? 
Uf^-  f  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  nomenclature  would  be 
toMivide  the  brute  or  inanimate  requisites  for  production  into 
two  claflses ;  materials  and  instruments.  To  express  by  the  word 
materials  all  the  things  which  after  having  undergone  the  change 
implied  in  production,  are  themselves  matter  of  exchange ;  and 
by  the  word  instruments,  the  things  which  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing that  change,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of  the 
exchangeable  result :  And  that  the  best  definition  of  circulating 
capital,  is  to  confine  it  to  materials  —  and  the  best  definition  of 
fixed  capital  is  to  confine  it  to  instruments!^ 

Tin  fact,  though  these  definitions  differ  from  Adam  Smith's  in 
form,  they  agree  with  them  in  substance.)  *  The  things  which 
'  are  the  matter  of  exchange,'  and  '  the  things  which  yield  a 
'  profit  only  by  being  parted  with,'  are  the  same.  Nor  is  there 
much  difference  between  our  expression,  *  the  things  which  are 

*  employed  in  production,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of 

*  the  exchangeable  result,'  and   Adam   Smith's,   *  the  things 

*  which  yield  a  profit  without  changing  masters  or  circulating 
'  further.'  vyTe  think  indeed  our  explanation  rather  clearer  than 
Adam  Snrith's,  or  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  depart  from 
his;  and  we  prefer  it  to  Mr.  Mill's,  because  bis  two  classes  are 


not  separated  by  q^iy  real  demarcation. 


ill's,  b^ 
'cation.j 


•  Vol.  i.  pp.  107—108. 
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We  noTir  pass  over  without  bomment^  because  we  have  not 
j^ootn  for  comment,  three  chaptei^s  oii  the  causes  which  increase 
or  diminish  the  efficiency  of  prodnclive  agents ;  and  proceed  to 
the  still  more  important  discussion  of  the  hiws  of  the  increase  of 
labour,  of  capital,  and  of  land. 

*  The  increase  of  productioD/  sajs  Mr.  Mill,  '  depends  on  the 
properties  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  result  of  the  increase  either 
of  the  elements  themselves,  or  of  their  productiveness.  The  law  of 
the  increase  of  production  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  these 
elements :  the  limits  to  the  increase  of  production  must  be  the  limits, 
whatever  thej  are,  set  bj  those  laws/*  . 

The  increase  of  labour  is  the  increase  of  population ;  and  the 
capacity  of  {)opulation  to  increase  is  indefinite.  So  is  the 
capacity  of  capital,  using  that  word  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  defi- 
nition, which  excludes  the  agents  supplied  by  nature,  unassisted 
by  man  —  agents  to  which  ne  gives  the  general  name  of  land. 
If  there  be  human  beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to  feed 
them,  they  may  always  be  employed  productively.  But  the 
increase  of  capital  is  retarded  by  an  oostacle  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  population.  The  augmentation  of  capital 
is  painful.  It  can  be  effected  only  by  abstaining  from  im- 
mediate enjoyment.  We  obey  our  instmcts  in  promoting  the 
one ;  we  resist  them  in  promoting  the  other.  The  desire,  how- 
ever, of  immediate  pleasure,  though  an  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  capita],  is  one  which  can  be  overcome  in  eveiy  state  of 
society ;  for  even  savages  save,  or  the  race  would  expire ;  and 
in  the  advance  of  society  it  yields  more  and  more  easily  to  the 
desire  of  accumulation.  If  there  be  therefore  any  insuperable 
limitation  to  the  increase  of  production, 

*It  must  turn,*  says  Mr.  Mill,  *upon  the  properties  of  the  only 
element  which  is  inherently  and  in  itself  limited  in  quantity.  It 
must  depend  on  the  properties  of  land.' f 

*  After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture  ;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  themselves  to 
cultivation  with  any  energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable 
tools ;  from  that  time  it  is  the  law  of  production  from  the  land,  that 
in  any  given  state  of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing 
the  labour,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  in  the  application  of  labour  to  the  land.']; 

•   Mr.  Mill  admits  that  this  law  of  diminishing  return  in  pro* 

1 1 1       ^^.„^^  ,       , 11.,  — »— ^p^ti— »— ... 

t  Ibid,  p;  187. 


*  Vol.  1.  p.  210. 
t  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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portion  to  tbe  increaaed  application  of  labour  and  capital  to  the 
umd,  ig  opposed  by  an  antagonist  principle^  the  progress  of 
civilisation.      'I  use/  he  sajs,   ^tfals  general  and  somewhat 

*  vague  expression^  because  the  things  to  be  included  are  so 

*  various,  that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  restricted  significa* 

*  tion  would  comprise  them  all.' 

[  Among  them,  however,  he  enumerates,  as  entitled  to  tiie 
chief  place,  the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge,  skill  and 
invention,  improved  means  of  communication,  tne  increased 
efficiency  of  manu£M^turing  industry,  and  improvements  in 
government  and  in  ^ucation.  The  result  is,  that  the  social 
state  is  a  state  of  warfare  between  these  opposing  principles. 

*  Whether,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce  of  indnstryv 
proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  is  increasing  or  diminishing, 
and  tbe  average  condition  of  the  people  improving  or  deteriorating, 
depends  upon  whether  population  is  advancing  faster  than  improve-* 
ment,  or  improvement  than  population.  After  a  degree  of  density 
has  been  attained,  sufficient  to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of  com- 
bination of  labour,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself  to  mischief 

*  K  the  growth  of  hui^an  power  over  nature  is  suspended  op 
slackened,  and  population  does  not  slacken  its  increase ;  if,  with  only 
the  existing  command  over  natural  agencies,  those  agencies  are  called 
upon  for  an  increased  produce;  that  greater  produce  will  not  be 
afforded  to  the  increased  population,  without  either  demanding  on 
the  average  a  greater  effort  from  each,  or  on  the  average  reducing 
each  to  a  smaller  ration  out  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods  the  progress  of  population 
has  been  the  most  rapid  of  the  two ;  at  others  that  of  improvement. 
In  England  during  a  long  interval  preceding  the  French  revolution, 
population  increased  slowly ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have  been  still  slower ;  since, 
although  nothing  occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  price  of  com  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  an  exporting, 
became  an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  however,  is  not  quite 
conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number  of  abundant  seasons 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  not  continuing  during  the  last,. 
\|7as  a  cause  of  increased  price  in  the  latter  period,  extrinsic  to  the 
ordinary  progress  of  society.  Whether  during  the  same  period 
improvements  in  manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  com- 
modities, made  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labour 
on  the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  great  mechanical  in- 
ventions of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  contemporaries,  the  return 
to  labour  has  probably  increased  as  fast  as  the  population  ;  and  would 
even  have  outstripped  it,  if  that  very  augmentation  of  return  had  not 
ealled  forth  an  additional  portion  of  the  inherent  power  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  species.  During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  last 
elapsed,  so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  improved  processes  of 
agriculture,  that  even  the  land  yields  a  grei^  produce  in  proportion 
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^  the  labour  employed;  the  average  prioe  of  com  is  deoidedlj  lowei', 
and  the  country  more  nearly  feeds  its  own  population  without  foreign 
aid  than  it  did  in  1828.  But  though  improvement  may^  during  a 
certain  space  of  time,  keep  up  with,  or  even  surpass,  the  actual 
increase  of  population,  it  assuredly  never  comes  up  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  which  population  is  capable ;  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
were  it  not  that  population  has,  in  fact,  been  restrained.  Had  it 
lieen  restrained  still  more^  and  the  same  improvements  taken  place, 
there  would  have  been  a  larger  dividend  than  there  now  is^  for  the 
nation,  or  the  species  at  laige.  The  new  ground  wrung  from  nature 
by  the  improvement  would  not  have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support; 
of  mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross  produce  would  not  have  been 
80  great,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  produce  per  head  of  the 
population/* 

We  do  not  think  that  land  ie  quite  fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Mill> 
or  indeed  by  any  economist  of  the  Kicaido  SchooL  It  is  distin* 
guifihed  from  all  other  instruments  of  production  by  two  peca« 
Jiarities.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  capable  o£  ^ving,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  an  increased  quantity  of  produce  to  the  increased 
application  of  labour.  Of  no  other  instrument  can  this  be  said. 
2^0  labour  can  work  up  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  into  more  than  a 
pound  of  manufactured  cotton.  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  may  be  increased,  but  not  its  quantity.  But  on  the 
same  acre  of  land,  and  with  the  same  bushel  of  seed,  by  apply^ 
ing  more  and  more  labour,  a  return  may  be  obtained  of  three 
bushels  of  com,  or  of  ten,  or  of  twenty,  or  df  forty.  When  we 
state  tbat  in  any  given  state  of  agricultural  skill,  every  increase 
^f  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of 
la))our,  we  ought  tp  recollect  that  it  is  only  from  land  that  in* 
crease  of  labour  acting  on  the  same  materials  obtains  any  in? 
Grease  of  produce  at  all.  Quantity  can  be  increased  only  by 
generation ;  and  it  is  only  as  an  agriculturalist  that  man  can 
pbtain  the  aid  of  generative  processes.  In  other  employments 
he  merely  effects  a  mechanical  or  *  chemical  or  conuQercial 
change  which  alters  the  qualities,  and  may  apparently  diminish, 
but  cannot  increase,  the  quantity  of  the  substances  on  which 
he  operates.  In  agriculture  he  is  assisted  by  the  generative 
powers  of  nature.  She  enables  him  to  convert  a  bi^  of  seed 
com  into  a  harvest ;  a  couple  of  domestic  animals  into  a  flock  or 
a  herd.  Mr.  Mill  f  calls  the  opinion  that  nature  lends  more 
assistance  to  human  endeavours  in  agriculture^  than  in  manu* 
faotures,  a  conceit.    It  is  founded,  he  says,  on  a  confusion  of 

♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229,  and  280. 
f  Book  i.  ch.  L  sect.  4. 
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ideas.  Certainly  the  ground  on  which  the  Fbysiocrate  maitt* 
tainqd  it — the  rent  afforded  by  land — was  insufScient.  It  is 
true^  no  doubt,  ihsA  land  affords  a  rent  not  because  it  is  pecu- 
liarly productive,  but  because  being  productiTe,  it  is  limited  and 
appropriated.  But  though  the  reascm  assigned  was  inconduaive, 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Physiocrats  was  true^  though  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  it 

The  powers  of  land,  howerer,  though  indefinite,  for  we 
are  far  yet  from  their  limits,  are  not  infinite.  Up  to  a  point 
which  probably  differs  with  every  quality  of  soil,  and  every 
degree  of  human  skill,  increased  labour  may  produce  a  propor- 
tional, or  more  than  proportional  increase  of  return.  Mr.  Mill 
supposes,  and  with  truth,  that  this  point  has  not  yet  been  reached 
generally  in  England.  In  particular  cases  without  doubt  it  is 
often  reached,  and  passed.  The  pleasure  farm  of  many  a  gentle* 
man,  and  some  fields  of  many  a  farm  in  a  sterile  district,  are 
cultivated  at  a  cost  not  remunerative,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge. But  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  additional 
labour  employed  on  the  same  land,  even  though  directed  by 
perfect  skill,  must  cease  to  be  proportionally  productive.  On  a 
good  soil  in  the  climate  of  England,  and  with  the  present 
English  skill,  one  man  can  with  a  year's  labour  raise  from  2Q 
acres  about  600  bushels  of  wheat.  Two  men,  however,  could 
not  raise  1200  bushels.  We  may  easily  conceive,  however,  an 
increase  of  skill  which  would  enable  them  to  do  sa  But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  skill  would  enable  20  men  to  raise 
12,000;  still  more  improbable  that  200  men  could  raise 
120,000;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  impossible  that 
20,000  could  raise  12,000,000  of  bushels:  they  would  have 
scarcely  room  to  stand  on  the  ground. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  call  this  limitation  the  niggardliness  of 
nature.  Nature,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  really  far  more 
bountiful  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  productive  process. 
Her  bounty,  however,  is  limited  by  the  second  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  we  have  attributed  to  land,  namely,  its  immobility. 
If,  like  all  other  productive  instruments  and  materials,  land 
could  be  transported  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,  we  should 
not,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
have  to  complain  of  its  limitation  in  quantity.  There  is  land 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  10  times,  probably  200  times,  our  pre- 
sent numbers.  But  its  immobility  limits  the  quantity  accessible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  district ;  and  as  they  increase  in 
numbers,  forces  them,  unless  they  are  willing,  which  few  men 
are,  to  quit  their  own  country,  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
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peculiarity  of  Istnd^  its  power  to  give  to  additioiud  labour 
^dltional  retomsu 

It  is  true  that  the  result  of  this  expedient  may  be  unfavour- 
able. It  is  true  that '  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  food^  oo- 
^  easioned  by  inci^ased  population,  will  always,  U7ile8$  there  is  a 
*  simultaneous  improvement  in  production,  diminish  the  share 
'  which,  in  a  fair  division,  would  fall  to  each  individual,  and 
^  that,  in  thai  case,  the  population  must  either  work  harder  or 
^  eat  less^  or  obtain  their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their 
^  other  customary  comforts.'*  But  we  affirm  that,  in  the  ab* 
eence  of  some  disturbing  cause,  political  rather  than  economical, 
6uch  as  the  desire  to  create  forty  shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  or 
the  poorJaw  abuses  of  the  south  of  England,  the  increased  demand 
ioT  food  and  the  increase  of  population  are  usually  accompanied^ 
or  rather  preceded,  by  improvements  in  production  which  occar 
8ion  the  increased  quantity  to  be  obtained,  not  at  a  greater,  not 
merely  at  the  same,  but  actually  at  a  less  proportionate  expense 
of  labour.  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  such  has  been  the  case  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  England.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
cas^  in  every  portion  of  Europe.  Even  in  Spain,  notwithstanding 
her  civil  wars,  even  in  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  density  of  population.  The  instances  of  increased 
poverty,  the  cases  in  which  men  have  been  forced  to  eat  less,  or 
obtain  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their  other  customary  com- 
forts, have  been  cases  not  of  the  increase  but  of  the  diminution 
of  population.  They  are  cases  like  that  of  Boman  Gaul  when 
laid  waste  by  barbarians,  or  of  Bohemia  after  the  thirty  years 
war,  or  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  oppression  of  Turkey,  er,  to 
refer  to  still  more  striking  examples,  of  the  ruined  cities  of 
Central  America,  or  of  the  deaertol  plains  which  surround  the 
site  of  Carthage  or  of  Palmyra,  where  there  has  been  a  waste 
of  people  but  a  stiD  greater  waste  of  capital  and  of  industry^, 
and  hsilf-starved  savages  eat  their  dates, 

'  Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls,  that  have  survived  the  names 
Of  those  that  reared  them.' 

We  now  come  to  Distribution;  the  portion  of  Political  Ecor 
nomy  most  attractive  to  a  practical  teacher ;  since  it  depends  on 
causes  within  human  control,  the  laws  and  customs  of  society. 
The  rules  by  which  it  is  determined  are  always  what  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  conununity  make  them ;  are  very  different  in 
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different  ages  and  countriee;  and  might  be  atill  more  different  if 
mankind  so  chose* 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr*  Mill  adheres  to  the 
usual  division  of  the  instrumentsof  production  into  labour,  capital, 
and  land ;  and  consequently  to  the  division  of  the  industrial 
community  into  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landowners,  and  the 
division  of  the  produce  into  wages,  profits,  and  rent. 

He  has  not  defined  the  word  W^ges:  And  this  is  inconve* 
nient ;  as  it  is  used  in  three  different  senses,  and  it  is  sometimes 
only  by  the  context  that  we  can  discover  the  meaning  which  he 
afBxes  to  it.  These  senses  are :  1st  The  amount  of  money  earned 
by  the  labourer  in  a  given  time.  2nd.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  commodities  earned  by  the  labourer  in  a  given  time.  3rd. 
The  amount  of  money,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commo- 
dities,  received  by  the  labourer  for  dbing  a  given  amount  of 
work.  The  fiirst  have  sometimes  been  called  money  wages,  the 
second  real  wages,  and  the  third  the  price  of  labour. 

In  some  passages  by  wages  Mr.  Mill  means  money  wages. 
He  certainly  does  so  when  he  says*,  that  dear  or  chei^ 
food,  caused  by  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  does  not  affect 
wages ;  for  it  obviously  does  affect  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
commodities  obtained  by  the  labourer;  and  when  he  admits f 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  labourer  would  be  enabled 
with  the  same  wages  to  command  greater  comforts  than  before. 
But  when  in  a  passage,  which  .we  shall  quote  hereafter,  he 
treats  high  wages  and  the  more  ample  subsistence  and  comfort 
of  the  (Jass  of  hired  labourers  as  identical,  he  must  mean  real 
wages.  For  it  is  on  his  real  wages,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
quantitv  and  quality  of  the  commodities  destined  to  his  use, 
not  on  his  money  wages,  that  his^ubsistence  and  comfort  depend. 
This  again  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  true,  that,  ^  except 
f  in  a  new  colony  or  a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent  to 
'  one,  it  is  impossible  that  population  should  increase  at  its 
*  utmost  rate  without  lowering  wages.' }  For  if  very  produc- 
tive supplies  of  the  precious  metals  were  discovered,  it  certainly 
is  possible  that  population  nxight  increase  at  its  utmost  rate  for 
an  indefinite  time,  without  lowering  money  wages.  In  future, 
Vhen  we  use  the  word  wages  without  explanation,  we  shall 
mean,  and  shall  represent  Mr.  Mill  as  meaning,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  conmiodities  earned  by  the  labourer  in  a 
^ven  time. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
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'Wages  depend,'  sajs  Mr.  Mill,  'on  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  the  labouring  population  and  the  capital  or  other  funds 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour ;  we  will  say  for  shortness,  the  capitaL 
If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  another,  if  the  subsist* 
ence  and  comforts  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is 
and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  Their  condition  can  be  bettered  in  no  way 
but  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their  advantage ;  and  every  scheme 
for  their  benedSt  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation  is, 
for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion.  Though  capital  should  for  a 
time  double  itself^multaneously  with  population,  if  all  this  capital 
and  population  are  to  find  emplo3rment  on  the  same  land,  they  cannot, 
without  an  unexampled  succession  of  agricultural  inventions,  con- 
tinue doubling  the  produce ;  therefore,  if  wages  did  not  fall,  profits 
must ;  and  when  profits  fall,  increase  of  capital  is  slackened.  Besides, 
even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  the  price  of  food  would,  in  these  circum- 
stances, necessarily  rise ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

'  Except,  therefore,  in  the  very  peculiar  cases  which  I  have  just 
noticed,  of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical  importance  is  that  of 
a  hew  colony,  or  a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent  to  it ;  it  is 
impossible  that  population  should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate,  without 
lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of 
that  which,  either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks  the 
increase  of  population.  In  no  old  country,  therefore,  does  population 
increase  at  anything  like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at  a  very  moderate 
rate ;  in  some  countries  not  at  alL  These  facts  are  only  to  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  Either  the  whole  number  of  births  which  nature 
admits  of,  and  which  happen  in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take  place ; 
or,  if  they  do,  a  large  portion  of  those  who  are  born,  die.  The  retard- 
ation of  increase  results  either  from  mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr. 
Malthus's  positive,  or  from  his  preventive  check :  and  one  or  the  other 
of  these  must,  and  does  exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old  societies. 
Wherever  population  is  not  kept  down  by  the  prudence  either  of  indi* 
viduals,  or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept  down  by  starvation  or  disease.'  * 

'  Mr.  Miirs  treatment  of  wages  has  one'defect.  Having  stated, 
truly,  that  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  labourers  and  the  extent  of  die  fond  appropriated  to  their 
use,  he  considers  at  great  length  the  causes  affecting  the  number 
of  labourers,  but  leaves  almost  imnoticed,  at  least  in  this  place, 
those  affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fund  appropri- 
ated to  their  use.  This,  however,  is  a  very  important  and  a  very 
difficult  inquiry.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  it,  we  will  give 
a  brief  indication  of  some  of  its  principal  points. 

The  extent  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  de- 
pends, in  the  first  place,  on  the  productiveness  of  labour  in 
the  direct  or  indirect  production  of  the  commodities  used  by 
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the  labourer ;  aiid,  in  the  second  pkce^  on  the  proportion  of 
the  nnmber  of  persons  direedy  or  indireetty  employed '  la 
the  production  of  things  fbr  the  use  of  labourers  to  the  trhote 
number  of  labouring  famiEes.  7fae  productiveness  given, 
it  depends  on  the  proportion.  The  proportion  given,  it  depends 
on  the  productiveness.  If  we  suppose  two  communities  each 
containing  100,  labouring  families,  if  in  each  country  75  are 
employed  in  producing  commodities  for  the  whole  number,  and 
25  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  master,  the  comparative  wages  in 
each  must  depend  on  the  productiveness  of  labour.  If  m  the 
one  a  year's  labour  of  one  fiimily  produces  commodities  ^r 
labourers  which  we  will  call  four  quarters  of  whedt,  -and  in  the- 
other  only  two  quarters,  wages  will  be  three  quarters  in-  the 
one,  and  only  one  quarter  and  a  half  in  the  other.  But  if  in 
each  community  a  year's  labour  produces  four  quartets  of  wheats 
but  in  the  one  seventy-five  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  number,  and  in  the  other  only  fifty,  wages  will  again-  be 
three  in  the  one  and  only  two  in  the  other.  We  say  directly  t)r 
indirectly  employed,  because,  in  a  commercial  country^  a  large 
portion  of  the  commodities  used  by  labourers  is  obtained  indirectify 
by  exchange.  A  Nottingham  lace-maker  dote  not  directly  eoU'^ 
tribute  to  the  stock  of  commodities  constituting  wages,  since  no 
labouring  man  uses  laoe ;  but  he  does  indirectly  so  far  as  that 
lace  is  exported  in  e!xchange  for  sugar  or  tobacco  for  his  use. 

The  causes  which  promote  the  productiveness  of  labour  Mn 
Mill  has  discussed  fully  and  satisfactoxily  in  the  seventh,  eighth^ 
and  ninth  chapters  of  his  first  book.  They  may  be  summed 
up  as  consisting  of  the  personal  character  of  the  labours,  hia 
corporeal,  inteUectual,  and  moral  qualities,  the  degree  in  which 
he  IS  assisted  by  capital,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  with  which 
he  is  allowed  to  direct  his  industry. 

The  causes  which  affect  the  proportion  of  persons  employed 
in  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  labourers  to  the  whole 
number  of  labouring  fitmilies,  are,  as  we  have  said,  omitted  by 
him ;  and  yet  are  eminently  entitled  to  consideration,  since  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  labourers  of  every  civilised  cora«» 
munity  is  employed  in  producing  not  for  their  own  use,  but  for 
others.  The  purposes  to  which  their  labour  may  be  thus  diverted 
are  three.  Production  for  the  use  of  the  landlords  of  the  coun-  ' 
try ;  for  the  use  of  the  government ;  and  for  the  use  of  tho 
capitalists*  In  other  words,  instead  of  producing  what  is  to  be 
consumed  as  wages,  they  may  be  employed  in  producing  what 
is  to  be  consumed  as  rent,  as  taxes,  or  as  profits. 

The  first  of  these  employments,  however,  when  not  the  result 
of  a  scarcity  occasioned  by  oppressive  or  fraudulent  legblation^ 


d)9e8.  not  really  dimiiUAh  the  fund  diatributed  a$  wages.  Rent  is 
the  creaiioi^  <tf  aoi^e  appn)pi;iated  natural  agenta  of  extraordinary 
]»pd«i^veae80»  The  laljourers  eoiployed  by  the  owners  of 
thoae  natural  ageqta  draw,  their  sphsistence,  therefore,  i\ot  out 
of  the  cpivmon  nind»«uch  as  it  ^uld  be  if  no  such  ni^^iusal  agenit 
existed,  but  wholly  ouli  of  the  extj»i  fwd  arisiqg.from  its  exist- 
ence. .  If  with  the  growth  ^  rent,  a.  corresponding  .papulation  ta 
to  he  employed  by  it  has:  grown  np^  it  neither  increases  nor 
(^minishes  tlie  f o^d  for  the  piwitienaQce  of  labourers.  If  such 
<^  popnlation  has  not  grown  up,  ;r6nt  increaJses  that  fund. 

,^o  £ur  as  the  expenfi9  of  gove^ng  a  country  is  supported  by 
taxes  laid  on  its  JhindioixU  or  on  its  capitalists,  the  lahourers  are 
not  directly,  conoeroed  in  ,it.  A  duty  on  wine  may  force  a 
landlord  or  a  nierchant  to  dismiss  a  footman ;  but  it  enables  the 
Qovemment  to  hire  a  soldier*  Bui  a  tax  impose^  on  the  com- 
modities consumed  by  the  kboureri  has  precisely  the  same  effect 
on  him  as  a  diminished  productiveness  of  labour:  —  the  tax  ia 
added  to  the  cost.'  If  a  tax  of  25  por  cent*  be  laid  on  porter^^ 
it  is  the  same  as  if  four  men  were  wanted  to  make  the  porter  ^ 
which  three  could  make  before :  the  only  difference  being  that  ' 
the  fourth  man,  instead  of  being  actually  enwloyed  in  making 
porter,  is  a  soldier  or  a  policeman.  Porter  rises  in  price ;  less 
is  consumed;  fewer  persons  are  employed  in  making  it;  and  the 
labour  thus  set.  free  is  taken  up  by  the  Goven^ment.  The 
result  is  the  same  if  the  labourer  is  directly  taxed,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  poll-tax.  Expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ie 
Wgmented ;  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  it  is  decreased;  and  a 
corresponding  change  of  production  follows* ) 

The  proportion  which  the  nmnber  of  labourers  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  capitalists  bears  to  the  number  of  those  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers  —  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of 
profit  to  wages  —  depends  on  two  causes*  First,  on  Uie  rate  of 
profit  for  a  given  period  of  advance,  and  secondly  on  the  average 
period  of  advance.  And  these  are  generally  antagonist  causes, 
where  capital  compared  with  labourers  is  scanty  the  rate  of 
profit  is  generally  high,  but  the  period  of  advance  short  In 
rich  countries  the  rate  is  low,  but  the  period  long.  If  in  China 
the  average  rate  be  thirty  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  average 
period  of  advance  one  year,  a  commodity  on  which  100/.  has 
been  expended  in  wages  sells  for  130Z. ;  and,  leaving  rent  and 
taxation  out  of  the  question,  of  every  130  labourers  100  are 
employed  in  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
130,  and  thirty  in  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  capitalists. 
The  same  result  would  follow  in  England,  if  the  average  rate  of 
profit  were  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  average  period  of 
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adyanoe  rather  lew  than  three  years.  As  a  country  advances 
in  ciyilisation,  though  the  rate  of  profit  has  a  tendency  to  dinii^ 
nish,  the  total  amount  of  profit,  and  therefore  the  proportion  of 
labourers  employed  to  provide  the  consumption  of  capitalists  to 
those  employed  to  provide  the  consumption  of  labonrersy  is  con-* 
stantly  increaong.  First,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
eapitd,  and  secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  prolong-^ 
ation  of  the  period  of  its  advance.  The  apparent  loss  to  the 
labouring  islasses  may  be,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced, 
first  by  the  increased  productiveness  which  capital  gives  to 
labour,  secondly,  by  the  greater  steadiness  of  employment,  and 
thirdly,  by  the  means  given  to  the  labourer  to  become  himself  a 
capitfllist.  And  to  be  so  he  need  not  cease  to  be  a  labourer. 
A  well-furnished  residence,  a  good  stock  of  clothes  and  linen, 
good  tools  and  a  year's  income  in  a  Savings*  Bank,  form  together 
no  inconsiderable  capital.  And  these  (in  ordinarily  good 
seasons)  may  be  accumulated  in  a  few  years,  by  any  well  con-* 
ducted  family  in  our  manufacturing  districts. 

We  have  been  seduced  into  this  long  discussion,  partly  by  its 
interest,  and  partly  by  feeling  that  it  is  wanting  to  Mr.  Mill's 
theory  of  wages.  To  that  theory  we  now  return.  We  ended 
by  quoting  his  statement,  that  wherever  population  is  not  kept 
down  by  the  prudence,  either  of  individuds  or  of  the  state,  it  is 
kept  dovm  by  starvation  or  disease.  A  proposition  from  which 
we  see  no  escape. 

Mr.  Mill  sketches  rapidly  some  of  the  checks  opposed  to 
population  by  the  government,  in  many  parts  of  Europe :  he  then 
alludes  to  those  which  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  skilled 
artizans,  in  England  impose  on  themselves :  and  he  ends  by 
expressing  regret  as  to  the  state,  and  fear  as  to  the  prospects,  of 
our  agricultural  labourers,  ^-^  to  which  it  is  painful  to  give  our 
concurrence,  yet  impossible  to  refuse  it :  -^ 

*  In  the  case,'  he  says,  '  of  the  common  agricultural  labourer,  the 
checks  to  population  may  almost  be  considered  as  non-existent.  If 
the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital  there  employed,  by  which 
the  factory  operatives  are  maintained  at  their  present  average  rate 
of  wages,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also  absorb 
a  great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population,  there 
seems  no  reason,  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people,  why  they  should 
not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the  Irish;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I  do  not  say  fall  off,  but  even 
cease  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  in  reserve  fot  us;  especially 
considering  how  much  the  Irish  themselves  contribute  to  it  by 
migrating  to  this  country  and  underbidding  its  native  inhabitants. 
"Without  carrying  our  anticipations  forward  to  such  a  calamity,  the 
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existing  condition  of  the  labourers  of  some  of  the  most  exdusiveir 
agricultural  counties, — Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, — is  sufficiently  painful  to  contemplate.  The 
labourers  of  these  counties,  with  large  families,  and  seven  or  perhaps 
eight  shillings  for  their  weekly  wages  when  in  full  employment,  have 
lately  become  one  of  the  stock  objects  of  popular  compassion :  it  is 
time  that  they  had. the  benefit  abo  of  some  application  of  common 
sense. 

*  Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather  than  common  sense  is  the  genius 
that  usually  presides  over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ;  and  while 
there  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and  a 
ready  disposition  to  admit  claims  in  them  upon  the  good  offices  <^ 
other  people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal  unwillingness  to  face  the 
real  difficulty  of  their  pqisition,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions 
which  nature  has  made  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  their 
physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  lamen- 
tations over  its  wretchedness,  denunciations  of  all  who  are  supposed 
to  be  indifferent  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or  another  for  improving 
it,  were  in  no  country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so  rife  as  at 
present :  but  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  totally  the  law  of 
wages,  or  to  dismiss  it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as  '*  hard- 
^*  hearted  Malthusianism  ;"  as  if  it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more 
hardhearted  to  tell  human  beings  that  they  may,  than  that  they 
may  not,  call  into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who  are  sure  to  be 
miseraUe,  and  most  likely  to  be  depraved. 

^It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  working  classes  themselves  should 
cherish  error  on  this  subject.  They  obey  a  common  propensity,  in 
laying  the  blame  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the  responsibility  of 
providing  remedies^  on  any  shoulders  but  their  own.  They  must 
be  above  the  average  level  of  humanity  if  they  chose  the  more 
disagreeable  opinion;  when  nearly  all  their  professed  teachers,  both  in 
their  own  and  in  every  other  class,  either  silently  reject  or  noisily 
declaim  against  it.  The  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  poverty  seems 
to  answer  nobody's  peculiar  purpose.  Those  who  share  the  growing 
and  certainly  well-grounded  discontent,  with  the  place  filled  and  the 
part  performed  in  society  by  what  are  called  the  higher  classes,  seem 
to  think  that  acknowledging  the  necessary  dependence  of  wages  on 
population  is  removing  some  blame  from  those  classes,  and  acquitting 
them  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  doing  so  little  for  the  people ; 
as  if  anything  they  could  do,  either  in  their  present  relation  to  them 
or  in  any  other,  could  be  of  permanent  use  to  the  people  in  their 
material  interests,  unless  grounded  on  a  recognition  of  all  the  facts 
on  which  their  condition  depends.  '  To  this  class  of  opponents,  the 
accidents  of  personal  politics  have  latterly  added  nearly  the  whole 
effective  literary  strength  of  the  party  who  proclaim  themselves 
conservative  of  existing  social  arrangements.  Any  one  with  whom 
the  cause  of  the  poor  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  pretence  or  a  mere 
freak  of  sensibility,  must  contemplate  with  unfeigned  bitterness  the 
conduct,  during  ten  important  years,  of  a  Ini^e  portion  of  the  Tory 
party,  including  nearly  all  its  popular  organs,  who  have  studiously 
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fostered  tibe  pr^udices  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  democracy^ 
on  the  points  on  whieh  democratic  opinion  is  most  liable  to  be 
dange]^)usl7  wrong,  for  the  paltry  advantage  of  turning  into  a  handle 
of  popular  declamation  against  their  Whig  riyals,  an  enactment  most 
salutaiy  in  piin(9i^  in  which  their  own  par^  had  concurred,  but 
of  whidi  those  rivala  were  almost  accidentally  the  nominal  anthors.'* 

Mr.  Mill  then  considers  the  popular  remedies  for  insufficient 
wagesj  such  as  public  works,  dlowance,  and  allotments  —  and 
dismisses  them  with  merited  contempt. 

'  No  remedies,*  he  says  truly,  '  for  low  wages  have  the  smallest 
chance  of  being  efficacious^  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  people.  While  these  are  unaffected,  any 
eontriyance,  even  if  successful,  for  temporarily  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reins  by  which  popu- 
lation  was  previously  curbed,  and  could  only,  therefore,  continue 
to  produce  its  effect  if,  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were 
compelled  to  foUow  at  an  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together ;  and  whenever  it  stopped 
!t  would  leave  the  country  with  an  increased  number  of  the  poorest 
class,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  except  the  poorest,  or,  if  it 
continued  long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For  "  to  this  complexion 
**  must  come«t  last"  all  social  arrangements  which  remove  the  natural 
checks  to  population  without  substituting  any  others. 

'  By  what  means  then  is  poverty  to  be  contended  against  ?  How 
is  the  etil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expedients  usually 
recommended  lor  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  to  it,  can  no  others 
be  thought  of?  Can  political  economy  do  nothing,  but  only  object 
to  everything,  and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

*  If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  have  a  needful,  but 
would  have  a  melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which 
they  have  no  interest,  and  therefore  feel  no  interest ;  drudging  from 
early  morning  tiU  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies ;  without  re- 
sources either  in  mind  or  feelings ;  tmtaught,  for  they  cannot  be 
better  taught  than  fed ;  selfish,  for  aU  their  thoughts  are  required  for 
themselves  ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizens  and  members 
of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and  for  what  others  have ;  I  know 
not  what  tiiere  is  which  should  make  a  person,  with  any  ci^iacity  of 
reason,  concern  himself  about  the  destinies  qf  the  human  race.  There 
would  be  no  wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extricating  from  life,  with' 
Epicurean  indifference,  as  much  personal  satisfaction  for  himself  and 
those  with  whom  he  sympathises,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to 
any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning  bustie  of  so-called  civilised  exist- 
ence roll  by  unheeded.*  t 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Mill  finds  it  easier  to  point  out 
the  evil  than  the  remedy. 

The  ultimate  remedy  is  indeed  obvious :  it  is  an  effective 
national  Education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes ;  an 
education  which  will  teach  them  what  is  the  conduct  on  which 
their  welfare  depends^  and  wiU  accustom  them  to  subject  passion 
to  reason.  But  he  is  forced  to  add,  that,  *  Education  is  not 
'*  compatible  with  extreme  poverty.  It  is  impossible  effectually 
'  to  teach  an  indigent  population ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 

*  those  feel  the  value  of  comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or 
^  those  appreciate  the  wretchedness  of  a  precarious  subsistence, 
'  who  have  been  made  reckless  by  always  living  from  hand  to 

*  mouth.  Individuals  often  struggle  upwards  into  a  condition 
^  of  ease ;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  a  whole 
'  people  is  to  maintain  themselves  in  it ;  and  improvement  in 
^  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  mass  of  unskilled  day- 
r'  labourers  will  be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means  can  be  con* 
•*  trived  of  raising  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort, 
^  and  maintaining  them  in  it,  until  a  new  generation  grows  up.'* 

Towards  effecting  this  object,  Mr.  Mm  thinks  that  there  are 
two  resources  available,  —  a  great  national  Colonisation,  and 
settling  the  Waste  lands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
peasant  proprietors.  But  these  plans  are  among  the  subjects 
which  we  must  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  indeed,  we  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Mill  should  waste  his  time  in  devising  remedies  for  ma- 
terial evils,  while  he  leaves  unnoticed  the  moral  evil  firom  which 
all  the  material  evils  flow.  Admitting  fixity  of  tenure,  outdoor 
relief,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  or  gratuitous  emigration  to 
be  as  practicable  in  execution  and  as  beneficial  in  tendency  as 
the  wildest  theorist  proclaims  them,  still,  wUle  the  Catholic 
clergy  remain  unprovided  for,  while  those  who  ought  to  restrain 
the  people  are  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  support,  while 
their  subsistence  depends  on  their  influence,  and  their  influence 
on  their  adopting  the  passions  and  the  antipathies  of  their  flocks ; 
while  we  create  in  every  parish  an  enemy  whom  our  injustice 
and  bigotry  have  degraded,  embittered,  and  stren^hened,  what 
can  be  the  best  effect  of  topical  remedies,  but  to  skin  over  sores 
which,  in  a  thoroughly  distempered  body,  can  never  be  healed  ? 
While  the  priests  are  unpaid,  to  expect  real  improvement  in 
Ireland  is  childishness.  The  1,500,000  new  proprietors  whom 
Mr.  Milt  hopes  to  draft  off  to  independence  and  comfort,  and 
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the  1,500,000  successors  whom  that  drafting  off  will  call  into 
existence,  while  they  are  the  tools  of  a  hostile  priesthood,  will 
be  the  enemies  of  the  law,  and  the  enemies  of  the  social  order 
which  depends  on  the  law — in  short,  will  resemble,  except  in 
courage,  the  anarchists  of  Paris. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  Wages,  that  we  must  dismiss  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  of  the  theory  of  Profit  and  of  Rent,  with  the 
single  remark  that  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Kicardo. 

The  third  book,  on  Exchange,  contains  the  doctrines  of  value, 
of  money,  and  of  international  trade.  To  give  even  the  most 
meagre  outline  that  would  be  intelligible  of  Mr.  MilFs  views  on 
these  extensive  and  complicated  subjects,  would  far  exceed  the 
little  space  that  remains  to  us.  We  therefore  paas  over  this 
book  alt(^ther. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  book,  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  on  Production  and  Distribution.  We  have 
seen  that,  as  respects  England,  Mr.  Mill  is  not  an  encouraging 
prophet  We  have  seen  that  he  considers  the  habits  and  senti- 
ments of  our  agricultural  population,  perverted  as  they  have 
been  by  the  abuses  of  the  old  poor  law,  and  by  the  ignorance 
and  faction  of  their  superiors,  to  be  driving  them  rapidly  to  a 
9tate  of  almost  Irish  poverty  ;  and  that  his  hopes  rest  on 
remedies,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  diffusion  of  real  education, 
are  resbted  by  the  sectarian  prejudices  and  impracticable  temper 
both  of  churchmen,  and  of  dissenters ;  while  others,  such  as  a 
foreign  and  home  colonisation  sufficient  to  raise  to  a  higher 
level  of  comfort  the  entire  bodv  of  unskilled  labourers,  require 
a  public  expenditure,  not  perhaps  beyond  the  public  means, 
but  certainly  at  present  far  exceeding  the  public  will.  But 
though  gloomy  as  an  Englishman,  he  is  sanguine  as  a  cosmo- 
polite. In  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  all  others 
as  they  come  within  the  influence  of  those  leading  countries,  he 
sees  a  progressive  movement,  which  continues  with  little  inter- 
mission from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation : 
a  progress  in  wealth,  an  advance  in  material  prosperity :  — 

*  Of  the  features,'  he  says  *  which  characterise  this  progressive 
economical  movement  of  civilised  nations,  that  which  first  excites 
attention,  through  its  intimate  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
production,  is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend, 
the  unlimited  growth  of  man's  power  over  nature.' 

'Another  change,  which  has  always  hitherto  characterised,  and 
will  assuredly  continue  to  characterise,  the  progress  of  civilised 
society,  is  a  continual  increase  of  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  people  of  every  country  in  Europe,  the  most  backward  as  well  as 
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the  most  advanced,  are,  in  each  generation,  better  protected  against 
the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  anoUier.  They  are  also,  in  every 
generation,  better  protected,  either  by  institutions  or  by  manners  and 
opinion,  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  Grovernment. 
Taxation  in  all  European  countries  grows  less  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 
both  in  itself  and  in  the  manner  of  levying  it.  Wars,  and  the  de- 
struction they  cause,  are  now  confined,  in  almost  every  country,  to 
those  distant  and  outlying  possessions  at  which  it  comes  into  contact 
with  savages.' 

^  The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
arts,  combined  with  the  greater  security  of  property,  and  greater 
freedom  in  disposing  of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the  civilisation 
of  modern  nations,  and  with  the  more  extensive  and  more  skilful  em- 
ployment of  the  joint  stock  principle,  afford  space  and  scope  for  an 
indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  production,  and  for  the  increase  of 
population  which  is  its  ordinary  accompaniment  That  the  growth 
of  population  will  overpass  the  increase  of  production,  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep  pace  with  it, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  any  real  improvement  in  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  people.'  * 

This  passage  must  have  been  written  in  1847.  And  already, 
when  we  gaze  with  terror  and  pity  at  tlie  wickedness  and  folly  of 
the  people  of  Paris,  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of 
Berlb,  at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Vienna, 
at  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Prague,  at  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people  of  Kome,  at  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  the  people  and  of  the  sovereign  of  Naples,  at  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  the  wars  which  have  been  desolating 
South  America  during  the  last  thirty  years.  North  America 
during  the  lost  three  years,  and  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
during  the  last  six  months,  it  is  not  easy,  surely,  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  every  civilised  country  are  in  each  generation 
better  protected  agtunst  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  an- 
other! Never  were  public  rights  and  private  rights,  inter- 
national law  and  municipal  law,  so  widely  or  so  shamelessly 
trampled  upon,  as  during  the  few  months  that  have  passed  since 
these  lines  must  have  been  written.  And  what  makes  our 
prospects  more  formidable  is  the  steady  increase  in  strength 
of  the  democratic  element ;  and,  concurrent  with  that  increase, 
and  apparently  dependent  on  it,  the  increased  malignity  of 
international  hate,  and  the  increased  rapacity  of  national  am- 
bition. Almost  everywhere  the  people  becomes  year  after  year 
more  powerful ;  and,  almost  everywhere,  with  its  power  grow 
its  evU  passions. 

As  the  consequences,  or  rather  the  accompaniments,  of  the 
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progress  of  ciTiHsationy  Mr.  Mill  anticipates  an  increase  of  rentj 
an  increase  of  the  amount  of  wages  estimated  in  manufactured 
commodities,  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  wages  estimated  in  raw 
produce,  and,  occasioned  by  this  increased  cost  of  wages,  a 
diminishing  rate  of  pr6fit ;  a  diminution  which,  though  checked 
from  time  to  time  by  improvement  in  production,  and  by  the 
destruction  or  exportation  of  capital,  idways  tends  to  oring 
society  to  the  stationary  state  in  which  profits  are  so  low  that 
the  motive  to  furtiher  accumulation  is  suspended. 

This  stationary  state  has  been  the  terror  of  economists,  from 
Adam  Smith  down  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch.  Mr.  Mill  looks  forward 
to  it,  not  only  without  apprehension,  but  with  pleasure. 

*  There  is  room,'  he  says,  ^  in  the  world  no  doubt,  and  even  in  old 
countries,  for  an  immense  increase  of  population,  supposing  the  arts 
of  life  to  go  on  improving,  and  capital  to  increase.  But,  although  it 
may  be  innocuous,  I  coiifess  I  see  very  little  reason  for  desiring  it. 
The  density  of  population  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  obtain,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  all  the  advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of 
social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  more  populous  countries,  been 
attained.  A  population  may  be  too  crowded,  though  all  be  amply 
supplied  with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  kept 
perforce  at  all  times  in  the  presence  of  his  species.  A  world  from 
which  solitude  is  extirpated,  is  a  very  poor  ideal.  Solitude,  in  the 
sense  of  being  often  alone.  Is  essential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  or 
of  character ;  and  solitude,  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  are  not  only 
good  for  the  individual,  but  which  society  could  ill  do  without.  Nor 
IS  there  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  world  with  nothing 
left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature  ;  with  every  rood  of  land 
brought  into  cultivation  which  is  capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture  ploughed  up  ;  all 
quadrupeds  or  birds  which  are  not  domesticated  for  man's  use  exter- 
minated as  his  rivals  for  food ;  every  hedgerow  or  superfluous  tree 
rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower 
could  grow  without  being  eradicated .  as  a  weed,  in  the  name  of  im« 
proved  agriculture.  If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great  portion  of  its 
pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  things  that  the  unlimited  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  would  extirpate  from  it,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but  not  a  better  or  a  happier  popu- 
lation, I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  they  will  be 
content  to  be  stationary,  long  before  necessity  compels  them  to  it.'  * 

The  last  and  not  the  least  important  portion  of  Mr.  Mill's 
work  is  the  fifth  book,  ^  On  the  Influence  of  Government.'  In  the 
first  chapter  he  raises  the  question,  never  more  interesting  than 
at  present,  what  is  the  proper  limit  to  the  functions  and  to  the 
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i^eacy  of  G<oveTnment  ?  Is  it  true  that  GoTemiiientB  ought  to 
confine  themiselves  to  afiiMrding  protection  agtdnst  force  and  frauds 
and  that,  these  two  things  apart,  people  should  be  free  agents, 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  while  the;^  practise  no 
violence  or  deception  to  the  injury  of  others,  entitled  to  do  as 
they  like,  without  being  molested  or  restricted  by  judges  and 
legiislators  ?  And  he  answers  this  question  by  another :  Whjr 
should  the  people  be  protected  by  their  Grovemment,  that  is  by 
their  own  collective  strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and 
not  against  other  evils,  except  that  the  expediency  is  more 
obvious? 

The  strong  argument  for  restricting  the  functions  of  Govern'^ 
ment  to  the  mere  duty  of  afibrding  to  its  subjects  protection 
againBt  foreignera  by  war  or  by  negotwtion,  and  agaii»t  one 
another  by  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  is 
that  this  is  the  field  in  which  the  interference  of  Government 
is  not  only  obviously  the  most  useful,  but  also  obviously 
the  least  dangerous.  A  Government  may  manage  ill  the 
foreign  affairs  of  a  nation ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
manage  them  better  than  would  be  done  by  the  people  them- 
selves. It  may  be  partial  in  its  administration  of  justice; 
but  it  will  be  more  impartial  than  each  man  would  be  if  he 
were  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  But  as  soon  as  it  exceeds 
this  narrow  limit,  as  soon  as  it  tries  to  make  men  not  merely 
eafe  but  happy,  as  soon  as  it  tries  to  impose  on  them  the  belief 
and  the  conduct  which  it  thinks  most  condudve  to  their  wel* 
fiure,  when  it  endeavours  to  force  them  to  get  rich,  and  if  it  fail 
in  that  tries  to  protect  them  from  the  evils  of  poverty,  —  these 
are  attempts  so  liable  to  fail,  indeed  to  do  worse  than  fail,  so 
liable  to  produce  results  precisely  opposite  to  those  intended  by 
the  legislator,  so  liable  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  he  proposes 
to  remedy,  and  to  introduce  others  which  would  not  nave 
arisen  without  Ins  rash  intervention,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  many  political  thinkers  have  believed  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  made.  But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  that  this  objection, 
in  its  largest  and  most  peremptory  sense,  cannot  be  supported* 
We  f^ree  with  him  that  there  is  absolutely  no  limit,  no  ex- 
ception, to  the  doctrine  of  expediency.  And  we  are  even  in* 
dined  to  disapprove  of  his  use  of  the  word  '  optional'  as  applied 
to  any  of  the  functions  of  Government.  As  soon  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  •expedient  that  a  Grovemment  should  perform 
any  functions,  it  must  also  be  its  right,  and  also  be  its  duty  to 
perform  them.  The  expediency  may  be  difficult  of  proof;  and 
until  that  proof  has  been  given  the  right  and  the  duty  do  not 
arise.     But  as  soon  as  tibie  proof  has  been  given,  they  ar^ 
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perfect.  It  is  true  that  in  such  matters  a  Grovemment  may 
make  mistakes.  It  may  believe  its  interference  to  be  useful 
where  it  is  really  mischievous.  There  is  no  Government 
which  does  not  make  such  mistakes ;  and  the  more  it  interferes 
the  more  liable  it  must  be  to  make  them.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  its  refusal  or  neglect  to  interfere  may  also  be  founded  on 
error.  It  may  be  passively  wrong  as  well  as  actively  wrong. 
The  advance  of  political  knowledge  must  diminish  these  errors ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  worst  of  errors  would  be  the 
general  admisMon  of  the  proposition  that  a  Grovemment  has  no 
right  to  interfere  for  any  purpose  except  for  that  of  affording 
protection ;  for  its  admission  would  prevent  our  profiting  by 
experience,  and  even  from  acquiring  it. 

We  have  therefore  said  that  we  dislike  the  word  optional  as 
applied  to  any  of  the  functions  of  Government.  Like  the  words 
<  boon 'or  'concession,'  it  seems  to  imply,  that  there  may  be 
useful  measures  which  the  Government  of  a  country  may  at  its 
discretion  adopt  or  reject.  But  we  approve  of  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Mill's  division  of  the  functions  of  Government  into  those  of 
which  the  expediency  is  acknowledged,  and  those  with  respect  to 
which  it  requires  proof.  The  discussion  of  the  former  class 
occupies  the  eight  following  chapters  of  this  book,  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusively. 

The  six  first  are  employed  on  Taxation.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  correctly  admitted  among  the  necessary  duties  of  all 
Governments.  A  Government  certainly  must  receive  a  revenue ; 
but  it  may  derive  it  from  a  great  landed  estate ;  or,  like  many 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  from  a  capital  lent  at  interest ;  or,  like 
Papal  Bome  in  the  flourishing  times  of  papacy,  from  tributes  paid 
by  foreigners.  This  remark,  however,  is  perhaps  hypercritical ; 
since  in  all  great  nations,  and  in  all  ordinary  states  of  society, 
the  Government  must  depend  for  its  revenue  on  the  contributions 
of  its  own  subjects,  and  must  draw  it  from  them  by  taxation. 
Mr.  Mill's  treatise  on  taxation,  for  though  condensed  into  about 
ninety  pages  it  is  the  outline  of  a  complete  work,  is  a  tempting 
subject  for  comment  It  contains  much  that  is  original ;  much 
which  we  cordially  approve;  and  not  a  little  from  which  we  more 
or  less  confidently  dissent  But  we  had  rather  leave  it  untouched 
than  give  of  it  the  inadequate  view  for  which  we  now  have  room. 
For  me  same  reason  we  pass  over  the  chapters  on  Inheritance, 
on  Partnership,  on  Insolvency,  on  Protection  to  Native  Industry, 
on  Usury,  on  Monopolies,  and  on  Combinations,  and  proceed  to 
the  last  chapter  of  the  work,  that  *  On  the  Grounds  and  Limits  of 
*  the  Non-interference  Principle,'  in  which  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to 
'  examine  in  the  most  general  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
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<  can  be  considered^  what  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  evils 

<  or  inconveniences  of  Government  interference. ' 

He  begins  by  the  limits  and  the  objections.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  he  exempts  from  the  interference  of  Grovernment  all  that 
part  of  human  conduct  which  concerns  only  the  life,  whether 
inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual,  and  does  not  affect  the 
interests  of  others,  or  affects  them  only  through  the  moral 
influence  of  example. 

'  Even  in  those  portions, '  he  adds,  *  of  conduct  which  do 
'  affect  the  interests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case 

*  always  lies  upon  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibitions.     It  is  not 

*  a  merely  constructive  or  presumptive  injury  to  others,  which 
'  will  justify  the  interference  of  £aw  with  individual  freedom. 
'  To  be  prevented  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to,  or  from 

*  acting  according  to  one's  own  judgment  of  what  is  desirable,  is 
*'  not  only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends,  pro  tantOy  to  starve 
'  the  development  of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
^  faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ;  and  unless  the  conscience 

*  of  the  individual  goes  freely  with  the  legal  restraint,  it  par^ 
'  takes,  either  in  a  great  or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degradation 

*  of  slavery.  Scarcely  any  degree  of  utility,  short  of  absolute 
'  necessity,  will  justify  a  prohibitory  regulation,  unless  it  can  be 
'  made  to  recommend  itself  to  the  general  conscience ;  unless 

*  persons  of  ordinary  good  intentions  either  believe  already,  or 
^  can  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  prohibited  is  a  thing 
'  which  they  ought  not  to  wish  to  do.'  * 

Even  within  its  proper  sphere,  the  conduct  of  individuals  by 
which  others  are  directly  affected,  he  opposes  to  the  action  of 
Government  three  great  objections.  First,  that  every  additional 
function  assumed  by  the  Government  of  a  country  increases  its 
direct  authority,  and,  what  is  more  formidable,  its  influence ;  a 
danger  which  Mr.  Mill  does  not  think  lessened  by  popular 
institutions.  *  Experience,'  he  says, '  proves  that  the  depositaries 
^  of  power,  who  are  mere  delegates  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  a 
^  majority,  are  quite  as  ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count 
« on  popular  support)  as  any  organs  of  oligarchy  to  assume 

*  arbitrary  power,  and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberties  of  private 
^  life.  The  public  collectively  is  abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not 
'  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests,  but  its  abstract 
^  opinions,  and  even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon  individuals. 
^  And  our  present  civilisation  tends  so  strongly  to  make  the 
'  power  of  persons  acting  in  masses  the  only  substantial  power  in 

*  society,  that  there  never  was  more  necessity  for  surrounding 
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^  iticUvidqal  indepttdenee  of  thought,  spe6ch>  and  conduct,  with 
^  the  most  powerful  defencee;  in-  order  to  maintain  that  originality 
^of  mind  and  individuality  of  character,  which  are  the  only 
^  aource  of  any  real  progrea8,.and  of  meet  of  the.  qualities  whicb 

<  make  the  human  race  mudh  superior  to  any  herd  of  animals.'  * 
:  A  second  general  objection  is,  that  every  new  public  office  is  a 
£cesh  .occupation  imposed  upon  a  body  already  overcharged  withi 
duties.  But  he  answers  that  this  inconvenience,  though  real  and 
serioufl^  results  much  more  from  the  bad  organisation  of  Govern- 
mentor  than  from  the  extent  or  variety  of  the  duties  undertaken 
by  them;  and  that  it  would  be  rediioed  to  a  very  manageable 
compass  by  a  proper  distribution  <yf  functions  between  the  central 
wd  local  officers  of  Government,  and  the  division  of  the  central 
body  into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments. 

...  A  third  general  objection  is  the  general  inferiority  of  Grovem-' 
ment  agency.  ^  All  the  facilities,'  says  Mr.  Mill, '  which  a  Govern-- 
^  m^nt  enjoys  of  aecess  to  information,  all  the  means  which  it 
'  possesses  of  remunerating,  and  therefore  of  commanding  the  best 
^.  available  talent  in  the  imirket,  are  not  an  equivalent  for  the  one 

<  great  disadvantege  of  an  inferior  interest  in  the  result.'  f 

This  again  is  an  objection  which  diminishes  with  the  progress 
of  improvement.  In  proportion  as  men  owe  to  their  merit  their 
selection  for  public  office  and  their  advancement,  and  in  proper^ 
tion  as  a  h^her  standard  of  morality  teaches  them  that  to 
defraud  the  public  of  their  time  or  of  their  attention,  is  as  dis-* 
honest,  and  therefore  as  dishonourable^  as  to  plunder  it  of  mere 
money — will  the  zeal,  activity,  and  intelligenoe  with  which  men 
liorve  the  state  approach  the  intelligence,  activity,  and  zeal 
with  which  they  serve  themselves.  No  one  who  compares  the 
state  of  the  public  service  now,  and  at  the  begiuning  of  ihe 
century,  can  doubt  that  we  are  making  great  advances  in  thia 
direction.  Where  do  we  see  men  act  in  their  own  concerns  with 
more  zeal  or  more  diligence,  with  more  disregard  of  ease,  or 
comfort,  or  health,  than  the  officers  employed  by  the  Govern"' 
ment  in  the  relief  of  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847  ? 

Mr»  Mill  has  reserved  for  the  last  what  he  considers,  and  we 
consider,  the  greatest  olgection  to  the  extension  of  Government 
interference,  its  tendency  to  keep  the  people  in  leading  strings; 
and  to  deprive  them  of  llie  power  to  manage  their  own  common 
afl&urs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  practice  without  which  the  artd 
of  administration  cannot  be  acquired.  ^A  people,'  he  says 
most  truly,  *  with  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  action 
^  for  acoUective  interest,  who  look  habitually  to  their  Government 
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^  to  cotnmand  or  piompt  them  in  all  matters  of  joint  concern^ 
*  ifho  expect  to  have  everything  done  for  them  except  what  can 
^  be  made  an  affair  of  habit  or  routine,  have  tilieir  faculties  only 
<  half  developed.'  When  we  have  been  examining  the  high 
oiganisation  of  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  an  enlightened 
central  authority  educates  the  people,  provides  their  roads  and 
public  buildings,  directs  their  industry,  keeps  them  to.  their 
hereditary  trades  and  to  their  hereditary  abodes,  and  thdr 
hereditary  sects,  thinks  for  them,  in  short,  in  all  public  and  m 
almost  all  private  matters,  we  are  sometimes  disagreeably  struck 
by  the  contrast  of  the  rude  local  administration  of  England,  with 
its  narrow-minded  prejudices,  its  jobbing  and  its  negligence* 
But  to  this  centralisation  is  to  be  ascrib^  the  childishness  and 
sluggishness  of  most  continental  populations  in  qniet  times ;  and 
the  madness  which  seems  to  seize  them  if  the  central  power  once 
drops  the  reins.  From  nnreflecting  obedience  and  torpor,  they 
]pa9s  at  once  to  equally  unreflecting  rebellion,  civil  war,  and 
loreign  war. 

Mr.  Mill  believes,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  evils  of 
excessive  centralisation  are  not  diminished  by  the  popular  origin 
of  the  central  power. 

'  A  democratic  constitution,'  he  says,  '  not  supported  by  de^ 
mocratic  institutions  in  detail,  but  confined  to  the  central 
government,  not  only  is  not  political  freedom,  but  often  creates 
a  spirit  precisely  the  reverse;  carrying  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  in  society  the  desire  and  ambition  of  political  domination. 
In  some  countries,  the  desire  of  the  people  is  for  not  being 
tyrannised  over ;  but  in  others  it  is  merely  for  an  equal  chance 
to  every  body  of  tyrannising.  Unhappily  this  last  state  of  the 
desires  is  fully  as  natural  to  mankind  as  the  former ;  and  in 
many  of  the  conditi(ms,  even  of  civilised  humanity,  is  far  more 
largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as  the  people  are  accustomed 
to  manage  their  affairs  by  their  own  active  intervention,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  the  government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
repelling  tyranny,  rather  than  to  tyrannising;  while  in  propor- 
tion as  ^1  real  initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the  government, 
and  individuals  habitually  feel  and  act  as  under  its  peipetual 
tutelage,  popular  institutions  develop  in  them,  not  the  desire 
of  freedom,  but  an  unmeasured  appetite  for  place  and  power; 
diverting  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  country  from  its 
principal  business,  to  a  wretched  competition  for  the  selfish 
prizes  and  the  petty  vanities  of  office.'* 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  in  the  work  which  appears 
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to  have  been  written  after  the  24tli  of  February.  We  believe 
that  it  contains  the  kej  to  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent 
events  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Naples,  in  Vienna,  in  Prague,  and 
in  Frankfort  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
written  after  those  occurrences,  it  is  a  remarkable  condensation; 
if  before,  it  is  a  striking  prophecy. 

Mr.  Mill  now  proceeds  to  the  second  part  of  his  task,  the 
discussion  of  the  cases  in  which  some  of  these  objections  are 
absent,  and  others  are  overruled  by  counter-considerations  of 
still  greater  importance. 

The  first  exception  from  the  general  rule  of  non-interference, 
comprehends  the  cases  in  which  the  interest  and  judgment  of 
the  consumer  are  not  a  sufficient  security  for  the  goodness  of 
the  commodity.  The  example  which  he  gives  is  Education. 
In  this  instance  there  is  the  additional  ground  for  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  state,  that  the  consumer  is  a  bad  judge,  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  the  instruction  which  he  purchases,  but  also  of 
his  own  want  of  it  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Mill,  enforcing 
and  limiting  with  his  usual  power  of  argument,  of  discrimination, 
and  of  expression,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  the  poor  with 
elementary  secular  instruction,  has  left  unnoticed  a  question  of 
equal  importance,  and  far  more  difficult,  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  state  ought  to  supply  its  subjects  with  religious 
instruction.  We  regret,  not  to  see  weighed  in  his  delicate  scales, 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  voluntary  system,  and 
that  of  one  or  more  establishments.  We  should  like  to  have 
his  opinion,  whether  endowments  imply  articles  of  faith,  and 
articles  of  £uth  lead  to  indifference  or  hypocrisy ;  whether  the 
servility  of  a  hierarchy  be  compensated  by  its  loyalty,  or  the 
turbulence  of  sectarianism  by  its  independence  of  thought; 
whether  an  endowed  clergy  is  likely  to  have  more  influence 
over  the  educated  classes,  and  an  unendowed  one  over  the  bulk 
of  the  people ;  whether  the  one  is  likely  to  produce  numerous 
conflicting  sects,  animated  by  zeal  but  inflamed  by  intolerance, 
and  the  other  an  unreflecting  apathetic  uniformity. 

Mr.  Mill  next  takes  up  a  class  of  cases  where  there  is  no 
person  in  the  situation  of  a  consumer,  where  the  interest  which 
is  to  be  directed  and  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  controlled 
are  those  of  the  agent,  where,  in  short,  the  person  protected  is 

Protected  from  himself.  Any  interference  in  such  cases  must 
e  justified  by  circumstances  excepting  it  from  the  general  rule, 
that  most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more  intelligent  view  of 
their  own  interest  than  can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  an 
enactment  of  the  legislature,  or  pointea  out  in  the  particular  case 
by  a  public  functionary.     Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
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lunatics,  infants,  and  idiots  are  placed ;  and  such  is  the  case  of 
women,  according  to  much  modem  legislation  —  a  legislation 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Mill  strongly  disapproves. 

*  Another  exception,*  says  Mr.  Mill,  'to  the  doctrine  that  individuals 
are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  is  when  an  individual 
attempts  to  judge  irrevocably  now  what  will  be  best  for  his  interest 
at  some  future  and  distant  time.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  in« 
dividual  judgment  is  only  legitimate  where  the  judgment  is  grounded 
on  actual  and  especially  on  present,  personal  experience ;  not  where 
it  is  formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and  not  suffered  to  be  reversed 
even  after  experience  has  condemned  it.  When  persons  have  bound 
themselves  by  a  contract,  not  simply  to  do  some  one  thing,  but  to 
continue  doing  something  for  ever  or  for  a  prolonged  period,  without 
any  power  of  revoking  the  engagement,  the  presumption  which 
their  perseverance  in  that  course  of  conduct  would  otherwise  raise  in 
favour  of  its  being  advantageous  to  them,  does  not  exist ;  and  any 
such  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on  their  having  volun- 
tarily entered  into  the  contract,  perhaps  at  an  early  age,  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  undertook,  is  commonly  next  to  null. 
The  practical  maxim  of  leaving  contracts  free,  is  not  applicable  with- 
out great  limitations  in  case  of  engagements  in  perpetuity ;  and  the  law 
should  be  extremely  jealous  of  such  engagements ;  should  refuse  to 
sanction  them,  when  the  obligations  they  impose  are  such  as  the  con- 
tracting party  cannot  be  a  competent  judge  of :  if  it  ever  does  sanction 
them,  it  should  take  every  possible  security  for  their  being  contracted 
with  foresight  and  deliberation ;  and  in  compensation  for  not  per- 
mitting the  parties  themselves  to  revoke  their  engagement,  should 
grant  them  a  release  from  it,  on  a  sufficient  case  being  made  out 
before  an  impartial  authority.'  * 

The  contract  to  which  Mr.  Mill  here  alludes  is  obviously 
that  of  Marriage.  We  wish  that  he  had  explained  more 
distinctly  what.sort  of  case  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  authorise 
a  divorce.  That  a  serious  crime  committed  by  either  party 
ought  to  be  one  such  case,  will  perhaps  be  easily  admitted.  But 
if  we  advance  a  single  step  farther,  the  difficulties  become  enor- 
mous. That  nothing  short  of  actual  violence  should  enable  a  wife 
or  a  husband  to  escape  from  a  domestic  tyrant,  a  domestic  enemy, 
or  a  domestic  disgrace,  seems  revolting.  And  yet  if  we  go 
further,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  short  of  divorce  pour  income 
patibilite:  and  certainly  the  domestic  state  of  those  parts  of 
Germany  in  which  such  a  ground  of  divorce  is  sanctioned,  is 
not  attractive.  Marriage  there  takes  neither  the  man  nor  the 
woman  out  of  the  matrimonial  mai*ket.  Every  household  is 
in  danger  of  being  broken  up,  by  the  intrigues  of  some  man 
who  wishes  to  appropriate  the  w^ife,  or  of  some  woman  who 

»  VoL  ii.  p.  527. 
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thinks  that  she  ahould  like  to  many  the  husband.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  infeired  from  their  novels,  the  best  indications  of  the 
social  state  of  modem  nations ;  and  it  gives  to  their  writers  a 
great  advantage.  Our  novels  have  only  one  termination ;  s^nd 
though  the  path  may  wind,  the  reader  sees  it  always  before 
him.  A  Grerman  novel,  in  short,  now  begins  where  an  English 
one  ends.  The  plot  is  not  how  the  marriage  is  to  be  effected, 
but  how  it  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  so  many  hundred  ways  that  the  most  fertile  writer  need  not 
repeat  himself,  nor  can  the  most  experienced  reader  see  his  way. 

Another  exception  consists  of  tne  cases  in  which  the  magni- 
tude of  the  concern  makes  individual  agency  impracticable,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Railways  and  Gas-works.  Here  the  management 
must  necessarily  be  by  delegates ;  and  a  Government  officer  is 
likely  to  exhibit  as  much  dil^ence  and  as  much  intelligence  as 
a  director,  and  perhaps  greater  purity. 

Anoth^  exception  is  that  in  whidh  the  interference  of  law  is 
required,  not  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  individuals  respecting 
their  own  interest,  but  to  give  effect  to  that  judgment ;  they 
being  unable  to  give  effect  to  it  except  by  concert,  which  concert 
agtdn  cannot  be  effectual  unless  it  receives  validity  and  sanction 
from  the  law.  The  observance  of  Sundav  as  a  day  of  rest  is  an 
instance.  There  is  probably  no  institution  so  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  they  are  aware  of  it.  But  without  the 
assistance  of  law  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  enforce  it 
In  the  few  businesses  in  which  Sunday  trading  is  allowed,  every 
shop  is  open.  Though  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  body 
of  druggists  that  every  druggist's  shop  should  be  shut  on  Sunday, 
it  is  the  immediate  interest  of  every  individual  that  his  own 
shop  should  be  open.     And  the  result  is  that  none  are  closed. 

As  further  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  noninterference,  Mr.  Mill 
introduces  Poor  Laws  and  Colonisation.  His  discussion  of  each 
is  brief,  but  masterly.  Our  readers  will  readily  dispense  with 
our  dwelling  in  this  place  upon  either  of  them. 

The  last  exception  consists  of  the  cases  in  which  important 
public  services  are  to  be  performed  which  no  individual  is 
specially  interested  in  performing,  and  which  afford  no  adequate 
spontaneous  remuneration.  Such  are  voyages  of  discovery; 
and  such  are  often  the  services  performed  by  Commissioners  of 
inquiry. 

^  The  preceding  heads,*  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^  comprise  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  the  whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical  ma±im,  that 
the  business  of  society  can  be  best  performed  by  private  and  voluntary 
agency.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add,  that  the  intervention  of 
Government  cannot  always  practicaUy  stop  short  at  the  limit  which 
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defineis  the  caaes  intrinsicallj  suitable  for  it.  In  the  particular 
circQiD8t«nee8  of  a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely  anything, 
really  important  to  the  general  interest,  which  it  may  not  be  desirable, 
or  even  necessary,  that  the  Grovernment  should  take  upon  itself ;  not 
because  private  individuals  cannot  effectually  perform  it,  but  because 
they  vnll  not.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves  which  requires  large  means  and  combined  action ;  aU 
such  |hings  are  left  undone,  unless  done  by  the  state.  In  these 
^ases  V  good  government  will  give  its  aid  in  such  a  shape,  as  to 
encourage  and  nurture  any  rudiments  it  may  find  of  a  spirit  of 
individual  exertion.  It  Will  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles  and 
discouragements  to  voluntary  enterprise,  and  in  giving  whatever 
facilities  and  whatever  direction  and  guidance  may  be  necessary ; 
its  pecuniary  means  will  be  supplied,  when  practicable,  in  aid  of 
private  efforts  rather  than  in  suppression  of  them,  and  it  will  call 
into  play  its  machinery  of  rewards  and  honours  to  elicit  such  efforts. 
Government  aid,  when  given  merely  in  default  of  private  enterprise, 
should  be  so  given  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  course  of  education 
for  the  people  in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great  objects  by  individual 
energy  and  voluntary  cooperation.'* 

We  should  apolc^ise  for  the  great  length  of  this  article  if  we 
were  reviewing  an  ordinary  work.  But  Mr.  Mill's  book  is  not 
intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  to  be  thrown  aside 
when  that  purpose  has  been  attained.  It  ia  not  an  attempt  to 
advance  human  knowledge  in  one  direction^  to  be  superseded 
hereafter  by  more  comprehensive  treatises.  It  is  a  xiripLa  h  ail, 
a  magazine  of  truths  and  of  precepts  from  which  i^osophers 
(md  statesmen  will,  for  centuries  to  come,  draw  theory  and 
practice.  Long  as  this  article  is,  it  leaves  unnoidoed  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  treatise. 


Art.  U.  "^Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory^from  the 
Year  1769  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Lorf  Orford. 
Now  first  printed  from  original  MSS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  the  Right  Hon,  R.  Vernon  Smith,  JSf.  P.  In  two 
YoluiiieB.    London:  1848. 

I«  9 

T  wt)uld  be  no  easy  matter  to  say  anything  that  has  not  been 
said  ahfeady,  and  said  well,  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  works. 
The  charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  indeed,  were  never  denied 
by  any  one  capable  of  appredating  them :  he  is  confessedly  the 
most  attractive  of  anecdotensioBgers  in  print,  and  the  traits  of 
men  and  manners  embalmed  by  him  possess  a  lasting  interest  for 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  548i  549. 
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the  moralist  and  the  historian.  Some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  his  temper  and  disposition  has  naturally,  almost  necessarily, 
arisen  between  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  personal 
acquaintance,  and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  founded  our  judg- 
ment almost  exclusively  on  the  recorded  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  man.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  essays  he  ever  wrote,  enumerates  many  obvious 
causes  for  the  discrepancy  so  constantly  observed  between 
authors  and  their  works;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  one  or  more  of  these  causes  would  aiccount  for  the  different 
view  taken  by  Walpole's  accomplished  friend,  Miss  Berry,  of  a 
few  points  of  his  character,  which  were  reluctantly  and  (we  may 
be  allowed  to  add)  not  inconsiderately  censured  in  this  Review. 
Nor,  let  it  be  remembered,  did  we  ever  contend  that  he  was  a 
bad-hearted  man,  or  incapable  of  kindly,  amiable,  and  generous 
actions  or  sentiments.  But  he  wanted  grasp,  eompreheasiveneas, 
elevation,  and  nobility  of  feeling  or  of  thought :  — 

*  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent, 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent, 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul. 
Thought,  sense,  affection,  wanning  up  the  whole.' 

After  making  every  allowance,  we  come  back  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  mind  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  his  house 
at  Strawberry  HilL  It  was  a  quaint,  curious,  rich  and  rare 
repository ;  valuable  objects  of  vertu,  and  exquisite  specimens  of 
carving,  gilding,  chiselling,  and  polishing,  might  be  found  in  it. 
But  the  rooms  were  deficient  in  size,  proportion,  and  light ;  the 
furniture  was  more  ornamental  than  useful;  and  the  master 
kept  yon  in  a  constant  fidget  by  talking  of  his  wretched  attempt 
at  a  castle,  his  very  humble  pretensions  as  a  man  of  taste,  and 
the  poor  entertidnment  he  had  to  offer  —  although  it  was  clear, 
all  the  time,  that  if  you  had  unconsciously  manifested  the  slight- 
est agreement  with  him  in  any  of  these  particulars,  he  would 
have  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  hated  you  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Affectation  was  so  much  the  essejQce  of  his 
character,  that  it  had  grown  into  a  second  nature  with  him. 
When  a  man  has  arrived  at  this  state,  he.  is  natural  on  ope 
sense ;  he  expresses  the  actual  fancy  or  feeling  of  the  moment ; 
but  this  fancy  or  feeling  is  so  modified  by  factitious  habits,  and 
so  imbued  with  perverted  egotism,  that  it  cannot  be  termed 
'  natural'  in  the  fur  and  popular  acceptation  of  the  term. 
For  example :  — 

*  As  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  ladyship  and  Lord  Ossory  as 
much  as  I  may  without  being  troublesome,  let  it  be,  madam,  without 
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tbe  authorship  coming  in  question.  I  hold  that  character  as  cheap  as 
I  do  almost  everj  thing  else ;  and^  having  no  respect  for  authors, 
am  not  weak  enough  to  have  any  for  myself  on  that  account.'   (Vol.  i. 

P-  8.) 

*  One  word  more,  on  our  old  quarrel,  and  I  have  done.  Such 
letters  as  mine !  I  will  tell  you  a  fact,  madam,  in  answer  to  that 
phrase.  On  Mr.  Chute's  death,  his  executor  sent  me  a  bundle  of 
letters  he  had  kept  of  mine,  for  above  thirty  years.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  read  them  over,  and  I  bless  my  stars  they  were  as  silly,  insipid 
things,  as  ever  I  don't  desire  to  see  again.  I  thought  when  I  was 
young  and  had  great  spirits,  that  I  had  some  parts  too,  but  now  I 
have  seen  it  under  my  own  hand  that  I  had  not,  I  will  never  believe 
it  under  any  body's  lumd  else ;  and  so  I  bid  you  good  night.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  224.) 

'  I  am  sorry,  too,  on  many  accounts,  that  this  idle  list  has  been 
printed  —  but  I  have  several  reasons  for  lamenting  daily  that  I  ever 
was  either  author  or  editor.  Your  ladyship  has  often  suspected  me 
to  continue  being  the  former,  against  which  I  have  solemnly  protested, 
nor  except  the  little  dab  on  Christina  of  Pisa  (on  which  I  shall  tell 
you  one  of  my  regrets)  I  have  not  written  six  pages  on  any  one  sub- 
ject for  some  years.  No,  madam,  I  have  lived  to  attain  a  little  more 
sense ;  and  were  I  to  recommence  my  life,  and  thought  as  I  do  now, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  consideration  could  induce  me  to  be  an 
author.  I  wish  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  though  that  will  be  my  lot,  it 
will  not  be  so,  so  soon  as  I  wish.  —  In  short,  (and  it  is  pride,  not 
humility,  that  is  the  source  of  my  present  sentiments,)  I  have  great 
contempt  for  middling  writers.  We  have  not  only  betrayed  want  of 
genius,  but  want  of  judgment ;  how  can  one  of  my  grovelling  class 
open  a  page  of  a  standard  author,  and  not  blush  at  his  own  stuff  ?  I 
took  up  "  The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV."  t'other  day,  and  was  ready- 
to  set  fire  to  my  own  printing-house :  *'  Unimitablef  unimUated  FaL 
**  staff  I"  cried  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  just  enthusiasm ;  and  yet,  amongst 
all  his  repentances,  I  do  not  find  that  Johnson  repented  of  having 
written  his  own  "  Irene." '    (Vol.  ii.  p.  311.) 

Did  Walpole  really  repent  of  having  written  the  smallest  of 
his  works^  even  'the  little  dab  on  Christina  of  Pisa?'  — 
and  how  would  he  have  looked,  had  he  taken  up  a  critical  notice 
giving  him  the  comfortable  (though  ill-founded)  assurance,  that 
his  wish  to  be  forgotten  would  be,  in  due  time,  accorded  by 
posterity  ?  Much,  we  fkncy,  as  Pope  looked,  when  he  was 
found  reading  a  pasquinade  against  himself,  and  said,  *  these 
*  things  are  my  amusement ; '  or  as  Sir  FretiPul  Plagiary  looks^ 
exclaiming,  'very  pleasant!  —  now  another  person  would  be 
^  vexed  at  this.' 

The  lady  in  '  Ccelebs '  is  the  genuine  representative  of  these 
ingenious  self-flatterers  or  self-tormentors,  who  accuse  them- 
selves by  turns  of  the  five  cardinal  virtues  and  the  seven 
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capital  sins ;  in  order  to  indulge  their  morbid  appetite  for  ego- 
tistical discussion  or  display:  —  *  We  are  all  poor  weak  creatures, 
'  and  I  know  very  well  I  have  my  faults  like  other  people,' 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  (submissively  replied  the  husband,)  *  I  should 
'  not  have  said  anything  about  it,  if  you  had  not  been  so  candid ; 

*  but  I  must  say  you  have  a  few  faults*'     *  Faults,  Sir  I  —  and 

*  pray,  what  faults  have  I  ?  —  but  you  are  always  finding  fault ' 
—  and  the  lady  bursts  into  tears  at  his  cruelty.  We  are 
curiously  and  wonderfully  made,  particularly  about  the  region  of 
the  heart ;  and  when  the  outward  coating  of  egotism  or  vanity 
is  stripped  ofiF,  we  often  find  an  inner  one  of  envy  or  jealousy. 
A  man  may  depreciate  his  own  pursuits,  in  order  to  gain 
a  right  to  depreciate  the  similar  pursuits  of  others;  and 
when  Walpole  expresses  great  contempt  for  middling  authors, 
it  may  be  that  he  was  quietly  indulging  his  spite  at  the 
whole  of  his  cotemporaries :  not  one  of  whom  he  would  have 
admitted  to  be  more  than  '  middling '  at  the  best*  Th»  want 
of  individual  aim  in  the  remark  does  not  rebut  the  presumption 
of  its  ill- nature.     When  Bos  well  repeated  to  Johnson  — 

.  '  Let  blameless  Bethell,  if  lie  wiU,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well,' 

and  asked  him  to  whom  the  writer  alluded  in  the  second  line, 
Johnson  replied,  ^  I  don't  know.  Sir ;  but  he  thought  it  would 

*  vex  somebody.' 

We  say  frankly,  however,  that  Walpole's  ecmstant  negation 
and  depreciation  of  authorship  constitute  his  great  offenoe  in 
our  eyes.  It  was  a  most  misdiievous  littleness  in  a  man  of  his 
rank,  to  foster  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  order  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  and  it  is  stiU,  in  our  opinion,  an  infallible  symptom  of 
a  narrow  mind,  or  an  imperfect  education,  to  talk  slightingly 
of  the  position  of  a  man  of  letters,  or  repudiate,  as  lowering,  a 
connexion  with  any  respectable  branch  of  literature*      'Oive 

*  me  a  place  to  stand  on,'  said  Archimedes,  ^  and  I  will  move 
^  the  world.'  The  npuodem  Archimedes  who  should  be  content 
to  use  a  moral  lever^  would  take  his  stand  upon  the  press. 
And  what  portion  of  tibie  press?  Not,  as  we  formerly  intimated,  , 
on  the  ponderous  folio,  the  bulky  quarto,  or  .  the  respectable 
octavo,  but  on  the  review,  the  magazine,  and,  above  all,  the 
newspaper.  Let  any  one  calmly  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
power,  for  good  or  evil,  exercised  by  clever  writers  who  are 
daily  read  by  thousands.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  any 
leading  bookseller  will  verify  with  a  sigh,  that,  whenever  public 
events  of  importance  occur,  or  great  changes  are  under  discus- 
sion, it  is  useless  to  publish  books.     During  the  Sefoim  Bill, 
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the  Catholic  Emandpatioti^  and  the  Com  Law  agitation,  regular 
literature  of  every  ]smi  was  a  drug;  and  ever  since  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  great  Continental  conyukion  in  February 
laflt>  it  has  been  excluded  from  much  of  its  fair  and  legitimate 
xlomain  by  joiimalism.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  set  about 
neutralising  any  evil  effects  that  may  be  apprehended  from  a 
change  than  to  rail  at  it ;  and  this  change  would  hardly  be  so 
marked  and  durable  unless  the  talent  and  knowledge  which  used 
to  find  vent  and  expression  in  books  had  been  gradually  diverted 
into  reviews  and  newspapers. 

Mazarin  declared  that  '  he  did  not  care  who  had  the  making 

*  of  a  nation's  laws^  so  long  as  he  had  the  writing  of  their  songs.' 
Had  he  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  substituted,  '  so  long 
<  an  he  had  the  writing  of  their  leading  articles ; '  and  most  as- 
suredly no  £i]^lish*8tatesmiai  who  had  thoroughly  at  heart  the 
real  improvement  of  the  public  mind  (on  which  all  other  im* 
piovement  depends  now-a*days),  would  deny  the  paramount 
importance  of  elevating  and  sustaining  the  tone  of  that  class  of 

*  compositi€m  which  forms  the  entire  mental  aliment  of  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  community^  Fortunately  for  the  country,  for- 
tunately for  mankind,  it  has  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  is  rapidly  clearing  itself  from  the  dirt,  the  rubbish, 
and  the  dross:  But  no  thanks,  for  this,  to  prime  ministers,  no 
thanks  to  cabinets,  no  thanks  to  the  aristocracy  ;  for  every  step 
of  its  pn^ress  has  been  retarded  by  discouragement,  or  acknow- 
ledged with  a  sneer.  Every  other  kind  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion has  been  eageriy  sought  out  and  rewarded  of  late  years ; 
but  where  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  is  the  newspaper  editor 
or  writer,  who  might  not  adopt  the  very  words  of  the  lexico- 
grapher in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield :  '  I  have 
f  been  pushing  on  my  task  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is 
^  useless  to  complain,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 

*  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.'  Why  is  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Talfburd,  speaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  with  reference 
to  his  editorship  of  the  ^  Times,'  obliged  to  lament  '  that  the 
'  influences  for  good  which  he  shed  largely  on  all  the  depart- 
'  ments  of  busy  life,  diould  have  necessarily  left  behind  them 
^  such  slender  memorials  of  one  of  the  kindest,  the  wisest,  and 

*  the  best  of  men  who  have  ever  enjoyed  signal  opportunities 
^  of  moulding  public  opinion,  and  who  have  turned  them  to  the 

*  noblest  and  the  purest  uses?'* 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  a  rare  degree  of  moral  courage 


•  *  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,'  —  a  book  full  of  fine  thought 
and  generous  feeling. 
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to  depart  from  the  ordinarj  practice  or  confront  the  stereo* 
typed  prejudice ;  and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  we  fear,  be- 
fore the  juster  notions  of  the  Frendi  on  this  subject  become 
prevalent  among  us;  before,  for  example,  our  rising  states- 
men will  rely-  on  their  literary  as  openly '  as  on  their  parlia- 
mentary services,  and  feel  as  proud  of  an  opportune  article 
in  a  newspaper  as  of  a  successful  speech  in  Parliament. 
It  is  well  known  that  almost  every  man  who  has  attained  to 
power  in  France  since  1830,  has  been  more  or  less  avowedly 
connected  with  newspapers ;  nor  at  the  present  time  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  party  to  maintain  its  ground  in  France  without  its 
daily  organ,  conducted  by  men  of  known  talent ;  who  (even 
when  they  do  not  sign  their  articles)  are  commonly  more  eager 
to  parade  their  happiest  exploits  in  this  line  than  to  veil  or 
throw  a  shade  over  them.  In  allusion  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Jules 
Janin  says :  ^  The  day  when  that  man  named  himsdf  President 
*  of  the  Council,  the  French  press  gained  its  battle  of  Auster- 
'  litz.'  When  will  the  English  press  gain  its  Waterioo?  By 
which  we  mean,  of  course,  when  will  the  vocation  be  duly 
honoured  ?  —  when  will  the  press  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  attract  recruits  of  promise  from  all  classes? — when,  in  short, 
will  our  newspapers  be  placed  on .  the  same  footing  as  our 
reviews  ? 

We  have  won  our  battle :  But  we  had  a  hard  fight  for  it ;  and 
it  was  principally  owing  to  the  defection  or  faint-heartednesa 
of  its  natural  allies,  like  Walp(de  or  Byron,  that,  till  recently, 
literature  was  hardly  recognised  as,  to  all  intents  and  pmv 
poses,  the  profession  of  a  gentleman,-^ as  fully,  for  instance,  as 
the  church,  the  army  and  navy,  or  the  bar.  Nothing,  in  Eng- 
land, is  deemed  aristocratical^  but  what  is  habitually  done  by  .the 
aristocracy.  The  essential  diaracter  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point. 
Education  may  be  as  good  at  the  Liondon  University  and  King's 
College  as  at  Trinity  <x  Christchurch,  but  it  is  not  aristocratical 
education ;  and  literature  may  have  exhibited  equal  refinement 
before  it  became  the  fashion  for  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enter 
the  lists  OS  competitors  for  its  honours.  But  the  chances  weie 
against  it  so  long  as  it  was  deemed  derogatory  ta  write ;  for  comt- 
tion  is  paralysed  by  want  of  full  sympathy,  and  a  vocation  is 
invariably  lowered  by  disrespect.  When  the  French  Grand 
Seigneur,  meeting  the  author  of  a  grammar  at  the  Academy, 
said  haughtily,  '  Je  iui$  id  pour  num  grandpere^  the  grammariaii 
retorted,  *  Et  vm^  je  suit  id  pwrma  grammaire  {jjrandmere)^ 
which  waQ  clearly  the  better  title  of  the  two.  But  when  Vol*^ 
taire  called  on  Conjpreve  professedly  as  a  man  of  letters,  Con- 
greve  told  him  he  viahedto  be  visited  as  a  gentleman;  where^ 
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upon  Voltaire  rejoined,  that,  if  fae  had  only  heard  of  him  as  a 
gentleman,  he  should  never  have  called  on  him  at  all*  We 
have  here  the  two  principles  in  marked  contrast;  and  it  is 
mortifying  to  think  that  no  Englishman  of  rank  has  yet  had  the 
manliness  to  throw  himself  gallantly  on  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  professional  man  of  letters,  or 
'gentleman  of  the  press,' — that  Gibbon  should  have  struck  no 
responsive  chord,  when  he  exclaimed,  'The  nobility  of  the  Spen* 
'  eers  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  glories  of  Marlbo- 

*  rough;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  "Fairy  Queen"  as  the 
'  most  preaous  jewel  of  their  coronet.     Our  immortal  Fielding 

*  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  draw 
'  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Habsburg.     The  successors  of 

*  Charles  the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England ;  but 
'  the  romance  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
'  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  impe- 

*  rial  eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria.' 

Byron  had  noble  opportunities ;  but  he  was  prouder  of  Brum- 
mell's  acquaintance  than  Scott's;  he  preferred  Shelley,  because 
he  was  a  man  of  family ;  he  loved  rather  to  discredit  the  calling 
than  to  elevate  it ;  and,  in  fact,  made  common  cause  with  W&l- 
pole  in  his  littleness.  The  critics,  he  used  to  say,  ran  down 
Walpole  because  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  himself  becaXise  ho 
was  a  lord.  This  was  a  strange  mistake :  their  social  and  here- 
ditary rank  ensured  both  the  most  favourable  reception ;  and 
would  have  proved  an  unmixed  advantage,  if  they  had  not 
shown  an  undue  consciousness  of  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  dread  Walpole  is  supposed  to  have  felt,  '  lest  he  should  lose 
'  caste  as  a  gentleman,  by  ranking  as  a  wit  and  an  author,  he 
'  was  much  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  have  believed  in  the  pos- 
'  sibility  of  feeling.'  Our  very  complaint  is,  tliat  he  was  not 
sufficiently  high-bred  for  this ;  and  the  Consequence  was,  that 
most  persons  of  his  class  continued  half  a  eentury  longer  to  be 
ashamed  of  adopting  the  most  effective  method  of  influencing 
their  cotemporaries,  and  showing  themselves  possess^^  of  know- 
ledge, observation,  and  capacity.  The  increase  of  readers, 
which  made  the  public  the  only  patron  worth  considering, 
together  with  other  circumstances,  gradually  emancipated  general 
literature  from  the  lowering  influence  of  the  prejudice:  the 
establishment  of  this  journal  at  once  emancipated  reviews :  but 
the  work  of  emancipation  will  be  incomplete  so  long  as  any 
respectable  portion  of  the  press  remains  under  the  pretence  or 
semblance  of  a  ban.  Our  honoured  and  lamented  friend,  Sydney 
Smith,  declared  that  he  had  no  hope  of  eflecting  a  required  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
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carriages  till  a  bishop  was  burnt  in  them.  W&ce  he  now  livii^» 
he  would  probably  tell  us  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
effecting  the  required  improvement  in  pnbUo  opinion  as  to  the 
press,  until  a  peer  shall  beoome  openly  and  avowedly  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper.  Not,  certainly,  that  the  dufies  woiUd  be  better 
performed  on  that  account,  but  because  an  injurious  prejudice^ 
which  it  may  take  many  years  to  reason  down,  might  thus  be 
demolished  at  a  blow. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  views  were  warmly  and 
eloquently  advocated  by  one  young  man  of  rank,  five  jesLtn  ago: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athenseum  (Oct.  1848)^  Mn 
Smythe,  the  member  for  Canterbury,  spoke  thus :  — 

'  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  younger  and  i^  freef 
age,  you  have  reserved  to  the  author  and  the  man  of  letters  a  reward; 
of  a  simple  and  less  sordid  character  than  the  mere  hire  of  this  news^ 
paper,  and  the  pay  of  that  review  can  a£brd  i  or,  with  intentions  yet 
more  foresighted  and  profound,  you  may  have  resolved  to  correct 
some  of  these,  the  anomalies  of  a  country  which  is  governed  by  its 
journals,  but  where  the  names  of  its  journalists  are  never  mentioned,  •«* 
of  a  country  where,  by  the  most  unhappy  of  inversions,  it  is  the  in- 
vention which  makes  the  fortune,  and  the  inventors  who  starve,  ^^ 
of  a  country  where,  if  the  men  of  science  aspire  to  the  highest 
honour  whidi  you  have  to  bestow, — the  sufirages  of  their  fellow- 
citizens, — those  men  of  science  will  poll  by  units,  where  the  mere 
politicians  will  poU  by  hundreds.  And  it  seems  to  me  especially, 
meet,  and  right,  and  fitting,  that  you,  the  men  of  Manchester,  should 
redress  these  evils;  because  there  is  an  old,  an  intimate,  and  a 
natural  alliance  between  literature  and  commerce ;  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  this  alliance  (which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  speeches  of  several 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  this  evening)  that  you  know  of 
what  is  passing  amongst  foreigners ;  that  you  cannot  but  ref  ard  with 
sympathy  the  honours  which  abroad  are  paid  to  literature.  Why, 
the  very  ambassadors  now  sent  to  us  frokn  foreign  courts  are  so  many 
reproaches  on  our  neglect  of  letters.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from 
Russia? — A  man  who  has  risen  by  his  pen.  Who  is  the  ambassador 
from  Sweden  ?— An  author  and  an  historian ;  the  historian  of  British 
India.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Prussia?— An  author  and  a 
professor.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Belgium? — Again,  a  man 
who  has  risen  by  literature.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from  France  ? 
-^An  author  and  historian.  Who  is  the  ambassador  from,  I  had 
almost  said,  our  fellow-countrymen  in  America  ? — Again,  an  author 
and  a  professor.' 

Since  this  was  spoken,  Mr.  Everett  has  been  succeeded  by 
•Mr.  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  author  of  *  The  History  of  the 
^  United  States;'  and  M.  de  St  Aulaire's  place  is  now  filled  by 
M.  de  Beaumont,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ireland,  which  is 
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higWy  esteemed  in  France.  whateTer  we  may  think  of  the  views 
of  Irish  affairs  taken  by  fainu 

The  natural  consequence  of  Walpole's  peculiar  mode  of  look- 
ingy  or  pretending  to  look,  at  autnorship,  was  that  he  was  a, 
^  bitter  bad '  critic.  The  author  with  him  must  wear  the  stamp 
of  fashion  to.  ensure  a  favourable  reception  for  the  book : — 

^  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens  and  the  sense  refines/ 

He  must  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a  member  of  Brookes's,  or 
a  lounger  at  ^  White's  chocolate  house'  at  the  least.  Such  *  poor 
deviP  authors  as  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Richardson,  or  Johnson, 
are  ignored  or  slighted ;  Gray  is  flung  off  as  a  pedant ;  and  eyen 
Fielmngy  with  tne  blood  of  the  Hapsburg  in  his  veins,  and 
though — 

*  Droll  nature  stamp'd  each  lucky  hit 
With  unimaginaUe  wit,' 

is  voted  low — Bigby  and  another  rake  of  quality  having  actually 

found  him  ^  banqoetting  with  a  blind  man,  a  w ,  and  three 

*  Irishmen^  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in  one 
^  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.' 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  high  praise  of  Lord  Carlisle's 
tragedy  (voL  ii.  p.  163.),  which  was  also  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
but  here  is  an  exemplary  specimen  of  dilettante  criticism :  — 

*  Mr.  Jephson's  tragedy,  which  I  concluded  would  not  answer  all 
that  I  had  heard  of  it,  exceeded  my  expectations  in^nitely.  The  lan- 
guage is  noble,  the  poetry,  similes  and  meti4>hors,  enchanting.  The 
harmony,  the  modalati<»i  of  the  Imes,  ^ows  he  has  the  best  ear  in 
the  world.  I  I'emember  nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  appearing  in  my 
time,  though  I  am  Methusalem  in  my  memory  of  the  stage^  I  don  t 
know  whether  it  will  have  all  the  effbct  there  it  deserves,  as  the  story 
is  so  wett  known,  and  the  happy  «rent  of  it  kn6wa  too^  wMefa  prevents 
attendfissimetU.  Besides,  the  sulijeot  in  reality  demands  but  two 
aets,  for  the  conspiTacy  and  the  revolution ;  but:  one  can  never  be 
tired  of  the  poetry  that  protraots  it.  Woitld  you  beheve  I  am  to 
appear  on  the  theatre  along  with  it?-^4ny  Irish  friends,  the  Bin^iams, 
have  overpersuaded  me  to  write  an  epilogue,  whieh  was  wanting. 
They  gave  me  the  subject,  which  I  have  executed  miserably ;  but  at 
kast  I  do  not  make  the  new  Queen  of  Portugal  lay  aside  her  majesty, 
and  sell  double  etUendres  like  Lady  Bridget  Tollemache.'  (YoLi. 
p.  177.; 

The  amateur  performance,  the  select  company,  and  the  over- 
persuading  to  write  the  ^logue^  prove  that  JVbv  J^haoa  had 
his  great  and  little  entr^  to  the  set ;  and  this  aooounts  for  the 
extravagant  commendation  lavished  on  his  long^foigotten  play. 
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This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Walpole  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  posterity :  — 

'  What  plaj  makes  you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet  is  a  very  wretched 
comedy  ?  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Stoops,  in* 
deed !  —  so  she  does,  that  is,  the  muse ;  she  is  draggled  up  to  the 
knees,  and  has  trudged,  I  helieve,  froTn  South wark  fair.  The  whole 
Yiew  of  the  piece  is  low  humour,  and  no  humour  is  in  it.  All  the 
merit  is  in  the  situations,  which  are  comic ;  the  heroine  has  no  more 
modesty  than  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  i^uthor's  wit  is  as  much  manque 
as  the  lady's  ;  hut  some  of  the  characters  are  well  acted,  and  Wood- 
ward speaks  a  poor  prologue,  writtop  by  Garrick,  admirably.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  58.) 

He  could  hardly  be'  expected  to  appreciate  Beaumarchais' 
masteipieoe,  or  see  what  it  portended,  or  translate  the  writing 
on  the  wall ;  but  it  is  surprising  be  could  find  nothing  in  it  but 

a  farce:  — 

J. 

'  No,  I  am  not  at  all  struck  with  the  letter  of  Beaumarchais,  ex- 
cept with  it»  insolence.  jSuch  a  reproof  might  become  Cato  the 
Censor^  in  d^ence  of  such  a  tragedy  as  Addison's,  on  his  desceadant: 
but  for  such  a  vaurien  m  Beaumarchais,  and  for  such  a  contemptible 
farce  ae  "  Figaro^  it  was-  {Mtramount  impertineoce  towards  the  duke, 
and  gross  iU-breeding  towards  the  ladies.  Besides^  I  abhor  vanity 
in  authorn  ;  it  would  offend  in  Milton  or  Montesquieu  ;  in  a  Jack- 
pudding  it -is  intolerable^  I  know  notrait  of  arrogance  .recoided  of 
Moli^re — and  to  talk  of  the  '* Marriage  of  Figaro"  9A  instructive  ! 
Punch  might  as  well  pretend  to  be  moralising  when  he  sells  a  bar- 
gain. In  general,  the  modern  Gens  d^'Lettres  in  France,  as  they 
call.themselves,  are  complete  puppies/,  (Vol.  il.  p.  276.) 

TTe  must  do  him  th^  justice  to  say  he  showed  no  greater  pre- 
dilection for  the  encyclopaedist. school,  and  was  fully  alive. to  the 
national  vanity  of  the  French  ;— 

'  My  French  dinner  went  off  tolerably  well,  except  that  £ve  or  six 
of  the  invited  disappointed  me,  and  the  table  was  not  full.  The 
Abb^  Raynal  not  only  looked  at  nothing  himself,  but  kept  talking  to 
the  ambassador  the  whole  time,  and  wouH  not  let  him  see  anything 
neither.  There  never  was  such  an  impertinent  and  tiresome  old 
gossip.  He  said  to ,  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  *' we  ought  to  come 
«  abroad,  to  make  ns  love  our  own  country."  This  was  before  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  replied  very  properly,  "  Yes,  we  had  some  Esquimaux 
**  here  late^,  and  they  liked  nothing — because  they  could  get  no 
"  train  oil  for  breakfast." '  (Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

He  speaks  thus  of  Montaigne : 

'  I  have  scarce  been  ^  town  since  I  saw  you,  have  scarce  seen  any- 
body here,  and  don't  rettiember  a  tittle  but  having  scolded  my 
gardener  twioe^  which,  indeed,  would  be  as  important  an  article  as 
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tmj  in  Montaigne'^  travels,  which  I  have  been  reading,  and  if  I  was 
tired  of  his  essays,  what  must  one  be  of  these !  What  signifies  what 
a  man  thought,  who  never  thought  of  anything  but  himself?  and 
what  signifies  what  a  man  did,  who  never  did  anything?*  (Vol.  1. 
p.  135.)  '       ' 

We  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  Walpole  would  have 
been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Dryden's  depredators,  when 
Eikanah  Settle  was  set  up  against  him  by  the  court.  He  does 
actually  prefer  Mason  to  Pope !  — 

*  Did  your  lord  bring  you  the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers? 
I  am  going  mad  about  it,  though  there  is  here  and  there  a  line  I  hate. 
I  laughed  till  I  cried,  and  the  oftener  I  read  it  the  better  I  like  it. 
It  has  as  much  poetry  as  the  *'  Dunciady^  and  more  wit  and  greater 
facility.^ 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  fol- 
lowing  paragraph  is  not  a  lucky  hit: 

'  I  made  no  commentary  on  Greneral  Oglethorpe's  death,  madam, 
because  his  very  long  life  was  the  great  curiosity,  and  the  moment  he 
is  dead  the  rarity  is  over ;  and,  as  he  was  but  ninety-seven,  he  will 
not  be  a  prodigy  compared  with  those  who  reached  to  a  century  and 
a  half.  He  is  like  many  who  make  a  noise  in  their  own  time  from 
some  singularity,  which  is  forgotten,  when  it  comes  to  be  registered 
with  others  of  the  same  genus,  but  more  extraordinaiy  in  their  kind. 
Bow  little  will  Dr.  Johnson  be  remembered,  when  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  authors  of  his  own  calibre ! '  (YoL  ii.  p.  227.) 

■ 

Again,  alluding  to  Garrick : — 

*  What  stuff  was  his  Jubilee  Ode,  and  how  paltry  his  Prologues 
and  Epilogues !  I  have  always  thought  that  he  was  just  the  counter- 
part of  Shakspeare ;  this,  the  first  of  writers,  and  an  indifferent  actor ; 
that,  the  first  of  actors,  and  a  woful  author.  Posterity  would  believe 
me,  who  will  see  only  his  writings ;  and  who  will  see  those  of  another 
n^odern  idol,  far  less  deservedly  enshrined^  Dr.  Johnson.'  (VoL  i. 
p.  333.) 

These  bursts  of  petulance^  for  they  can  hardly  be  called  judg- 
ments, are  the  more  provoking,  because  no  one  can  see  clearer, 
within  a  certain  range,  than  Horace  Walpole,  when  he. lays  aside 
his  London-smoke  spectacles.  His  remai)u  on  Gibbon  are  sound 
and  discriminating;  but  Gibbon  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  defends  Burke's  famous  allusion  to  Marie  Antoinette  when 
condemned  by  *  the  town ; '  but  Burke  was  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  queen.  Perhaps  the  boldest 
opinion  he  ever  hazarded  is  this  (vol.  ii.  p.  226.) :  — 

^  For  Chatterton,  he  was  a  gigantic  genius,  and  might  have  soared 
I  know,  not  whither.    In  the  poems,  avowed  for  his,  is  $  line,  that. 
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neitber  Rowley  nor  all  the  monks  in  Christendom  eonld  or  would  hare 
written^  and  which  would  startle  them  all  for  its  depth  of  thought 
and  comprehensive  expression,  from  a  lad  of  eighteen  < — 

^  ^  Reason  a  thorn  in  Rerelation^s  side ! " ' 

His  criticisms  on  plays  and  players  arc  coloured  by  the 
same  prejudices.  It  was  the  remark  of  John  Philip  Kemble^ 
that  be  never  knew  an  amateur  actor  or  actress  who  was  worth 
above  thirteen  and  sixpence  a-week  on  the  regular  boards ;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  provincial  company  of  any  note  throughout 
the  empire,  who  would  not  act  either  comedy,  tragedy,  or  faroe^ 
better  than  the  best  amateur  company  that  couM  be  collected 
in  May  Fair.  The  difference  was  probably  still  m^re  marked 
when  the  stage  was  in  its  zenith ;  yet  Walpole^  who  had  lived 
through  its  brightest  period,  awards  the  paun  to  the  amateurs ; 
and  can  account  for  an  adverse  criticism  on  a  set  of  them  only 
on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  *  regulars*  had  indited  it:  — 

^  I  am  very  far  from  tired,  madam,  of  encomiums  on  the  perform- 
ance at  Richmond  House ;  but  I,  by  no  means,  agree  with  the  criti- 
cism on  it  that  you  quote,  and  which,  I  conclude,  was  written  by 
some  player,  from  envy.  Who  should  act  genteel  comedy  perfectly^ 
but  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense  f  Actors  and  actresses  can  only 
guess  at  the  tone  of  high  life,  and  cannot  be  inspired  with  it.  Why 
are  there  so  few  genteel  comedies,  but  because  most  comedies  are 
written  by  men  not  of  that  sphere  ?  Etheridge,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Gibber,  wrote  genteel  comedy,  because  they  lived  in  the  best 
company ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  played  it  so  well,  because  she  not  only 
followed,  but  often  set,  the  fashion.  General  Burgoyne  has  written 
the  best  modem  comedy ^  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  Miss  Farren  is  as 
excellent  as  Mrs.  Oldfield,  becauae  she  has  lived  with  the  be^t  style 
of  men  in  Engiand ;  whereas  Mrs*  Abingdon  can  never  go  beyond 
Lady  Teazle^  which  is  a  second-rate  character  \  and  thai  rank  of 
women  are  always  aping  women  of  fashion,  without  arriving  at  the 
style.  Farquhar'a  plays  talk  the  language  of  a  marching  raiment  in 
country  quarters  ;  Wycherley,  Dryden,  Mrs.  Centlivre*  &C.,  wrote  as 
if  they  had  only  lived  in  the  "  Rose  Tavern  ; "  but  then  the  Court 
Hved  in  Drury  Lane,  too ;  and  Lady  Dorchester  and  Nel  Gwyn  were 
equally  good  company.  The  Richmond  theatre,  I  imagine,  will  take 
root.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  802.) 

With  *The  School  for  Scandal'  fresh  in  his  memory,  he 
says  that  General  Burgoyne  had  written  the  best  modem 
comedy  I  *  Who  should  act  genteel  comedy  perfectly,  but 
*  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense  ?'     This  reminds  us  of — 

fWho  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat' 

It  is  worae ;  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  demanding  an  impos- 
nbility.    People  of  foslmm  who  have  sense,  will  not  take  ta 
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acting  as  .  profeeakm :  if  they  do,  they  6ooto  ceaae  to  be  people 
of  fashion ;  if  they  do  not,  thoy  make  nothing  of  it  Perfect 
acting  ie  as  much  an  abstraction  as  a  perfect  circle,  upon  snch 
principles.  He  is  far  from  consiatent  on  the  subject  of  Garrick, 
Ijut  he  speaks  pretty  plainly  in  some  places :  for  example, — 

^  I  should  shock  Garrick's  devotees  if  I  uttered  aU  my  opinion :  I 
will  trust  your  ladyship  with  it  — it  is,  that  Le  Texier  is  twenty 
times  the  genius.  What  comparison  between  the  powers  that  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  a  single  part,  and  those  that  instantaneously  can  fill 
a  whole  piece,  and  transform  themselves  with  equal  perfection  into 
men  and  women,  and  pass  from  laughter  to  tears,  and  make  you  shed 
the  latter  at  both  V  (VioL  i.  p.8a2.) 

If  this  be  true  criticism,  the  late  Charles  Matthews  was  the 
first  actor  that  ever  lived,  and  Levassor  is  superior  to  Bouffe. 
He  proceeds :  — 

*  Garrick,  when  he  made  one  lai^h,  was  not  always  judicious^ 
though  excellent.  What  idea  did  his  Sir  John  Brute  give  of  a  Surly 
Husband  ?  His  Bayes  was  no  less  entertaining ;  but  it  was  a  Garret- 
teer-bard.  Old  Gibber  preserved  the  solemn  coxcomb ;  and  was  the 
caricature  of  a  great  poet,  as  the  part  was  designed  to  be. 

'  Half  I  have  said  I  know  is  heresy,  but  fashion  had  gone  to  excess^ 
though  very  rarely  with  so  much  reason.  Applause  had  turned  his 
head,  and  yet  he  was  never  content  even  with  ^at  prodigality.  His 
jealousy  and  envy  were  unbounded ;  he  hated  Mis.  Clive,  till  she 
quitted  the  stage;  and  then  cried  her  up  to  the  skies,  to  depress  Mrs. 
Abingdon.  He  did  not  love  Mrs.  P^itchard,  and  with  more  reason, 
for  there  was  more  spirit  and  originality  in  her  Beatrice  than  in  his 
Benedick.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  882.) 

Johnson's  fine  allusion  to  Garrick's  death  wad  never  thought 
exaggerated.  *•  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which 
'  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  (xf  nation^  and  impoverished  the  publio 
(  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.'  Nor  could  any  satirist  of  those 
days  have  levelled  against  hxi  noble  friends  and  admirers  the 
bitter  taunt  flung  l)y  Mr.  Moore  at  Sheridan's  — 

'  How  prQud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral  array, 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow. 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to*day, 
Whose  pall  shidl  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morirow.' 

But  Walpole  has  found  out  a  method  of  depredating  both  the 
shrine  and  the  worshipper :  — 

^  Yes,  madam,  I  do  think  the  pomp  of  Garrick's  funeral  perfectly 
ridiculous.  It  is  confounding  the  immense  space.  Jbetween  pleasing 
talents  and  national  services.  What  distinctions  remain  for  a  patriot 
hero,  when  the  most  solemn  have  been  showered  on  a  player?-— but 
when  a  great  empire  is  on  its.dedine^.oae  symptom  is,  there  being 
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more  eagerness  on  trifles  than  on  essential  objects.  Shakspeare,  who 
wrote  when  Burleigh  counselled  and  Nottingham  fought,  was  not 
rewarded  and  honoured  like  Garrick,  who  only  acted,  when,  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  who  has  counselled  and  who  has  fought. 

*  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  detract  from  Grarrick*s  merit,  who  was  a 
real  genius  in  his  way,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  never  equalled,  in 
both  tnigedy  and  comedy.  Still  I  cannot  think  that  acting,  however 
perfectly,  what  others  have  written,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
talents ;  yet  I  will  own,  as  fairly,  tiiat  Mr3»  Porter  and  Madlle. 
Dumesnil  have  struck  me  «o  much,  as  even  to  reverence  them. 
Garrick  never  affected  me  quite  so  much  as  those  two  actresses,  and 
some  few  others  in  particular  parts,  as  Quin,  in  Falstaff ;  King,  in 
Lord  Ogleby ;'  Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  Maria  in  the  Nonjuror ;  Mrs. 
Clive,  in  Mrs.  Cadwallader ;  and  Mrs.  Abingdon,  in  Lady  Teazle. 
They  all  seemed  ihe  very  p^*sons:  I  suppose  that  in  Garrick  I 
thought  I  saw  more  of  his  art;  yet  his  Lear,  Bichard,  Hotspur 
(which  the  town  had  not  taste  enough  to  like),  Kitely,  and  Ranger, 
were  as  capital  and  perfect  as  action  eonU  be.  In  declamation  I 
confess  he  never  charmed  me,  nor  could  he  be  a  gentleman ;  his  Lord 
Townley  and  Lord  Hastings  were  mean  ;  but  there,  too,  the  parts  are 
indifferent,  and  do  not  call  for  a  master's  exertion.*    (Vol.  i.  p.  332.) 

An  anecdote  of  Mr&  Siddons  confirms,  if  it  required  con- 
firming, the  statement  concerning  Garrick's  morbid  jealoasy :  — 

^  Mrs.  Siddons  continues  (1782)  to  be  the  mode,  and  to  be  modest 
and  sensible.  She  dedines  great  dinners,  and  s^s  her  business  and 
the  cares  of  her  family  take  up  her  whole  time.  When  Lord  Carlisle 
carried  her  the  tribute-money  from  Brookes's,  he  said  she  was  not 
manieree  enough.  <*I  suppose  she  was  grateful,"  said  my  niece, 
Lady  Maria.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  .desired  to  play  Medea  anid  Lady 
Macbeth.  —  ''  No,"  she  replied  ;  *'  she  did  not  Iook  on  them  as  female 
"  characters."  She  was  questioned  about  her  transactions  with 
Grarrick ;  she  said,  ^'  he  did  nothiiig  but  put  her  out ;  that  he  told 
^*  her  she  moved  her  right  hand  when  it  should  have  been  her  left. 
*^  — Li  short,"  said  she,  '<I  found  I  must  not  shade  the  tip  of  his 
"nose."'    (Vol. ii.  p.  131.) 

The  cotemporary  impression  regarding  Mm.  Siddons  must  be 
an  object  of  interest,  even  when  recorded  by  one  whom  we  can- 
not rank  among  the  most  candid  of  obsenrers :  -^ 

'  Mr.Craufurd,  too,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  her  the  best  actress 
I  ever  saw  ?  I  said,  '*  by  no  means ;  we  old  folks  were  apt  to  be 
'*  prejudiced  in  favour  of  our  first  impressions."  She  is  a  good  figure ; 
handsome  enough,  though  neither  nose  nor  chin  according  to  the 
Greek  standard,  beyond  which  both  advance  a  good  deal.  Her  hair 
is  either  red,  or  she  has  no  objection  to  its  being  thought  so,  and  had 
used  red  powder.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  good ;  but  I  thought  she 
did  not  vary  its  modulations  enough,  nor  ever  approach  enough  to 
the  familiar  —  but  this  may  come  when  more  habituated  to  the  awe 
of  the  audience  of  the  capital.    Her  action  is  proper,  but  with  little 
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rariety ;  when  without  motion,  her  arms  are  not  genteel.  Thus  joti 
see,  maidam,  all  mj  objections  are  yerj  trifling ;  but  what  I  really 
wanted,  but  did  not  find,  was  originality,  which  announces  genius, 
and  without  both  which  I  am  nearer  intrinsieally  pleased.  All  Mrs. 
Siddons  did,  good  sense  or  good  instruction  might  give.  I  dare  to 
say,  that  were  I  one-and-twenty,  I  should  have  thought  her  marvel- 
lous ;  but,  alas !  I  remember  Mrs.  Porter  and  the  Dumesnil  —  and 
remember  evety  accent  of  the  former  in  the  very  same  part.  Yet 
this  is  not  entirely  prejudice:'  don't  I  equally  recollect  the  whole  pro* 
gresa  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Charles  Townshend,  and  does  it  hinder 
my  thinking  Mr.  Fox;a  prodigy  ? — Fray  do  nof  send  him  this  para- 
graph too.'    (VoL  i.  p.  115.) 

The  date  is  1782, — rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin  thinking 
Mr.  Fox  a  prodk^y.  But  the  last  pentenoe  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  read,  as  Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers  read  the 
Seventh  CosmnandnieiKt, — with*  the  omission  of  the  not 

The  xefleetions  on  the  breaking  otit  of  the  French  Revolution, 
are  well  wcfrtlr  attention.  The  letter  of  September  26.  1789, 
for  example,  is  dmost  literally  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of 
France  at  this  motnent.  Many  of  the  other  letters,  also,  are 
curious,  as  illastrations  o£  law8$  manners,  and  society  in  both 
countries* .  The  frequenqrof  lopbbeneB  wili  sound  very  start- 
ling  to  all  whose  persgn^  recoUectiona  do  not  extend  to  periods 
muoh  anterior  to  the  nevf  polieb, — aboat  as  new  to  the  rising 
genetnation  as  the  NewBiver  or  the  New  Forest: — 

*  The  Heirtfords,  Lady  Holdemesse,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  did  dine 
here  on  Thursday,  but  wer^  armed  as  if  going  to  Gibraltar ;  and 
Lady  CeciKa  Johnstone  would  not  venture  even  from  Petersham  — 
for  in  the  town  of  tlichmond  they  rob  even  before  dusk  —  to  such 
perfection  are  all  the  arts  brought !  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  war  with  America  would  make  it  impossible  to  stir  from  one 
village  to  another  ?  yet  so  it  literally  is.  The  colonies  took  off  all 
our  commodities  down  to  highwaymen.  Now  being  forced  to  mew 
and  then  turn  them  out  like  pheasants,  tlie  roads  are  stocked  with 
them,  and  they  are  so  tame  that  they  even  ccmie  into  houses,'  (Vol.  iL 
p.  107.) 

Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  are  stopped  on  their  way  to  drink 
tea  with  a  neighbour  by  a  highwayman  :— 

^  He  said,  ''  Your  purses  and  watches  !**  I  replied,  I  have  no  watch. 
^*  Then  ypur  purse  I "  I  gave  it  to  him  ;  it  had  nine  guineas.  It 
was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  his  liand,  but  felt  him  take  it.  He 
then  a^ed  for  Lady  Browne's  purse,  and  said,  "  Don't  be  frightened ; 
"  I  will  not  hurt  you.**  I  said,  "  No,  you  wtn't  frighten  the  lady  ?  " 
He  replied,  *'  No,  I  give  yon  my  word  I  will  do  you  no  hurt**  Lady 
Browne  giwe  him  her  purse,  and  was  going  to  add  her  watch,  but  he 
said,  '^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  wish  you  good  night ! "  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  rode  away.    '*  WelV'  said  I,  **  Lady  Browne,  you  will 
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<*  not  be  afimid  of  b^iog  robbed  another  time,  for  yoa  see  there  is 
"  nothing  in  it."  ^'  Oh !  bnt  I  am,"  said  she,  '^  and  now  I  am  in 
"  terrors  lest  he  should  return,  for  I  have  given  him  a  purse  with 
"  only  bad  monej,  that  I  carry  on  purposed  *    (Vol.  ii.  p,  55.) 

After  describing  some  private  theatricals  at  Ham  Common, 

he  says, — 

^  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company  collected  from  the 
environs  and  even  from  London,  but  so  armed  with  blunderbusses^ 
that  when  the  servants  were  drawn  up  after  the  play,  you  would 
have  thought  it  had  been  a  midnight  review  of  conspirators  on  a 
heath/ 

When  Mr.  Craufurd,  described  as  having  always  presenoe  of 
mind  enough  to  be  curious,  waB  robbed,  the  wits  reported  him  as 
saying  to  tibe  highwayman,  ^  Yon  must  have  taken  other  pocket- 
'  books ;  could  not  you  let  me  have  one  instead  of  mine  V 
.  The  impression  left  by  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  as  to  the 
selfish  habits  and  arbitraiy  moded  of  thinking  of  royal  per- 
sonages, before  the  progress  of  manners  refined  and  softened 
them,  is  confimaed  by  Walpole  in  many  passives.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Calais,  1773. 

'  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  insolence  done  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  upon  their 
arrival  here  on  Saturday  se'ennight,  went  to  the  play,  as  likewise  on 
Sunday.  On  Monday  mioming  two  of  the  playexs  waited  on  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  to  thank  them  for  the  honour  that  had  been  done 
them,  and  to  receive  the  gratification  usual  upon  such  occasions.  The 
Duke  gave  them  three  guineas  for  the  two  representations,  which  was 
so  far  from  satisfying  these  gentry,  that,  by  way  of  impertinence,  they 
sent  their  candle-snufier,  a  dirty  fellow,  to  present  a  bouquet  to  the 
Duchess,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  impudence  with  a  volley  of  coups 
de  baton.  This  chastisement  did  not  intimidate  the  actors,  who  sent 
one  of  their  troop  after  the  Duke  to  St.  Omer,  with  a  letter,  to  know 
if  it  was  really  true  his  Boyal  Highness  gave  but  three  guineas ;  for 
that  they,  the  players,  suspected  their  companions  had  pocketed  the 
best  part  of  what  was  given.  What  answer  the  Duke  gave  I  know 
not,  but  the  man  who  went  with  the  letter  has  been  put  in  prison, 
and  the  whole  troop  has  been  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  VoUk  qui  est 
bien  tragique  pour  les  comsdiens  !  This  affair  is  as  much  talked  on 
at  Calais  as  if  it  was  an  affair  of  state.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

The  story  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  proposing  to  start  for 
China  as  a  place  of  safety,  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  posi- 
tively fixed  for  the  next  year,  by  some  Moore  or  Murphy  of  the 
day  ;  the  stories  of  the  famous  beauty,  Lady  Coventry,  and  the 
opposition  encountered  by  Lord  Macclesfield  when  he  attempted 
to  reform  the  calendar,  materially  diminish  our  astonishment  at 
any  amount  of  ignorance  in  any  class,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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last  centaiy,  or  we  might  su^iect  Walpole  of  inventing  the 
dialogue  which  oomes  next :  — 

'  I  cannot  say  there  will  be  quite  so  much  wit  in  the  anecdote  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  next.  Lady  Greenwich,  t'other  day,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Lady  Tweeddale,  named  the  Saxons  (the  Lord  knows  how 
that  happened).  "  The  Saxons,  my  dear  ! "  cried  the  Marchioness, 
**  who  were  they  ? "  "  Lord,  madam,  did  your  Ladyship  never  read 
<*  the  History  of  England  ?"  "No,  my  dear!  Pray  who  wrote  it?** 
Don't  it  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Mattoe  and  the  Allogabroges  in 
Grammont  ?  Yoici,  a  second  diialogue  of  the  same  dame  with  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  went  to  her  to  hire  a  house  the  l^Iarchioneas 
has  here  on  Twickenham  Common,  for  her  brother.  General 
Gunning :  — - 

*  Marchioness:  —  **  But  will  he  pay  for  it  ?  * 

*  Duchess^  —  <' Madam,  my  brother  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  if 
he  cannot,  I  can." 

,    *  Marchioness,  -r—  "  Oh !  I  am  gbd  I  shall  have  mv  money.    Well, 
my  dear,  but  am  I  to  wish  you  joy  on  Lady  i^ugusta  s  marriage  ?  ** 

*  Duchess,  —  "  No  great  ioy,  madam  :  there  was  no  great  occasion 
fbr  Lady  Augusta  Campbell  to  be  married.*" 

*  Marchioness.  —  "  Lord,  my  dear,  I  wonder  to  hear  you  say  so, 
who  have  been  married  twice.** '    (Vol.  ii.  p.  S40.) 

A  curious  adventure,  in  which  Charles  Fox  Is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  engaged,  is  recorded  with  particulars :  — 

*  I  know  nothing  of  the  following  legend  but  from  that  old  maid. 
Common  Fame,  who  outlies  the  newspapers.  You  have  read  in 
"  Fielding^s  Chronicle"  tlie  tale  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve ;  but  could 
you  have  believed  that  Charles  Fox  could  have  been  in  the  list  of  her 
dupes  ?  Well,  he  was.  She  promised  him  a  Miss  Phipps,  a  West 
Indian  fortune  of  150,000/.  Sometimes  she  was  not  landed — some- 
times had  the  small  pox.  Li  the  mean  time  Miss  Phipps  did  not  like 
a  black  man.  Celadon  must  powder  his  eyebrows.  He  did,  and 
cleaned  himself.  A  thousand  Jews  thought  he  was  gone  to  IQngs* 
gate  to  settle  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Oh  no !  he  was  to  meet  Celia 
at  Margate.  To  confina  the  truth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve  advanced 
part  of  tlie  fortune ;  some  authors  say  an  hundred  and  sixty,  others 
three  hundred  pounds.  But  how  was  this  to  answer  to  the  matron  ? 
Why,  by  Mr.  Fox's  chariot  being  seen  at  her  door.  Her  other  dupes 
could  not  doubt  of  her  noblesse  or  interest,  when  the  hopes  of  Britain 
frequented  her  house.  In  short  Mrs.  Grieve's  parts  are  in  universal 
admiration,  whatever  Charles's  are.*    (Vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  story  in  his  Diary  of  May  9tib, 
1828 ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  it  in  '  The  Cozeners/ 
by  Poote. 

The  uncertainty  still  resting  on  the  death  of  the  great  Lord 
Olive,  currently  reported  to  have  committed  suicide,  gives  value 
to  a  cotemporary  account  from  high  authority: 
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^  Lord'  H.  has  jnst  been  here,  and  told  me  the  manner  of  Lord 
Clive's  death.  Whatever  had  happened,  it  had  flung  him  into  con- 
vulsions, to  which  he  was  very  subject.  Dr.  Fothergill  gave  him,  as 
he  had  done  on  like  occasions,  a  dose  of  laudanum ;  but  the  pain  in 
his  bowels  was  so  violent  that  he  asked  for  a  second  dose.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill said  if  iie  took  another  he  would  be  dead  in  an  hour.  The  moment 
Fothergill  was  gone  he  swallowed  another,  for  another  it  seems  stood 
bj  him,  and  he  is  dead.'     (VoL  i.  p.  155.) 

In  an  article  on  6ex>rge  Selwyn,  on  the  publication  of  his 
oorreepondence,  we  quoted  bon  mots  of  his  sufficient  to  set  up 
half  a  dozen  wits ;  but  he  was  inexhaustible^  and  a  fresh  stock 
is  now  brought  to  light :  — 

*  Apropos  of  bon-mots,  has  our  lord  told  you  that  Greorge  Selw  jn 
calls  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  ^  the  idle  and  the  industrious  apprentices  ?^ 
If  he  has  not,  I  am  sure  jou  will  thank  me,  madam.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 

Hogarth's  print  was  then  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  the  joke 
was  as  generally  understood  and  appreciated  as  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  K.  Smith  (father  of  the  editor  of-  the  Letters),  when  he 
declared  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Yansittart  (Lord  Bexley)  to  be 
the  living  personifications  of  ^  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.* 
The  best  of  the  other  bon  mots  will  not  occupy  much  space :  ^- 

'  You  ask  about  Mr.  Selwyn :  have  you  heard  his  incomparable 
reply  to  Lord  George  Gordon,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  choose  him 
again  for  Luggershall:  he  replied,  ''His  constituents  would  not." 
'*  Oh  yes,  if  you  would  recommend  me,  they  would  choose  me  if  I 
*'  came  from  the  coast  of  Africa."  ''  That  is  according  to  what  part 
"  of  the  coast  you  came  from  ;  they  would  certainly,  if  you  came  from 
*'  the  Guinea  coast"  Now,  madam,  is  not  this  true  inspiration  as 
well  as  true  wit  ?  Had  one  asked  him  in  which  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  Guinea  is  situated,  could  he  have  told  ? '   (Vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

'  He  came  to  me  yesterday  morning  from  Lady  Townsend,  who, 
terrified  by  the  fires  of  the  preceding  night,  talked  the  language  of 
the  Court,  instead  of  opposition.  He  said  she  put  him  in  mind  of 
removed  tradesmen,  who  hung  out  a  board  with  ''  burnt  out  from  over 
"the  way."'    (Vol.  i.  p.  439.) 

*  Everybody  is  full  of  IVir.  Burke's  yesterday's  speech,  which  I  only 
mention  as  parent  of  a  mot  of  George  Selwyn.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
single,  divided  the  house,  and  Selwyn  set  him  down  afterwards  at 
White's,  where  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  the  whole  opposition  in  my 
'*  coach ;  and  I  hope  one  coach  will  always  hold  them,  if  they  mean 
"  to  take  away  the  Board  of  Works,"  (of  which  he  was  Paymaster.)* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  408.) 

'  George  Selwyn  is,  I  think,  the  only  person  remaining  who  can 
strike  wit  out  of  the  present  politics.  On  hearing  Calcraft  wanted  to 
be  Earl  of  Ormond,  he  said,  "  it  would  be  very  proper,  as  no  doubt 
"  there  had  been  many  Butlers  in  his  family." '    (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 
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Every  reader  who  enjoys  hamour  will  allow  the  following  to 
be  a  capital  story,  with  a  result  singularly  illustrative  of  man* 
ners:  — 

'  To  divert  the  theme :  how  do  you  like»  madam,  the  following 
story?  A  joung  Madame  de  Choiseul  is  inloved  with  by  Monsieur 
de  Coigny  and  Prince  Joseph  of  Monaco.  She  longed  for  a  parrot 
that  should  be  a  miracle  of  eloquence.  Every  other  shop  in  Paris 
sells  mackaws,  parrots,  cockatoos,  &c.  No  wonder  one  at  least  of  the 
rivals  soon  found  a  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  bird  was  immediately  declared 
the  nympli's  first  minister ;  but  as  she  had  two  passions  as  well  as  two 
lovers,  she  was  also  enamoured  of  General  Jacko  at  Astley's.  The 
unsuccessful  candidate  offered  Astley  ingots  for  his  monkey;  but 
Astley  demanding  a  terre  for  life,  the  pidadin  was  forced  to  desist ; 
but  fortunately  heard  of  another  miracle  .of  parts  of  the  Afonomotapan 
race,  who  was  not  in  so  exalted  a  sphere  of  life>  being  only  a  mar- 
miton  in  a  kitchen,  where  he  had  learnt  to  pluck  fowls  with  inimitable 
dexterity.  This  dear  animal  was  not  invaluable  ;  was  bought,  and 
presented  to  Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  immediately  made  him  the 
Secretaire  de  ses  Commandemens.  Her  caresses  were  distributed 
equally  to  the  animals,  and  her  thanks  to  the  donors.  The  first  time 
she  went  out  the  two  former  were  locked  up  in  her  bed  ehamber : 
how  the  two  latter  were  disposed  of,  history  is  silent.  Ah !  I  dread  to 
tell  the  sequel.  When  the  lady  returned,  and  flew  to  her  chamber, 
Jacko  the  second Treceived  her  with  all  the  empressement  possible ; 
but  where  was  Poll?  Found  at  last  under  the  bed,  shivering  and 
cowering,  and  without  a  feather,  as  staric  as  any  Christian.  Poll's 
presenter  concluded  that  his  rival  had  given  the  monkey  with  that 
very  view ;  challenged  him,  they  fought,  and  both  were  wounded ;  and 
an  heroic  adventure  it  was.'    (VoL  xi.  p.  258.) 

There  is  certainly  nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  the  way  of 
story.  Who  could  or  would  have  thought  that  the  well-known 
adventure  of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  tnrbot  had  been  anticipated  ?  — 

^  Another  on  our  list  of  burials  is  a  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton.  His 
history  is  curious.  He  has  an  estate  of  1800/L  a  year  in*  Ireland,  but 
has  lodged  at  Twickenham  for  three  or  four  years,  watching  im- 
patiently an  ancient  uncle  who  has  some  money.  The  old  gentleman, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  Scotch  Greys,  is  now  eighty-eight ;  but  as 
beautiful  and  sleek  as  Melchisedec  when  he  was  not  above  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  he  walks  four  or  five  miles  a  day,  and  looks  as  if  he  would 
outlive  his  late  heir  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more.  Sir  Patrick  was 
knighted  when  mayor  of  Dublin.  His  lady  is  still  more  parsimonious. 
In  his  mayoralty  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  buy  a  new  gown.  The 
pride  of  the  Hamiltons  surmounted  the  penury  of  the  Highlands.  He 
bought  a  silk  that  cost  five-and-fifty  shillings  a  yard,  but  told  his 
wife  it  cost  but  forty.  In  the  evening  she  displayed  it  to  some  of  her 
female  acquaintance.  '^  Forty  shillings  a  yard !  Lord,  mad^im/'  said 
one  of  them,  **  I  would  give  five-and-forty  myself.**  "  Would  you, 
^^  madam  ?  —  you  shall  have  it  at  that  price."   Judge  how  Sir  Patrick 

VOL.  LXXXYIII.  NO.  CLXXVIII.  B  B 
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'was  transported  when  he  retaraed  at  night,  and  she  bragged  of  the 
good  bargain  she  had  made  I'     (Vol.  i.  p.  451.) 

One  of  the  common  charges  against  Walpole  is  founded  on 
his  ungrateful  harshness  and  coldness  to  Madame  da  Def&nd, 
who  entertained  and  uniformly  professed  a  warm  and  perfectly 
unselfish  regard  for  him.  His  advocates  excuse  him  on  the  plea 
of  that  dread  of  ridicule  which  is  admitted  to  have  formed  a 

Erincipal  feature  in  his  character.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
lughed  at  for  a  liaison  with  *  an  old  blind  woman.'  But  this  is 
far  from  being  a  satisfactory  apology ;  and  from  what  we  remem- 
ber of  his  occasional  style  of  reciprocation^  Madame  du  Defiand 
might  have  exclaimed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  song,  — 

'  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?' 

And,  after  all,  is  there  any  description  of  weakness  or  moral 
cowardice  more  censurable,  than  that  which  induces  a  man  to 
shrink  from  the  avowal  of  well>-founded  affection  and  esteem,  or 
leads  him  to  disavow  the  feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  heart, 
from  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the  fops  and  fribbles  of 
society,  or  from  a  wisn  to  stand  well  with  them  ?  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  more  than  half  the  scandal  we  Bear  circulated 
in  society  is  attributable  to  vanity.  It  is  the  gratification  of 
telling  a  good  story,  not  the  wish  to  inflict  injury,  that  incites. 
The  race  between  Mrs.  Candour,  Mrs.  Crabtree,  and  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Backbite,  was  not  who  should  destroy  Lady  Teazle's  cha- 
racter, but  who  should  spread  the  first  account  of  the  alleged 
duel  through  the  town.  But  if  the  amiability  of  these  worthy 
people  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  we  fear  this  analysis  of 
motive  would  not  go  far  towards  establishing  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts.  The  alleged  excuse,  however,  was  certainly  the 
true  one;  for  there  are  manv  passages  in  these  letters  which 
prove  incontestably  how  cordially  Walpole  really  returned  Ma- 
dame du  Defiand's  affection,  and  how  deeply  he  mourned  her 
loss.  It  was  repaired,  however,  and  more  than  repaired,  by 
the  friendship  he  formed,  in  1788,  with  the  ladies  who  exer- 
cised so  wholesome  and  benign  an  influence  over  the  closing 
years  of  his  life :  and  whose  names  are  now  so  honourably  and 
indiasolubly  associated  with  his  own.  He  thus  describes  the 
commencement  of  the  acquaintance :  — 

'  If  I  have  picked  up  no  recent  anecdotes  on  our  common,  I  have 
made  a  much  more,  to  me,  precious  acquaintance.  It  is  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Berry,  whom  I  first  saw  last 
winter,  and  who  accidentally  took  a  house  here,  with  their  father,  for 
this  season.'     ♦     «     •     * 
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^  Thej  are  exceedingly  sensible,  entirely  natural  and  unaffected, 
frank,  and,  being  qualified  to  talk  on  any  subject^  nothing  is  so  easy 
and  agreeable  as  their  conyersation — not  more  apposite  than  their 
answers  and  observations.  The  eldest,  I  discovered  by  chance,  un- 
derstands Latin  and  is  a  perfect  FrencbVoman  in  her  language.  The 
younger  draws  charmingly,  and  has  copied  admirably  Lady  Di*s 
gipsies,  which  I  lent,  though  for  the  first  time  of  her  attempting 
colours.  They  are  of  pleasing  figures  ;  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with 
fine  dark  eyes,  that  are  very  lively  when  she  speaks,  with  a  symmetry 
of  face  that  is  the  more  interesting  from  being  pale ;  Agnes,  the 
.younger,  has  an  agreeable  sensible  countenance,  hardly  to  be  called 
handsome,  but  almost.  She  is  less  animated  than  Mary,  but  seems 
out  of  deference  to  her  sister  to  speak  seldomer ;  for  they  doat  on  each 
other,  and  Mary  is  always  praising  her  sister's  talents.  I  must  even 
tell  you  they  dress  within  llie  bounds  of  fashion,  though  fashionably ; 
but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies  with  which  modem  hoy* 
jdens  overwhelm  and  barricade  their  persons.  Li  short,  good  sense, 
information,  simplicity,  and  ease,  characterise  the  Berrjs ;  and  this  is 
not  particularly  mine,  who  am  apt  to  be  prejudiced,  but  the  universal 
voice  of  all  who  know  them.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  October  11.  1788.  The  charm  did 
not  fade  with  time.     In  May,  1792,  he  writes:  — 

^  I  am  indeed  much  obliged  for  the  transcript  of  the  letter  on  my 
''  Wives."  Miss  Agnes  has  a  finesse  in  her  eyes  and  countenance 
that  does  not  propose  itself  to  you,  but  is  very  engaging  on  observa- 
tion, and  has  often  made  herself  preferred  to  her  sister,  who  has  the 
most  exactly  fine  features,  and  only  wants  colour  to  make  her  face  as 
perfect  as  her  graceful  person ;  indeed  neither  has  good  health,  nor 
the  air  of  it.  Miss  Mary's  eyes  are  grave,  but  she  is  not  so  herself ; 
and,  having  jnuch  more  application  than  her  sister,  she  converses 
readily,  and  with  great  intelligence,  on  all  subjects.  Agnes  is  more 
reserved,  but  her  compact  sense  very  striking,  and  alwaj^  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  short,  they  are  extraordinary  beings ;  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  partiality  for  them,  and  since  the  ridicule  can  only  fall  on  me ; 
and  not  on  them,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  its  being  said  that  I  am  in 
love  with  one  of  them  —  people  shall  choose  which  :  it  is  as  much 
with  both  as  either,  and  I  am  infinitely  too  old  to  regard  the  qu^en 
»  dit  on*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  471.) 

These  are  natural,  earnest,  unaffected  tributes ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  that,  to  persons  so  gifted  and  so  predisposed  to 
enjoy  his  conversation,  there  must  have  been  a  very  great 
charm  in  constant  and  cordial  intimacy  with  such  a  man. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  had  devoted 
a  little  more  time  and  attention  to  the  self-imposed  duty  of 
editor.  He  has  given  his  readers  credit  for  ah  extent  of  minute 
knowledge  which  not  one  in  twenty  can  fairly  be  expected  to 
possess ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  two  or  three  unaccountable  mis- 
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takes.  But  he  has  performed  his  part  quietly  and  unobtni^ 
sively,  and  the  notes  added  from  the  MS.  journal  of  Lord 
Ossory  are  valuable^  though  few.     For  example:  — 

'  The  following  is  Lord  Ossory's  own  opinion  of  the  social  talents 
of  some  of  the  best  talkers  of  his  day :  —  *'  Horace  Walpole  was  an 
"  agreeable  lively  man,  very  affected,  always  aiming  at  wit,  in  which 
'^  he  fell  very  short  of  his  old  friend  George  Selwyn,  who  possessed 
'*  it  in  the  most  genuine  but  indescribable  degree.  Hare's  conversa* 
^*  tion  abounded  with  wit,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  lively  kind  ;  so  did 
'*  Burke's,  though  with  much  alloy  of  bad  taste  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
"  my  brother  the  General  was  the  most  agreeable  man  in  society  of 
"  any  of  them.''  — May,  1816.  —  MSS.  Ed.' 

The  late  Lady  Holland — a  great  authority  in  such  matters — 
was  also  of  this  opinion :  when  the  same  question  was  raised 
in  her  presence,  she  determined  it  in  favour  of  General  Fitz- 
patrick ;  as  having  been  the  most  agreeable  person  she  had  ever 
known. 


Abt.  IIL  —  1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Classes  on  the  urgent 
Necessity  of  numerous  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic. 
By  Francis  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.     London:  1848.     Pp.  28. 

2.  English  Lifo,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in  reference  to  our  Position  as 
a  Community  of  Professing  Christians.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Reverses.*    London:  FeUowes,  1847.     Pp.219. 

*  Tn  times  like  these,  no  apology  is  needed  from  any  one 
^  for  appealing  to  his  fellow  countiymen  on  matters  of  the 
^  deepest  common  interest.'  Such  are  tne  terms  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Newman  introduces  his  views  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  national  policy  —  views  maintained  with 
much  ability,  and  singular  courage,  though  far  from  command- 
ing our  general  assent.  We  admit  this  apology  for  no  apology 
to  be  an  ample  one ;  and  feel  that  we  need  no  other  for  now 
following  his  example. 

It  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  from  the  general  tenor  of  our 
political  opinions,  that  we  are  no  great  enemies  to  projects  of 
reform :  though  we  must  express  our  distrust  of  many  of  those 
changes  —  organic  in  their  nature,  and  proposed  for  instant 
adoption  —  which  have  been  recently  propounded.  But  what 
we  chiefly  lament  is  the  tone  which  has  now  and  then  been 
:«6sumed  by  some  of  their  most  respectable  advocates  —  to  the 
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effect  that,  if  such  and  such  reforms  be  refused  or  delayed,  a 
Beyolution  is  inevitable ;  and  if  not  absolutely  justifiable,  yet 
not  calculated  to  excite  very  much  either  of  censure  or  surprise. 
Eyen  Mr,  Newman,  though  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  strongly 
deprecate  all  recourse  to  violence,  yet  too  much  countenances 
Buch  reprehensible  modes  of  expression.  Thus  at  the  close  of 
his  pamphlet  he  observes: — *  By  all  means  must  the  middle 
^  classes   warn  the  aristocracy,  that  they  will  not  uphold  or 

*  endure  extravagance  in  an  insolvent  commonwealth — that  they 
^  will  not  become  mere  tools  of  unrighteous  administration-* 
^  that  they  will  not  look  calmly  on,  while  our  rulers  run  the 
'  course  of  France  under  Louis  XVI,,  nor  yet  of  France  under 
'  Louis  Philippe ;  but  if  their  prayer  be  pertinaciously  refused, 
^  will  at  last  rather  adopt  any  extreme  means  of  enforcing  the 

*  obedience  of  their  representatives,  than  bear  the  fearful  risks 

*  of  continuing  our  present  system.      Let  them  assume  this 

*  spirit,  and  they  will  be  able  to  regenerate  the  British  consti- 
'  tution.' 

Now  we  strongly  object  to  the  use,  in  a  country  like  this, 
and  with  such  constitutional  remedies  as  ours,  of  any  expres- 
sions which  imply  that  the  middle  classes,  the  aristocratic  classes, 
the  working  classes,  or  any  partial  combinations  of  classes,  have 
the  right  to  dictate  reforms, — with  revolution  for  the  alterna- 
tive  I  and,  still  more,  their  right  to  say  when  these  reforms  have 
been  pertinaciotisly  refused.  Parties  seeking  any  great  reform 
must  first  obtain  the  expressed  consent  of  the  influencing  part 
of  the  nation;  since  without  this,  the  demand  might  merely 
.denote  the  will,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
faction  :  and,  when  they  have  obtained  that  consent,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  desired  reforms  will  be  accomplished  without  a 
revolution.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  though  such  reforms  may 
be  the  will  of  the  nation,  they  sometimes  cannot  be  otherwise 
effected.  The  frequent,  comprehensive,  yet  peacefid  changes  we 
have  effected  (and  effected  the  more  safely  by  having  effected 
them  gradually),  give  the  lie  to  all  such  arguments,  and  at  once 
demonstrate  their  futility.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
delaying  any  urgent  and  desirable  reform ;  and  even  admit  the 
consequent  possibility  of  revolution,  as  the  result  of  frustrated 
hopes  operating  on  human  passion  and  infirmity :  But  it  will 
not  be  the  less  true,  that  they  who  would  reconunend  its  adoption 
in  a  country  like  this,  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  Li 
such  a  country,  we  cannot  think  it  expedient  to  speak  even  of 
a  possible  resort  to  physical  violence,  as  other  than  a  most  cen- 
surable alternative ;  still  less  to  justify  it,  should  the  demands  of 
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the  popular  will  not  be  speedily  complied  with*  It  eeems  to  ue, 
on  the  contrarj;  that,  to  use  the  lan^age  of  Burke  in  a  well-* 
known  passage,  we  ought  *  to  approach  to  the  fauhs  of  the  state 
*  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling 
'  solicitude.'  To  threaten  its  subversion,  if  reformation  be  not 
promptly  granted,  is  to  imitate  those  savages  who,  finding  the 
malady  qf  their  aged  parents,  as  they  judge,  incurable,  com- 
mit parricide  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

The  time,  we  trust,  is  coming,  though  it  may  be  yet  distant, 
when  nations  will  discover,  from  a  comprehensive  historic  indium- 
Hon,  that  armed  revolutions,  wherever  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
constitutional  government,  ore  never  likely  to  pay.  When. this 
convictioii  is  attained,  it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  importance  to 
discuss  that  subtle  question, — What  constitutes  the  moral  right 
of  resistance  to  a  faulty  government,  or  the  degree  of  provocation 
which  will  justify  such  a  step,  in  foro  conscienticB?  If,  indeed, 
there  be  absolutely  no  constitutional  government,  that  is,  no 
machinery  for  insuring  the  action  of  matured  public  opinion  on 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  neciessity  of  such  pro- 
visioos  is  deeply  and  generally  felt,  we  scarcely  know  any  risk 
or  any  sacrifice  that  should  not  be  faced  for  their  attunment. 
Bnt  where  there  are  substantially  such  provisions,  though  (it 
may  be)  incomplete  and  imperfect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the.  notion  of  recurring  to  a  revolution  of  violence,  fot  the 
chance  of  obtaining  any  minor  or  particular  refonns,  would  be 
equally  criminal  and  insane. 

Many  people  may  still  think  that  the  French  (or  rather  the 
Parisians)  were  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  late 
government.  But  few,  we  apprehend^  will  now  be  of  opinion 
wot  that  insurrection  waa  a  wise  or  exemplary  proceeding :  And 
in  every  country,  there  will  occur  junctures,  like  that  which  led 
to  the  disputed  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  in  relation  to  the  Bei 
form  Banquet ;  in  which  the  (diampions  and  accusers  of  the 
government  will  be  equally  vehement,  and  have  topics  equally 
plausible.  Such  crises  have  repeatedly  occurred  among  our^ 
selves ;  in  which  it  has  been  warmly  disputed  among  conscientious 
and  intelligent  men,  whether  the  minister  has  not  been  re- 
sortiog  to  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  remedies;  as 
In  the  suppression  of  the  monster  meetings  of  Ireland  some 
years  ago,  or  the  recent  proceedings  in  reference  to  the 
Chartist  processions.  In  these  cases,  the  most  exact  defini^ 
tions  of  the  theory  of  the  constitution  will  not  always  indicate 
with  sufficient  clearness  what  >may  or  may  not  be  justifiaUy 
done  by  the  government.     To  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
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temporary  meaBures  may  be  reqiured^  which  many  excellent 
people  will  exclaim  against  as  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the 
constitution;  and  which  the  government  will  justify  as  pror 
voked  by  a  previous  breach  of  allegiance.  No  precise  rules 
can  be  laid  down  to  meet  all  such  cases, — under  all  possible 
combinatiops  of  events,  or  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  ac- 
cess of  an  epidemic  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  But  iu 
all  of  them,  the  remedy  surdy  is  not  a  revolution.  A  wise 
and  bold  minister  will  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
what  he  deems  requisite  at  such  a  conjuncture ;  and  a  wise  and 
free  people  will  abide  their  time,  and  apply  to  his  conduct  those 
constitutional  remedies  which  the  law  has  provided.  If  the 
body  of  the  nation  believe  that  he  has  acted  only  ae  the  urgency 
of  circumstances  required,  he  will  receive  an  ample  indemnity 
for  his  acts,  when  the  tumult  of  temporary  exdtement  has 
passed  away«  If  otherwise,  the  nation  will  quietly  but  firmly 
express  its  will,  in  the  character  it  impresses  on  its  representative 
assemblies.  It  will  lock  the  wheds  of  an  unpopular  government  i 
and  compel  the  formation  of  a  ministry  more  in  harmony  with 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  people.  To  resort  to  anarchy, 
and  to  subvert  the  constitution,  perhaps  even  plunge  the  country 
into  civil  war  on  account  of  some  sack  disputed  act, — certainly 
to  inflict  an  incalculable  amount  of  private  and  public  misery,-—* 
is  to  ^  cast  out  devils,  by  Beelzebub,  the  very  prince  of  the 
'  devils ; '  or,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  *  to  invoxe  the  powers 
*  of  hell  to  rectify  the  msordera  of  earth.'  We  do  not  say  that 
it  may  not  require  patience  and  self-control  in  a  nation  imi- 
formly-to  act  in  this  way,  nor  that  there  may  not  be  cases 
where  there  are  great  provocations  to  act  otherwise;  we  are 
only  contending  that  it  is  uniformly  toise  so  to  act. 

To  the  unreflecting,  nothing  seems  less  difficult  than  to  form 
a  constitution,  and  to  establish  a  government  To  those  who 
either  read  history,  or  take  the  trotible  to  think,  it  ii^ill  rather 
appear  matter  of  surprise  how  a  stable  government  should  ever 
emerge  out  of  the  chaos  (once  produced)  of  dLvil  confuidon  and 
anarchy.  The  greatest  evil  of  violent. revolutions,  great  as  those 
evils  necessarily. are,  is  not  the  temporary  disorders  and  sufferings 
which  usually  usher  them  in,  and  always  characterise  their 
agony  and  crisis,  but  those  of  the  unknown,  the  uncalculable 
future.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  long  the  funereal  pro^ 
cession  will  move  on,  or  what  new  horrors  each  step  of  it  may 
disclose ;  what  new  and  sinister  interests  will  spring  up  in  the 
course  of  the  strife,  without  any  adequate  authority  to  adjust  or 
control  them;  what  turbulent  spirits  will  be  thrown  to  the 
8ux£eu^,  and,  having  no  superior,  will  struggle  with  one  anotiier 
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for  a  precarious  supremacy ;  what  artful  demagogues  or  ambitious 
soldiers  may  plague  the  country  with  the  alternate  curse  of 
riotous  anarchy  or  military  despotism;  how  often,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  preponderant  authority  which  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  revere,  and  of  all  habits  of  obedience,  the  same 
miserable  circle  of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust,  competition  for 
supremacy,  and  civil  strife  to  terminate  it,  may  revolve,  and  be 
reproduced,  before  some  happy  accident  gives  stability,  because 
ascendancy,  to  some  one  party.  If,  indeed,  after  a  brief  in- 
undation the  'waters  of  strife'  would  ^naZ/y  recede,  though 
the  strand  might  be  covered  with  wrecks,  these  ravages  might 
be  speedily  repaired,  and  wealth  and  happiness  return,  with 
public  order  and  security.  The  real  misery  is,  that  for  a  long 
time  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  this  destructive  tide ;  which 
renders  it  about  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  on  the  soil 
which  it  chafes,  as  to  sow  and  plant  on  the  sea  beach. 

It  is  a  truth  which  men  are  too  apt  to  forget  —  but  neverthe-* 
less  a  truth  — that  to  live  under  almost  any  authority  is  better 
than  to  live  under  none.  If  this  were  pondered  more,  men 
would  pause  longer  before  they  sanctioned  revolutions.  The 
paralysis  of  the  sovereign  power  is  itself  a  graver  evil  than  any 
its  mere  abuse  can  usually  occasion ;  for  it  almost  imavoidably 
induces  a  sad  necessity,  even  for  the  upright  and  patriotic,  of 
inflicting  mbery  and  suffering  wrong.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed,  that  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  revolutions  have  on- 
ginated,  not  so  much  in  the  crimes  or  inordinate  ambition  of 
any  particular  individuals  or  parties,  as  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 
dead-lock  to  which  all  parties  are  reduced  —  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  side — the  impossibility  of  finding  an  umpire,  except 
in  the  actual  trial  of  physical  force — and  the  natural  eagerness 
of  parties  to  anticipate  each  other,  and  to  seize  some  golden  op- 
portunity of  insuring  a  prompt  and  decisive  result.  Humiliating 
condition  I  which  reduces  the  most  enlightened  patriotism  and 
the  guiltiest  ambition,  to  the  same  necessity  of  appealing  [to 
brutal  force  as  the  only  arbiter  of  the  fray  I  —  And  yet  such  ia 
the  necessary  result,  when  there  is  no  centre  of  gravitpr  in  the 
political  system,  or  when  it  fluctuates  from  point  to  pomt ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  terrible  and  rapid  is  the  movement  and  per- 
petual the  scouiging  necessary  to  keep  the  system  at  all  erect.  It 
is  bad  enough,  undoubtedly,  to  live  under  either  of  the  extremes 
of  tyranny  -^  an  iron  despotism,  or  one  of  those  truculent  de- 
mocracies in  which  Plato  humorously  says  that  even  the  '  pup- 
pies '  look  more  pert,  and  the  *  asses '  more  independent  than 
elsewhere ;  —  but  either  is  happiness,  compared  with  living  in  a 
country  in  a  condition  of  revolution.     The  epicurean  creation 
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—  a  world  evolving  itself  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
*—  is  the  just  image  of  a  people  seeking  to  form  a  constitution 
out  of  the  *  organic  moleculm  of  a  disbauded  nation.' 

If  all  this  be  so,  it  surely  ought  to  make  us  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  duty  of  discouraging  all  modes  of  expression  which  would 
reconcile,  or  even  familiarise  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  of  such 
a  catastrophe  as  a  violent  revolution ;  and  of  never  speaking  of 
it  but  as  an  expedient  which  a  nation,  with  constitutional  safe- 
guards, will  never  resort  to ;  unless  in  the  strong  language  of 
Milton  on  another  subject, '  God  has  smitten  them  with  phrenzy 
^  from  above,  or  with  a  dazzling  giddiness  at  noon  day.'  We 
.have  sometimes  seen  it  stated,  that  the  sufferings  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  already  so  great  that  *  it  would  not  much 
*  matter  if  they  %t>ere  to  have  a  revolution.*  That  there  is  great 
and  most  pitiable  distress  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  questioned. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  our  nature  to  believe  that  any  pain  we 
at  the  moment  endure  (from  a  tooth-ache  to  the  rack)  is  always 
the  very  worst  that  could  afflict  us.  To  compare  our  present 
Bufferings  with  those  of  nations  in  revolutionary  anarchy  is  the 
result,  we  are  persuaded,  of  a  happy  ignorance ;  and  ignorance 
is  the  best  excuse  for  our  ingratitude.  Let  any  one  calmly 
read,  and  endeavour  to  realise  the  horrors  of  the  Corcyrean  Sedi- 
tion—  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  —  the  state 
of  Home  during  the  massacres  of  Sylla  and  Marius  —  England 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  —  the  condition  of  Paris  under 
Robespierre  — or  the  condition  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection 
of  June  last ;  and  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  the  grossest  thank- 
lessness  to  talk  of  our  having  reached  the  maximum  of  misery — 
even  in  miserable  Ireland  I 

It  is  precisely  because  we  dread  such  an  event  as  a  revolution^ 
that  whde  we  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  every  real  grievance,  we  would  oppose  many 
of  those  projects  of  organic  and  sudden  change  which  havo 
recently  been  so  vehemently  recommended.  Even  granting,^ 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  those  changes  —  Universal  Suf-^ 
frage,  for  instance,  —  were,  in  the  abstract,  desirable,  and  really 
preferable  to  our  present  system,  we  should  still  say,  (para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,)  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
attempt  their  instant  accomplishment.  If  there  be  any  one 
point  whi^h  has  united  the  sufirage  of 'all  the  greatest  states- 
men and  profoundest  political  reasoners — of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Montesquieu,  Burke,  —  it  is  that  all  great  political  changes 
should  be  gradual  and  continuous ;  wrought  so  aB  not  to  super- 
sede, but  to  harmonise  with  preceding  institutions ;  and  so  that 
tliere  shall  not  only  be  no  solution  of  continuity  in  the  series  of 
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political  developments,  but  even  no  visible  danger  of  it.  Divided 
on  so  manv  other  points  of  speculative  politics,  these  illustrious 
men  have  been  united  in  this ;  and  various,  almost  numberless^ 
as  well  as  irresistible,  are  the  ailments  by  which  diis  view  is 
sustained: — sometimes,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  because,  'as 

*  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator,  and  as  his  innovations  are 
<  imperceptible,'  so  ought  we  to  imitate  him  in  the  counter- 
remedies  we  oppose  to  his  corruptions;  sometime  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Burke,  *  because  temperate  reform  has  in  it  a  principle 
'  of  growth ; '  *  and  because  '  political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work 
'  for  social  ends,  is  to  be  brought  about  only  by  social  means ; 
'  because,  therefore^  mind  must  conspire  with  mind,  and  because 
'  tune  is  required  to  produce  that  union  of  nunds  which  alone 

*  can  produce  the  good  we  aim  at ;'  f  sometimes,  in  the  words 
of  Montesquieu,  because  '  it  is  necessary  people's  minds  should 
'  be  prepaied  for  the  reception  even  of  the  best  laws.'^  They 
all  indeed  concur  in  holding  that  all  political  improvement  must 
consist  only  in  adaptation,  and  can  never,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  a  new  creation ;  that  hence  it  is  the  part,  both  of 
wisdom  and  necessity,  to  take  care  that  the  alterations  are  not  such 
as'  will  render  the  whole  incongruous  or  inconvenient ;  that  laws 
and  regulations  which  have  long  subsisted,  besides  the  prejudices 
which  they  have  gathered  round  them,  have  acquired  a  real, 
though  adventitious,  propriety ;  that  while  a  peo^e  may  have 
originally  formed  the  laws  for  themselves,  these,  again,  have  in- 
sensibly formed  the  people  to  them ;  and  thal^  as  Bacon  phrases 
it,  'what  is  settled  by  cuistom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet,  at 
'least,  it  is  fit;  that  by  a  slow  but  well^sustained  progress, 
'  effect  of  each  step  is  watched ;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the 
'  fiilst  gives  light  to  the  seC<Hid,  and  we  are  conducted  with  safety 
'  through  the  whole  series ; '  that  the  legislator  thus  acting  does 
not  suffer  the  clue  which  conducts  him  from  the  past  to  the 
&ture  to  pass  out  of  his  hand ;  and  pursues  his  path,  not  by  a 
series  of  bounds  over  the  slippery  and  treacherous  stones  of  a 
torrent,  but  by  a  secure  and  well-compacted  causeway ;  some- 
times, that '  the  evib  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances,* 

*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform* 
f  Beflections. 

\  UEsprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xix.  Chap.  2.     A  brief  and  most  amusing 
chapter.     One  paragraph  is  worth  citing  :  —  *  Un  V^nitien,  nomme 

*  Balbi,  ^nt  au  Pegu,  fut  introduit  chez  le  roi.    Quand  celui-ci  apprit 

*  qtfil  n'y  avoit  point  de  Roi  it  Venise,  il  Jit  un  «  graiid  Seiat  de  rire, 
'  qu'une  toux  le  prit,  et  qu'il  eat  beaucoup  de  peine  &  parler  it  ses 
'  coortisans.     Quel  est  le  16gialateur  qui  pourrait  proposer  le  goa- 

*  vemement  populaire  it  des  peuples  pareils  ?  * 
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—a  lesactfi  which  events  ore  eyer  teaching  and  men  seem 
never  to  learn--** are  provided  for  as  they  arise;'  sometimes^ 
(andy  in  our  jadgment»  it  is  die  strongest  argnment  of  all,) 
that  rapid  and  extensive  innovations,  suddenly  effected,  even 
though  abstractedly  for  the  better,  change  too  rapidly  those 
associations  and  habits  of  the  national  mind  in  relation  to  its 
institutions,  on  which  their  solidity  depends  far  more  than  on 
their  abstract  perfection ;  associations  and  habits,  into  the  forma- 
tion of  which  Time  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient :  that  such 
changes,  therefore,  are  apt  to.  dissolve  the  law  of  continuity  which 
should  distinguish  all  political  development,  and  hy  inducing 
habits  of  fickleness  and  levity  in  place  of  sobriety  and  caution, 
may  precipitate  changes  still  greater  and  more  questionable; 
and,  whatever  their  character,  may  ultimately  involve  a  revolu-* 
tion.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  weightiest  consideration  of  all ;  but 
it  requires  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  much  reflec- 
tion to  see  it  in  its  full  force** 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain:  abundant  experience  proves 
that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sudden  introduction 
c^  even  a  better  constitution  will  necessarily  carry  with  it  that 
great  element  of  all  political  excellence — Stability;  and  the 
reason  is  that  just  given :  that  such  stability  is  founded  less  upon 
ideas  of  theoretic^  perfection  than  upon  association  and  habits 
To  induce  men  to*  revere  any  system,  whether  it  be  worthy  of 
their  reverence  or  not  —  at  all  events,  to  excite  any  regret  or 
reluctance  to  change  it,  they  must  be  accustomed  to  it ;  and  that 
bond  of  custom,  sl^ht  as  it  may  seem,  and  absurd  as  it  often  is, 
is  a  thing  almost  omnipotent  in  politics ;  the  chief  cable,  in  short, 
which  holds  the  vessel  of  the  state  to  its  anchorage*  *  Custom^* 
says  Bacon,  with  his  usual  profundity,  *  is  the  principal  magistrate 


•*«i 


*  This  topic  did  not  escape  the  usual  sagacity  of  Aristotle.  While 
treating  the  subject  of  innovations  in  general  with  much  the  same 
caution  as  Bacon,  he  replies  at  once  and  decisively  to  the  falsely 
analogical  argument  that  improvements  in  government  may  be  intro- 
duced just  as  we  may  introduce  improvements  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  that  is,  at  once  and  easily.  *  The  example  drawn  from  th^ 
arts,'  says  he,  *  is  a  fallacy;  for  there  is  no  analogy  between  innovating 
'  in  an  art  and  innovating  in  a  law  :  inasmuch  as  a  law  has  no  power 

*  of  inducing  obedience  unless  by  habit ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected 

*  by  lapse  of  time ;  so  that  lightly  to  exchange  the  existing  laws  for 

*  other  and  new  ones  is  to  enfeeble  the  force  of  the  law' —  6  yap  rdfxoc 
Itrxuy  ehZtfiiav  l^ec  tt^oq  r6  vstdeedai  wXijy  wapa  ro  I60C9  rovro  £*  oh 
yivsrai  cl  fi^  $ca  ')(p6vov  irX^doc,  ^S^orc  ro  ^a^iwc  fierdUWiiv  Ik  rwv 
twofyxovT^y  yofu^v  flc  Ircpovc  yoiMv^  toaiyovQ  heOevii  vouiy  imi  n^v 
rov  y^nov  Svva/ui'.— «Pol«  Lib.ii* 
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'  of  man's  life.'  Apart  from  it,  a  political  theory  ^hich  has 
been  proposed  to  day,  and  which  has  neither  the  experience  of 
benefits  derived  from  it,  nor  the  associations  of  time,  to  plead 
in  its  defence,  may  be  supplanted  by  an  equally  shining  novelty 
to-morrow.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  reason  why  a  darling 
system  of  this  man  or  this  party  should  not  be  taken  on  trial, 
as  well  as  that  of  another  man  or  another  party,  both  being 
equally  confident  of  the  result,  and  both  being  prompted  by 
the  strongest  of  all  principles,  (with  the  exception  of  habit,) 
which  can  rule  in  the  human  breast  —  a  desire  to  realise  our 
own  ideal,  and  a  perfect  conviction,  till  experience  has  chastised 
our  presumption,  that  of  all  possible  systems,  the  one  pro- 
posed by  us  is  the  very  best.  Hence  the  rapid  series  of  con- 
stitutions which  issued  from  the  *  pigeon-holes*  of  the  Abb4 
Siey^ ;  hence  all  the  other  schemes  of  his  fellow  manufacturers 
of  paper  constitutions — till  Napoleon  at  length  arose,  and  shat- 
tered the  frail  tubes  from  which  were  issuing  so  many  goi^eous 
bubbles ! 

The  intensity  with  which  the  human  mind  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  profound  wisdom  of  an  untried  folly,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  recent  development  of  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  theories  of  France.  The  wildness  of  those  theories  is 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  unscrupulous  fanaticism  with  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  pursued.  It  is  now,  we  think,  ascer- 
tained that  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Reform  Banquet 
were  only  a  pretext  for  the  late  revolution  —  the  accidental 
touch  which  broke  the  thin  film  that  covered  the  huge  chronic 
ulcer,  and  let  out  its  foul  and  purulent  contents.  It  is  evident 
that  ever  since  1830  parties  had  been  organising  themselves,  and 
proclaiming  their  organisation,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
revolution  on  the  first  favourable  oj)portunity ;  living,  in  fact,  ia 
the  habitual  exercise  of  treason.  No  country  but  France  could 
have  furnished  a  parallel;  and  she  has  just  outdone  it  by 
exhibiting  the  example  of  a  section  of  the  late  Provisional 
Government  implicated  in  the  very  schemes  which  were  to  ter- 
minate in  its  overthrow,  and  the  preparation  of  a  clear  stage  for 
the  working  out  of  their  more  perfect  schemes  of  human  rege- 
neration! Nothing  can  equal  the  insanity  of  those  schemes, 
except  the  fraud  and  recklessness  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  pursued.  That  human  nature,  even  so  conditioned,  and  so 
strangely  trained  as  in  their  revolutionary  school>  might  not  be 
easily  moulded  to  their  hands,  never  seems  to  have  entered  their 
thoughts.  They  never  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  that  the  art  of 
political  change  is  an  art  of  grafting^  and  not  oi  planting ;  not 
to  say  that  most  of  their  schemes  of  society  would  require  a 
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totally  different  animal  from  man  to  admit  of  their  adoption, 
under  any  circumstances  or  any  preparatives.  Yet  many  of 
these  men — and  very  learned  and  able  men  too  —  seem  to  have 
been  sincerely  convinced  of.  the  perfection  of  their  theories,  and 
willing  to  do  anything  and  risk  anything  to  realise  them, — with 
a  fanaticism  worthy  of  our  fifth  monarchy-men,  and  a  treachery 
and  atrocity  worthy  of  the  worst  disciples  of  Loyola.  It  is  a 
curious  and  instructive  spectacle. 

But,  without  going  any  such  lengths,  most  men,  we  fear,  are 
apt  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  a  constructive  talent 
of  this  kind  in  the  highest  perfection ;  and  all  the  failures  of  so 
many  of  the  wise  will  not  convince  us  that  politics  are  not  the 
easiest  of  the  sciences.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  equals 
man's  real  power  to  demolish  systems,  except  his  imaginary 
power  of  constructing  them.  The  self-deception  is  the  more 
likely  to  escape  us,  because  to  every  charge  of  failure  it  is  always 
so  pleasantly  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  reply.  ^  If  such  and  such 
'  events  had  not  happened,  and  disturbed  the  grand  experiment 
'  in  the  very  moment  of  projection  I '  or,  'if  men  had  but  been 
^  of  one  mind,  and  worked  die  system  honestly  V  To  these  '  ifs' 
the  objector  opposes  a  '  perhaps ; '  for  it  is  easy  for  both  sides  to 
draw  upon  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  possibilities.  But,  at  all 
events,  and  without  any  'perhaps,'  those  'ifs'  ought  surely  to 
have  been  taken  into  account  before  the  experiment,  and  abated 
confidence  in  the  result.  The  very  test  of  a  political  arrange- 
ment should  be  its  practicability.  The  very  problem  for  solu- 
tion is :  Given  the  actual  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the  position 
of  events,  to  construct  a  working  system.  It  is  easy  to  contrive 
systems  of  paper  optinusm.  Far  less  than  a  Bacon  or  More  is 
required  to  invent  an  Atlantis  or  Utopia.  M.  Cabet  is  quite 
equal  (and  very  welcome)  to  the  government  of  his  fkbulous 
Icarie. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  never  uttered  a  profounder  or  a  truer 
word  than  when  he  said  that  '  political  constitutions  are  not 
'  made,  but  grow.'*  They  are  living  things;  and  not  mere 
skeletons  of  parchment.  The  figure,  indeed,  is  as  logically  just, 
as  it  is  felicitous  in  the  conception;  since  all  such  constitu- 

*  *  ESstory  of  England,'  vol.  i.  p.  72.  The  remarks  of  the  same 
writer  on  the  latent  power  of  development  and  adaptation  involved  in 
the  vague  construction  of  the  Great  Charter  (pp.217 — 222.)  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Englishman ;  as  well  as  his 
observations  on  the  causes  of  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  of  our  consti- 
tution, from  the  reciprocal  influence  and  intimate  admixture  of  the 
social  elements  among  us  (pp.  265 — 270.).  Seldom  has  history  given 
us  anything  more  sagacious. 
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lions  imply)  in  common  with  other  forms  of  organised  life,  per- 
petnal  processes  of  minute  change  and  imperceptible  assimilation 
of  parts,  and  the  pervadinff  influence  of  a  vital  energy  from  within, 
turning  blood  into  muscle,  and  cartilage  into  bone-*- in  other 
words,  hardening  ductile  first  impressions  into  solid  habits  of 
reverence  and  aflfection  to  institutions.  The  law  of  continuity, 
therefore,  and  the  influence  of  time  are  not  accidimtal,  but  essen- 
tial conations  of  all  political  solidity.  The  true  constitution  is  not 
that  inscribed  intiie  statute-book,  but  that  engraved  on  the  hearts, 
and  dierished  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  Solcm  could  not  have 
more  practically  shown  his  wisdom  (whether  the  story  be  true  or 
fabidous,  the  moral  is  the  same)  than  by  binding  the  Athenians 
not  to  change  any  of  his  lawB  for  a  term  of  years ;  as  well  know* 
ing,  not  only  that  time  was  necessary  to  test  their  value  and  dis- 
close their  defects,  but  that  until  thus  consecrated  by  association 
and  habit,  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  benefits  conferred, 
and  guarded  by  the  fear  of  exchanging  what  was  known  for  what 
was  imknown,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  constitution 
which  he  had  given  them  one  day  might  not  be  exchanged  for 
another,  apparently  more  eligible,  on  the  morrow;  and  that 
until  a  goodly  portion  of  the  fabric  was  thus  consolidated  before 
innovation  began,  it  would  not  be  the  hand  of  reform  that  would 
touch  it,  but  that  of  revolution.  A  somewhat  similar  story 
which  is  told  of  Lyourgus  and  his  Spartan  code,  carries  with  it  a 
similar  lesson. 

There  is  no  constitution  to  which  the  above  words  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  so  strictly  apply  as  to  our  own.  It  has  been 
a  very  slowly  developed  growth  of  centuries  —  an  aggregate  of 
laws  and  usages  which  have  been  imperceptibly  depositm^  them- 
selves during  a  thousand  years — the  most  venerable  and  the  most 
curious  of  the  intellectual  structures  of  civilised  man.  It  is  a 
pile,  majestic  indeed,  but  of  varying  orders  of  architecture,  and 
of  parts  that  have  to  be  referred  to  the  most  widely  distant  eras ; 
much  of  it  hoary  with  age,  and  some  of  it  the  fresh-looking 
masonry  of  yesterdav.  But  the  whole  erection  has  been  markea 
by  the  law  of  contmuity ;  and  though,  in  fact,  during  the  ten 
centuries  of  its  existence,  it  has  passed  through  changes  which 
may  be  said  to  be  tantamount  to  an  entire  change  of  con- 
stitution ;  and  if  they  had  been  efiected  simultaneously,  would 
in  fact  have  constituted  such  a  transformation,  no  portion  has 
been  removed  at  once  so  large  as  not  to  leave  a  far  greater 
part  standing  untouched.  It  has  been  changed,  like  the  sacred 
ship  of  Athens,  plank  by  plank,  fragment  by  fragment,  till 
scarcely  any  purt  remains  as  it  was.  Still,  as  in  tBe  human 
body,  continuity  and  change  have  co-operated  and  secured  sub- 
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stantial  identity,  by  the  simuUaneoiu  processes  of  decay  and 
reparation,  it  has  been  throughout  different,  and  yet  the  same* 

We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  and  too 
often,  it  is  tme,  show  our  own  folly  in  doing  so ;  sometimes,  by 
making  it  an  apology  for  the  retention  of  abuses,  wliich  a  true 
imitation  of  their  conduct  would  induce  us  at  onoe  to  remoye, 
and  for  deferring  that  judicious  adaptation  of  laws  to  altered 
times  and  circumstances,  for  which  we  most  justly  admire  them; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  still  more  conspicuously  by  attributing  to 
that  vaunted  *  wisdom '  what  does  not  really  belong  to  it,  and  what, 
if  WQ  did  not  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence,  might  be  more 
aptly  attributed  to  happy  accident.  When  we  consider,  indeed^ 
how  many  constitutions,  nay,  how  many  empires  have  risen  and 
fallen  during  the  time  in  which  the  British  constitution  has  been 
slowly  pushing  out  its  gigantic  growth ;  how  much  genius  and 
wisdom  have  been  expended  in  devising  and  reducing  to  system 
paper  theories  of  politics ;  how  many  of  these  have  been  con- 
fidently tried,  and  rapidly  thrown  aside ;  when  w«  consider,  too, 
that  this  constitution  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  any  one  generation,  or  of  any  five,  far  less  of  any  one  man 
or  council,  as  well  as  the  storms  which  from  time  to  time  have 
rocked  it  from  its  base  to  its  battlements  (in  which,  however,  it 
has  oscillated  only  within  the  limits  which  sound  architecture 
makes  the  test  of  solidity  in  all  such  structures),  we  are  compelled 
to  attribute  its  permanence,  amidst  the  political  wrecks  which 
have  strewed  the  nations  around  us,  to  something  more  than 
the  sagacity  of  merely  human  wisdom  —  to  nothing  less  than  to 
the  invisible  control  of  the  Supreme  Disposer.  If,  in  any  thing, 
we  can  justly  pmise  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  any  sagacity  in  distinctly  foreseeing  the  remote  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  changes  they  wrought,  as  for  their 
general  caution  and  aversion  to  any  sudden  or  extensive  changes ; 
their  rare  combination  of  firmness  with  moderation  of  purpose ; 
in  a  word,  for  that  practical  good  sense  which  has  been  not 
merely  the  *  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  and  still  less  of  any  particu- 
lar class,  but  which  still  enters  deeply,  we  trust,  into  the  elements 
of  the  national  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  finer  sentence 
in  Burke's  memorable  Reflections  on  the  French  Bevolution 
than  that  in  which  he  characterises  the  general  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  political  changes  they  have  operated : 
'  A  political  caution,  a  guarded  circumq)ection,  a  moral  rather 

*  than  a  complexional  timidity,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 

*  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct  Not  being 
'  illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  France 
^  tell  us  they  have  got  so  abundant  a  share^  they  acted  on  a 
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^strong  impression  of  the  ignorance  and  falHbSitjr  of  mankind; 
^  And  He  that  had  made  them  thus  fallible,  rewarded  them  for 
^  haying,  in  their  conduct,  attended  to  their  nature.' 

No  country,  accordingly,  has  ever  effected  so  many  great 
changes  by  peaceful  means,  as  England  has  done  during  the  last 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years;  and  fiu:  less  changes,  more  rapidly 
accomplished  or  attempted,  have  in  other  countries  been  either 
attended  with  many  of  the  evils  of  revolutions,  or  have  in  fact 
produced  them.  It  is  their  gradual  character,  and  that  alone, 
which  has  made  them  saffe.  The  history  of  many  of  these  great 
changes  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  deeply  instructive.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them  were  at  first  slowly  propagated  from  a  few 
superior  minds  to  many  of  inferior  power, — gradually  made  their 
way  into  large  sections,  and  at  length  masses  of  the  coininunity — 
were  first  maligned,  then  discu^ed — then  fitmiliarised — then 
embraced, — till  at  length '  having  leavened  the  whole  lump,'  the ' 
legislature  solemnly  set  its  seal  to  the  expression  of  matured 
poblic  opinion.  Nor  do  we  in  the  slightest  degree  doubt  that 
equally  great  changes  may  be  peacefully  effected,  and  will  be 
witnessed,  by  our  posterity,  witnout  any  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution; provided  they  are  effected  in  a  similarly  cautious  and' 
temperate  spirit — cfaianges  in  our  representative  system ;  changes 
in  the  direction  and  distribution  of  taxation;  changes  in  our 
system  of  judicature ;  changes  in  our  colonial  administration ; 
changes  in  the  Irish  church;  dianges  in  the  English  church. 
But  if  by  only  rairing  our  finder  we  could  effect  all  uiese  changes 
to-morrow,  we  wouU  not  do  it;  because  certain  that,  until 
they  enlisted  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  population  of  the  country  in  their  favour,  we  should  only 
do  harm  by  it.  Many  of  our  greatest  changes  have  been  haJf 
a  century  in  maturing ;  and  this  brings  us  to  notice  another  of 
the  commonplaces  of  sophistical  invective,  in  which  the  unre- 
flecting are  fond  of  indulging  against  governments.      ^  Minis- 

*  ters  are  ever  behind  the  people,*  they  exdaim  ;  *  They  never 

*  do  any  thing  of  importance,  till  they  are  compelled.'  We 
answer  at  once,  *  May  it  ever  be-  so  1  *  "We  have  no  wish  to 
see  the  minister  who  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  propose  any 
great  cliange,  on  his  own  individual  conviction,  or  on  that  of 
his  official  colleagues,  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation ;  nor,  until  the  nation  has  unequivocally  expressed  its 
decidedly  preponderant  will.  This  were,  in  fact,  to  wrest  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  that  Sovereignty,  of  which  they 
are  usually  so  jealous.  We  would  strictly  keep  it  in  their 
hands;  ana  would  deny  to  any  minister,  *  heaven-bom'  or  other- 
wise, the  right  of  presuming  what  ought  to  be,  or  what  in  a  few 
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years  will  be,  the  will  of  the  natioiu  His  part,  and  his  duty,  is 
to  wait  till  he  sees  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  already  mar- 
shalling him  to  his  course ;  and  so  far  from  blaming,  we  would 
rather  applaud  the  caution,  which  will  not  be  satisfied  until  that 
course  is  very  unequivocally  indicated ;  otherwise,  he  might  be 
giving  effect  not  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  few  individuals.  Thus  what  is  odben  urged  against  the 
conduct  of  a  government — that  it  is  behind  the  people — is 
most  generally  its  highest  praise.  All  that  a  wise  mmister  will 
commonly  attempt  to  do,  is  to  sail  into  harbour  at  the  top  of  the 
tide.  If  he  attempt  it  before,  he  will  only  bring  the  vessel  on 
the  breakers.  The  tide  must  be  at  flood  before  he  can  safely 
raise  his  anchor. 

As  to  many  of  those  changes  which  we  have  recently  seen 
propounded,  especially  as  connected  with  our  representative  sys- 
tem, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  far  too  vast 
for  sudden  experiment.  We  know  too  little  of  the  effect  which 
they  might  produce  to  justify  their  adoption.  We  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  this  is  an  argument  from  our  ignorance ;  but  to  know 
our  ignorance  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  and  not  least  in  politics : 
And,  except  under  the  most  imperious  necessity,  such  an  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  very  gradual  approach 
to  the  most  desirable  ends.  It  is  precisely  where  we  know  that 
the  effects  of  changes  must  certainly  be  great,  but  their  precise 
character  is  not  certainly  known,  that  we  ought  to  pause  before 
we  venture  upon  them.  What  changes  in  given  circumstances 
are  thus  safe,  is  a  problem  of  limits,  to  be  determined  by  political 
sagacity ;  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that  sagacitv  wUl  still  be 
the  resolution  of  certainly  keeping  within  those  limits ;  and  of 
erring,  if  there  must  be  error,  on  the  safe  side. 

But  even  if  it  could,  with  a  greater  degree  of  probability,  be 
determined  that  such  large  changes  (as  those  advocated  for 
example,  by  Professor  Newman)  would  be  in  themselves  bene- 
ficial, we  should  still  pause  before  attempting  a  sudden  realisation 
of  them,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned — the  want  of  due 
preparation  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  dread  of  dissolving  the 
continuitv  of  association;  of  involving  that  change  'in  the 
'  spirit  of  a  nation  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions,'  and 
in  which  the  balance  between  a'salutary  dread  of  innovation,  and 
a  temperate  desire  of  improvement,  would  be  destroyed*  In  a 
word,  we  should  fear  lest  the  political  machine  should  acquire 
too  great  a  momentum,  and  hurry  down  the  declivity  with  a 
velocity  beyond  the  power  of  any  brakes  to  stop  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  who  should  affirm,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  that  very  much  should  be  done,  or  that  nothing 
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ehould  be  done,  would  be  the  more  mistaken.  HappUy,  how- 
ever^ the  conflict  between  the  two  opposite  forces  will  probably 
compel  our  statesmen  to  move  in  the  path  of  their  restdtant,  and 
to  effect  changes  moderate,  indeed,  but  continuous.  It  is  the 
only  safe  course,  indeed,  whether  in  peaceful  or  turbulent  times; 
for  as  Bacon  wisely  says,  *  If  time,  of  course,  alter  things  to  the 
*  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
^  better,  what  shall  be  the  end?'  But  it  is  especially  incumbent 
on  statesmen  in  turbulent  times  to  take  this  course;  for  the 
people  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  less  being  done  then  than 
ougnt  to  be  done  at  any  time.  They  are  not  likely  to  prefer 
that  precise  mcHuent  for  standing  stock  still. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  little  experience  suffices  to  correct 
the  TH^e  and  extravagant  impressions  of  good  to  be  realised 
from  a  measure  yet  untried.  If  ^  hopes  are  the  dreams  of  the 
^  waking,'  accormng  to  the  melancholy,  and,  alas  I  too  often 
truthful  expression  of  Plato,  it  is  especially  true  of  the  ^  hopes ' 
of  politicians.  The  bitter  disappointment  the  people  often  express 
at  the  effects  of  measures,  the  passing  of  which  they  anticipated 
with  so  much  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  ought  to  have  convmced 
them  by  this  time,  that  the  ^latent  evils'  in  an  untried  measure 
are  not  so  easy  to  calculate  as  they  imagine ;  that  it  is  hard  either 
to  foresee  the  diificulties  which  it  will  encounter  in  its  working, 
or  to  calculate  on  the  ingenuity  of  human  cunning  and  wicked- 
ness, in  abusing  or  frustrating  it.  Yet  they  still  go  on,  firmly 
convinced  as  ever  that  the  next  measure  is  to  be  the  panacea  of 
their  political  ills  ^  and  no  abuse  is  too  strong,  and  no  charge 
too  heavy,  for  those  who  venture  to  doubt  the  perfection  of  the 
new  remedy,  or  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  fresh  disappointment. 
Every  one  remembers  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried,  and  every  one  now  sees  the  terms  of  disappointment 
and  contempt  in  which  too  many  of  its  former  advocates  suffer 
themselves  to  speak  of  it.  No  child  was  ever  more  enamoured 
of  the  rattle  or  the  hobby-horse,  which  it  was  paradise  only  to 
anticipate,  than  multitudes  of  the  good  pe(q>lc  in  England  were 
with  the  ^  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.'  And  no 
child  was  ever  more  disappointed  than  they  now  are.  Yet  that 
measure,  in  the  eye  of  sober  calculation,  has  effected  quite  as 
much  as  could  well  be  expected,  and  as  much  perhaps  as, 
according  to  our  views  of  the  necessity  of  continuity  in  all 
political  changes,  would  be  safe  within  the  limited  time.  What- 
ever its  defects,  and  whatever  its  failures,  it  will  be  for  ever 
identified  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  municipal  reform,  cheap 
postage,  the  freedom  of  commerce,  the  abrogation  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  worst  and  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  especially 
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with  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Still  the  disappointment,  whe-. 
ther  rational  or  irrational,  ought  to  have  oonyinced  men  that  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  a  mere  chanse  in  the  representative  system 
will  effect  the  good  that  is  anticipated.  For  oar  own  parts,  we 
frankly  confess  more  than  a  doubt  whether,  under  any  system  of 
suffrage,  however  universal,  or  any  parliament,  any  govern- 
ment can  do  more  than  2^' comparatively  little  to  remedy  the 
most  presmng  evils  of  this  country ;  and  venture  to  express  our 
firm  belief  that  the  chief  remedies  must  come  from  God  and 
ourselves.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  topic  by  and  by ;  and  in* 
the  meantime,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  Universal  Suffrage^ 
and  Professor  Newman's  project  of  Parliamentary  Keform. 

The  plea  for  the  right  of  (so  called)  universal  suffrage,  is 
rested  principally  on  two  grounds, — either  on  some  imagmary 
abstract  or  aboriginal  right  of  man ;  (much  ae  if  the  claim  to 
have  a  roice  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  re- 
sembled the  claim  to  personal  freedom ;)  or,  more  plausibly,  from 
some  supposed  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  that  it  is 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  one,  who  in  any  way  contributes 
to  the  funds  of  the  state,  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  making  of 
its  laws.     Either  principle  proves  too  much. 

The  moment  that  the  advocates  of  the  supposed  right  come  to* 
define  the  parties  who  shall  exercise  it,  we  find  them,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  laying  down  limitations,  perfectly  arbitrary 
in  their  own  nature,  and  determined  simply  by  a  tacit  reference 
to  Expediency,  In  fact,  the  difierent  views  entertained 'among 
those  who  yet  insist  that  the  auffirage  is  a  right  inherent  in  every 
citizen,  sufficiently  show  the  absurdity  of  representing  it  among 
iJie  indefeasible  rights  of  hnman  nature.  Such  rights  cannot  be 
conferred  on  Men  alone,  and  denied  to  Women ;  nor  restricted  to 
an  arbitrary  l^al  standard.  They  must  exist  whole  and  entire 
in  every  individual  of  the  human  family;  and  never  can  be 
alienated  by  any  thing  but  crime.  It  would  at  once  appear 
absurd  to  say  that  the  rights  of  personal  fireedom  could  be  thus 
variously  restricted, — that  they  belonged  indeed  to  one  sex, 
but  not  to  the  other!  If  we  take  the  theory  of  those  who. 
go  furthest  in  this  matter,  and  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  arrived  at  perfect  consistency;  who  laugh  at  every 
other  as  full  of  irrational  and  anomalous  limitations,  and  who 
would  generously  extend  the  privilege  in  question  to  every 
sane  man,  unttunted  by  crime,  and  not  dependent  on  the  poor 
rates,  we  find,  on  examination,  that  they  are  chargea;ble  with 
inconsistencies  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  they  taimt. 
their  opponents ;  that  they  exclude  by  one  comprehensive  ex-, 
cision  an  entire  half  of  the  species  ;  though  why  they  should  da 
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80  may  well  puzzle  any  body  to  ooi^ectinre.  For  ourdelves, 
we  fear  not  to  affirm  tbat  we  liava  never  been  able  to  ex-* 
tract  from  the  univeraaX  saffnigistB  with  whom  we  have  ha4 
the  fortune  to  converse,  any  plausible  reaeon  for  such  exclusion^ 
upon  theu'  prinoiplea  ]  nor^  indeed^  any  reason  at  all  that  waa 
not  manifestly  inconsistept  with  those  prineiples*  Sometimes 
it  is  said,  that  the  excluded  se^  are  i;tr/iiaiZy  represented  already 
in  their  male  rejatiives.  But  first,  what  has  virtual  representa- 
tion to  do  with  the  matter  ?  This  professes,  to  be  «  r^  repre? 
sentation,  founded  oi^  the  prin^ple,  either  of  a  uxuversal  right  of 
hmnaqity,  or  on  the  principle  tiiat  whoever  pays  taisea  should 
have  a  v4Hca  in  the  making  of  the  laws :  And  a»  lone  as  women 
are  human  beings  aod  not  exempt  from  paying  their  quota  to 
the  revenue,  they  cannot  he  JM'tIv  excluded,  on  such  pdnciplesi 
from  their  equal  share  of  the  sufmge.  Secondly,  the  argument^ 
if  it  be  of  any  worth,  may  as  right&dly  be  applied  to  justifv  other> 
and  kss  comprehensive,  limitations  of  the  suffrage ;  to  exclude  for 
example  the  grown-up  sons  and  other  dependents  of  those  to 
whom  the  franchise  is  already  gmnted :  in  a  word^  to  exclude  as 
many  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  exclude.  Thirdly ;  the  mere  men- 
tion of  virtual  representation  is  tantaraouAt  to  an  absjadonment 
of  the  argument ;  and  resolves  the  whole  questbn  into  one  of 
expediency,  with  which  it  is  loudly  proclaimed  that  this  system 
has  nothing  to  do.  Fourthly,  the  allegation,  consistent  or  incoui 
sistent,  is  not  true.  In  thousands  of  oases  women  are  not  repre- 
sented by  any  near  relatives,  and  while  contributing  their  fuQ 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  state,  their  property  is  without 
political  weight  in  the  legislature.  As  to  ihexrjitness  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  we  presume  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there 
are  thousands  of  women  in  this  country,  whose  superior  educa- 
tion and  general  intelligence  far  better  qualify  them  for  the  pri- 
vilege, than  the  stark  ignorance  of  tens  of  thousands  of  day- 
labourers  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  confide  it.*  In  short,  though 
the  iemale  claim,  when  urged  upon  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
has  been  customarily  met  by  a  smile  of  something  like  contempt, 
its  though  it  needed  no  other  answer,  we  shall  venture  to  be-^ 
lieve,  tOl  a  better  answer  is  offered,  that  it  is,  upon  this  theory. 


>4-l- 


*  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us,  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  that, 
npon  pressing  a  universal  suffragist  with  this  argument,  the  latter 
iairly  admitt^  its  force,  and  daimed  the  vote  for  women.  We  can 
truly  say  that  we  never  got  any  other  fair  answer  to  it ;  and,  upon 
the  calmest  reflection,  we  are  confident  it  does  not  fairly  admit  of  any 
other.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  deal  with  an  argument  which  proves 
too  much.    . 
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mmnswerable;  and  that  the  clUt>o0itioii  thus  quietfy  to  ignore 
the  tights  of  half  the  population,  aridee  eimply  from  that 
ralgar  aa;umptkm  of  euperiorUy  in  the  other  hw,  which  is 
by  no  means  least  charaeteristie  of  the  most  clamorous  advocates 
of  popular  rights,  but  which  is  as  certainly  most  unbecoming  in 
them.  The  theory,  as  it  stands^  is  an  appeal  to  the  atjured 
ipriticiples  of  Expediency ;  on  which  principles  we  cah  fully  and 
consistently  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  eacdusion,  bnt  by 
no  means  <m  those  of  the  proposed  theory; 

Similsir  reasoning  applies  to  the  age  lit  which  it  is  proposed 
to  lltfiit  the  privilege  of  the  suffirage.  Inafienable  and  tnde^- 
feasible  rights,  which  yet  come  into  exercise  only  on  the  attain^ 
nient  of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  majority,  a^e  suspidous  things.  Nor 
is  it  much  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  the  right  is  indeed  univenal, 
but  the  time  of  exercising  it  nmst  be  necessatily  limited  by 
law ;  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  fix  on  the  period  of  attaining  legfd 
manhood  as  upon  any  other.  Certainly  it  will  be  as  well; 
where  every  period  alike  would  be  arbitrary,  and  inftllibly  ex- 
clude many  who  ought,  upon  the  alleged  principles,  to  exercise 
the  finnchise.  In  truth,  however,  it  cannot  be  pretended .  that 
the  arbitrary  limit  chosen  gives  (which  is  the  object)  as  large  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  should  be  given  on  the  principles 
contended  for;  since  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  persons  below  the  magical  age  of  twenty-one^ 
possessed  of  education  and  intelligence,  which  for  better  qualify 
them  for  the  franchise  than  the  uneducated  peasant  of  three- 
score. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however  men  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  arrived  at  some  universally  a^^licable 
principle,  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  admitting  of  no 
exception,  politics  refuse  to  recognise  any  such  principle,  ncn: 
does  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  human  afi^rs  admit 
of  any  such. 

And  surely  the  only  reasonable  limit  of  the  sufiVage  is,  not  any 
supposed  inherent  right  of  any  portion  of  the  population,  but  an 
enlarged  view  of  Expediency,  founded  on  the  special  condition 
of  each  nation.  It  will  vary  accordingly  in  different  countries, 
and  in  the  same  country  at  difierent  times.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  true  political  wisdom  to  make  the  basis  of  representa- 
.tion  as  wide  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety;  and  directly  to 
enlist  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  property  of  a  nation  in  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions. 
But  in  every  community,  it  seems  plain  enough  that  the  object 
shoald  be,  to  assign  the  sufirage  those  limits  which  shall  secure 
the  just  ascendancy  of  all  the  principal  elements  of  its  great- 
ness taken  together;  and  to  fix  the  constituency  at  that  point 
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—whether  the  numbers  be  greater  or  smaller  *^whseh  ahafl 
£imiah  the  highest  probability  of  an  independent^  inteUigeBt, 
«nd  nnbribed  choice  of  representatiyes.  Where  the  consti- 
tuoicy  has  been  fixed  so  as  to  attain  that  end  best,  there  it 
has  been  most  wisely  fixed  —  whether  the  basis  of  the  fran- 
chise be  comparatively  wide  or  comparatively  narrow.  The 
iendeneyy  indeed/  in  every  wisely  gOYemed  country  will  be 
to  enlai^  and  not  abridge^  the  area  of  that  r^resentatioii : 
But  it  will  be  an  enhirgement  which  will  keep  pace  with 
inteUigenee, '  property^  and  virtue.  In  some  countries  it  will 
he  comparatively  small ;  in  our  own  it  may  safely  be  krge ; 
«nd  we  can  even  conceive  of  a  state  of  things^  in  which 
intelligence  and  education,  reverence  for  law,  habits  of  self- 
-goTemmenty  and  the  influence  of  religion,  have  made  such 
progress  as  to  render  what  is  called  unrrarsal  suffrage  perfectly 
safe.  But  we  frankly  confess  we  have  never  yet  either  heard 
or  read  of  a  nation  in  this  happy  predicament ;  boA  we  doubt 
exceedingly  whether  both  France  and  Prussia  will  not  soon 
hare  to  repent  the  day  when  they  hastily  conferred  a  privilege, 
for  whid)  so  many  facts  show  us  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
their  population  is  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  give  than  to  take  away.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
wisdom  in  us  to  wait,  and  see  the  result  of  that  great  foreign 
experiment,  before  making  any  lai^e  or  sudden  changes  in  our 
X)wn  representative  system. 

In  our  own  country  we  think  it  highly  probable  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  influence  even  of  a  very  large  extensionof  the 
'suffirage  would  produce,  in  ordinary  titnes^  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
representation  whatever.    Wealth,  rank,  intelligence,  education, 
and  all  the  other  elements  of  political  power,  would  still  exert 
their  Intimate,  add,  alas!  often  also  their  illegitimate  influenoe. 
Then,  too,  as  now,  many,  very  many  of  those  who  have  pro- 
mised great  things  at  the  hustings  to  their  applauding  consti- 
tuents, and  amidst  the  huzzas  of  a  mob,  (and  that  not  insincerdy 
i)ut  under  the  excitement  of  present  feeling,)  would  adopt  a  very 
diffierent  tone,  when  they  found  themselves  members  of  a  great 
deliberative  assembly ;  and  in  the  presence^  not  of  an  excited 
-crowd,  but  of  their  fellow^representatives.     Then,  as  now,  com- 
plaints would  be  loud  of  members  who,  after  their  election, 
seem  little  better  than  'tame  lions;'  who,  having  ^looked  in  the 

*  glass'  of  their  constituency,  '  go  away  and  forget  what  manner 

*  of  men  they  were.'  Uttering,  in  the  pleasant  exhilaration  of 
their  triumph,  the  most  extravagant  things,  they  are  found 
saying  little  to  justify  their  professions,  when  they  have  taken 
their  place  in  Parliament.     It  is  not  always  just  to  attribute 
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tocb  oondoet,  as  eonstituencies  generally  do  and  vriU,  toinrin:- 
eenty  or  hypocrisy.  It  is  simply  beoause  the  worthy  man  has 
not  been  able  to  distinguisli  between  the  candidate  and  the  legis- 
lator; and  truly  wise  mnst  he  be,  beyond  tlie  generality  of 
candidates,  who  can  distinguish  between  the  tone  natural  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a'  crowded  hall,  ringing  with  the  plaudits  of  his 
adminng  retainers  on  the  day  of  his  election,  and  tSe  constrained 
and  sob^  tone  which  he  will  be  compelled  to  assume  in  a  deli- 
berative assembly.  Wise  and  under  more  than  usual  self-con- 
trol must  he  be  who,  in  the  former  case,  can  realise  his  foture 
position;  and  anticipate  the  hour  when  the  fiimes  of  die 
champagne  shall  hare  evaporated^  and  the  transient  stinmlus  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  shall  have  been  expended.  While  human 
nature  is  coi»tituted  as  it  is,  we  do  not,  we  confess,  expect  to 
find,  under  any  system  of  representation,  candidates  who  will 
not  often  incur  the  customary  r^Hroach,  and  stand  in  need  of 
the  same  indulgent  allowance.  Sad,  indeed,  will  be  the  day, 
'should  it  ever  arrive,  when  representatives  shall  go  to  the  hall 
of  deliberation  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  they  harangue 
the  excited  throng  of  their  constituents ;  and  though  we  lament 
the  existence  of  any  such  discrepancy  in  their  conduct,  we  had 
-much  rather  see  it  than  not,  unless  we  could  see  it  corrected  in 
liie  only  legitimate  way — by  the  candidates'  having  self-know- 
ledge, self-control,  and  honesty  enough  to  anticiparte  their  iiztuie 
])Osition,  and  to  measure  their  present  tone  and  present  prcnnises 
by  their  future  capabilities  of  performance. 

But  though  it  appears  to  us  among  the  most  widely  preva- 
lent politicsd  fidlacies,  to  suppose  that  any  change  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  would,  zmdb-  ordinary  cireumstance^f  lead  to 
the  election  of  a  very  different  House  of  Commons  from  that  we 
possess  at  present,  unless  the  English  character  were  to  be 
wholly  changed,  and  deliberatiye  assemblies  to  foi^et  the  cau- 
tion which  properly  belongs  to  them;  and  though  we  think 
therefore  that  any  English  parliament  would,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  continue  to  call  down  npoa  themselves  the  re- 
proaches of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  for  being  a  <  good- 
■*  for-nothing '  and  '  do-nothing'  house»  we  cannot  disguise  from 
ourselves  that,  in  that  unhappy  tenth  case,  a  parliament,  chosen 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  and  strong  excitement,  like  that 
revolutionaTy  feeling  with  which  all  Europe  has  so  recently 
sympathised,  and  which  has  passed  over  it  like  an  electrical  cur- 
rent, miffht  proceed  at  once  to  changes  of  an  organic  and  sweep- 
ing character; — changes  which  might  be  made  in  a  moment, 
but  which  could  never  be  repaired — and  the  consequences  of 
which  might  lead  on  to  an  absolute  bouleveriement  of  our  present 
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eonsiltiltioiL  The  contifanity  of  whieh  we  liflve  siud  so  much, 
and  which  all  experience  showa  to  be  8o  neeeasaty^  wottld  be 
broken ;  as,  indeed,  it  would  already  hame  been  in  any  such  sud- 
den and  large  eztenaion  of  our  electohd  syatem  ki  should  even 
approach  universal  sulSrage. 

For  similar  reasons  we  refrain  from  discussing  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Newman.  Whether  right  oi  wrong,  good  or  bad,  we  can  tdi 
nothing  about  it,  t9I  tested  by  experience ;  for,  whether  it  would 
work  well  or  ill,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  substitution  -  of  a  totailv  dif- 
ferent system  ftom  the  present.  He  proposes  —  1;  Thiit  a  fixed 
number  of  seats  in  the  Commons  (say  100)  be  given  to  reprt" 
sentatives  of  electors  who  belong  to  a  higher  eeale-  of  tteidth* 
2.  That  an  additional  representative  in  many  populous  towns  be 
given  to  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  are  not  included 
in  the  present  franchise,  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  8.  Thiit 
other  representatives  be  giren,  in  the  counties,  to  the  males'  abaoe 
the  same  age^  4.  That  any  colMtituency  of  the  lower  franchite 
under  the  number  of  ^000  be  forbidden ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
this,  that  various  small  towns  be  joined  together.  5.  Supposing 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  increased  to  800, 
that  the  House  should  elect  250  of  its  number  to  sit  and  vote 
with  the  Lords  \  6.  That  the  Upper  House  fanve  imlga  suspen- 
sive  neto  upon  the  Lower,  being  able  to  negative  a  bill  only 
twice.  7.  That  all  Peers  shall  have  right  both  to  elect  and  to 
be  elected  into  the  Lower  House.  8.  That  all  public  servants 
at  the  call  of  the  Minister  take  a  seat,  but  without  a  rote,  in 
either  or  both  Houses.  9.  That  a  new  order  of  Peers  be  insti- 
tuted, to  whom  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  royal  family 
diould  be  exclumvely  reserved.    (Pp.  25—27.) 

Such  experiments  we  cannot  wish  to  see  tried ;  so  long  as  a91 
history  serves  to  show  that  the  future  of  p(4itics  is  a  dark  ca- 
vern, through  which  those  who  pass  may  be  said  to  grope  their 
way,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  see  it. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  Mr.  Newman  to  state  that  he  seems 
to  have  a  just  and  salutary  dread  of  *  universal  and  equal  suf- 
*  frage,*  ns  *  a  system  for  making  Youth,  Ignorance,  and  Poverty 
'predominant  over  Age,  Cultivation,  and  Wealth*— his  ex- 
«tensive  and  profound  acquaintance  with  history  no  doubt  con- 
vincing him  that  the  remedy  for  claes  legislation  which  universal 
sufirage  proffers,  would  inevitably  lead  to  class  legislation  of  the 
most  odious  kind. 

But  while  we  would  thus  approve  only  of  changes  which 
opeitite  gradually  and  continuously,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  harmo- 
nise with  principles  already  in  action,  we  are  so  far  from  wish- 
ing no  changes,  that  we  would  have  those  of  this  character  in 
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j>erpetual  operation ;  ^xid  so  provided  for^  as  to  supereede  the 
temptation  to  re-agitate  this  great  question  at  an  interval  of 
.every  few  years,  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  all  sudden  or 
questionable  reforms.  Why  might  it  not  be  enacted  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  no  place  with  a  certain  (but  not  low)  fninimum  of 
popiJation  should  be  henceforth  without  its  representatives ;  that 
every  place  rising  above  sucli  t^  Koinimum  (as  shown  by  the  decen- 
nial iCensus)  might  claim  to  be  admitted  to  its  privileges ;  and 
thai  way  should  bo  made  for  it,  by  the,  quiet  transfer,  of  the 
right,  from  the  constituency  whidx  stood  lowest, on  the  list? 
Thift  would  introduce  a  principle  of  slow  but  c^mtinumi^  self" 
aefivMimmt,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  such  sudden  and 
extensive  extinction  of  boroughs,  as  had  become  necessary  at  the 
:  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill.  To  this  might  perhaps  be  added, 
to  make  way  for  present  claimants,  the  di^ranchisement  of  some 
few  constituencies,  either  utterly  contemptible  for  their  insigni- 
ficance, or  still  more  conten^ptible  for  their  corruption;  or 
which  would  be  better  still  (far  we  do  not  like  disfranchisement 
except  in  extreme  cases^  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  thisee  not 
^Tveiy  distant  boroughs  mto  one  constituency*  To  these  mode- 
rate; changes  might  be  added  .some  of  those  which  X«ord  John 
.Kuss^L  recently  piointed  out  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion ; 
and  which,  whatever  might  be  the  interpretation  hastily  put 
upon  his  former  too  absolute  expi:«0sions  nis  to  ^  finality,'  showed 
tWt  he  did  n^t  thereby  mean  the  exclusion  of  aU  change. 
.But  no  measures,  can  be  of  more  real  s^tice  than  those  which 
.tend  to  diminish  corruption  and  bribery;  and  for  this  end  not 
only  ought  the  incurably  infected  classes  of  voters,  called  by  an 
odd  misnomer  ^  freemen,'  and  left  as  a  £atal  legacy  by  the'Beform 
Billi  to  be  disfranchised,  but  the  moat  rigid  and  summary 
punishment- should  be  inflicted  in  every  casie  of  gioss  corruption 
duly  proved  before  a  parliamentary  committee.  As  there  ai?e 
plenty  of  places  which  have  already  a  fi^  better  dwn  to  en- 
.fcancbisemeBt  than  those  in  which  such  scenes  are  enactedi  we 
should  not  be  sorry  in  such  cases  to  see  the  electoral  privileges 
instandy  transferred.  Such,  at  all  events,  we  apprehend,  ^houild 
be  the  general  character  of  the  measures  which  would  best  meet 
.the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  [present  representative  system* 

With  respect  to  the  Balbt,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  so 
mueh  importance  attached  to  it,  whether  by  those  who  object  to 
its  introduction,  or  by  those  who  advocate  it. 
.  As  a  safeguard  against  intimidation,  we  feel  convinced  that 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  free  trade  in  com  will  render 
any  such  measure  nearly  superfluous,  at  least  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts     Though  extmonUa^ary  circumstances  mi^  for 
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A'jear  or  two  haive  trantieBtly  raited  tiie  price  of  thai  com- 
modity,  and  although  it  will  never  ceaee  to  feteh  a  fair  ooe^ 
the  time  will  aseuredly  oome  when,  under  the  influence  of 
wbtdeaame  competition,  a  landholder  wiU  he  too  well  pleaeed 
to  have  a  tenant  who  punctually  paya  a  maximum  rent»  to 
trouhle  his  head  about  \m  political  opinions;  and,  an  fact,  will 
as  little  concern  himself  about  them  as  the  laadlccd  of  a  house 
or  a  shop  in  a  town  generally  does  about  those  of  hU  tenants^ 
if  they  do  but  pay  punctually*  -*-  As  a  safeguard  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  we  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  the 
haUot  has  not  been  egiegioudy  miscalculated  (at  least  in  all 
tolerably  manageable  constituencies),  in  consequeiioe  of  that 
prevalent  disposition,  already  mentioned,  to  overlook,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  benefits  of  an  untried  measure,  the  adroitness  of 
human  Wickedness  in  turning  it  to  a  fraudulent  account.  T£ 
a  man  were  to  pay  for  pramissM  to  vcie,  instead  of  paying  for 
actual  votes,  but  on  the  aettiai  ocmdition  that  he  is  eke^,  £t 
appears  to  us  that  the  agent  of  corruption  would  be  playing  at 
least  a  safer  game  than  at  present,  and  one  {Hrobably  not  leas 
€fiectuaL  He  now  spends  some  thousands  —  often  many — fol: 
nothing;  and  he  is  justly  punished  for  his  crime  by  the  loss  of 
the  *  wages  of  iniquity.'  On  the  other  suroosition,  he  would 
always  have  his  p^iny  worth  for  his  penny.  If  elected,  he  would 
have  what  he  paid  for;  if  not  elected,  he  would  not  pay  a 
&rtliing.  Nor  would  it  matter  to  km  whether  the  man  who 
teceiyed  his  bribe  promised  to  vote  for  him,  and  did  not ;  or 
promised,  and  really  voted  for  him :  he  would  be  well  contented 
to  take  hk  election  as  a  safe  evidence  of  the  fiict. 

But,  at  best,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  where  there  is  a  settled 
dl^Kwition  either  to  intimidate  or  corrupt,  men  will  be  in- 
genious enough  to  compass  their  bad  ends,  whether  the  ballot 
be  adopted  or  not  The  political  reformer  may  say,  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  that  ^the  old  Adam  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
*  young  Melancthon.'  Not  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
in  itself  for  leaving  untried  either  the  ballot  or  any  other  method 
which  promided  effectually  to  guard  against  such  grave  perils^ 
or  even  materially  to  diminish  such  abominable  crimes.  But  it 
certainly  should  have  the  effect  of  tempering  extravagant  estt^ 
mates  of  its  results. 

As  to  the  division  into  enormous  electoral  districts,  whiefa^ 
next  to  universal  suffrage,  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  Charter, 
we  ahonld  be  exceedingly  loth  to  see  it  introdubed.  Though  the 
chief  incongruities  and  anomalies  of  the  present  system  might 
be  gradually  corrected  in  some  such  modes  as  we  have  suggested, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  ever  be  for  the 
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interests  of  the  bountry  to  effect  any  such  sudden  and  wholesale 
diifting  of  the  political  elements  as  is  inrolved  in  the  plan  of 
electoral  districts.  Nor,  in  oar  jiu^ment,  would  any  approach 
to  aa  exact  territorial  division,  even  though,  as  Mr.  Cobden  says, 
it  might  not  be  into  ^  squares  and  parallelograms,'  work  welL  If 
constituencies  be  nearly  all  of  one  coze,  and  all  rery  large,  repre^ 
sentatives  woidd  be  too  much  <^  one  or  two  sorts:  men  of 
laige  wealth  to  support  the  expense  of  elections,  or  men  of  very 
lai^  professions,  who  would  pay  those  expenses  in  promissory 
notes  of  another  kind — who  would  trade  in  the  flatteries  and 
delusions  of  an  unprincipled  demagogism,  and  practise  with 
increased  assiduity  those  arts  of  cajolery,  and  that  study  of  the 
'  cries  and  gestures,  appetites  and  passions '  of  the  Spifi^id  fiiya  koi 
icryvp6vf  in  which  Plato  places  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sophistical  politidums  of  his  time.  There  must  always  be  a  con* 
siderable  body  of  moderate  constituencies,  if  England  would  enUst 
in  her  service  every  species  of  available  talent,  or  is  to  be 
represented  in  her  senate,  as  well  as  at  her  elections,  by  every 
variety  of  her  citizens.  Strange  as  it  mav  sound  in  die  ears  of 
the  demagogue,  we  bdieve  it  to  be  per»M$tly  true,  that  there 
are  many  men  among  us,  of  ardent  love  to  their  country,  and  of 
excellent  ability  to  serve  it,  to  whom  it  would  be  as  alien  from 
their  disposition  and  habits,  as  it  would  be  impossible  from  the 
absence  of  wealth,  to  solicit  the  votes  of  a  large  constituency; 
and  that  Lord  John  Bussdl's  statements  on  this  subject  in  his 
lucent  speech  (however  decried  or  derided)  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  facts. 

Another  favourite  maxim  of  our  sweeping  reformers  is,  that  die 
elective  franchise  ought,  according  to  the  t/ieory  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  be  invariably  annexed  to  the  payment  of  taxeSL 
This  certainly  has  never  been  the  praetiee  ;  and,  as  already  shown, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  eystem — assuredly  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Charter  —  which  recognises  the  right  of  every 
person  to  vote,  who  in  any  way  contributes  to  the  national 
Tevenues.  It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that  if  such  be  the 
theory  of  the  British  OMUtituticMi,  a  theory  it  must  always  remain. 
The  Charter  itself  proceeds  upon  the  inevitable  principle  of 
making  many  and  enormous  exceptions  to  this  principle.  StiH 
less,  we  apprehend,  would  it  be  practicable  to  make  out  the  equity 
of  an  equal  vote  to  every  man  who  contributes,  in  whatever 
proportion,  to  the  state,  or  whatever  the  stake  he  has  in  the  conv- 
XQunity.  Certain  rights  and  privileges,  it  is  true,  there  ought 
to  be,  in  every  free  state,  in  which  all  who  profess  allowance 
and  do  their  dutv  to  that  state,  should  be  allowed  to  participate. 
But  such  privileges  are  ah^sady  possessed  by  every  Britirii 
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subject :  let  In  the  eojoyment  of  those  civil  rights  and  immu- 
nities which  make  up  the  glorious  heritage  of  all  Englishmen, 
and  which  none  but  the  ungrateful  will  consider  ati  inadeqnata 
compensation  for  being  subjected  to  the  lowest  scale  of  taxation  i 
—  the  secure  possession  of  personal  liberty^  the  protection  of  pro* 
perty,  the  general  security  of  the  laws — privileges  which,  what* 
ever  the  remaining  defects  of  our  political  system,  make  thid 
country  justly  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  which,  in  their  aggregUte, 
are  pliunly  of  infinitely  more  value  than  a  share  in  the  elective 
suffrage.  Surely  it  is  a  strange  supposition  that  these  are  worth  no 
payment;  or  that  any  citizen  can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy  them  with* 
out  contributing  his  quota  —  whether  he  possesses  the  franchise 
or  not.  2dly.  In  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  a  share  in  the 
accumulatea  wealth  of  the  communitv — a  legal  provision  fot 
helpless  poverty  or  sickness.  3dly.  An  exemption  from  many 
and  heavy  forms  of  taxation  which  are  imposed  on  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  community.  This  last  privilege  oughl^  we  fully 
agree,  to  be  more  and  more  extended  to  the  unenfranchised. 
At  the  same  time;,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  recent  legislation  has  laigely  and  very  properly  been  in  this 
direotion  —  much  has  been  done,  though  much  remains  to  do. 
4thly.  In  the  universal  right  of  petition  —  a  right  not  lightly 
thought  of  by  our  ancestors,  nor,  in  truth,  despicable  when 
honestly  and  properly  used ;  not  abused^  as  we  tiave  seen  it 
recently,  in  the  *  monstrous'  fraud  of  the  *  monster*  petition.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  that  they  choosy 
often  to  speak  of  this  right  contemptuously.  When  petitions 
really  embody  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  they 
cannot  be,  and  they  never  are,  treated  disrespeotfuUy ;  and  when 
they  embody  n^crrZy  the  universal  wislies,  they  will  always  speak 
with  a  voice  which  no  parliament  and  no  government  can  afford 
to  disregard.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  .thif 
right  have  recently  done  much  to  depreciate  its  value. 

While  the  chief  weight  of  taxation  ou^ht  to  fall  (as  in  some 
respects  it  does)  on  the  classes  to  whom  is  intrusted  —  whatever 
that  class  may  be  —  the  immediate  control  of  the  government^ 
we  freely  admit  that  it  should  do  so  still  more.  Those  privi- 
leged classes  must  justify  their  possession  of  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges by  cheerfully  bearing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  nation ;  as,  on  the  other  handy  if  equal  and  universal  suf- 
frage were  carried,  it  would  as  equitably  follow  that  no  special 
impost  —  no  property  or  income-tax,  no  poor-rates,  —  ought  to 
be  levied  on  those  classes  alone.  We  know  that  this  would 
not  follow;  just  the  reverse;  but,  on  the  principle  of  equality* 
so  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be. 
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Much,  we  hare  just  8aid>  has  been  done  of  late  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  articles  of  prime  necessity 
or  very  general  consumption  have  been  relieved  from  fiscal 
burdens.  The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the  remission  of  other 
injudicious  taxes  have  done  much  already  to  relieve  commerce 
and  industry  ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  calamities  of  the  past  few  years,  partly  the  visitation 
of  Providence,  and  partly  the  consequences  of  our  own  folly,  we 
shall  not  soon  reap  far  ^ater  advantages  from  them.  Even 
now  .they  may  be  trul^  said  to  have  been  the  anchor  on  which 
the  nation  has  rode  out  the  recent  storms; — God  grant  that 
the  present  harvest  may.  not  afford  us  a  further  demonstration 
that  they  came  but  jnst  in  timiel — It  is  to.  the  gradual,  but 

Serseverin^,  prosecution  of  a  similar  policy,  and  to  the  equa- 
.  sation  and  judicious  distribution  of  our  taxation,  that  we  look 
for  the  chief  part  of  the  comparatively  little  service  which  any 
government  can  directly  render  to  relieve  our  gigantic  diffi- 
culties. This  is  now  the  most  pressing  duty  of  every  enlightened 
statesman ;  this  the  course  by  which  he  may  effect  most  good, 
and  in  which,  if  he  pursues  it  honestly  and  vigorously,  he  may 
reckon  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  constituencies. 

But  to  devise  and  peitcct  such  measures  the  time  of  cabinet 
councils  and  parliaments  must  not  be  consumed,  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  session,  by  necessary  discussions  on  the  best 
means  of  guarding  against  popular  outbreak,  or  the  duty  of  sup- 
pres^ng  popular  sedition !  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
now  much  has.  been  lost  to  the  conununitv  in  this  way,  during 
tlie  past  twelve  months.  How  many  cabmet  meetings  —  how 
many  debates  in  parliament  —  have  been  thus  unprofitably 
squandered!  How  much  loss  must  there  have  been  to  the 
revenue !  how  much  of  that  revenue  expended  in  securing  public 
tranquillity  \  — to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  solid  cash 
,io  the  people  —  the  obstructions  and  interruptions  of  trade. 
The  salvation  of  the  nation  absolutely  depends  on  its  quiet  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that 
our  English  and  Irish  agitators  think  it  fit  to  excite  the  people 
to  sedition  and  rebellion!  As  a  remedy  there  is  nothing  to 
match  it,  except  the  inimitable  method  which  the  rustic  incen- 
diaries of  1880  took  to  relieve  destitution — that  of  burning 
down  farm-yards  and  corn-stacks  1 

'.  But  financial  reform  must,  like  every  other,  be  cautious  and 
temperate,  to  be  of  any  avail  Democracies  have  been  too  apt 
to  imagine  that  it  requires  but  a  summary  and  enormous  taxation 
of  the  rich  to  heal  tne  miseries  which  oppress  a  people ;  but  it 
id  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bind  the  Proteus  by  such  chains.     The 
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bonds  are  either  slipt  off,  or  (worse  still)  it  is  fonnd  that  wealth 
and  ciqpital  are  birds  of  passage,  and  will  migrate  to  the  lands 
where  the  summer  sun  will  continue  to  riiine  on  theoL  — On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equaUy  certain  that  not  only  are  the  rents  c£ 
the  landowner  and  die  revenues  of  the  rich  dependent  on  publia 
security,  without  which  they  cannot  exist ;  but  that  (at  less  than 
revolution  —  the  impoverishment  of  a  people  by  unequal  or  ex-n 
cessive  taxation — will  suffice  to  destroy  them*  It  is  the  grossest 
fidlacy  to  suppose  that  the  landowner  can  be  prosperous  while 
manufactures  decline.  Lands  as  fertile  as  those  of  England 
now  lie  desolate,  not  by  the  curse  of  nature,  but  because  there 
are  no  populous  cities  in  their  vicinage  to  render  their  cultivationr 
profitable. 

The  most  popular  and  most  desirable  financial  reform  would 
be  an  equitable  re-«djustment  of  the  property  and  income 
tax.  We  are  deeply  convinced,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  of  the  equity^ 
of  some  such  tax;  and  of  the  needless  wrongs  inflicted,  by  it 
in  its  present  shape.  Perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  impos*^ 
iSble  to  impose  either  this  or  any  other  tax  without  some  in* 
equalitieB  and  in«iy  mdiyidaal  cues  of  extreme  hardsbip,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  this  is  any  reason  for  adopting  the  most 
unjust  of  all  possible  forms,  and  including  the  laxgest  possible 
number  of  cases  of  inequality.  And  yet  this,  we  believe,  is  nearly 
the  case  as  the  law  now  stands.  Indeed,  the  injustice  of  the 
law  in  its  present  form  is  apparent,*  even  on  the  principle  which 
justly  excludes  a  large  dass  of  incomes  from  its  operation. 
For  why  are  they  excluded  ?  Manifestly  and  most  equitably, 
because  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  minimum  below  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  subsist ;  and  from  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  subduct 
any  thing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  But  surely,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  must  be  unjust  to  levy  the  same  rate  of  tax  upon 
incomes  immediately  above  that  point,  or  without  any  reference  to 
the  amount  or  nature  of  the  income  itself.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  upon  any  system  there  will  still  be  cases  of  hardship.  This 
is  most  true :  but  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  ineqnsdities,  as 
the  law  stands,  are  the  least  possible,  in  number  and  amount  The* 
only  proper  answer  is,  not  that  there  would  be  cases  of  hardship 
in  any  system  of  direct  taxation — for  if  there  would  hefeioer 
under  one  system  than  another,  this  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  former  —  but,  that  every  attempt  to  dimi" 
nish  their  number  must  end  in  disappointment  After  atten- 
tively reading  what  has  been  recently  said  in  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  the  subject,  we  fed  convinced  that  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  devise  methods,  not,  indeed,  of  removing- 
all  inequalities,  but  of  so  far  abating  them  as  to  reconcile  the 
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people  of  Englaiid  to  the  oontinued  imposition  of  the  tax.  Let^ 
i]8»  for  example,  and  just  for  argument's  sake^  suppose  that  a 
maximum  (and  that  a  moderate  one  —  say  five  per  cent.)  wero 
first  fixed  upon;  that  all  incomes  at  and  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  say  two  thousand  a-year,  contributed  at  this  maximum 
rate ;  tmd  that  for  every  250/.  a^year  less,  the  tax  diminished 
by  one  half  per  cent,  down  to  2502. ;  that  incomes  between  that 
and  lOOL  a-year  received  a  fxirther  relief  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  and  that  incomes  below  the  last  amount  were  entirely 
exempt.  We  presume  that  the  maximum  of  five  per  cent,  (as- 
this  rate  was  so  lately  proposed  by  the  minister  for  all  income) 
can  hardly  be  supposed  excessive  for  the  highest.  But  could 
it  be  for  a  moment  pretended  that,  under  such  a  system, 
(which  we  have  given  merely  for  illustration's  sake,)  though- 
there  would  doubtless  be  some  cases  of  hardship,  there  would 
not  be  a  nearer  approximation'  to  equity  than  under  the  present 
system?  A  stilt  nearer  approximation  nnght  be  efiected  by 
nxing  the  maximum  for  absolute  property  and  precarious  income 
respectively  at  five  and  four  per  cent.  But  we  have  specified 
particular  amounts  simply  for  illustration.  We  are  not  now 
bound  to  show  what  would  be  the  nearest  practicable  approxi* 
mation  to  equity ;  but  that  any  scale  which  includes  a 
maximum  and  minimum  would  be  better  than  no  scale  at  alL* 

*  Sinee  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  read  the  observations 
of  Mr.  John  Mill,  in  his  'Principles  of  Political  Economy'  just 
published.  He  takes  a  different  view  of  the  expediency  of  a  gra^ 
duated  income  tax  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  arguments  have 
convinced  us.  He  would,  however,  leave  (as  Bentham  proposed) 
a  minimum  for  bare  necessaries  untaxed ;  and  always  subduct  that 
amomxt  from  every  income,  great  or  small,  before  subjecting  it  to 
the  impost.  This  would  be  a  great  improvement,  doubtless,  on  the 
present  system;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  concession 
virtually  involves  the  equity  of  the  principle  (if  capable  of  being 
applied)  of  gr€tduation.  For,  without  having  any  more  sympathy 
than  Mr.  Mill  with  what  each  class  may  deem  necessary  for  their 
dignity  or  vanity,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  we  think  Mr.  Mill,  on  re* 
flection,  will  feel  with  us,  that  no  invariable  sum  (say  50/.)  will 
represent  the  real  necessaries  of  all  classes.  A  respectable  trades- 
man who  treats  his  appr^itices  to  workhouse  fare,  neither  can  nor 
will  get  any  ;  and  a  professional  man  who  chooses  to  dress^  eat, 
and  live  like  a  ploughman,  will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  neither 
get  nor  retain  a  practice.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  it  ought  not  to  be 
so ;  society  wiU  make  a  difference,  and  the  man  cannot  help  it.' 
Another  of  "Mr.  Mill's  arguments,  on  which  he  appears  to  lay 
great  stress,  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  superfluous  refinement. 
He  seems  to  fear  lest  the  proposed  graduation  should  ^  impair  the 
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Kor  can  it  be  pretended  that,  under  sucli  a  plan,  any  new  or 
complicated  machinery  would  be  required  for  the  coUection.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  necessary  machinery  is  at  this  instant  in 
existence,  and  in  active  operation.  The  various  returns  of  pro- 
perty and  income  are  already  duly  exacted ;  and  all  that  would 
be  required  would  be  to  apply  to  them  a  graduated  instead  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  taxation.  Upon  calculation,  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  the  sum  thus  realised  would  be  about  the  same  as 
that  realised  by  the  present  system.  But  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  while  it  would  inflict  no  hardships  worth  mentioning  on 
any  class,  it  would  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  most  palpable 
anomalies  of  the  existing  tax;  and  even  where  it  did  not 
effectually  do  this,  it  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  impost,  as  showing 
that  there  was  at  least  a  desire  to  remove  inequalities,  and  to 
tax  the  people  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and  their 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Cobden  never  uttered  a  truer  word  than  when  be  said,  in  a 
recent  debate,  that  the  people  of  England  were  not  unreasonable 

*  motives  on  which  society  depends  for  keeping  up,  the  produce  of 

*  its  labour  and  capital.'  (Vol.  II.  p.  353.)  But  this  surely  could  not 
be  the  case  unless  the  differences  of  tax  were  enormous.  If  the 
intervals  of  the  scale  were  very  moderate^  as  proposed  in  our  hypo- 
thetical example,  we  think  it  clear  that  no  such  effects  would  foUow. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  possessed  250/.  a  year,  and 
was  taxed  2^  per  cent.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it  would  ever  enter 
his  head  to  make  less  exertions  to  obtain  500/.  a  year,  because  he 
would  then  have  to  pay  3  per  cent  upon  it  instead?  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  a  roan's  poisoning  himself,  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  his  life-policy.  Further,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Mill  hss  by 
implication  admitted  the  equity  of  the  contested  principle,  in  his 
unanswerable  arguments  for  mi&cing  a  difference  between  perpetual 
and  precarious  incomes.  He  there  contends,  as  we  also  have  done^ 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation ;  and  the 
same  arguments  of  fairness  and  equity,  mutatis  mtUandiSf  seem  to 
us  to  apply  in  the  other  case.  To  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  all  inequalities,  he  answers  on  this  point  as  we  do  in 
reference  to  both,  *  the  impossibility  of  doing  perfect  justice  is  no 

*  reason  against  doing  as  much  as  we  can.'  It  is  out  of  our  power 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  note  to  examine  Mr.  Mill's  arguments  in 
detail ;  but  as  our  object,  if  we  know  ourselves,  is  the  interest  only 
of  truth  and  equity,  we  commend  them  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  public.  In  his  remarks  on  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of 
an  exclusive  tax  on  *  realised  property '  we  cordially  concur,  as  also 
in  his  remarks  on  many  other  points  upon  which  we  have  touched  in 
the  course  of  this  article. 
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in  this  matter ;  that  a  fair  attempt  to  satisfy  their  demands 
wotdd  satisfy  them ;  and  that  for  any  inevitable  inequalities 
thej  would  be  willing  to  take  the  will  to  remove  them  for  tho 
deed.   At  aU  events,  the  people  will  ever  think  it  unjust  to  tax  an 
income^  whatever  its  nature,  however  precarious  or  however  cer- 
tain,— a  professional  income,  for  example,  which,  brought  into  the 
market,  might,  perhaps,  fetch  2000/.,  and  an  income  of  the  saine 
amount  from  landed  property  which  would  fetch  20,000/.,-— 
according  to  the  same  invariable  standard ;  or,  again,  to  tax  at 
that  same  uniform  rate  an  income  from  which  a  man  is  barely 
able  to  win  a  subsistence,  and  an  income  from  which,  after  pav- 
ing every  tax,  a  man  has  not  only  ample  means  left  for  the 
purchase  of  every  necessary  and  of  every  luxury,  but  the  means 
of  accumulation  into  the  bargain.     It  Cannot  be  equitable  to 
demand  a  similar  rate  of  payment  from  one  whose  unavoidable 
wants  are  such  that  the  abstraction  even  of  a  single  sovereign 
brings  him  within  the  chance  of  insolvency,  and  from  one  who 
has  only  to  exercise  common  prudence,  to  be  secure  in  the  pos- 
session not  merely  of  sufficiency,  but  of  wealth.     Sure  we  are 
that  the  pregnant  sentence  of  a  powerful  journalist,  whose  labours 
on  this  subject  have  deserved  well  of  the  public,  is  worthy  of 
the  timely  consideration  of  any  minister;    'that  it  is  as  certain 
*  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the  time  will  come,  and  come  soon^ 
^  when  three  things  will  be  done  with  the  property  and  income 
'  tax :  it  will  be  graduated ;  it  will  descend  to  lower  incomes ; 
'  and  it  will  be  extended  to  Ireland*'    A  considerable  approxi-^ 
mation  to  an  equitable  adjustment  is,  at  all  events,  within  our 
reach ;  and  the  three  years'  lease  of  the  tax  in  its  present  shape 
will  never  be  renewed. 

The  Legacy  and  Probate  Duty  is  another  of  the  points  on 
whicltthe  nation  will  assuredly  demand  fiscal  reform :  and  justly. 
There  is  no  reason,  that  we  ever  heard  of,  which  will  apply  to 
the  species  of  property  on  which  that  impost  is  now  levied,  which 
will  not,  a  fortiori^  or  at  least  with  equal  force,  apply  to  those 
which  are  exempted  from  it.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  allow  that  impost  to  remain,  at  its  present  rate,  on  any 
species  of  property ;  and  if  it  would  be  oppressive  as  applied  to 
that  which  is  now  exempt,  let  the  rate  be  diminished,  and  let  it  be 
then  universally  imposed ;  or  else,  let  it  be  universally  abolished. 
The  nation  neither  will  nor  ought  any  longer  to  suffer  this  or  any 
other  similar  instances  of  flagrantly  partial  taxation.  Some  such 
tax  as  this,  however,  if  impartial  in  its  operation,  and  moderate 
in  its  amount,  would,  perhaps,  be  as  likely  to  be  cheerfully  paid 
as  any  other.  People  are  seldom  less  disposed  to  grumble  thaa 
when  an  accession  is  to  be  made  to  their  fortune ;  and  a  trifling 
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percentage  dedueted  from  it  before  it  posfleB  into  their  liand%: 
does  not  appear  half  bo  odious  as  one  of  still  smaller  amount^ 
vhen  they  have  once  called  the  property  their  aum. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  practicable  refonns  of  tins  nature  to 
baTe  been  eflTected^  still  the  people  must  chiefly  look  to  other  aid 
than  that  of  government,  if  they  would  retrieve  thekr  disasters 
and  restore  their  prosperity :  and  on  this  topic  we  presume  to* 
eSer  a  few  remarks. 

The  people  of  England  are  naturaUy,  and  <m  the  whole  very 
properly,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  government.     They 
justly  deem  that  its  great  province  is  so  to  frame  and  administer 
laws  as  to  secure  equal  protection  and  liberty  to  all ;  and  by 
&vouring  the  expansion  of  all  the  dements  of  national  greatness^ 
to  enable  the  people  to  do  for  themselves  what  no  gofvem^ 
ment  can  do  for  theuL     This  is  the  theory:  But,  unhappily,  i1^ 
is  not  always  fairly  acted  upon.     As  we  are  all  prone  enourir 
to  attribute  whatever  good  we  enjoy  to  ourselves,  and  all  the 
evil  whidi  afflicts  us  to  others,  so  government  is  apt  to  meet 
with  rather  hard  measure  from  us.     It  is  a  good  convenient 
creature  on  which  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  national  calamities  and 
disasters,  while  we  impute  to  our  incorruptiUe  selves  whatever 
renders  us  great  or  prosperous.     To  hear  many  men  talk,  one 
would  imagine  that  in  place  of  the   salutary  fiction  of  our 
constitution,  'that  the  lang  can  do  no  wrong,'  we  had  sub- 
stituted another  maxim  not  qtiite  so  innocent,  ^  diat  the  people 
'  can  do  none.'     The  political  physician,  at*  all  events,  has  a  far 
less  enviably  position  than  he  to  whom  we  consign  the  treat- 
ment of  onr  bodily  maladies.     To  this  last,  our  easy  credulity 
gives  all  the  praise  of  cure,  and  attaches  .none  of  the  blame  of 
frdlure.  *  Does  a  jpatient  recover  ?    It  is  owing  to  the  pre-eminent 
doctor^s  pre-eminent  skilL  Does  a  man  die?  He  dies  in  the  course- 
of  nature,  or  by  the  visitation  of  Grod«     In  the  other  case  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse.     Is  the  nation  prosperous?    It  is  owing  to 
the  virtues,  the  energies,  the  industry  of  the  people.    Is  it  miser^ 
able?     It  is  the  corruption,  oppression,  neglect,  rapacity  of  the 
government   The  reasoning  is  about  equally  sound  in  either  case, 
though  the  conclusion  is  different;  and  in  neither  is  it  perfectly 
Baconian.     As  both  rulers  and  ruled  happen  to  be  after  all  but 
human  beings,   'encompassed  about'  with  precisely  the  same 
'  infirmities,'  we  have  some  doubts  about  the  perfect  equity  of 
this  distribution  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  we  apprehend  that 
governments  present  about  the  same  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  good  and  evil  as  other  human  confederacies -^-^  directories  of 
railroads  and  joint-stock  banks,  for  example.     We  scruple  to. 
admit  that  it  follows  that  a  man  (always  one  of  the  people  till 
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Iie^  tftters  office)  tnay  be  preflumed  iinit>i^B<»pled/ ra{MMciou3i 
or  aelfiah  after  that  evept;  or  that  a  max|  not  ui  office  i9 
neeeMffily  a  man  of  probity  and  patiiotifim.  TJbg[%  howeYer^ 
(thoogli  we  are  aware  it  can  hardly  be  the  intention  of  even  the 
inoet  reoUe«9  declaimers  tp  produce  6uch  an  impreeaion)  is 
aevertheleee  the  inevitable  efifect  produced  on  die  minds.of  un? 
reflecting  muHitiides  by  the  invectiyefi  of  many  of  our  ehartiet 
curators. 

•  We  <^  course  haye  nothing  to  say  against  that  whol09ome 
yigilance  which  it  becomes  every  free  people,  to  exercise  in  re? 
lation  to  their  governors^  any  tnpre  than  against  that  inspection 
which  it  becomes  all  masters  to  exercise  over  their  servants ;  for 
mere  temptation  has  made  many  men  rogues,  who  would  otherr 
wise  have  been  honest — and  many  governors  amongst  the  rest^ 
We  are  speaking  of  a  too  prevalent  disposition  to  regard  all 
government  with  systematic  distrust  and  8uq)icion;  not  as  a 
niendly  institution  to  be  cherished  and  reverenced^  but  a#  a 
hostile  confederacy  to  be  hated  and  opposed.  In  a  word,  the 
tone  adopted  too  often  tends  to  propagate  the  notion  that  all  the 
evils  of  Uie  nation^  or  the  greater  part  of  them^t  are  attributable 
to  the  government;  and  that  it  is  only  that  which  prevents  us 
from  being  as  prosperous  as  our  own  undoubted  virtue  entides 
us  to  be. 

.  The  least  ill  consequence  of  this  is  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  —  a  predbposition  on  the  part 
f£  the  latter  to  judge  harshly  and  unfairly  all  the  acts  and 
molives  of  the  former;  and  of  the  former,  to  think  that  they 
serve  a  ^  hard  master,'  from  whom  nothing  but  thanklessness 
and  ill  treatment  are  to  be  expected  Now  systematic  suspicion 
and  perpetual  objurgation  are  not  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
good  servants  even  in  private  life ;  and  as  our  old  fiiend,  the 
Aristophanio  Demus,  long  since  found,  and  as  his  more  respect*' 
able  successor,  John  Bull,  will  also  &id,  they  are  not  the  best 
way  to  obtain  good  servants  for  the  public  If  ever  there  was 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  any  country,  in  which  its  rulers  (no 
matter  from  what  party  they  may  have  been  called  to. power) 
required  the  most  indulgent  construction  of  their  acts,  and  frank 
and  cordial  encouragement  to  do  their  best,  it  is  the  present  crisis 
in  our  own.  We  can  with  the  utmost  honesty  aver,  that,  as  we 
look  round  from  our  obscure  privacy  on  the  thousands  of  our 
struggling  countrvmen,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whom  we  pity 
more  than  the  prune  ministers  of  England ;  and  if  it  were  not 
ludicrous  to  implore  exemption  from  evils  which  cannot  possibly, 
befall  us,  we  should  be  tempted  to  imitate  the  superfluous  de- 
yotion  of  the  Scotch  peasant,  who  is  said  to  have  prayed,  every 
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tiQOrniiig,  tliat  he  might  not  be  made  6  king !  —  because  he  wad 
not  quite  oertun  that  he  was  fit  for  it 

A  still  worse  consequence  of  this  thoughtless  conduct  is  a 
diminution  of  the  respect  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
every  nation  to  entertun  towards  the  governmg  power*  But 
the  greatest  and  gravest  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  convenient 
tesort  to  a  vicarious  substitute  for  all  our  own  faults  is,  that  it 
interferes  witli  the  due  recollection  of  that  most  paramount  truth 
which  declares,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  happiness  or 
misery*  of  a  nation  must  always  depend  Ufion  itself  rather  than 
Upon  those  in  authority  over  it.  The  disposition  just  adverted  to 
prevents  men,  so  £sir  as  it  operates,  from  taking  the  appropriate 
share  of  their  failures  to  themselves,  and  deludes  them  with 
chimerical  hopes  of  the  benefits  to  result  from  changes  of  govern** 
ment — hopes  which  can  be  realised  only  by  the  steadfast,  per- 
severing exertion  of  their  own  energies.  Never,  we  believe,  was 
tins  view  of  things  more  necessary  to  be  inculcated  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Much  as  a  wise  government  may  do,  and  it 
ought  to  do  the  very  uttermost  that  it  can,  there  is  no  govern-* 
ment,  whether  conservative,  reforming,  or  radical,  which  can  dd 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  the  people  can  and  must  do  foi^ 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  bear  up  against  inevitable  burdens  and 
recover  permanent  prosperity.  The  most  extravagant  expect^ 
ations  are  entertained  by  many  of  some  magical  transformation, 
to  be  wrought  by  a  fresh  distribution  of  taxation,  or  by  diminu-i 
tion  of  expenditure — measures  which  are  of  themselves  to  open  a 
boundless  source  of  employment  to  industry,  and  at  once  relieve 
the  nation  of  its  pressing  evils.  Now,  we  concede,  of  course,  that 
every  farthing  that  can  be  saved  to  the  public  ought  to  bd 
-saved  J  that  every  public  establishment  ought  to  be  cut  down 
within  the  strictest  limits  of  economy,  consistent  with  eflSciency ; 
that  taxation  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  untouched  the 
great  articles  of  consumption,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
sistence or  of  manufactures ;  that  it  ought  to  be  levied  chiefly 
upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay,  and  in  proportion  to  theitf 
ability;  in  a  word,  that  the  Commercial  and  financial  policy 
should  be  such  as  to  relieve  to  the  utmost  the  burdens  of 
poverty  and  the  springs  of  industry.  All  these  demands  a 
suffering  people  have  not  only  a  right  to  make,  but  a  wise 
government  will,  as  far  ad  possible,  anticipate  and  accord* 
But,  supposing  ^  this  done,  does  any  reasonable  man  believe 
that  the  diminution  of  expenditure  can  be  such  as  to  work  th^ 
wonders  that  have  been  so  confidently  predicted  ?  Is  it  not  to 
foster  a  sheer  delusion  to  hold  out  such  expectations  ?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  any  of  these  sanguine  politicians  to  do  much  mor^ 
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than  utter  the  usual  vague  statements  about  great  extravagance 
and  great  reductions.  We  once  more  oay^  let  the  extravagance^ 
be  it  what  it  may,  be  corrected,  and  the  reductions,  whatever 
thej  may  amount  to,  be  effected :  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that  this  is  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  what  is 
now  requisite  for  our  national  salvation.  The  interest  upon  the 
debt  is  the  charge  which  chiefly  burdens  our  taxation ;  and  there 
is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  portion  of  that — that  is,  by 
the  sponge  or  repudiation.    Now  we  cannot  find  any  man* — no, 

*  Professor  Newman,  to  be  sure,  does  not  appear  to  think  the 
national  debt  a  legal  debt,  as  against  us,  at  alL  He  denies  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  our  fathers  to  entail  their  liabilities  on  their  posterity; 
or  mortgage  any  thing  with  the  object  of  redemption,  beyond  the  then 
eipisting  property  of  England.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  unable  tp 
conceive  that  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  a  community  designed, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  defend  and  transmit  uninjured  the  immu- 
nities which  form  the  heritage  of  posterity,  may  not  be  fairly  entailed 
upon  that  posterity.  The  reasons  for  the  expenditure  may  have  been 
possibly  insufficient  — the  terrors  which  occasioned  it  groundless  — the 
measures  to  meet  them  injudicious.  But  unhappily  each  generation  is 
left  to  its  own  judgment  in  that  respect ;  and  cannot  ask  counsel  of  its 
unborn  posterity.  And  if  these  measures,  though  financially  not  the 
wisest,  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  public  danger,  and  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  constitutional  authorities  for  the  time  being,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  their  posterity  can  justly  refuse  to  share  the 
liabilities  of  their  fathers.  If  not,  neither  should  we  have  any  right 
to  blame  them  for  their  want  of  patriotism,  had  it  so  happened^  that 
a  more  economical  policy  had  issued  in  our  now  being  bondslaves  of 
France*  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  upon  no  other  supposition 
could  a  nation  get  a  loan  negotiated. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  very  favourite  and  easy  argument  that  the 
wars  were  needless,  and  chargeable  upon  the  ambition  of  a  few 
individuals.  Mr.  Pitt,  for  example,  is  often  represented  ^  being  to 
England  what  Mercury,  in  the  'Peace'  of  Aristophanes,  says  Pericles 
was  to  Athens :  -— 

pifiaTf  €1  fiovXead*  iiKovvai  Tiivl\  Sm^t  awuXero* 
lira  HepiicXiri^  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •         ahroQ  i^itfiKi^i  r^y  woXir* 

i^^aXufy  tnriydfipa  /uicpoy  MeyopcKOv  yj/rififffiaroc^ 
ile^vtniffey  roirovroy  woXifioyf  Atrrt  Tf  Kavyf 
'Kayrag  "EXXifvac  5ai:pv(rai,  rov^  r  tKilp  tovq  t  iyOahe, 

We  are  assuredly  no  admirers  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  heartily  wish  it  had  been  strictly  defensive.  But  we  do  not 
ihink  that  any  candid  reader  of  the  history  of  the  late  wars  can  deny 
three  things:-—!.  That  the  expenses  were  incurred  with  the  due 
observance  of  all  the  constitutional  forms  then  prescribed.  2.  That 
neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  his  successors  could  have  done  what  they  did. 
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not  even  a  chartifit  —  wlio  now  recommends  Biich  a  diflhcmesty. 
The  required  reductbns,  therefore,  must  be  made  upon  the 
lemaining  IS^OOO^OOOiL  of  our  expenditure;  and  he  must  be 
sanguine  indeed,  who  [imagines  that,  with  such  an  empire  as 
ours,  anj  such  reduction  can  be  of  suflScient  amount  to  relieve 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  op{»«BS  the  nation. 

But,  after  all,  those  difficulties  are  not  such  as  need  appal 
Our  hearts,  if  the  several  classes  of  the  community  will  do 
what  is  respectively  incumbent  upon  them.    However  incapable 


■«■ 


wise  or  foolish,  unless  they  had  had  the  support  of  a  vast  migori^ 
of  the  intelligence,  weal^  and  aumbers  of  the  nation,  let  that 
minority  have  been  ever  so  patriotic  or  ever  so  stupid,  just  as  the 
reader  pleases.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  abundant  enough  of  the  na* 
tional  enthugiasm  with  which  most  of  those  wars  were  prosecuted;  foi^ 
a  long  period,  the  people  of  England  were  more  than  satisfied  with  high 
prices,  abundant  freights,  solid  cash,  and  less  substantial  Vglory'  (as 
they  call  it),  in  exchange  for  all  the  expenses  they  were  incurring. 
3.  That  whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom,  or  folly  of  our  earlier 
policy.  Napoleon  was  not  an  enemy  who,  if  he  had  had  the  power  to 
enslave  us,  would  have  been  discurmed  by  a  face  of  innocence  and 
supplications  for  mercy. 

Mr.  Newman,  however,  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  is  imtx)ssible^ 
even  on  his  principles,  to  make  an  estimate  that  is  worth  a  farthings 
of  the  liabilities  which  properly  devolve  on  the  nation ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  saddle  the  bulk  of  the  debt  on  the  parties  whom  he 
thinks  justly  chargeable  with  it.  He,  therefore,  proposes  to  the 
public  creditors  a  compromise— their  elaim.  to  cease  in, sixty  yearSt 
We  should  be  heartily  glad  if,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  generosity, 
and  the  promptings  of  their  own  patriotism,  they  could  prevail  upon 
themselv^  to  anticipate  this  request:  But  we  expect  it  about  as 
much  as  that  the  landowners  should  give  up  their  estates  for  the 
same  purpose.  Individuals  might,  perhaps,  in  time  be  brought  to  do 
much ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  some  great  emergency,  and  the 
infiuence  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm,  even  con8i4erable  numbers  of 
thenu  But  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  such  saoifice  in  ordinary 
times ;  or  of  ordinary  human  nature,  in  any  times.  At  all  events,  we 
must  demur  to  employ  Mr.  Newman's  rhetoric  or  logic  (whichever 
it  beX  to  enforce'  the  appeal  to  do  what^  if  done  at  all,  ought  to  flow 
from  spontaneous  generosity.     It  is  in  effect;  '  You  had  better  take 

*  this,  or — perhaps  you  will  get  nothing.'  We  have  some  faint  no» 
tion  that  this  is  not  becoming  language  in  a  debtor  to  a  creditor- 
even  though  the  debtor  be  a  nation  and  the  creditor  a  fraction  pf  it. 
But  the  thing  is  put,  we  must  confess,  uncommonly  well  (p.  14.); 
nor  will  the  dosing  sentence  of  the  appeal  be  without  its  force,^ 
should  a  general  effort,  and  a  general  sacrifice  be  loudly  demanded; 
'  Others  also  are  about  to  make  sacrifices ;  we  ask,  therefore,  this 

*  moderate  sacrifice  of  you.'  \ 
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of  being  met^  as  we  firmly  believe^  by  any  organic  changes  in 
onr  institntions^  or  by  any  fiscal  regulations  wfaatsoeverj  they 
are  capable  of  being  met^  if  with  the  moderate  reforms  which 
may  be  necessary^  the  nation  will  in  sundry  particulars  be  pre- 
vailed tipon  to  BSFOBM  ITSELF.  We  are  not  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  stand  more  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of  extra- 
TSgance,  luxury,  and  selfishness  in  the  more  wealthy  classes,  of 
periodic  fits  of  nmd  speculation  in  the  middle  classes,  and  of  habits 
of  improvidence  ana  reddess  marriages  in  the  working  classes^ 
than  of  any  now  remainmg  abuses  in  our  institutions ;  and  on 
each  of  these  topics  a  few  words  may  be  tolerated. 

We  will  begin  with  the  lower  classes.  To  the  question,  what 
is  the  adequate  remedy  for  their  evils?  we  answer,  that  there  jb 
none, -^  none  either  in  any  reforms  of  our  institutions,  or  in  any 
changes  in  the  amount  of  iazation,  until  they  learn  to  exercise 
*provident  habits,  and  to  contract  prudent  marriages  —  till  they 
will  learn  to  put  "by,  when  trade  is  prosperous,  a  portion  of  thei)r 
Mings  for  days  of  depression,  and  to  deky  marriage  until 
they  can  indulge  some  reasonable  expectation  of  supporting  a 
family.  Ghreat  as  is  unquestionably  the  distress  which  preinuls 
through  large  portions  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  equally  unquestion- 
able that  thet«  are  thousands  of  those  that  feel  it  who  have  at 
times  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  which^  with  economy^  would 
have  enabled  them  to  put  by  something  to  meet  the  severity  of 
this  stormy  day ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  at  this  moment, 
amidst  all  our  commercial  distress,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
weekly  receipt  of  more  than  they  need  spend,  and  who  yest 
spend  every  mrthing  of  it  the  moment  it  is  p^d.  Though  we 
admit  that  in  such  times  as  have  recently  passed  over  us,  there 
must  have  been  great  distress  in  spite  of  the  most  provident 
-habits,  yet  the  more  'general  prevalence  of  such  habits  would 
have  prevented  so  sudaen  an  accumulation  of  misery>  and  made 
all  the  difference  between  a  manageable  evil  and  oiie  almost  be- 
yond remedy.  Still  more  important  is  the  second  point  to  whidi 
we  have  adverted ;  and  until  the  working  classes  can  be  induced 
to  exercise  greater  cBscretion  and  selfKxmtrol  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  we  do  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  them  effectual 
aid*  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  statesmanship. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  the  abstract  ten- 
dency of  popmalion  to  mcrease  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the 
means  of  subsistence,-^ a  doctrine  on  which  we  have  no  occasion 
here  to  enter, — all  men  will  practically  admit^  that  no  miracles 
are  to  be  expected,  to  support  those  who  have  rushed  intb 
marriage  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  meeting  the  exigencies 
t>f  a  fiunily;     Man  is  a  reasonable  creature  r  and  that  gireat  sooial 
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union  18  to  be  fonned  with  a  regard  to  prudence ;  no  super- 
natural help  is  promised  or  will  be  afforded  to  him  who  neglect^ 
it*  If  the  lower  animals  increase  too  fast,  the  remedy  is  easy, — 
they  are  knocked  on  the  head*  But  direct  infanticide  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  fashion  among  us.  The  correction  indeed  will  come, 
from  increased  pressure,  sooner  or  later ;  and  is  coming  now,  qb 
the  registry  of  marriages  will  show.  But  if  it  come  late,  it  will 
come  from  bitter  experience,  not  from  a  salutary  dread  of  it ; 
from  famine  and  pestilence,  not  from  the  operation  of  prudence 
and  self-control^  which  can  alone  produce  an  easy,  because 
gradual,  adjustment.  The  great  laws  which  govern  the  uni- 
yerse  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  are,  in  their  primary  design, 
moral,  and  not  physical.  The  latter  principally  come  into  play 
only  to  correct  or  avenge  man's  neglect  of  the  former ; — to  reclaim 
)iim  to  wisdom,  or  to  chastise  him  for  hb  folly* 

The  dictates  of  prudence  will  of  course  vary  with  the  con* 
ditions  of  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  in  a  state  of  high 
civilisation  like  ours,  a  man  must  often  accept  the  greater  ad- 
yantafes  of  such  a  condition,  as  a  compensation  for  delaying  the 
period  of  marriage,  if  he  would  preserve  bis  status  in  society. 
This  is  no  impossible  lesson,  though  often  an  unwelcome  one. 
It  is  one  which  is  frequently  practised  by  the  middle  classes, 
who  in  thousands  of  instances  postpone  marriage  for  one,  two, 
three,  five  years,  and  sometimes  even  for  longer  periods,  rather 
than  sink  to  a  lower  level  in  society,  or  encumber  themsdves 
with  a  family  they  cannot  hope  to  rear,  except  to  a  heritage  of 
misery.  Such  instances  of  abstinence  in  the  lower  classes  (where 
it  is  still  more  needed)  are  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence. 

Yet,  until  such  maxims  are  more  generally  acted  upon,  no 
effectual  remedy  will  meet  the  case''  of  our  r^undant  popula*- 
tion.  The  great  problem  of  the  labour  market,  though  there 
are  circumstances  which  may  complicate  it  at  different  periods^ 
is,  in  regard  to  the  main  elements  which  must  ever  determine 
it,  as  clear  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy, 
if  not  clearer.  In  spite  of  all  the  theories  of  all  the  Louis 
Blancs  and  Cabets  that  ever  lived,  the  one  thing  which  will 
for  ever  regulate  the  state  of  that  market,  is  the  relation  b^ 
tween  the  demand  and  the  supply.  If  there  are  ten  men 
who  want  employment,  and  there  is  employment  only  for 
five,  the  ten  must  inevitably,  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence, 
subject  each  other  to  the  severest  competition,  and  their 
wages  will  be  low.  If  there  are  five  men  only  who  ask 
employment,  and  the  demand  is  for  tcD,  the  five  will  subject 
their  employer  to  a  like  competition ;  and  their  wages  will  bo 
high.      Whatever  temporary  elements   may  enter    into    the 
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problem^  and  transiently  aifect  the  rate  of  wages,  this  is  the  on$ 
element  which^  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  wiU 
decide  the  relation  of  the  working  classes  to  their  employers ; 
and  in  the  statement  above  eiven,  brief  and  simple  as  it  is,  the 
whole  question  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  is  vir- 
tually involved.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  having  already  got 
into  a  false  position,  and  having  by  the  neglect  of  prudence  given 
birth  to  a  laiger  population  than  we  know  how  to  employ,  ex* 
traordinary  remedies  may  be  temporarily  required ;  and,  among 
the  restj  greater  facilities  to  Emigration, — a  subject  which  ha9 
lately,  and  justly,  claimed  so  lai^e  a  share  of  pubUc  attentiour  . 

Emigration  has  a  double  aspect :  it  would  tend  to  relieve  us» 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  that  human  capital  (so  to  speak),  under 
the  excess  of  which  we  groan,  and  to  throw  it  upon  those 
shores  which  are  groaning  as  loudly  for  the  want  of  it«  In 
the  first  of  these  aspects,  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
pur  review  of  Mr,  Mill,  the  question  is  of  far  too  great  im- 
portance, as  well  as  difficulty,  to  be  disposed  of  incidentally^ 
^ut  the  time  has  arrived,  and  is  at  our  door,  when  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  whole  case  in  all  its  bearings  can  no 
longer  be  deferred.  As  r^ards  its  other  aspect,  the  effect  of 
colonisation  on  the  colonies,  we  will  say  no  more  on  this  occasion 
than  that  (to  be  really  beneficial  to  them)  it  must  bear  9,  due 
proportion  to  the  present  demands  of  their  labour  market, 
and  to  the  amount  of  actual  capital  which  may  be  expected 
to  employ  the  emigrants  on  their  arrival 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  equally  important  reforms  are 
needed  in  many  members  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  the  nation  has  learnt  some  imr 
portant  lessons  from  the  recent  insanity  of  speculation,  and 
the  vfirious  and  wide-spread  miseries  which  have  attended  it. 
Still  the  madness  which  prompted  those  speculations  is  apt  to  be 
periodical  and  epidemic  with  Englishmen ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  the  'baste  to  be  rich'  may  sometime  or  other  involve  yet 
more  disastrous  consequences.  Though  a  very  lar^e  portion  of 
jour  recent  commercial  distress  was  owing  to  visitations  of  Pro- 
vidence, in  which  all  that  man  could  do  was  to  submit  in  silence; 
though  many  sufferers  were  the  victims  of  the  faults  of  others 
rather  than  of  their  own ;  yet  is  it  impossible  to  look  back  upon 
the  phrenzy  of  1844  and  1845,  or  read  the  account  of  the  wind- 
up  of  some  of  the  bankruptcies  of  1847-48  *,  without  feeling 


»   »  lit 


^  *  There  are  about  thirty-three  bouses,  comparatively  speaking 
large  bouses,  which  have  failed  in  London  :  they  have  failed  to  the 
amount  of  8,129,000i:    With  the  exception  of  the  first  seven,  whi^h 
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that  our  mercantile  charaoter  has  been  most  grievoudy  tarnished 
and  that  there  has  been  an  immense  amount,  not  only  of  folly; 
but  of  gaSlt^  in  our  oonunereial  transaetiona.  Trade  has  been 
too  often  canned  on,  not  upon  those  principles  which  alone  wiH 
inaure  the  ^  wealtli  of  nations;*  not  on  the  calculation  of  proba- 
bilities, and  the  fair  hope  of  moderate  profits  as  the  reward  of 
honest  and  painstaking  diligence,  but  on  prindples  in  no  way 
distinguishaUe  from  those  of  the  gambler,  who  plays  for  double 
or  quits  —  wealth  or  ruin  —  at  every  throw  of  tlie  dice.  We 
hope  and  beUeye  that  Ihe  seTeie  lessons  whi6h-  experience  ip 
teaching  us  will  not  be  thrown  away ;  and  that  by  the  exercise 
of  a  severe  eoonomy  and  a  timely  recurrence  to  just  and  cau* 
tious  principles  of  trade,  we  may  retrieve  our  afiaire,  and  get 
once  more  into  a  healthy  condition.  But  to  do  this  obviously 
requires,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  setf-denial,  fru- 
gally, perseverance,  and  self-control:  that  is^  we  look  here  also 
to  moral  causes  for  those  changes  which  are  the  indiq>ensable 
conations  of  iuytwimoBit,  xather  than  to  any  regulations, 
whether  of  law  or  of  finanoa. 

The  great  truth,  in  short,  is,  that  not  even  tiss  most  jtnt  and 
comprehensive  prindplee  of  political  economy,  if  separated  from 
principles  which  no  political  economy  can  teach)  will  suffice  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  any  nation.  Nothing  more  easy,  as  the 
recent  history  of  speculation  —  of  jokit-stock  banks,  of  the  com 
trade,  and  of  railroads — shows,  than  for  men  to  ruin  themsdves 
by  mistaking  their  true  interests,  in  the  direction  of  ft'ee  trade,  as 
well  as  in  the  direction  of  monopoly.  We  have  abundant  proof  in 
the  history  of  1825  and  1845  diat  the  madness  which  every  day 
adzes  individuals  may  sometimes  possess  a  very  large  portion  c£ 
an  entire  community.  It  would  be  a  gross  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  men  will  always  pursue  enlightened  self-interest.  We 
a^ree  with  Mr.  Senior,  that  it  is  wise  to  investigate  the  prin* 
aples  of  economical  science  as  if  nothing  woiild  interfere  with 
their  operation;  tod  there  are  many  advantages  in  this;  but 
it  is  as  impossible  practically  to  apply  them  without  such  con- 
-siderations,  as  to  apply  the  theory  of  mechanics  without  refer^ 
ence  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world  in  which  t^y  are  t6 
operate.  Political  economy  can  never  in  practice  be  dissociated 
•nom  politics  and  ethics. 

The  upper  classes  have  also  their  peculiar  duties^  especially 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  actual  crisis  of  our  national  affidrs. 

are  expected  to  pay  in  full,  it  is  believed  that  the  average  will  not  be 
more  tiiian  Qs.  Sd.  in  the  pound.'  (Report  from  the  Lord^  CommiHee 
■&n  the  Causes  of  the  DiHreu  among  the  Commercial  Claseee.    1848.) 
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Their  iflfeMftee  on  their  inferiors  must  always  be  greats  and^  in 
iiie  wiQT  of  ^SEasiiple^  whether  for  good  or  for  evil^  inexpressibly 
great.  Kor,  if  wMivagant  luxury  and  improvident  expenditure 
characterise  them,  is  it  merely  by  provoking  absurd  imitation 
that  their  example  is  poiaicious.  In  the  long  oredit  whi(& 
tradespeople  are  compelled  to  gsre — in  thd  inconveniences  thus 
inflicted  on  that  dass,  and  wlukSi  descend  downwards  to  the 
very  lowest — and  in  liie  questionable  "maontv  whidi  diey  are 
tempted  to  take  in  the  shape  of  extortiowte  tnarges^  the  whole 
habits  among  the  upper  dass  of  tradesmen  core  InUe  to  be  cor- 
rupted.* C^  all  the  spectacles  society  can  preseait,  ibm%  is  none 
at  once  more  pitiable  or  more  contemptible  than  that  of  %  jmt 
rich  man  -—a  pauper  of  some  5000/.  a  year !  We  are  happy  95 
believe  that  improvement  in  this  respect  is  going  on  among  the 
higher  classes ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  all 
the  more,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  those  coveted 
monopolies,  the  faU  of  which  they  so  much  lamented.  Not  p. 
little  indebted  will  they  be  to  any  fiscal  changes  which  may 
compel  them  to  look  properly  after  their  own  estates,  and  strive 
to  make  the  most  of  them. — Nor  must  they  forget,  if  they  would 
place  their  estates  in  inviolable  securitv,  the  unwelccMne  maxim, 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights;  that  it  is  insti- 
tuted not  so  much  for  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  diose-who  hold 
it,  as  to  be  a  source  of  benefits  to  the  entire  community.  They 
must  busy  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  Uieir  dependents  and  in- 
feriors; actively  engage  in  all  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes;  laigely  employ  their  wealth  for 
these  purposes ;  nor  deem  they  have  done  ail  when  they  have 
done  tlu^i — but  work  with  their  heads  for  those  who  are  work- 
ing with  their  hands  for  them.  Thus  employed,  property  need 
have  no  fears  that  a  gloating,  envious  eye  will  ever  be  cast  upo^ 
it ;  it  ¥rill  be  felt  to  be  a  salutary  institute.  A  bu^  benevolence 
is  its  best,  perhaps  its  only,  security.  On  the  other  hand  (to 
quote  the  words  of  the  illustrious  author  whom  we  have  so  often 
dted), '  The  great  must  submit  to  the  dominion  of  prudence  and 
^  virtue,  or  none  will  long  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  great. 
'  This  i$  the  feudal  tenure  which  they  cannot  alter 0*^ 


•  *  On  these  and  some  related  topics,  some  excellent  remarks,  .well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  weflJthier  classes,  will  be  found  in  an 
admirable  little  volume,  entitled, '  English  liife,  Social  and  Domestic, 
*  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  considered  in  reference  to 
'our  Position  as  a  Community  of  professing  Christians.'  We  strongly 
Recommend  k  to  general  perasaL 

t  Burke's  Letter  tpW,£Liiot,l£sq.      • 
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But  the  most  important  duty  of  the  aristocracy  of  thia  country 
at  present,  aud  which,  if  rightly  fulfiUed,  wiU  be  amply  rer 
warded  by  a  wider  and  firmer  support  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  is  a  timely  and  graceful  concession  of  such  moderate 
reforms  and  changes  as  the  public  welfare  demands.  An  earnest 
co-operation  for  this  end  would  not  only  soothe  the  irritation^ 
but  conciliate  the  gratitude  of  the  people ;  while  a  cheerful  disr 
position  to  shift  to  their  own  broad  shoulders,  by  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  taxes,  any  portion  of  the  pressure  which  ^lUs  the 
<K>mmunity  at  large,  is  certain  of  being  repaid,  not  only  in  these 
modes,  but  by  a  vast  accession  to  the  public  security.  A  yery 
email  outlay  of  this  nature  would  have  a  large  return,  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  national  credit  and  confidence  without  which 
peer  and  peasant  will  be  ruined  together.  But  to  attain  this 
object,  as  well  as  the  rest,  implying,  as  it  does,  high-minidedness, 
generosity,  self-denial,  we  look  rather  to  moral  causes  than  tQ 
political  for  our  amendment. 

Thus,  then,  we  found  our  chief  hopes  of  the  redemption  of 
our  country,  on  the  increase  of  inteUigence,  education,  morality^ 
religion;  and  we  freely  acknowledge  that,  in  our  judgment, 
nothing  else  will  extricate  us.  Without  l^ese,  the  very  best 
civil  and  political  institutions  will  be  of  little  avail ;  — -  forms 
without  vitality  -^beautiful  fltatues  without  life  or  motion*  It 
may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  higher  the 
physical  and  inteUectual  civilisation  of  man  is  carried,  the  more 
strict  must  be  its  dependence,  for  stability,  on  proportionate 
moral  improvement.  A  scanty  population,  in  a  lai^e  and  fertile 
territory,  is  easily  ruled;  a  dense  and  crowded  population,  pos* 
sessed  of  perfect  political  freedom,  placed  in  the  widest  extremes 
of  human  condition,  and  subject,  it  imprudent,  to  the  severest 
pressure  of  distress,  nothing  but  a  widely-difiused  virtue  can  effeor 
tually  control.  We  have  in  this  &ct  a  striking  homage  to  the 
^oral  constitution  of  the  world ;  it  shows  that  the  greater  man'a 
general  improvement,  the  stricter  must  be  its  connexion  with  the 
moral  laws  of  his  being,  to  secure  its  permanence ;  and  that  if 
he  will  not  be  happy  on  sudi  conditions,  neither  intelligence; 
nor  freedom,  nor  wealth,  nor  art,  nor  science,  will  enable  him 
to  fabricate  social  systems  which  will  not  crumble  to  dust  .{£ 
themselves. 

It  is  unwelcome  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual,  though  both 
know  it  very  well,  to  be  told  that  their  well-being  depends  upoii 
their  moral  character :  vet  it  is  in  truth  only  as  the  nation  can 
be  brought  to  feel  this  truth,  and  to  act  upon  it,  that  any 
sober  politician  will  now  venture  to  look  the  future  difficulties 
of  England   in  the  face,      ^or,  under  any  circumstances^  is 
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tli^re  any  criterion  hj  which  the  most  sagacious  politicians  will 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  future  destinies  of  a  people  — 
no,  not  for  fifty  years  —  except  by  that  derived  from  their  moral 
condition*  While  no  other  criterion  will,  in  its  absence,  serve 
the  turn, --^  whether  political  constitution,  or  extent  of  com«» 
metce,  or  fertility  of  climate, — on  this  one  he  may  venture,  not 
merely  to  conjecture^  but  to  prophesy.    Though  the  present  hatH 

J^ineds  of  the  individual  is  not  always  insured  by  virtue,  nor  his  mis^* 
brtunes  to  be  always  attributed  to  his  vices,  the  rule  holds  infal- 
libly with  regard  to  the  collective  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation, 
and  their  effects;  just  as,  though  we  cannot  calculate  upon  the  life 
of  an  individual,  we  can  pronounce,  with  mathematical  accuracy^ 
6n  the  rate  of  mortality  among  a  large  number  of  them* 
Amidst  all  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  influence  of 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  they  are  yet  incomparably  surer 
in  their  opeiration,  than  any  others  which  have  influence  on 
human  happiness  \  and  while,  of  a  hundred  intelligent  men,  or  a 
hundred  rich  men,  or  even  a  hundred  free  men,  there  is  not  a 
man  of  any  sense  who  would  venture  to  say  he  had  any  sufficient 
data  for  calculating  their  success  or  happiness  from  these  ele« 
ments  alone,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  take  any  odds  that, 
of  a  hundred  honesty  industrious^  and  tipright  men,  the  vast  ma-^ 
jority  were  certain  to  do  well 

It  was  this  evidently  which  chiefly  guided  the  prophetic  mind 
of  Burke,  so  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  uie  first  French 
revolution,  in  his  anticipations  of  some  such  event  $  and  which, 
ftfter  itd  occurrence,  could  alone  justify  the  confidence  of  his  tone 
and  the  strength  of  his  assertions,  as  to  its  consequences*  In  the 
6ame  manner,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  time, 
and  still  less  the  form  of  the  recent  outbreak,  it  was  not  difficult 
fo  6ee,  long  ago,  that  permanent  and  solid  political  prosperity 
was  not  for  a  nation  which  exhibited  the  social  characteristics 
of  France ;  and  we  will  now  venture  to  predict  that  such  solid 

!)rosperity  cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  theirs.  Without 
ntending  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  that  great  nation,  and 
Ivithont  denying  that  their  character  exhibits  many  traits  of 
what  is  noble  and  generous,  it  is  impossible  to  ponder  on  the 
extent  to  which  certain  great  stains  have  long  been  conspicuous 
on  the  sur&ce  of  their  society,  without  feeling  that  it  were 
inockery  not  to  foresee  also  the  Consequences  which  neces- 
idarily  follow.  When  we  reflect  that  while,  by  the  census  of 
1829,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  Paris  was  28,721 
to  25,591,  —  of  those  births  nearly  10,000  were  illegitimate, 
tod  of  those  illegitimate  children,  7850  were  abandoned  by 
their  parents  I    When  we  reflect  on  all  that  this  indicates  — ^ 
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how  terrlbl  j  that  gveat  dooMttio  institate,  Whidi  i$  at  the  root 
of  an  social  welfare,  miwt  have  been  oormpted  and  poisoned: 
When  we  reflect  on  the  {)olitical  corruption  and  venality  which  it 
is  admitted  di  aU  sides  charaoterised  public  offidab,  and  which» 
if  it  cast  <Kseiedit  on  the  gov^nunent  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
{l^ually  disgraces  a  laige  portion  <£  the  peofde^  mnee  it  is  oqIjt: 
when  men  are  to  be  bought  that  they  can  be  sold :  When  we 
Mflect  on  the  disclosures  of  sordid  peculation  made  in  the  poll* 
tioal  trials  of  last  year:  When  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
nnmber  of  plots  and  conspiracies  which  have  followed  elU^oth^ 
so  ra|»idly  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  that  Paris  iteema 
always  to  have  on  hand  an  immense  number  oi  men  ripe  for  the 
most  deq)erate  crimes:  When  we  further  consider  the  wild 
theorif^  mere  codes  of  anarohy,  with  which  the  people  have  been 
amused,  and  wUdw  promising  universal  equality,  can  produce  it 
only  by  an  equality  of  aHsary :  When  we  consider  the  spirit  of 
much  of  their  popular  literature^  aipd  especially  of  their  fictitious 
literature,  ministering  as  it  does  to  tha  vflest  passions,  and,  in 
its  eagerness  to  gratify  a  mori^id  appetite,  distetinff  and  ex- 
aggerating all  moral  deformities,  and  depraiong  ^we  may 
80  speak)  depravity  itself:  When  we  think  how  large  «a  pari 
of  the  religion  of  France  is  but  a  form,  and  how  huge  a  part 
of  France  has  long  been  without  even  that  —  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  a  nation,  so  long  and  largely  charaoterised  by  such 
sodal  phenomena,  has  been  ,the  theatre  ^  those  recent  conflicta 
which  have  startled  Europe,  or  dare  to  hope  that  the  curtiun 
has  as  yet  finally  fallen  on  that  darkened  stage  t  Nor,  until  it 
has  altered  in  many  of  the  above-mentioned  respects,  would  a 
^constitution  issued  by  a  commission  of  angels,  and  subscribed  by 
the  sign-manual  of  heaven,  be  much  better  than  a  dead  letter. 

It  is  with  hope  mingled  with  fear  that  we  turn  from  this 
agitating  spectacle,  to  the  condition  of  our  own  country ;  with 
fear,  beostuse  we  see  some  of  the  same  elements  in  an  incipient 
state  of  action ;  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  people,  nursed 
in  ignorance  and  vice — retaining  reverence  for  none  of  the  forma 
of  ReUgiony  but  neglecting  church  and  chapel  alike  —  losing 
with  it  much  of  that  reverence  for  Law,  which  has  so  long  been 
ihe  glory  of  our  country — taught  by  demagogues  to  lisp  the  lan- 
guage of  treason  and  sedition — beyrildered  with  vain  theories  oC 
commumsm,  to  which,  in  the  wide-spread  distress  that  ai^Biicta 
ihem,  they  give  a  too  willing  ear — stimulated  and  diseased  by 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  species  of  cheap  literature. 

All  this  we  see,  and  cannot  help  seeing.  Still  we  believe — : 
and,  indeed,  recent  events  have  shown  — that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  is  sound  at  heart :  So  that,  when  we  look  at  the  brighter 
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patis  of  the  pictarefWe  hope  more  than  we  fear*  When  we* 
reflect  that  an  immense  majority  among  us  still  cheriBh  their 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  Law,  —  and  that  a  very  large  and, 
we  beUeve,  inCE^aeiDg  pcnrtiipn  of  the  nation  is  deeply  imbuedt 
with  a  spirit  of  Belirion ;  when  we  reflect  that,  as  a  nation, 
none  has  more  liberally  expended  its  wealth  and  its  energies  in 
the  cause  of  hmnanify  and  freedom ;  that  none  is  richer  in  those 
institutions  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
orphan,  and  the  widow,  or  has  more  ardently  asserted,  or  hmsbly 
paid  for,  the  rights  of  the  slaye ;  when  we  reflect  that  our  wi<fo 
colonial  rule'  has,  on  the  whole,  though  with  much  selflshness, 
9ad  same  crimes,  been  one  not  only  of  power,  but  of  ben^cence,. 
and  is,  we  firmly  believe,  becoming  more  and  more  so;  and,, 
lastly,  that  there  is  no  nation  that  has  dedicatedatself  sa^ew»- 
estly,  or  contributed  so  largely,  to  the  diffiisien  and  propagation 
of  our  common  Christianity —  weeimnot  refrain,  amidst  many 
cruises  of  humiliation,  fiom-hofnng  well  for  our  country.  The 
Evil  Principle  and  the  Gfood  would  seem  to  be  contending 
within  our  land  for  victory.  In  this  contest  evay  other  is  in-« 
volved.  Let  the  friends  of  order,  of  education,  and  religion,  look 
to  it.     They  have  plainly  not  an  hour  to  lose. 


Abt^  rV.  —  Wanderingi  in   China.     Bj  RoBEBT  POBTUNE. 
1  vd.  8vo.     London:  1847. 

Tt  was  the  humour  of  some  philosophers  of  the  last  century  to 
be  credulous  about  the  virtues,  genius,  anfl  accomplishments 
of  the  Chinese ;  and,  the  other  day,  the  Pottinger  Treaty  appears 
to  have  found  too  many  of  our  countrymen  equally  ready  to  be 
deceived.  According  to  their  sanguine  anticipations,  the  opening 
of  the  five  ports  was  to  be  the  bq^nning  of  a  new  world. 

Horticulturists  were  naturally  among  the  most  forward  of 
these  expectants.  The  Chinese  glorify  their  coimtry  with  the 
title  of  the  Flowery  Empire,  ^eir  tea  plant  lays  us  under 
tribute  morning  and  evening ;  and  they  have  already  presented 
our  gardens  with  the  PsBony  and  Chrysanthemum,  with  the 
Azalea,  Camellia,  and  divers  other  flowers.  In  addition  to 
which,  an  obscure  belief  prevailed  at  one  time  (and  is  not  perhaps 
at  present  quite  exploded)  that  the  English  taste  in  landscape 
gardeninff,  if  not  derived  from  the  Chinese,  is  at  all  events  tne 
same  wiui  it.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the 
general  rush  to  China,  our  gardeners  should  have  wished  to 
be  suitably  represented.  Accordingly,  in  1843,  tiie  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  sent  out  Mr.  Fortune  as  its  botanical  col- 
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lector;  a  jadicious  choiee,  m  far  as  we  can  jndge  ttom  iSm€ 
present  unpretending  volume,  which  is  his  account  of  his  two' 

i rears'  wanderings  among  the  Chinese  Flora.  We  rejoice  to 
earn  that  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Fortune  on 
this  occasion  have  received  an  appropriate  reward;  and  that 
he  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company  to' 
examine  more  completely  the  Tea  districts  of  Chin%  with  the 
^ew,  we  believe,  of  ^fter^ards  superintending  the  naturaUntion 
of  the  Thea  viridis  in  the  Himalaya,  either  as  a  plant  or  a* 
manufacture, — as  the  case  may  be, 

Mr.  Fortune  performed,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  that  could  he 
reasonably  looked  for.  But,  with  only  the  opportonities  and 
qualifications  which  Europeans  possess  at  present,  the  question 
still  remains,  what  this  all  amounts  to  ?  Kot  allowed  to  psss 
into  the  interior,  and  ill  acquainted  with  the  language,  there  are 
few  problems  concerning  China  which  foreigners  can  be  supposed 
to  be  yet  in  a  state  for  solving  on  their  personal  responsibility* 
For  example,  the  olgects  of  Mr.  Fortune's  search  lie  oompani«> 
tively  open«  What  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  we  believe  im-* 
plicitly  uk  But  what  did  he  see  ?  With  the  exc^>tion  of  a  hasty 
excurmon  to  Soo-ciiow^foo  in  a  boot  and  in  disguise^  his  rangef 
of  observation  was  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  privileged  maritime  towns,  with  the  names  of  which  English 
readers  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  familiarised*  For  all 
beyond,  he  could  have  nothing  but  the  word  of  a  Chinese. 

Tt  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  strangers  can  observe  at  their 
ease  or  communicate  with  confidence  in  China*     Mr«  Fortune 
was  stared  at  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  as  an  object  of  ^ 
curiosity  and  alarnL 

.  ^  When  the  day  was  hot,  I  would  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
banyan  tree,  generally  found  growing  near  Uie  houses ;  and  then  the 
whole  village  —  men^  women,  and  children,  —  would  gather  round, 
gazing  at  me  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  as  if  I  were  a. 
being  from  another  world.  Then  one  would  begin  to  examine  my 
dothed,  another  would  peep  into  my  pockets,  while  several  others 
were  examining  my  specimens/   (P.  37*) 

He  was  robbed  at  Chinchew :  — 

*  A  few  of  the  natives  began  to  follow  me  very  closely,  and,  from 
their  manner,  I  suspected  that  their  intentions  to  me  were  not  good ; 
but  ad  they  pretended  to  take  me  to  some  place  where  I  should  see 
some  good  plants  and  flowers,  I  allowed  them  to  accompany  me,  and 
tried  to  keep  them  all  in  good  humour.  We  arrived  at  last  in  sight 
of  a  large  mansion,  standing,  in  a  retired  part  of  the.oouatry,  and  I 
was  proceeding  with  perfect  confidence  towards  it,  when  the  China* 
men  began  to  press  more  closely  round  me ;  and  upon  feeling  a  hand 
in  my  pocket,  I  turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  the  thief  running  off 
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with  a  letter  which  he  had  abstracted.  As  soon  as  he  saw  he  was 
discovered,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  made  off;  but  when  I  put 
my  hand  into  raj  pocket,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  several  things  of 
more  value.  This  incident  stopped  mj  progress,  and  made  me  look 
about  for  my  servant,  whom  I  saw  at  some  distance,  attacked  bj 
about  eight  or  ten  of  the  fellows,  Thej  had  surrounded  him,  pre- 
senting their  knives,  and  threatening  to  stab  him  if  he  offered  the 
least  resistance,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  rob  and  strip  him 
of  every  thing  of  the  slightest  value,  and  my  poor  plants,  collected 
with  so  much  care,  were  flying  about  in  all  directions.'    (P.  57.) 

He  waa  cheated  at  Ningpo,  Shanghai — and  most  probably 
everywhere  else.  Among  the  objects,  which  he  was  always 
inquiring  after,  was  a  reported  yellow  camellia :  and  he  was  rash 
enough  at  Ningpo  to  ofTer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  any 
Chinaman  who  would  bring  him  one :  — 

'  Any  thing  can  be  had  in  China  for  dollars !  and  it  was  not  long 
before  two  plants  were  brought  me,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be  light 
vellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  double  yellow  rose. 
Both  had  flower-buds  upon  them,  but  neither  was  in  bloom.  I  felt 
quite  certain  that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me^  and  it  seemed 
foolish  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  plants  which  I  should  in  all  probability 
have  to  throw  away  afterwards ;  and  yet  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  lose  the  chance,  slight  as  it  was,  of  possessing  the  yellow 
camellia.  And  the  rogue  did  his  business  so  well.  He  had  a  written 
label  stuck  in  each  pot,  and  apparently  the  writing  and  labels  had 
been  there  for  some  years.  .1  fancied  I  was  as  cunning  as  h^  was, 
and  requested  him  to  leave  the  plants,  and  return  on  the  following 
morning,  when  he  should  have  an  answer.  In  the  mean  time  I  asked 
a  respectable  Chinese  merchant  to  read  the  writing  upon  the  labels. 
All  was  correct ;  the  writing  agreed  with  what  the  man  had  told  me : 
namely,  that  one  of  the  plants  produced  light  yellow  blooms,  and  the 
other  deep  yellow.  ^^Did  you  ever  see  a  camellia  with  yellow 
"  flowers  ?"  I  enquired  of  my  friend  the  merchant.  "  No,"  said  he^ 
in  his  broken  English ;  '^  My  never  have  seen  he ;  my  thinkie  no  have 
^'  got."  On  the  following  morning  the  owner  of  the  plants  presented 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  subject. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  take  the  plants  to  Hong  Kong,  where  I  was 
going  at  the  time ;  that  they  would  soon  flower  there ;  and  that  if  they 
proved  yellow  he  should  have  his  money.  This,  however,  he  would 
not  consent  to ;  and  at  last  we  compromised  the  matter,  I  agreeing  to 
pay  half  the  money  down,  and  the  other  half  when  the  plants  flowered, 
providing  they  were  true.  On  these  conditions  I  got  the  camellias, 
and  took  them  with  me  to  Hong  Kong.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  when  they  flowered  there  was  nothing  yellow  about  them  but  the 
stamens,  for  they  were  both  semidouble  worthless  kinds.'    (P.  94.) 

With  the  same  absence  of  good  faith,  a  Shanghai  nurseryman 
charged  him  an  exorbitant  price  for  some  poeonies,  because  they 
could  only  be  procured  at  a  great  distance ;  though  in  fact  he 
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besought  them»  with  the  dfurth  upea  their  loots  Bcaroely  dry,  fi^nv 
a  Bttraerjr  gardea  hard  by*  Theoe  vexatione,  however,  were 
lightly  treated  by  Mr.  Fortune,  who,  whether  robbed  or  de- 
frauded, pursued  his  vocation  with  uniform  temper  and  per- 
severance. 

The  province  of  Che-kiang,  in  which  the  town  of  Ningpo  is. 
situated,  excites  our  collector  to  unusual  raptures  by  its  abund-^ 
ant  flowers.  Festoons  of  the  beautiful  Glycine  sinensis  adora 
the  hedges :  — 

'  Most  people  have  seen  and  admired  the  beautiful  Azaleas  which 
are  brought  to  the  Chiswick  fetes,  and  which,  as  individual  specimens^ 
surpass  in  most  instances  those  which  grow  and  bloom  on  their  native 
hills.  But  few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty 
of  these  azalea-clad  mountains,  where,  on  every  side  as  far  as  our 
vision  extends,  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazsding  bright^ 
II0SS  and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the  asalea  alone  which  claims 
our  admiration;.  elemalase(E^  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  the  glydner 
noticed  above^'  iM^id  a  hundred  otbers,  make  us  confess  that  China  is 
indeed  the  central  flowery  land.'  (P.  67.) 

So  much  for  the  wild  flowers  of  China.  Their  artificial  state 
is  not  so  captivating.  When  at  Ningpo  Mr.  Fortune  visited 
^e  gardens  of  several  mandarins.  They  are  fancifully  laid  out 
with  ornamental  shrubs,  and  generally  contain  many  specimena 
of  dwarfed  trees  -^  some  trained  to  represent  larger  trees, 
others,  to  imitate  animals  or  pagodas.  The  process  by  which 
these  vegetable  toys  are  created  will  be  read  with  curiosity,  and 
be  probably  attempted  by  many  a  schoolboy  in  his  holidays.  A* 
description  of  one  of  the  gardens,  which  strangers  are  taken 
to  to  admire,. is  sufficiently  characteristic.  Its  owner  having  ac- 
cumulated an  independent  fortune  by  trade,  is  amusing  his  old 
age  after  the  following  fashion :  — 

'  This  old  gentleman  h«9  $he  diflferent  parts  of  his  house  joined 
together  by  rude-looking  caverns,  and  what  at  first  sights  appears  to 
be  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  room  to  room^  througb 
which  the  visitor  passes  to  the  garden,  which  is  behind  the  house. 
The  small  courts,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  caught  in  passing  through, 
are  fitted  up  with  this  tockwork;  4warf  trees  are  planted  here  and 
there  in  various  places,  and  creepers  hang  downnWurally  and  grace- 
fully u^til  their  ends  touch  the  little  ponds  of  water  which  are  (dways 
placed  in  front  of  the  rockwork.  These  small  places  being  pafesed, 
wtt  are  again  led  through  passages  like  those  already  noticed,  when 
the  garden,  with  its  dwKrf  trees,  vases,  rockwork,  ornamental  windows, 
and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  is  suddenly  opened  to  the  view.' 
(P.  99.) 

Thia  description  will  apply  apparently,  more  qr  le^s^  to  all 
the  private  gardens  whi(^  were  seen  by  Mr*  Fortune;  while 
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their  nwt^rf  gardens  may  be  considered  to  be  fiivourably 
represented  by  the  celebrated  Fa-tee  Gardens,  mthin*  three 
miles  of  Canton. 

*  The  plants  are  principally  kept  in  large  pots  arranged  in  rowi^ 
along  the  sides  of  narrow  paved  walks,  with  the  houses  of  the  gaJt*« 
deners  at  the  entrance^  through  which  the  visitors  pass  to  the  gardens,' 
It  is  iii  the  spring  that  ^  the  Fa-tee  gardens  possess  the  greatest  attrac'^ 
tions.  They  are  then  gay  with  the  tree  pseony,  azaleas,  camellias^ 
roses,  and  various  other  plants.  The  azaleas  are  splendid,  and  re- 
ndnded  me  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick ;  but  the  Fa-tee  exhibitions  were  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Every 
garden  was  one  mass  of  bloom^  and  the  different  dolours  of  red,  white, 
and  purple,  blended  together,  had  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  eflfect* 
(P.  153.) 

Shanghai  is  the  most  northern  of  the  five  ports  at  which 
foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade.  Mr.  Fortune  passed  some 
time  here,  from  its  being  a  favourable  field  for  bis  botanical 
pursuits;  and  it  was  from  hence  he  started  on  his  great  ad- 
venture to  Soo-chow-foo. 

'  Every  one  who  has  been  in  China,  or  who  is  at  all  acqnainled 
with  Chinese  history,  has  heard  of  the  city  of  Soo-chow-foo.  If  a 
stranger  enters  a  shop  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Canton,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  towns  of  the  sonUi,  he  is  sure  to  be  told  when  he  enquires  the. 
price  of  any  curiosity  out  of  the  common  way,  that  it  has  been  brought 
from  this  celebrated  place;  let  him  order  anything  superb,  and  it 
must  be  sent  for  from  Soo-chow ;  fine  pictures,  fine  carved  work,  fine 
silks,  and  &u%  ladies,  all  come  from  Soo-chow.  It  is  the  Chinaman  a 
earthly  paradise,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  convince  him  that  it 
had  its  equal  in  any  town  on  earth.'  (P.  250.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there  were  likewise  reported 
to  be  a  number  of  excellent  gardens  and  nurseries :  Mr*  Fortune^ 
therefore,  determined  at  once,  if  he  could  obtain  a  conveyance, 
to  defy  the  celestial  la^rs*  and,  if  possible,  to  visit  this  fiur-famed 

*  Mr*  Fortune's  success  io  gratifying  his  curiosity  has  been,  of  bad 
example :  and  the  several  excursions  since  made  to  Soo-chow  and, 
ofJUer  places  beyond  our  boundary,  may  easily  lead  to  un^satisfactory. 
results,  public  as  well  as  private.  No  later  thi^n  last  May,  our  con- 
sul at  Shanghai  addressed  a  notification  to  .the  British  community  in 
consequence.  Such  direct  violations  of  the  treatv.by  British  subjects, 
can.  only  tend,  as  is  there  stated,  ^  to  place  her  Sli^esty's  government 
^  in  a  false  position  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  deprive  the 
'  former  of  the  protection  claimed  for  them  on  the  faith  of  treaties.^ 
Tlie  Friend  of  Chind,  speaking  of  the  party  that  visited  Soo-chow, 
observes,  *  They  were  fortunate  in  not  bei^g  maltreated :  the  news 
*  of  their  arrival  spread  like  wildfire^  and  thousands  were  congregating 
'  to  look  at  them :  they  hastened  from  the  town,  taking  the  precaution 
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city.  At  length  lie  ]()W>fcnTe(I  a  l>oat,  ftnd  set  off  m  the  pit>p«r 
direction  without  telling  the  boatman  where  he  wished  to'go.  Hib 
servant  repressed  curiosity,  ancj  allayed  tlie  customary  jeaJousy, 
by  ioformiog  all  inquirere  tliat  his  master  was  ^perfecfTjf  harm.' 
'  less ' — tbat  he  would  do  no  miaphlefj  ^nd  g^t  nobody  into  troubLs 
—  that  he  va«  only  amaa  in  aeardb  of  plants  Soouw  'or 
later,  however,  the  ob|eel  of  his  jotimcy  must  be  oommiKiioaiQ^ 
to  his  tnivelHtig'  companions  t  Soh^ving  reached  a  spot  ilurly 
miles  distant  frotn  Shanghai,  he  thought  the  time  was  eome  for 
making  Ms  intentions  known  to  his  servant,  who  was  more  able 
than  any  other  person  to  assist  hitu  In  his  scheme,  lllie  prornlse 
of  five  dollars  to  this  person,  and  double  pay  (Mr.  Fortune  had 
bought  his  experience)  to  be  paid  on  their  return,  to  his  boatmbn, 
induced  th^m  to  proceed*  The  difficulties  of  dress  aud  appear* 
ance  were  noir.to  he  oveceoin^;  apd  oi^r  authpi:  had  to  be 
metamoq>ho0ed  in  ^arioud  ways  -^an^mg.  others^  to  cut  off  liia 
hair,  and  wear  it  Chinese  trig  and  iaiL  He  was  etiddntly  a 
little  nervous  about  th^'  sUcces^  of  hfas  disguise.  Tbe  people  in 
the  large  towns  are  irot  easily  dcccfivecl ;  still  lesi  their  dogs, 
which  are  very  averse  to  strangers.  'Men,  however,  and  d(^s 
passed  him  without  notice.  And  when  he  was  crossing  the 
bridge  ne^  the  city  walls  -^  thp  first  Englishman,  'efi  far  as  he 
knew»  that  had  ever  d wo.  so:  for  Lord  Macartney^s  emibassy  js 
not  said  to  hav«  quitted  th^r  bof^ls  as  they  went  by-r*it  wias 
no  little  triumph  to  him  to  Ssni  thatt  he^  paased  without  being 
remarked  by  a  single  imKviduai:  of  the  throng  that  was  around 
him.  The  city,  seen  in  the  only  way  that  he  could  see  it,  eeeifcis 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  paitts'th^t  were  taken  to  rettch  it.  It 
has  the  merit,  however,  ofprosperity :  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  central  provinces  of  China  by  a  hundred  ramifying  canals 
of  various  siases ;  and  being  thttt  a  chief  mart  for  their  {>roduce, 
has  an  important  and'  increasing  trade  both  with  Europe  «ind 
America. 

^  In  its  general  features,  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  other  cities  in 
the  north,  but  is  evidently  the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has 
jione  of  those  signs  of  dilapidation  arid  decay  which  one  sees  in  imch 
towns  as  Ningpo.  A  noble  canal,  as  wide  as  the  River  Thames  at 
Itichmond,  runs  parallel  with  the  city  wnlls,  and  lielsas  a  moat,  as 
"well  as  for  oonmerdal  purposes.  Here,  as  ilt  Cadiog  and  Tar 
ttaong-tseu,  a  large  number  of  invalided  junks  are  moored,    and 

*  to  return  by  another  path.     Soo-chow  is  so  infested  with  robbers, 

*  that  at  times  the  respectable  inhabitants-  dare  not  leave  their  houses 
^  at  night.'  A  pleasant  picture  this,  of  the  interior  of  Chins,  and  of 
its  earthly  paradise,  Soo-chow!     •• 
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dottbllessjiaake  exo^Ueiit  Cbixiieae  dweilU^g^^l^ouae^,  particujiarlj  to  a 
people  BO  foiid  of  living  on  the  wAtes.  Tfiie  same  casal  19  cs^rried 
tbrougli  arches  into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  narrow  and  dirty,  and  fU  other  places  expanding  into 
lakes  of  considerable  beaatj ;  thus  enabling  thfe  inhabitants  to  coa- 
Tey  their  merchandise  to  their  houses  from  the 'most  distant  jparts 
of  the  country.    Jiknks  and  boatfer  of  Ml  sisesr  are  plying  on  this 

'  wid^  Md  beaiitilul'canai,  and  the-  wliole  place-  las.  a  cheeiffulond 
A)inrlsfaiiiif^  aspect^  which  one  does  notoQ^en:  see  in  the  other  towns 
in  Chios,  if  wq, except  Ci^nl^n'iand  Shanghai^  The  yr^aUaandmm- 
|»arts  «r^  14gb9  and  ia  excellent  repair,  b^ing  coi^eral^le  refeo^- 
blaace  to  those  in  Nangpo^  bnt  in  much  better  order.  The  city  gates 
seem  to  be  well  guarded  with  phinese  soldiers,  and  all  the  ^treets  and 
lanes  inside  are  intersected  at  intervals  with  gates,  which  are  closed 
at  nine  or  ten  at  night.  The  gdvernoil'-general  of  the  province  re- 
sides here,  and  keeps  those  under  his  'conth>t  in  ^tcellettt  order. 

/  The  number  ^  nursery  gardens  ih'this  city  had  been  azaggeme^d 
hj  tny  Chiiitese  friends  at  Shfuighai^  butnevothelesa  th6ie<  wmre 
sev^endi -of  •cMisiderable  extent^  out  iof  ifffakb:I)w)asrabW  tQ^proen^e 
some  new  and  valuable  plants. .  Among.  the^eiXmfty  i^tica  in  pass- 
ing; a  whilte  Glyc^^  a  fine  pew  double  yeUowrose^  and  a  Gl^dei^a> 
with  large  whUe  blossoms  like  aC^miellia.  .These  .plants  ai-e  now 
in  England*  and  will  soon  be  piet  with  m  every  garden  in  the 
country^  The  Soo-chow  nurseries  abounded  in  dwiixf  tree^  many 
of  which  were  very  curious  ind  old,  two  prbpertiie/s  to  'whii^  the 
Chinese  *  attach  far  greater  -  importance /thaii  l^^'dd  i«l'  ED|;ltoa. 
The  ladies  h^rer  ure  considered  to*  l^ei 'th^  lAost  'b^aatifal^n  the 
^unt^r^d)  ^tx^ing  ttr<m  th^  specimens^ which. I ihad'  aik  ot)ix>r- 

;  tunity  of  /seeing,  they  certainljv  dta€i!vi&  Kbsir  t  high-  obaiitfcter^ .  Their 
fdressQS  are  of  the  richest  mat^aU:madi9!  jUi  ,a,  style  a^,.  oc^  gra^^ful 

.:  |md  dlegant ;  and  the  .0^  faults  I  could  Ai^d  ^ith  them  w;ei:6  their 
'sn>aU  defor^d  f^et,  and  the  .mode  t^ey  have  pC  p^ntin^oi;  whiten- 
ding  th^ir  faces  with  a  kind  of  powder  xi^ade  for  this' purpose.^  ' 

In.Ja0uary,.1845j.the  6casQX\,pf  th^  yqa,r  being  unfavQ^rable 
:  for  fiirthet  b^tQiaiealopQratian«in.  C^^q^,^^^  Fortune  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  Island  of  Luzan^  of  which  Manilla  is  the 
capital.    His  object  was  orchidaceous  plants^   especially  one 
%in4  ^^^  Pha^nopsis  Adiaoilis,  a  siogOlaTly  beaotiful  species, 
tjbe  quc^n  of  Orchids ;  for,  tb^e  fii^t  imported  specimeji  of  which 
the  Dujke.  of  Devonshire,  p^d,  a,  liundred  guineas.     It  was  a 
prize  of  no  iiUle  impi>i:tame  ^  so.  tb^  wpods^  of.  which  it  is  a 
;  iiative  w&:e  sought  with  proportiodfiat^  eag^nma.     Many : weare 
the  yexationa  and  apnoyatioes  which  wem  met  with  •*-^  almost 
impenetraye  thickets  on  the  mountains,  and  awarms  of  two 
^klnd^  of  le^cbea  in  the^nxoister  plains,  which  made  wpunds  upon 
the  Ickgs  of  the  wWe  party,  aa(il  were,  x^qarly  as  ajai^miog  as  the 
banditti.     But  no  hindrances  weve  regarded:   and  his  per- 
severance at  last  had  its  reward. 
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<  I VHB  iFeiy  ansxoQs/^ la^  ' tofet  aom*  iMge «p6ciiiran8.6f .tte 
plMii^  luid-offmd  adtoUar,  wfaick  was  a  high  buib  in  an  ladioa 
foTMt,  for  the  largest  which  shoald  b^  brought  to  me.  The  lover 
of  thU  beautiful  tribe  viU  easilj  imagine  the  delight  I  felt/ when 
one  day  I  saw  two  Indians  approaching  with  a  plant  of  eztraordinarj 
size^  having  ten  or  twelve  branching  lower-stalks  npon  it,  and  ttp*- 
wards  of  a  hundred  flowers  in  fell  bloom.  **  There,"  said  they  In  ^ 
triumph,  'Ms  not  that  worth  a  dollaf?*^  I  acknowledged  that  tl^^  ' 
Were  well  entitled  to^^e  vewrird*  and 'took  immediate  posaesaion  df 
my  prize.  This  plant  is  now  la  the  gard«i  of  the  Hortieakaoal 
flociely  of  LondNi  (  ttid  dbthoo^  it  was  a  little  redueed,  in  ord^  to 
gel  It  into  the  pknt^OELse  at  ManllUs  is  still  by  far  the  largest  ^speci- 
men in  Europe.'  (P.  337.) 

The  triab  of  a  botanical  collector  in  China  are  not  ovcir 
when  he  has  packed*  his  plants  into  their  glass  caaes.  Oiir 
ooUeetor  had  atill  to  fight  for  his  planta  and  for  his  life.  Re^ 
tarning  home  by  way  of  Ghiiaan^  the  fittle  fleet  of  wood  junker 
on  bOMHl  of  'WDidi  be  had  embarked,  waa  attaeked  by  four 
or  £ve  pirate  veaaels,  when'  about  sixty  milee  firom  Shan^ 
hai.  The  defence  of  ihe  whole  party  waa  left  to  his  ein^ 
arm,  assisted  'by  his  double-'foarrelled  gun.  The  expktt '  itself 
and  his  accoutit  of  'it  are  so  Homeric,  that  his  readers  will 
be  apt  to  think  he  has  mistaken  his  profession.  Had  he 
been  brought  up  to  military  instead  of  peacefid  pursuits ;  had 
he  alwayalived  either  m  a  fleet  or  in  a  catrnp^and  never,  eae 
tered  <me  of  those  glass  houses  firom  whioh  our  proverb  •expressly 
eicoltidea  all  ideas  of 'Tioleikea-  and  aggreanon,  he  oould  not  have 
acted  with  greater  coolaesa  and  intrfsidity. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  tiling  the  paUie — whiit 
our  merchants  know  pi^ty  well  already-^  that  pmeu^  bids  fair 
to  be  as  formidable  off  the  coast*  of  China  as  in  the  Indian 
Arohipela^;  In  hia'day^  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  proposed  to 
Keying  that  a  flotilla  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 'should  be 
supported  at  -the  joint  expeuse  of  China  aad  Great  Britaiu. 
The  offer  was* rejected;  and  the  crime  has  gradually  increased^ 
until  no  Chinese  vessel  can  make  a  coasting  voyage  without 
imminent  danger  of  capture,  unless  she  is  in  oharge  of  a  convoy. 
It  ia^now  some  months  since  700  giainjunks  were  blockaded  in 
a  port  nenr  Shanghai ;  and  an  exp^ttion,  it  was  reported,  was  to 
be  fitted  out  for  vieir  relief.  By  the  latest  aooounts,  nothinghlad 
been  done  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Chinese  govomment  would 
have  to  compbund  with  the  pirates  for  the  release  of  the  rice 
fleet.  Meantime  a  British  sloop  of  war  had '  taken  mere  rigcHrouB 
measures  $  and  had  just -destroyed  two  piratioaljanks  that  were 
l3dng -in  wait  close  in  shore  for  the  Amoy  sugar  Junks, -which 
at  that  season  were  daily  going  northwards    The  Friend  of  China 
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{Jane  VJ.)y  Hhom  'we  are  eking,  mvf  weH^beqMabihe  ^pnditode 
.^oi  tibe  native  merofaaiita.  Thd  Chinese  are  a  people  to  tbeooh 
selves.  But  we  hare  some  points  in.  comm<m ;  and  if  robbeiv 
^are  aa  much  at  thek  ease  dsl&where  in  the  interior,  as  they  at^ 
judd  to  be  at  SooH^how,  and  if  the  coasting  trade  of  the  empire 
fis  at  the  mercy;  of  bands  ofpirates,  something,  more  than  a 
onecbiMliefd  gavenmidnt  mnst  hQ  ndaed  np»  or  were  will  be  ere 
J^Big  i^iduuigei  vtkt  if  not  an  end  to^  the.  most)  apcient  form  of 
jsociety  i»ow  existing  in  the  woiU. 

But  to  yetnm.  Mr.  Fotftone  Hmflt  h«ve  felt  infinite  pride  a^ 
isatisfkcttoni  when  in  May,  1046^  hosaW  the  bosuiliful  productmis 
of  the  flowery  land,  which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  sktU  and 
pefseveeanoe,  deposited  in 'exoeUent  order  in  the  garden  of  the 
.JSorticaltwal  Society  at  Cfaiswiok.  What  proporiion  they  bear 
4o  the  botaaical  wealth  of  China,  fitrthei}  experienoesabme  can 
show.  It  ds  bat  a  small  space  ■  of  this  -vast,  country,:  we.  must 
aremembeF,-^itS'  sear4>oard  only^^—wbicdi  has  been  actuatty  ez^- 
-plored.  For  tiie  rest  we  h»re  to  depend  on  the  .presumption 
jwhidi  the  contents  of  the  public  gardens  visited  by  Mr.  For^ 
itiKde  may  afford.  Gonsidmng  ks  dekbrily,  every  district  of 
'the  ttnpire  mightbe  expected  to  send  the  cheioe0t]r«»u?e8sntatiii^ 
:of  its* Flora  to  the  nuisery  gardens  of  Soo-cfaownfoo;  yet  our 
joolleotor,  it  would  seem,  fell  in  there  with  very  little  which 
had  not  also  found  its  way  to  the  nunery  gardens!  of  th6  sea- 
port towns. 

.  But  whaterei:  aid  aBr.g«rd«M  aftj  haye  reoeired  or  may  be 
destined  to  receive  from  this  quarter  in  their  vegetablcfiiia/eiftW,  or 
the  plants  themselves,  the  other  very  improbaUe  notion  that  the 
^peculiar  style  or  character  of  the  English  gavdem  as  distinguidied 
^mok  that  of  the  Europeaai  continent,  had  been  G«>pied  from  the 
Chiaesei,  is  plainly  witiiout  foundation.  The  notion  is  thus  noticed 
.by  Gi»y,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  How,  in  1769.  He  is  writing  about  a 
book  lately  published  by  Count  AAlgarotti,  and  observes :  '  He  is 
«<  highly  civil  to  our  nation.:  butt  thene  is  one  point  in  which  he 
.^doesnot  do  us  justice  :Iftmihe  more  solidtous  about  it,  becanse 
'\  it  relates  to  the^only  taste  we  can  call  our  owd;  the  only  proof 
'^  of  our  oi%ittal  taleDat  in  matter  of  pleasure,  -—  I  mean  our  sldH 
•^  in  gaidemng,  ov  ratibier  laying  out  rgrounds:  and  this  is  no  small 
<  iionour  to  us,  sinee  maither  Italy  nor  France  ha^  ever  had  the 
-^  least  notion  of  it,  nor  yet  db  at  all  comprehend  it  when 
'^  they  see  it.  That  tide  Chinese  have  this  beautiful  art  in  high 
f^pwfection,  seems  -very  probable  from  the  Jesuits'  letters, -and 
•^  more  from  Chambers's  little  disoounse,  published  some  years 
i*  ago;  but  it  is  very  oertaiB  we  copied*  nothing  fr<mi  them,  nor 
:*  had  any  thing  but  nature  for  our  moddi    It  ia  not  forty  years 
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^  Amt  lihe  «rt'wl»i)om  ttiKHig  vis;  m<}  il  f^'saHe  tli«f  ^f^^las 

*  nothing  lA' BofiM  Mkeiti  «iid  os  BUre  thut  "we  theti- bai -iii 
«  infoMAtioii  im  thM  head  ffom  CihiM  «t  aH'  (IietCer«,  ^  B8SA 
We  hayeloolDed  <vTer  Um  J<eraito?  letteins  aa'w^t  aa  thehit^ 
work  of  Duhalde,  who  was  likewise  b  Je^uit^  in  the  miafti^ 
fortliebinfoittAdMoiillMtftaito^'Obitfesi^^  iThere 
aire  very  few  pasfagea  m  eidier  of  tbetn  i^btisfig  foit  r  Whatiig 
aai^,  howeTer,  ia  xf^rttiiofy  evidenoe,  in-  some  eaae^  df '^ttn 
«idenMe  akjU ;  Ifticnigti  whether  to  'be  evMene^  ^Wjr  general 
«kill  ifi  the  art  «f  landMap^*  gafdentki^^  k  « /Vei^' difl^veht 
qiQeatiotk  DuhaUe^  fcr  itiataacei  desctibmg  the  4)etter  elkschof 
Chfawae  hovMea,  telistia,  *  On  y  rote  de«  jardki9|  dto'  kee^'  et  teut 

*  oe  qui  peut  r^tf6er  U  rne ;  u  y  en  a  qui  ferment  dea^r<K^i^rfir'ei 
^dea  moarcagnea  artifioietlei  perc^  de  tooa  ofit^^^tec^cRv^rs 
^  d^toofS  en  ibrmede  labyritilArea,  pow  y  pt^ndreiefraibt  '^uel- 

<  que8*^uii  y  nounriaaent  cm  eerfb  et  dea  d^imaqiHibtila  otit  tfdaez 
■*  d*eapao6  paur  turn  une  e^pdoe  de imns:  ik  y  imt  pAi^fll^meht 

*  dea  Tiviera  pour  dea  poissona  et  dca  '<ridefeitts:  de  YiVftreJ* 
(Deacriptiofl  de  U  CSttne,  p.  8fi.)  Here  we  have  aigna  of  6bme- 
tfaing  mera  than  tto  cakivatten  of  fl^meret  though  ^  litHe^is 
mtiiXMited  nhotttecalai  that  we  aere  not  absolately'  sure  thiit  %h^ 
laloea  were  mora  than  ponda ;  or  the^encloatlt^  Md'theif  tftOB^ 
menia  mneh  lorgei^  than  thoee  of  a  modem  ^tek  ga^deb/  of 
wUd&  ^  daaertptioii  a  little  remindaua.    '  -;:•.• 

Hie  fi^ttawipg  Meonnt  iA  the  Jeaiiits^  letters^  hy  P^  Beiiit^f^ 
Sa  mere  expli^  and  is  dottbtl^aa  whbt  Oray  alhkded  to  t  i— 
'  C'eat  dana  Itann^e  1745  qne^  par  ordte  de  -  ("Kinperear,  je  aoia 

*  arrive  A  Peking,  abua  Id  tHre  de  MatheMitlcien. '  iknt'fink 

*  aprte  je  fo^  a]^peH6  par  aa  Majeat^  pbtlr  iRriger  detf '  ouvi^nges 

*  faydraoUquea^     A  deux  lieujf  de  la  eapitale/  TEmpereer  a '  tohe 

<  niaiaoA  de  plaisttnee ob  i\ paase  la plua ^i^Mde  purtt^derkntuSe, 
^  et  il  tnvs^^dUe  de  jonr  en  jour  it  TembeUin  Pouli'  vo^a  en  don- 
^ner  une  id^e^  ai  none  n'en  frviona  paa  tine  petite '  description 
^  dana  noa  lettrea  ^iSantea  et  cnrieusea,  je  voua  rappeilcroia  oes 
^  JMrdina  enehant^S)  dont  llmaginaf  ion  briUante  de  qttelqbes 
'  auteura  em  fiiit  line  at  agr6ible  deacription  qui  ae  r^ftliae  dtoa 
'  lea  jardina  de  TEinpeveun    Lea  *  Cliitlois  *ddna  rorn^tiient  de 

*  leura  jardins  employent  I'art  i  perfection^iier'  la  tottire,  aV^6 
'  tant  de  acieo^^  qu'uii  artiste  ne  mdrite  lea  i6l6gea-qtt*uutant  que 
'  aott  art  ne  fm^tt  point,  et  qu^il  a^  mieux  imitS  la  nature.     O 

<  ne  sont  paa,  eomme  en  Bn«ope,  dea  aU^ea  ft  peii:e  de  Vtie,  dea 
'  termaaea  d'cnil  Fon  dScoavrc  dana  le  lointein  tme  infinite  de 

*  magaafiquea  ^jeta,  dont  la  multitude  ne  perniet  -pern  ft  Finnh- 
'  ^nation  de  ae  fixer  anr  quelquea'^une  en  poirtic^ulier.     Dana  lea 

<  jardina  deOhine  la  vue  n'est  point  fatigade>  pitree  qu^elle'  eat 
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.'  ;^QpB  frtj^  ^t'yo\i$,efiQbMibe>  ^.,<pT^.  quetqnas  .o^ntoioes  de 

5pWw8:«nteei4e4»  KiontaglaeQ  faoli<}efi,c<laiiSj  qii^ii9ii  endroits 
/.pftss^t  jpiirf4e8«^0..cl€0:roebQa}et&]!^  oasosdea^  quelque^ 

f,  lok  »'aQcumulaat  dM)^4€i0'Y9Uqm  efty  £oi!iii«lut  ddd.pido^rd'<eaa 
ffluiipreiuieiit  le  90m  d^ikcio^  de  jitcir^r auiifant  lieiu»i difi^tites 
I  gTAiideurp*  X<^  ib€i^inr^uUeii9.d«i/ae(|.  oaMUKiet  de  cee  pidoes 
f  4'ei^mc.AQdQt  Hdvetiiifi  4^  iH^pets %iiHdp  •bWa-dtff^xeai.dSes  nStre^^ 
;f . ;C£ffQ|i|d9  4ivec  d^  ipierr^ . tmwU^  «<y^  irt^*  At  qui  :£oiit  r  diflpar 
5,^Qi^)^ivktMicri^  efi9  pamp^  aont  fomi6$^  det  pieffi^B  ^ux  parois^ 
*[^^t  lH^t?%mUdwiQat  pofi^e^itfi!  pil^liku  rSi  T wtviiei^^iipbqre 
rW^49^^  ^bi^^^  -^  -1^  itra¥uiUfir^>oe  aW  :que 

^.. /.Sui: Je^lx>rd9;dBa€aiMW(  ces  pierreay^dans diflSnaoft endnnt^ 
/jsip^t  teUemaQt^ait^^^dA^/qu'eUes  ibicmeiUi  daa:  eaoaUeM  tn^^-cbm^ 
<,l9odefhp9m^poi}V.wr  Qntoeirdms  l^jb^qufea  «iur  leequelka  oa 

<  j^«ih%it^  ^  .pfono^pec^  ,  «Suil  Je^  iQontagpea  on  9ffoii  cea  pbrrea 
'€n,£(^]p9^  4^'VO€)be0b  qttelqiiQfois.&  p^rte^  de  vue^d'aatrea  foia 

*  malgr6  la  solidity  aveo  laqAteUA  teUoa  sQut  pca4^>  eUea  parois* 
^:0doi.jq[iQiuiopr,de.tQipI^rat  d'4cni^r]Ce»»  qui  e'len  apiprechent. 

<  JD*a«tiaa  .fois  «U^  tformwt  d^  grottaa  qui  aerp«Dta&t  par  des- 
;f  §oua  d^  ,i)90otHgpe«(  yqfw  ,c^Adui4^tM&  daft  paJaia  d^lteieux; 
'  Pa^^  kp3  eiUii^riWiWE  d^.roobei^^y  iianl^'Sttr.  le  bimldes  eatuc  que 
^^nif  iea.  iBonMifin^  qi^  a^mSiiag!^  d^  ^yhd^  q^iii*  paroiaiseat  na^ 
^  ^ttTf^l^:  Xk^.  c^  oi^iiAi  aoctexiV  iici  de$  granda  arbrea,  dana 
^  qju^qu^FHMitrii^  .endiroita  dea  ai'bria^^iiXDquU  dana  la  8aiaon» 
f  aanttput  jcoytventa  de  diffeventea  fleura*.  :I)ana  d'autsea  on  voit 

*  diff^reniiea  aip^cea'de  planiea<  et  de.flewra  qu'oji  a  soin^de  re* 
.'  i^oi^ellec.aiuYaat.lea.fiaiaoiia.'  (Lettrea  Sdifiantaa  ^  Curieuaesb 

aev]enth.  yoliuaeibj  Frdre  Atitireit^  who  is  c^braied  jaot  only  as 
aoQ  esLcellant  painter^buti.. for  inlying,  had  the  coarage  to  rduse 
ttie  Mapd«irin'a  buttoq^ 

Wa  hi^ye  iu>  fault  to  find. with, Pore  BoQoist^  eoceapt  in  the 
extent  pf  hla  goA^inilisatiQa,  and  the  fa^tjr  ^vith  which  he  has 
trftnsierred  to.Chioeae  gairdeais  ii^  ge|l^]»l,  adeaoriptioii,  thetruth 
of  wl^UjQb  we  ausp^  that  he,  had  oi^y  yerified  in  the  uoperial 
g^ena.  So  far.aa  it  prpfea^ea  to  be  adeaeription  o£  the  EmpeL'or'a 
aiiiu^nal  resideB(>a  of  Y uan^min-yuanj  jor  ^  eternal  spring/  also 
isidledi  £[^e-tiQp«  all  that  is  xaoiit  chara^teiriatic  in  it  was  fuUy 


wnflnned  lyf  Ijotd  MaMnBey'tf  eiulwfisjiii  1708.  Thii  MfriiDil 
18,  ki  faot,  n  pM*k,  tvv^lve  imke  m  oircmmftrence.  >  Sir  O^i^ 
fitanttton  infoilM  ud  that  ^Mr.  Baanrow,  wha  «w  more  of  if  thftfr 
My  odi«r  t>«teoa  of  tlio  embaasyi  Ibofttght  it  H' iiolightflri  pkie^. 
The  grand  and  agreeable  parte  of  nature  were  eepoMitod^  oetf- 
iieoled,  «flmiiiged  in-eo  ju^okMiB  anatmeras  to  eompoee  tee 
'Whole»  in  wbi<£  tliere  imn  no -inobOBiBt^Myor  tinnieaiiiti^ 
^mble  of  objected '  bii%>  euoh  an  orde»  and  proportion  ae  gen^ 
iiftMj  prevail  in  eoenes  entirely  natnraL  ^No  romnA  or  wml, 
^qfMtre  or  oUong  lawns,  with  llie  graae  ehom  off  doee  tO'tli4 
TOotB,  wetfeto  be  found  any  where  in  those  gronndsi.  Thb 
Chinese  are  particularly  >expert  in  mi^mfying  the  real  dlmen- 
eione  of  a  pieee  of 'land  by  a  pMper  dispoffition  of  'tiie  eli^t^ 
^  intendod  to  embellish  its  &athc%.  Fo»  thifr  pdvpeee,  taU:  Itfxf- 
nria»t  trees  of  the  deepeet  green  were  pknted  in  Ite  for^ 
^nnd,  from  wfaenoe  the  view  was  to  be  taken ;  wMkl  thosfe 
m  the  distance  gradutfllr  ttminished  in  sise  a«d  depth  of  dd^ 
louring ;  and,  in  general,  the  ground  was  terminated  by  hroteA. 
and  irr^^nlar  clumps-  of  trees,  whose  foliage  varied,  as  well  br 
the  dtA»ent  spe<^eB  of  tioeee  in  the  group,  as  by  the  diffeMit 
times  of  the  year  in  winch  they  were  in  vi^mr;  and  often- 
times the  vegetation  was  apparently  old  and  stuntedi  making 
widi  dSfficalty  its  ^Bj  throng-  the  clefts  of  rocks,  eitite? 
or^hially  found  op  designedly  cdleeted  upon  the  spot.  Th6 
efibot  of  intricacy  andooncealment  seemed  also  to  be  well 
understood'  by  the  Chinese.  At  Yuen-nlin<*yuen  a  digfat  wall 
wae  made  to  oonvey^he  idea  of  a  magnificeiyt  building,  wheA 
eeen  'at  a  certain  distaneo  through  the  branches  of  a  thickef. 
Sheet»^  made  winter,  instead  of  b^g  surrounded  by  sloping 
banks  Kke  the  gb<»s  of  a  fortification,  were  occasionally  heMnea 
in  by  arliiAeial  rocks^  seemlngty  indig^noue  to  the  bo&'  ¥u9n- 
min-^en-and  abo>S3ie-4iol,  the  Emperor's  subtnner  reBidenee,'i& 
Tartar^,  of  precisely  the  same  cduiraoter,  are  modem  construc- 
tions. Father  Ripa,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Pekift 
fkfom  1711  to  17fi4,  serys  Aat  they  had  been  both  built  by  hid 
patron,  Kang^y,  Ihe  vei^ii^  Emjperor :  and  such  as  he  de- 
ecribes:  them,  Sir  George  otaunton  mund  them.  " 

As  Sir  George  Staunton  saw  Zhe^hcA  himself,  and  as  1^ 
excursion  was  sufficiently  in  detail  to  last  several  hours,  wo  are 
bound  to  give  his  account  of  it,  by  way  of  comparieon  aotd  don- 
ftrmation  of  Mr.  Barrow's  sketch  of  Tuen^otmn-yuen. 

After  riding  through  a  verdant  valley,  and  along  the  shores  of 
an  extensive  Take  nearly  covered  with  lilies,  ^  the  party- stopp^ 
^  at  a  minjber  of  small  pidaces  near  the  watered  edge,  there  bemg 
\  no  considerable  edifice.    Theift  were  other  buMdings  erected 
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^  dwdk  v^0B8ae8.  ^  4lie'>de^)eii fafievs..  Tb^  differed  m  aaor 
'^fitnielion  asd  joniament  froia  e^ieh  otber^  ttmoat-tevdrj  one 
^  bmiig  Mmetfiiagi  in  die  plan  4>f -  il^.  anj^ogoiui  to  the  niuAtiom 
^  «ad  suawoujidiiig^  olgeota* :  •  «  •  -f  igQras^  in  «tone  of-  a  few 
^«aiiiMla  tftoodin  nflowev  gwdon^' besides  moM^xms  anddis*' 
^gustiBg  IteBB  end  4igefa  in  iK>icelaio5  before -aeTeval  o£  Ihe 
^  b«flding&r  t«  •'  •  In  eontimdngtheirride,  the  perijr  found  that 
^  ihe  grotDGide  induded  >  Ae  <iilm06l  inequsdity  of  surface  — <  some 

*  bearii^  ^hehasdjr  oab  <^  noHhem  hiUs^  eiivd  otbevs  Ae  tender 

*  |j|ants  of  eonthani  vaUey0» '  Where  a  wide  plain  happenedte 

*  eecnr,  masaj  voeka-  were  heaped  together  to  ^veraify  the 
f  sceM ;  and  the  whole  deeined»ealculeted  «to  eachibi^  theipleaang 

*  varibty  and  striking  ecottrast  of  the  n^gednes^  of  wild  and-  the 
f  sofibneftB  of  aiiltv?itl^  naliave.  •  The  gsu^drae  were  ^enliyeaed  by 
^tbe  moVementSy  as  well  aa  sounds^  of  dtfB»ent  loads  of  h^ ^ 
^  biTordse' aniQMJs^*  both  quadrupeds  and  birds;  but  no  me^ 
^  nagerie  of  wSd  beasts  was  peTceived4  Some  monstrous 
4  yaiietiee  of  gold  and  eilver  Bsheswere  seen  playing  in  ponds 
^<rf  pellucid  itater5  upon  a  bottom  studded  with  pebbles  of 

*  agatei  jaspiffi  and  ^elher  precbus  atonear  Throughout  these 
^grounds -my  met  no  gravel  walks^  no*  trees  planted  in  belts 
^^  nor  coUeeted  in  -elumps..  Bvery  thing  seemed  to  be«^ded 
f  which  betr»;fed  a^  iregulariiy  of  desigUr  Nothing  was  obser  yed 
^  to  be  direeted,  unless  for  very  short  distances,  by  straight 

*  lines^  or  to  torn  lbt<  ri^t  aaglea  Natural  otijeetB  seeaed 
^  scattered  Around  by  aeotdent^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
^theip'peeition  pleseing;  wlnle  many  of  the  wooks  of  human 

*  labour,  though  answering  e^ery  purpose  of  convenience)  were 
^made  to  appear  the  produce  of  nistic  hands,  without  the 
'  assistance  of  a  tooL  Some  of  the  elegancies  and  beauties^ 
^'  which  are  described  as  taking  place  in  Oldnese  gardens^  wcire 
^  not  perceiyed  by  the  present  risitors;  but  the  gardene  of 
^  Yu^n-4ms-yuen,  near  Peking  from  whence  those  descriptions 
'  are  chiefly  takeuyare  stqoposed  to  be  more  com{dete  than  thosd 
'  of  IhAoV  Our.  readers^  however,  ha^e  alreadj^  been  intror 
duced  to  the  m(«e  euborban.  gardens  of  Yuen^miu'-yuen,'  and 
tbey  will'  not'  hare  dfsCoveted  any  differsnce  in  this  respect 
between  the  two« 

These  gardesis  appear  to  haTC'  become  favourite  models^)  f<Nr  im- 
perial retreats^.  A  Bodssionary  wbo^  in  1768,  on  his %vay  between 
t)anten  and  Pekin,  passed  another  of  these  fMd$tnh»  d&  pbnsance, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  farmers  of  the 
salt  revenue,  observes  that  it  was  a  copy  of  that  at  Yuen^min- 
yuen.    Father  Bipa's  history  was  not  puUished  iSjl  1832,  at 
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Napless.  But  his  notke  of.  ibeta  m^w  celebrated  ganlima  wm 
probably  the  earliest  European  deienptioii  extant  of  tb^m,  by. an 
eje^witneM ;  For  he  saya  expressly  that  he  was  the  fifst  JSuixh 
pean,  on  whom  the  diBtingoished  favour  of  seeing  the  whole  ^ 
2Uie-hol  had  been  conferred. .  We  preaume  that  he  should  ^ 
luiderstood  to  be  speaking  of  the  Eaiperar's  houses  on\y  (for,  fti^ak 
his  position,  he  had  little  or  no  oj^rtunitv.  of  observing  ^y* 
other)  when  he  adds,  ^  This  (YueBrnun*yu^i).as  well  as  theo^er 
'  country  residences  which  Xhave  jseen  in  Ghinayis  in  a  taste  <mitf 

<  different  from  the  European :.  for^  whereaa  we  «eek  to  exdudo 
'  nature  by  art-* levelling  hills,  drying  up  lakes,  felling  treos^ 
'  bringing  paths,  into  a  stny^t  linis,  cmstructipg  fouintafnS:atja 
^  great  expense*  and  raiding  Howlers  in.  i^wsy-^thn  Cbinjsse,  pn 
^  the  contrary,  by.uKans  of  art^  endeavour  to  imitate  ni^tui^'<  • 

Gray's  second  or  vatfaer  principal  authority,  y^n/B  the  piss^rtatian 
on  Oriental  Gardening^  by  3ir  William  Chan^rfi.  ./Xbeiautbot 
was  a  man  of  some  celebrity  and  mu«it  have  been  a^yositb/cyf  grea^r 
promise;  for  be  went  to  China  ;aa  superq^irgo  at.90  i^ly  fmag^.f  ba> 
he  had  returned  home  by  tb^  time  h^  waa  ei^hte^  ^  iwaa  ^ 
good  drawgbts^n^jheci^me  an  arcbitect,  .buiU  Somf^rqet  Ho^mf 
apd  many  other  lee^:  in^rta^t  binldio^  erected  thf».weU-kijoi?ifM 
Pagoda  at.Kewiand  sought  to. introduce  A^bat  he  c^sUed  (jJbui^;^ 
ornaments  and  taste  into  English  gardens.  He  did  x^>t  .pubUsh 
his  dissertation  .till  he  lyas  fifty,  years  obt  •  Suppi98Jlng.it  to  haxf 
been  fbuz^ded  upon  obseirvatioi^^at  al),  th^y  wi^re^hec^^rvatio^f 
of  a  boy  under  .tbei  age/of  eigbteei^^and  r€qpG^!ted  at;tl^di5t^u9i(^ 
of  more  than  tbirAy ,  years.  It  wstt^  probably  made  ..pp  lof  a.  litl;^^ 
mismformation.from  othisrji,  impro^v^d  i^n  by:  mispude^^t^dif^gs 
«ide?«iggffration3;of;bisown-  .  .    .  ,,;  u  w.  .         .  • 

Nevertheless,  it  attra^d^gF^at  Attentipn,,on  apf^Wirt.  pf  the 
position)  tbetabilHyf:j^nd,a(qi4r^m#|its,of  the  a^tbdir*.;  Iti^ioi^gect 
was  to  praise  CbiHBsetgsjrdeningtand  riaconu^end  it  iprju^itatifi^]^. 
Two  short  f xtractQ .  will  give  a  agp{de  pf  .the.  b<H>k.:  r^  VXbe 
f  usual  method  ^  distributing  ga^ps  in  .Cbiua>ia4;a<opoi9iye^^ 
'great  variei|y« of  scenes  to>ibc  seen iVopn. certain  ppiots.pf  vi^fv^; 
Vat  wbiqh  are  placed  seats  or  building  adapted  to  the  dii^er^nt 

<  purpoaea  of  inental  or  sef»sttal  icnjoyraents*    The  p^rfeption;  of 
'  their  gaxdeus  oon^ia^s ,  in  the  number  and  diversity  q(  tb^^se 

*  scenes,,  and  in  the  artful  combination  (tf  their  psJtts^  whiob  the^- 
Vendeavour  to  dispose,  i^  suchiariwinner  as  nptonly  sepai'dft^^ 

*  to  appear  to  the  best.  advantsgeK  but  ajsp  U>  unite  in  ftNrming 

*  an  elegwtand  iBtrikiogwhol^'  (Dissertations  p.  i21f)  .  Again: 

*  Such  is  tbe  judgment  with,  which  :tlie. Chinese  artiats  situate 
^  their  strnctares'  [in  their  gardems]  ^  tbU  they  enrich  and  beau- 

*  tify  the  particular  prospects^  without  any  detriment  t^  the 


♦^^^^if^ta^^^pbcft''  bf '^ffte  'ii^ote  ^biApdsifJo'ft,  1n  Wiich  iinltire 
*'Sp^att  iftlmost  fthi'ayi^  predbfli^  'though  thiehr  gafrd^i 

^'fite  fAW  x^'hvSiSin^  ittid  6fh^r  troilto^of  arf,^yet'^e  thfer^ 

<'l!wo  bf'tht^e 'flit^'a'fliiie  rire'  ^feldotA  discotfet^d;  isa  artfblly  art 
<'ttiey'c6n(i*aled*  ta  i^^i'!>eih?rid '1^^  and  mmttltaihi?,  CT 
'<aWioagst'W6odfftinai*5clt6W.'  (P?*!.)  *  ....,-. 
'  "^hi^  Ofieiritrfl  pictorc-ls  Wm^  dismissed^'^bjr  Sir  Jbhli 
Efavifesit-'ii^*  SW^W.  Chiitiibfert'b  'dfeschptioii'  of  Cfeftcse  gatd^n- 
^ihg;'h&eay»;  *  IsJ'  ar  ttiei^e  prose  w6rk  of  InAajghiartlbn,  without  a 
<^»had(>W  of '♦  foundation  '^f  reality:  Their  f aste  ife,  indeed, '  ex^ 
•ti^mely^fecfel'^e  and'tWouS  On  rt^fe'  'particnliir 'point;  and,  as 
^'an  lrtpro^6taient  oP'iiatttre,  tAtiia  much  oil  a  Jiar  with  flie 
«  crirthpiug'rf  th«l* ■^voW^fe'tt'feet-' "  Th^crii^r  exceptioh  eiists in 
«^thfe  ^fdpiis'ttt  Tueii-ittltt-yiteh^  wMdH  MH  BaiWt^  d^eribes  as 
«'grattdb(khiA'plAii'rinB  'extent;  but' f^^  teiibject  fo  imitate 
« these.  i^uM '  b<a  klrtibsrt;  tnritaitikl-  if  it  wew*  podrfble.'  (D^vJes's 
©hinfeste.  Vol^i;  p;  86T;)  IVife.haVe-.littltedoiibfbut  that  Ohttmbets 
%OUM  hWve  sifted  'niore'  jiif tffleiltlj^'  hlaid  he  (idnUned  his  bfeservii* 
tt^y  W  Yiieh-lni*^ytieri,  sotoe'acdonnt'bf'^^^  Ift^ly 

lAt'theiiottonl  ofhiii  toindnc^.  •  Btit  on  theste  occasions  it  is 
^JfflcuM  ^it'seertts);  tOTesttaitt  onrlangitage' Within'  tiie  limits  of 
^h'e  ^tidenee^w'e  may  happcfh  ib  posses*.  Po^  instance,  cbnsider- 
Srig  the  'soatttitt(ias  *f  out*  presetat  eTitfehce,^ff  is^ almost  as  rash 
t6  arei*,w1th  Sir  Joliti  DaVJes,  thiat  th*[y'gardetis  at  Yneh-miri- 
^wii  iit^the  'OtflyexceplSotf ;  ft*  for  Mr.  Btirrotr,  'like  Pdre 
Beto}st*,td-haV6  closed^  his^deWrriprton-cif  theih  trltha  universal 
sttttetiaeflt^bf'^  thfe^  5ustf  ideas  i^hlch*  tite  Chitie*e  eonceiYe  of 
^ornamental  gardening,  and  the  tivste^^ witU'Which  they dtSjpose 
^'tifevery  ti>bjecttothe'gt^ef*tekt  aavtttttagte/*  '  " 
■  The  gentlemeti  in  Lord  Matearttiey^s- suite  Tiad* few  opportn* 
tiities  'for  eixiurelotis.  However,  white  at  Han-'choO'>'ft)o  they 
were  invited  to  oile  across' *he  lake  See-htiw.  ■  The  lake,*  says 
Sit^  George  Staunton,  « formed  a  beisltitifitl  sheet  6f  water,  about 
^'threeor  four  miles  in  iftiataeter,  surrothided  to  the  north,  east, 

*  aud  soutii  by  an  ampfaitbeatrel  of  *  piotnresqne '  mountains,  te- 

*  t\veen  the  base'  of  which  and  the  margin  of -ilbe  lake  the  narrow 
^  Mip  of  let^l  grbutid  WAS  laid 'out'  in  <a  ^^osing  style,  suitable 
'  t6  the 'eituattou.  It  Wa^omamented  with  hb^sfes  and  gardens 
<of  mtodarfns,'as  well  at^  «  palace  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
^togetSier  with- tetaipJesy  tnonastei^ief^' fbr  tfe  priests  ^f  Fo,  And 

^  A  number' of  light  and  fiftnciful^stbue  bridges  that  Aird  thrown 
^across  the  lUrma  of  Aie  lake,  as'  it  runs  up  into  the  deep  glens 
^  to  iheet  the  tills  whiefa  ooze  fiv>m  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
^  Upon  the  summit  aldo  wore  erected  pagoflas/ owe  of  which 
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'  attracted  particular  attention*     It  was  ftttnate  ob  the  verge  of 
*  a  bold  peninsula  that  juts  into  the  lake^  and  was  called  the 
'  temple  of  the  thundering  winds.'    This  is  a  scene^  in  which 
nothing  appears  wanting,  in  the  choice  either  of  the  situation^  or 
(tf  the  embellishments*   The  sense  of  natural  beauty^  which  it  ex- 
presses^  cannot  have  had  its  beginning  and  its  ending  in  the  fact 
that  the  emperor  had  a  palace  there.     We  have  extracted  the- 
passage  accordinglj  on  this  account ;  for,  assuming  the  descrip- 
tion to  be  true,  the  inference  of  a  more  extensive  taste  among 
the  Chinese  than  a  mere  court-fashion  seems,  so  far  as  this,  in- 
disputable.    Yet  the  supposition  raises  an  anomalj  which  it  is* 
not  easy  to  explmi,-^  though,  according  to  Gray,  the  English 
should  be  less  surprised  at  it  than  most  other  nations.     A  plea- 
sure in  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  power  or  wish  to  imitate  or 
ci^eate  it,  we  should  haye  thought  most  unlikely  to  be  found  in  a- 
people  BO  palpably  deficient  in  taste  on  other  occasions;  and 
who,  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  are  ineapable  of 
reaching  any  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  of  appreciating  the  merit 
even  of  resemblance.     For  such  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese^ 
or  nearly  so.     The  shape  of  their  buildings  is  formal  and  the 
colour  glaring;  their  sculpture  has  neither  form,  nor  attitude^- 
nor  proportion;   in  painting,  they  are  not  only  'ignorant- of 
'.  the  prindples  of  perspective,  and  of  the  gradations  of  light 
'  and  shade,  but  Are  insensible  to  their  effect'    A  few  words^ 
therefore^  may  be  allowed  us  on  the  extent  of  thetr  national 
understanding  and  feeling  for  landscape  gardening :  the  evidence- 
of  which,  if  more  than  can  be  disregarded,  is  not  as  full  and 
complete  as  might  be  desired*     Giving  it  its  highest  value,  it 
brings  on  another  question  —  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  in  case 
they  have  the  taste,  that  they  should  not  have  carried  out  the 
practice  furthetr  than  in  the  few  instances  which  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  China  has  recorded  ?     The  answer  will 
probably  be  fotmd  in  the  state  of  society. 

On  the  first  point,  though  the  only  gardens  deserving  of  the 
name  of  landscape,  with  which  Europeans  have  become  ftc-* 
quainted,  appear  to  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  style* 
itself  is  of  long  standing,  and  was  once  much  more  general. 
This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  Humboldt :  whose  opinion  is* 
entitled  to  great  consideration,  even  upon  such  a  subject.' 
For,  probably  no  man  of  letters  ever  saw  so  many  countries ; 
while  certainly  no  traveller  ever  compassed  so  wide  a  range 
of  literature  and  science  —  still  less  acquired  an  indulgent 
and  indeed  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  different  forms' 
of  beauty  to  which  dtff<^rent  races  have  been  most  sensible.' 
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4iter  notioing,  vn  the  second  volume  of  bis  ^  Cosmoe^'  that 
ih€|  Semitic^  juodian,  and  Iixiuuian  nations  bad  a  deep  feeling 
for  ;|iature»  that  the  earliest  ornamental  parks  mentioned  in 
bistory  belonged  to  middle  and  soutbem  Am^  and  tbat  tbe 
Asiatic  terrestrial  paradises  were  earjy  c^elebrated  in  more' 
w^e0tem  countries^  he  adds,  that  this  feeling  is  naanifested  in 
tbeir  frequent  veneration  of  tre68>  single  or  in  groups,  and  ^in 
a  mpre  varied  noannery  by  tbe  borticultural  arrangements  of 
tbe  early  civilised  nations  of  Eaatern  Ajiia*  In  tbe  most  dis- 
tant part  of  .the  old  continent^  tbe.  Chinese  gardens  appear  to^ 
have  approached  most  nearly  to  what  we  now  call  English 
parka.  •  Under  the  victorioi}s  dynasty  of  Han>  gardens  of  tbis.^ 
class  were  ^^tended  over  circuits  of  iso  many  imles^  that  agri* 
4iulture  was  affected,  and  tbe  people  were  excited  to  revolt* 
f'What  is  it,"  says  aiK  ancient  Chinese  writer,  Lieu-^tscbeu, 
f^  that  we  qeek  in  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  ?  It  has  always 
^^  been  agreed  that  these  plantations  should  make  men  amends: 
^*  for  living  at.  a  distaiioe  from  what  would  be  tbeir  more  o<m«* 
^J  gonial  qwelling-place^  in  tbe  midst  of  nature^  free  and  un« 
constraiAed,  •  The  art  of  laying  out  gardens  conusts,  there-, 
fore,  in. combining  cheerfulness  of  prospect,  luxuriance  of 
growth,,  shade,  retirement,  and  repose,  so  tbat  tbe  rural, 
^^iispect  niay- produce  an  illusion.  Variety,  which  is  a  chief 
^^  xnerit  in  tbe  natural  landscape,  mnat  be  sought  bv  the  choice- 
^^  of  ground  with  alternation  of  bill  and  dale,  flowing  streams,  • 
"  and  lakes,  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Symmetry  is  wea- 
^^risome,  and  a  garden  where  every  thing  betrays  constraint- 
/^  and  art^  becomes  tedious  and  distasteful" '  In  exempltfica** 
tiou.  of  tbe  spirit  of  this  ex^tract,  Humboldt  refers  not  only  to/ 
tbe  great  descriptive  poem,  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  last; 
cwtury  by  the  Emperor  KienAong,  to  celebrate  tbe  format 
Maptchou  imperial  rei^4enc^  Moukden,  and  tbe  graves  of  bis* 
ancestors ; '  but  also  to  a  ppem  called  ^  The  Garden,'  written  a» 
fajT  back  as  tbe  year  1086,  by  See-ma-kuang,  a  distinguished 
statesman. 

Tbe  extract  from  Lieu-tscheu  is  part  of  a  much  longer  pas-, 
sage  to  the  same  effect,  cited  by  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
Chinese  Gardens  (1782),  in  the  wbtb  vplume  of  tbe  ^Me- 
*  u^oires  concemant  les  Chinpis.'  The  essay  is  of  considerable 
length;  and  its  author  is  occasionally  too  rhetorical  to  inspire  an 
unln:nited.  con^dence  in.  bis  ¥se  of  bis  supposed  autboritiea.  But 
be  .is  mo^t  ei^p];e6s  on  the  point  in,  question-  The  best  European 
gardens,  compared  with  the.  Cbjcoese,  remind  him  only  of  the 
eclogues  of  Fontene^lle  ci(^m.pared  with  those  of  Virgil. . .  And  tbe. 
taste  is  described,  as  being  a  very  ancient  one«    Aoioxding.to: 
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him^  from  the  reign  of  Teheau,  the  Nero  of  China,  8<HDe  thirteen 
hundred  jrears  betbie  Cbriet,  cbwn  to  the  seventh  centar3r  of  our* 
sera,  their  pleeeare-grotnide  were  to  the  Chinese  emperors  wlMit- 
their  forests  were  to  our  Norman  princes  i  and  a  passion  for  trees 
and  flowers  and  landscape  gardening  was  shown  to  be  capable  of 
producing  as  much  miseiy^  as  a  passion  for  presenring  game.  The 
garden  or  Tsin-chi-hoang  is  called  thirty  leagues  round,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  three  tfaoogand  different  kinds  of  trees  t 
But  the  Emperor  Othty  of  the  dynasty  of  iTan,  appears  to  have 
outdone  his  predecessors :  bentig  of  opnaion,  that  the  ne  of  hie 
gardens  should  grow  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  empire.  TIm 
principal  one  is  mentioned,  as  bebg  fifty  leagues  in  cifeam* 
ference  I —^  (Father  Ripa,  by  the  by,  says  it  took  him  oxdy  an 
hour  to  ride  round  Zhe-hd)  —  thirty  thousand  slaves  were  en* 
ployed  on  it,  to  keep  it  in  order ;  and  all  the  provinces  through* 
out  the  empire  were  bound  to  send  to  it,  at  eadi  season,  their 
most  beautiful  plants  and  shrubs.  Architeoture  and  sculpture 
were  afterwards  called  in,  as  in  Italian  villas;  and  under  the 
Emperor  Vatiff'ty  the  foppety  of  a  fidse  refinement  was  com- 
bined with  the  excess  of  extreme  magnificence,  so  far  as  to  re- 
place the  parsimony  or  decay  <^  nature  by  leaves  and  flowers  of 
«lk,  and  by  artificial  })erfnmes  I  The  abolition  of  these  fisllies, 
which,  by  their  encroachments  and  their  costliness,  had  become 
ruinous  to  the  state,  was  one  of  the  popular  reforms  of  the  Tanff 
dynastv. 

During  this  dynasty  and  those  of  Sanff  and  Yuen,  that  is,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  a  more  modest  taste  was 
generally  maintained ;  though  the  national  predilection  for  orna- 
mental pleasure  grounds  is  described  as  so  decided,  that  it  was 
as  much  as  the  censors  of  the  empire  could  do  to  prevent  the 
emperors  from  relapsing  into  the  extravagances  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  more  than  they  could  do  to  xeep  private  persons, 
whose  gardens  were  now  greatly  multiplied,  within  the  mode- 
ration which  was  consistent  with  the  public  good.  This  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  period  in  which  the  great  improvement 
took  place  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  By  what  seems  a  sin- 
gular inconsistency  in  their  taste,  the  same  care,  which  changed 
a  common  poeony  into  a  moutan,  was  equally  interested  "in 
reducing  the  cedar  and  the  fir  to  a  gnarled  and  twisted  plant,  a 
few  inches  high.  The  Chinese  have  been  called  the  Dutch  of 
the  East.  But  even  when  the  tulip-mania  was  at  its  height,  the 
Spaniards  would  not  have  found  the  Dutch  as  much  absorbed 
in  their  gardens  as  the  Chinese  are  reported  to  have  been  found 
by  the  Tartars.  It  is  satirically  said,  that  they  consoled  them- 
selves for  a  defeat  by  disputing  on  the  merits  of  a  flower  show ; 
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and  tlioagkt  raave  tt  a  storm  which  nught  injure  a  fovourite 
diruby  tbtui  of  the  invasioa  of  a  proyince.  Yet  this  will  have  been-, 
aoitvely  8tttiire,-if  it  be  true:that  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  capi-^ 
tuhitioii;  diat  "Ae^milkaryy  to  whom  the  granaries,  treasures^  and* 
entire  cities  were  given  up,  afaould  respect  their  parterres  aud 
«rden& '  Pei^nps^  however,  it  may  retui  as  some  sort  of  ej^ouse^ 
fiir  the  .oenifiie9red>  that  the  gaideas  which  were  thus  respected^ 
pvov«d,  ia  time^  the  Capoarof  the  conquerors.     Instead  of  razing; 
4ie  towaisattdtumitag  the  oounlnry  into  pasture  ground  for  theJui 
horses,  as  was  ^nat  talked  of,  the  Tartars,  we  ace  told,  added* 
tibe  .further  embellishment  oi  jets  d!eaux  and  water-works  to  the- 
gaidens  wdbidi  the^  had  spared.     The  abuse  went  on,  as  is  the- 
nature  of  abuaes^  till  it.  became  so^  great,  that  a  thorough  refprm, 
wne-  Beoessaiy-     This  it  was  reserved  for  the  dynasty  of  Ming, 
to  intioducew     They  reognciled  the  <claiios  of  the  farmer  and< 
giffdeuer^  (as  w«  shall  have  to  reconcile  tlie  claims  of  the  favmerT 
and^game-prMcrver,)  atul  settled  the  pleasure  gvoonds  of  China 
Qo  tlM$.  scale  >M  which  tiiey  ooAtiaue  to  the  present  day. 
-  Our.iMdera  tmut  judg0  for  thwiscilyes  what  is  th^  degree  o^ 
c^sedifr  to  wbieh  tJuci  histoi>cal  navrative  by  an  ancf^ymotts^ 
d)issioaaiy,'  pvobaUy  ^^^  Amiot^  is  entitled*    His  observfitiona 
on  tb9  aotwl  state  of  Chipeso  -  landscape  gardening,  however^ 
and  of  tbe^eayises  of  it»  are  so  sen&ible  and  so  like  trul£,  that  they 
xaisev.a  ptesunaption  iu  his  favour  ;•  notwiths^tanding  the  historical 
scepticism  which  may  have  come  over  us  during  the  earlier  pail 
9f.hiB  storyv    ^  We  must  dismiss,'  be*  says, '  all  the  f^lse  id^as 
of  the.  West  concerning  the  pleasure  gardens  now  in  China# 
Tl^  constituticm  of  the  present  government  has  so  fixed  tho: 
o^upatiqn  of  Und,  the  divisLon  of  inheritances,  the.  limit  of 
V private. prc^rties^  the .  proportion  of. fortunes^  and  the  ad**; 
ministrative  pdiice>  and  nas  so  directed  the  nationaLmind  to*, 
.th^  public  good,  that  the  necessities  of -agriculture  for  the.8uI>^ 
sistence  of  an  immense   population   have  .rendered  odious- 
whatevcr  ■  would  diminish  its  resources  or  embarrass  its  ap^, 
plication.     Accordingly,  although  the  law  has  never  actually, 
proscribed  pleasure  gardens,  it  has,  nevertheless,  detenninedi 
so  irrevocably  the  yearly  payment  due  from  each  person  to 
the  state,  it  offers  such  flattering  rewards  to  all  improvers  of 
.wa^te  grounds,  and  punishes  with  such  severity  whoever 
leaves  .his  fields  uncultivated,  that  there  ia  scarcely  any  pre* 
eminence  of  mnk  or  fortune  which  can  exempt  from  the  plough, 
an  amount  of  landj  sufficient  to  make  a  landscape  garden.     If 
we  except  the  emperor,  the  princes,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state,  all  persons  who  have  real  gardens  have  had  the  pre- 
caution to  annex  them  to  their  burial  grounds,  in  order  to 
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<  procure  for  them  the  protection  of  the  respect  immemorlally 
*  entertained  for  the  dweUing  pkce  of  the  dead*' 

Without  supposing  pleasure  grounds  of  this  kimd  to  be. 
flowers  of  the  prerogative,  we  can  understand,  therefore,  how. 
it  happened  tnat,  during  the  long  inland  journey  of  I>ord 
Macartney's  embassy,  '  few  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  were  seen, 
*■  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  emperor.'  How  should  it  be 
Otherwise  m  a  country  which  has  no  meadow  and  very  little 
pasture, — whose  entire  surface,  ^with  trifling  exceptions,  is 
^dedicated  to  the  production  of  food  for  man  alone;'  wherOv 
''sumptuary  laws  regulate  the  dwelliugs  as  well  as  the  appard.. 
^of  tiie  opulent^'  grudging  them  houses  above  a  story  hi^; 
and  where  all  institutions  and  usages  have  a  tendency  to  level* 
wealth,  until  it  is  a  common  remark  among  them, — ^  that  fortunes,- 
'» either  by  being  parcelled  out  to  many  hms,  or  by  being  lost 
'in  commercial  speculations,  gaining,  or  extxav^gance^  or  ex-^ 
'  torted  by  oppressive  mandarins,  seldom  continue  to  be  coa-? 
*^  siderable  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  family,.beyond  the  third 
'generation?'  tinder  these  circumstances,  neidier  the  size  of 
properties,  nor  tKe  state  of  families,  nor  public  opinion,  woulfL 
allow  of  private  persons  indulging  a  taste  for  landscape  gardening; 
oh  any  extensive  scale. 

But  it  is  one  tJiing  that  the  taste  for  landscape  gardening 
should  not  spread :  it  is  another,  that  a  taste  as  good  as  we  have- 
been  describing,  while  exercised  in  ornamenting  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  should  degenerate  at  once  when  it  is. brought- 
down  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  is  displayed  in  private 
gardens.  It  is  true,  we  probably  do  not  as  yet  looow  enough  to 
warrant  any  universal  coucluaion.  But  all  that  we  do  know 
points  the  same  way ;  and  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  general 
opinion  ventured  upon  by  Sir  John  Davies.  Had  Mr.  Fortune 
remained  in  tfaui  country,  it  was  his  intention  to  hi^ve  published 
finother  work,  which  would  have  been  confined  to  Chinese 
gardening  and  gardens ;  iind  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  now 
avail  himself  .^f  his  additional  opportunities.  All  the  gardens  of 
the  mandarios,  however,  which  he  saw  (and  he  believes  that  h^ 
saw  moi!e  than  had  been  seen  before  by  any  other  person)  were 
exceedingly  small,  like  that  at  Ningpo.  They  may  be  de* 
scribed  in  a  few,  words;  as  very  limited  in  extent,  intersected  by 
ornamental  walls  whidi  have  carved  stone  windows  to  admit  of  a 
glimpse  through  them5,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowering  pUftts  and 
dwarf  trees,  with  here  and  there  some  pretty  rock-work  repre-* 
senting  th^  rugged  hills  of  the  country.  A  Chinese  garden  of 
this  humbler  kind,  attached  to  one  of  our  EngUsh  gardens^* 
might  be  interesting  as  a  curiosity ;  but  would  liardly  be  ac^ 
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cepted  fld  a;  model  by  those  wbo  G6uld  find  room  for  something 
better  than  ihefausse  campagne^  !t  affects.  Not  but  that  we  are 
sensible  of  the  charm  of  those  trim  monastic  gardens,  where  Mil* 
ton  in  his  day  could  still  see  pacing  up  and  down  the  figure  of 

*  retired  Leisure ; '  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  at  least  must 
have  thought  consistent  with  an  admiration  for  the  grander  style 
of  landscape  gardening  —  of  which  in  the  Paradise  Lost  he  is 
suppbsed  by  some  to  have  sown  the  first  idea.  It  will  be  well  in- 
deed always  to  keep  them  distinct ;  as  the  author  whom  we  have 
quoted  says  that  the  Chinese  at  preseilt  keep  them.  Speaking 
of  their  landscape  gardens,  he  observes  that  *  if  you  meet  there 

*  with  any  squared  or  borders  of  cultivated  flowers,  their  small 
f' extent  seemi^  to  anncmnce  that  it  is  a  license  which  requires  an 

*  apology.' 

^  Even  in  England  itself,  at  this  time,  more  attention  is  paid 
to  th^  raising  of  fiowers  than  to  the  manner  of  displaying  them 
—  to  the  ornamental  contents  of  the  garden,  than  to  its  general 
appearance  and  effect.  And  there  are  obvious  causes  for  this 
preference  \  flowers  can  be  raised  at  a  small  cost  compared  with 
the  sum  required  to  form  a  well  decorated  pleasure  ground ;  while 
many  of  them  are  so  beautiful,  that  their  intrinsic  brilliancy 
and  fragance  make  them  objects  of  sufiicient  satisfaction  with* 
out  the  addition  of  accompaniments.  Nevertheless,  we  confess, 
we  misd  the  embellishments  which  our  ancestors  would  certsunly 
have  bestowed  upon  their  frame  and  setting.  In  modern  times, 
w6  see;  attached  to  houses  of  no  lower  than  the  third,  and  som^ 
times  even  of  the  second  cla^s,  holes  cut  in  the  turf  for  the 
xeceplaon  of  fiowers ;  arranged,  it  is  trae>  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  some  pattern,  but  without  any  further  conversion  from 
the  primary  field,  than  a  little  levelling  and  some  gravel  walks. 
Had  these  gardens  beHi  fi>rmed  in'  the  days  of  the  Tndors  and 
the  Stuarts,  there  would  httv^  been  the  stairs  and  balustrades,  the 
vases  and  various  stone  work,  the  terraces,  the  alleys,  and 
formal  lines,  which  were  certainly  very  imposing  ornaments  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  buildings.  Nor  need  the 
adoption  of  sitcfa  accessories  in  the  slightest  degree  cast  our 
favourite  fiowers  jnto  the  shade ;  for  no  parterres  will  more 
prominently  display,  than  those  of  a  formal  garden,  the  sparkling 
jewellery  of  our  modem  Flora.*  It  must  still  be  the  natural, 
and  indeed  necessary,  arrangement,  that  the  fiower  beds  should 
form  the  life  and  light  of  the  decoration :  and  as  nearest  the 
house,  be  constantly  in  view.  There  was  a  time,  however, 
when  thi»  architectural  and  elaborate  taste  was  carried  too  far. 
The  higher  class  of  gardeners,  the  decorators  of  grounds,  who 
had  arisen  as  horticulture  improved,  were,  at  first,  uniformly 
its  advocates.    While  Le  Notre  practised  it  at  YersuUes  and 
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otLcr  palaces  in  Fmnce,  London  and  Wise  adopted  it  in  England^ 
in  the  king's  gardens,  at  Blenheim^j  and  ii^  many  gehtlemen'9 
residjonccs*  It  did  not  leave  enough  to  nature.  Things  became 
worse,  when,  on  the  accession  of  Kin^'W^iUian),  the  patch  taste 
was  engrafted  oh  the  French,  Formalitj,  before  too  stifl^. 
was  now  rendered  rigid;  and  ornamental  gardening  was  turned 
into  an  art^  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  first  principle  that 
nature  was  to  be  studiously  contradicted  aiid  suppressed,  as 
something  inconsistent  witli  the  ohject  of  a  garden.  Even 
trees  were  not  permittod  to  retain  tlieir  natural  shapes :  yews 
were  clipped  into  peacocks,  and  box-trees  into  statues ;  so  as 
to  provoke  the  obeerration,  tliat  not  only  might  one  have  had  a 
wife  like  the  fruitful  vine  and  children  like  olive  branche$,  bu't 
undea  and  aunts  like  boz  and  yew.  All  this  was  absurd  enou<]:h. 
But  these  errors  might  have  been  reformed  without  rushing 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thw,  however,  was  what  was  .done  : 
and  we  are  still  suffering  from  tlie  violence  of  that  reaction. 

Sir  William  Temple,  many  years  before^  had  maintained,  id 
his  pretty  Essay  on  gardening,  that  the  Countess  of  Bedford's 
garden  at  Sloqr  Park  was  the  ^perfcctcst  figure  of  a  garden/ 
and  the  sweetest  place  he  had  ever  seen  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  praised  the  terraces  and  cloisters,  the  steps  an^  the 
balusters,  ana  ^aid  the  whole  might  *  serve  for  a  pattern  to  the 

*  best  gardens  of  our  manner,  and  that  arc  most  proper  for  our 
'  country  and  climate.'  (Essays,  p.  229.)  tVlicn  the  tiAe  ttirncd. 
Moor  Park  and  Sir  W.  Temple  were  accordingly  setected  iw  the 
fevourite  butt  of  the  new  race  ot  connoisseurs.  Emboldened 
by  Gray's  approval  <of  the  latei'  style  as  oiore  proper  ^  for  our 
^  country  and  our  dimatey'^  Mason  ventured  lo  bueak  forth  — 

'  • 

I  r  *  •  I 

•  »  »  '  I  )  I 

<  Behold  Wt^at  T^mpl^  caUed 
A  perfecit  garden !     Tbere  thou  shai^.^t  fUid 
One  bladx»  of  v.^dur^  hut  with  aching  feet  ;  .  , ; 
From  terrace  do^wn  to  teirrac^  slialt.  descend,        ^ 
Step  following  step,  by  tedious  fiigbt  ,of  stairs.    . 
On  Ittaden  platfprrQa  now  tlie;  noon  dpy  sun ' 
Shall  scoreh  tkee;  nofw  the  dark, arcades  of  stoz^ 
ShaU  clull  t|)y  fevvour ;  happy  if  at  length         { 
Thou  i^aoh  tbe  wrpbard,  Fhere.<;heaparing  ti^rf, 
Through  equal  lines,  all  aentViog  in  a. point,  .    / 
Yields  tboe.  a  ^ftertr^ad."  - 

(English  Garden,  p.  24.) 

•  '  '  *  '  * 

In  the  same  atrain  Horace  Walpole  laughed  at' going  cTown 
steps  o;it  of  dooi*s,  and  said,  ^  any  man  might  design  and  hiild  as 

*  sweet  a  garden  (as  Moor  Park)  who  had  been  bom  in  and 

*  never  stirred  out  of  Holborn.'    (Essay  on  Modem  Garden- 
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iBg,  p.  256.)  Pope,  in  one  of  hia  Esaays,  and  In  the  ^  Guar- 
^.dian/  and  Addison  in  the  *  Spectator/  added  their  condemna^ 
tion  of  the  taste  of  former,  times;  until>  at  lengjth,  the  public 
voice  was  determined  \>y  the  concurrence  of  such  great  autho- 
xities ;  and  a  tribe  of  landscape  gardeners  sprang  up  who 
founded  their  fame  vpon  avoimng  all,  appearance  of  design, 
because  their  predecessors  had  slighted  the  excellent  maxim, 
*  ars  est  celare  artem,'  Kent,  Bridgipan,  Brown,  Wright,  South-  ^ 

cote,  and  their  disciples,  caricatured  it;  and  because  they  con^ 
ceived  nature  to  abnor  a  straight  line,  they  cleared  the  country 
of  its  ancient  avenues,  and.  brought  their  iortuous  flowfer-beds 
ai^d  winding  walks  up  to  the  very  house  walls,  which  (as 
Cqwper  says  of  the  sunbeam)  they  would  also  have  made  crooked 
had  they  been  able.  The  hand  of  man  was  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible ;  objects  never  seen  in  nature  were  to 
anect  being  natural.  We  cannot  §nd  it  in  our  hearts  to  quarrel 
with  tliat  {tpplication  of  the  principle^  by  which  even  handsome 
residences  were  clothed  with  ivy  and  otlier  plants.  But  nowrar- 
days  it  .will  scarcely  be  believed,  wc  hope,  that  Kent,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  conceal  every  vestige pf  design,  had  some 
dead  trees  put  in  when  he  planted  Keusington  Ghirdens. 

Meantime  many  a  beautiful  place  was  irreparably  injured* 
CJowper  had  a  deep  love  of  the  country  — much  deeper  than 
tiat'  of  either  the  brick  and  mortar  maker  of  Strawberry  Hill 

{)X .  the  poetical  *  m^ker  \  of  Windsor  Forest.     His  sorrowful 
amentatioA  over  tlie  process  will  live  longer  than  Masout 
:descriptive    satire   on   Moor  Park  :-^ 

'It6ptx)vemeftt,  too,  tli^  idol  6f  tiie  age, 

Is  ied  with  humy  a  viedm.!   Lo,*he  comes  I 

Th*  omnipotent  magiciaD,  Brown,  appears ! 

Down  falb  th^  v^i^rdbfe  pilo^  th*  abode 

Of  iter  fbrefatbers  —  a  grave  whideer'd  race^  >    ' 

But  tasteless.     Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 

But  in  a  distant  spot,  where  knore  ezpos'd  ' 

It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  th^e  n€4ftfa, 

And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transformVl 

ITiose  naked  acres  to  a  shelfriag  gtove. 

He  speaks.    Tlie  lake  in  front  Womes  a  lawn  ^-^ 

Wbods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  vall<iys  ris^i    ' 

And  sireanizs,  ai  if  ci^ated  for  Lis  use^ 

Pursue  the  track  of  hi&^dilfectlng  watid/ 


•  I  • 


..Gray,  had,  made  a  ^ist,  of  tb^  places,  in  England  which  he 
ttou^t  worth  seeing.  We  should  havi,  liked  to  have  had  frona 
Cowper  his  more  melan9holy  lUt.  of  .'places,  where  the  beauty 
whiph  hacl  been  taken  away  by  these,  improvers  had^had  a  superior 
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duxracter  and  oharm  about  it*— at  least  what  he  could  not  but 
fed  to  be  so — to  that  hj  which  it  was  replaced. 

Whatdj)  one  of  our  best  writers  upon  the  subjeeti*  is  niade 
8O9  Tcry  much  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  so  intense  a 
horror  of  regularity  and  (Hxler  as  the  rest.  He  admiresi  it  is 
true,  the  gardeners  of  the  natural  sohoo!*  and  prefers  their 
-creations  to  those  of  London  and  Wise — and  we  quite  agree 
with  him>  if  there  must  be  nothing  but  exelusiTeness  and  ex- 
tremes. Still  he  could  tolerate  a  straight  line,  and  the  admissioa 
of  architeotuial  ornaments  in  gardening.  There  are  casesi  too^ 
in  which  he  would  pennit  what  was  artificial  to  be  visible. 
^  Choice  and  anrangement,  compoaition,  improyeo&ent)  and  pre- 
'  serration^'  he  writes^  ^  are  so  many  symptoms  of  art  which  may 
^  occasionally  appear  in  several  parts  of  a  garden,  but  ought  to 
'be  displayed  without  reserve  near  the  house;  nothing  theie 

*  should  seem  neglected*;  it  is  a  scene  of  the  most  cultivated 
'  nature ;  it  ought  to  be  enriched ;  it  ought  to  be  adorned ;  and 
^  design  may  be  avowed  ia  the  plan,  and  expense  in  the  ecse^ 
« oution.'  (P.  141.) 

This  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  must  have  despised  such  dd*-fashioned  notions.  On 
certain  other  points,  his  taste  was  still  mare  completely  different 
firom  theirs.  '  Even  regularity  is  not  excluded  (he  contmues) :  so 
'  capital  a  structure  may  extend  its  influence  beyond  its  walls; 

*  but  this  power  should  be  exercised  only  over  its  imanediate 
'  appendages :  the  platform  upon  which  the  house  stands  is 
'  generally  continued  to  a  certain  breadth  on  every  side ;  and 
'  whether  it  be  pavement  or  flpravel,  may  undoubtedly  coincide 

*  with  the  shape  of  the  building.  The  road  which  leads  up  to 
'  the  door  may  go  off  from  it  in  an  equal  angle^  so  that  the  two 
'  sides  shall  exactly  correspond:  and  certain  ornaments,  thon^ 
<  detached,  are  yet  rather  witUn  the  province  of  oorchitectuie 
'  than  of  gardening;  xTorics  of  sdulptnre  are  not  like  building, 
'  objects  familiar  m  scenes  of  cultivated  nature ;   but  vases, 

*  statues,  and  termini,  ate  usual  appendages  to  a  considerate 
'  edifice ;  as  such  they  may  attend  the  mansion  and  trespass  a 
'  little  upon  the  garden,  provided  they  are  not  carried  so  far  as 
'  to  lose  their  connection  with  the  stmcture.'  (P.  14  U) 

These  distinctions  appear  to  us  to  be  very  just;  nothing  csn 
have  a  less  satisfiustoiy  appearance  thsax  a  mansion  standing  in  a 
meadow  or  a  forest.  However  beautiful  the  landscape  may  be. 
Something  is  wanting  to  connect  it  with  the  house ;  IJie  transi- 
tion, at  one  step,  from  a  large  and  decorated  building  to  a  wild 
external  space,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  human  hand  on  it,  is  un- 
{deasing  from  its  abruptness.   The  eye  wishes  for  some  blending, 
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ibt  some  jtmctidii*  Lookiiig  «wav  ftiom  the  bousc^,it  desireB  Ae 
architecture  to  mei^  bj  d^reee  mto  thelandBCftpe  $  looking  up 
•to  the  hoQfle^  it  deeiies. nature  to  beTiaiUy  tempered  with  art 
befinre  it  terminates  against  a  building,*  which  mtist  alwajs  be 
artificial.  How  this  union  should  be  carried  into  i^Eeet;  wheie 
obviouB' design  should  cease;  at  what  distance* fxom  the  mansion 
UD.art  except  ars  eehUa  ought  to  be  empk>]rsd>  must  vary  with 
the  oircomstanoes.  The.  space  maj  be  so  small  ;as  necee* 
isarily  to  confine -the  florieukurist  to  a  jndieious  sdectioa  and 
'eaiiibition of  his  flowers.  If  larger,  thestyle  and  arrangement 
ought  to  be  governed  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  greunds 
which  are  thmiselTes  to  be  adorned,  but  ako  by  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  far  as  it  is  admitted  into  die  view. 

Many  persons  at  present  consider  flower^beda  out  out  in  turf 
'a  sufficient  connecting  link  between  the  landscape  and  the  biaildr 
ing;  and  there  are  cases,  and  those  indeed,  the  most  numerous, 
where  noAing  more  is  necessary,  nor  perhaps  appropriate. .  If 
a  formal  pattern  be  adopted,  aoid  aot  artificial  appearance  mainr 
tained,  in  the  disposition  of  the  colours,  flowei^beds  may  answer 
the  purpose^  round  a  Tilla  or  a  cottage.  We  cannot,  however) 
agree  with  those  who  tiiink  that  this  does  all  that  is  recfoired, 
when  the  chamcter  of-  the  building  la  more-  important  Bound 
an  ornamented  house  of  any  pretenskMis,  it  is  indispensaUe  for 
its  full  effect  that  the  garden  aliould  Kkewise  have  architectural 
decoration.  A  terrace  has  numy  advantages ;  but  whatever  £9rms 
may  be  adopted,  taking  care,  to  <  consult  the  genius  of  the  pkce 
'  in  all,'  they  should  be  combined  with  lawn  and  walks,  and  with 
parterres  broad  in  their  ISbcs.  and  regular  in  their  forms  —  a 
Tcgulaxity  which,  in  its  tarn,  should  gradually  disappear  and  die 
away  in  the  natural  landscape.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say^ 
however;  under  any  circumstances,  in  favour  of  the  small  irre*- 
ffular  flowetwbeds,  in  the  shape. (^  butterflies,  or  hearts,  and 
fcidiiey  beans^ dotted  hererand  there,  without  any  reference  toone 
another,  by  whichso  many  of  our  modem  gardens  are  ^sfigured* 
For  the  improvement  of  the  natural  scenery  into  which  the 
formal  garden  should  merge,  among  some  over-refined  sugges- 
tions, W  hately  offers  many  which  are  really  valuable :  Juai  it 
was  certainly  no  excess  of  jrefinem^it  in  Sir  tJvedale  Piice^  bui 
great  good  s^ise,  to  advise  us,  if  we  would  well  lay  out  our 
grounds,  to  study  the  compositiens  of  the  best  landscape  painters. 
Though  it  may  seem  at  first  to  be  reversing  the  order  of  things 
to  strive'  to  render  the  nature,  which  we  have  to  deal  wilfa, 
like  their  pictures,  yet  it  will  be  only  giving  nature  back  the 
benefit  of  her  own  lessons  —  restoring  her  a  part  of  what  the 
oeuhis  eruditus  of  the  artist  had  originally  borrowed  from  her. 
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This  is  particulafty  tme  of  those'pointa  of  view  from  which  vistas 
or  openings  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to  show  a  landscape  as 
it  appears  at  a  given  spot  -  A  hmdaeapc  gardener  ought  to 
learn  as  much  from  the  Wate^-Oolour  lohibition,  «b  any  hor- 
ticulturist can  learn  at  Cfaiswick. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  being  carried  away  into  a  dis*- 
cussion  on  landscape  gardening*  Our  'itkt  object,  haflibeen,  to 
compare  the  conflicting  accounts  winch  had  been  given  of  the 
taste  and  practice  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  see  how  &c  they  oouU 
be  reconciled  with  each  other;  our  next,  to  show  that,,  whateyer 
distance  separatee  the  epadous  park»  of  the  emperor  fisom  the 
ordinary  and  all  but  topiary  -^uden  of  the  msindsrins,  an  aknost 
equal  diversity  has  prevailed — -we  are  not  sure  that  we  midvt 
not  say  prevails^-* among  ourselves.  Not  that  we  are  a  'i^iit 
more  indebted  to  Chinese  precedents  for  the  one  style  than  the 
other.  In  a  country  like  England,  the  two  styles  were  pretty 
sure  to  spring  up  and  maintain  thcdr  ground,  first  one  and  thcri 
the  other— or  both  together;  and  to  have  admirers  in  eveiy 
class,  according  to  the  originality  of  individual  fancies  or  the 
current  fashion  of  the  day.  On  such  a  subject  as  the  natural 
and  the  elaborate>«^and  between  different  forms  of  art,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  or  ornament  preferred,**- each  will  always  have 
its  zealous  advocates :  provided  only,  when  the  several  systems 
are  pnt  in  opposition^,  that  other  circumstances  are  equally 
advantageous.  No  theory  and  no  experience  have  y^t  esta- 
blbhed  which  of  them  produces  the  highest,  most  permanent^ 
and  most  extensive  pleasure.  Lord  Byron  had  a  pride  In  think- 
ing that  our  national  taste,  ajs  it  is '  ccniceived  to  be  shown  4n 
what  is  called  an  English  garden,  had  ^wu  tip  less  under  the 
influence  of  our  landscape  painting  tha^n  ihat  of  ouT'desciiptive 
poets  *  —  more  especially  Milton  and  Pope.  We  shbidd  iiiot 
wonder,  nbtwithstanditig-^so'Vaiiablea  lliingds  i^teati  mattera 
of  tUs'  kmd^^if  I'eidple  w^efe-  now  to  flod*  almost  as  huge  a 


and  its  few  camels  parading  to  tind  fW)  with  gafd^n  bdfd^s.  Th^ 
description  ik  TOtroauced  by  a  notice  of  ihe  many  sketches  moA^'by 
Vebsques  of  its  sweet  garden  Aosnes,  as^  f)v  iextia|^  <jf  the  Aiveane' 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Tiltoos:  .And.  jft  id  aixatbflr; 
instance  how  sociable  are  the  arts,  that  Mr».  Stirling  shoi^UL  b^,  fUithf^. 
manner  conducted  to  do  honour  to  Boccaccio,  and  the  garden  of  his' 
immortal  palace;  creations  which,  he  justly  says,  *■  can  never  be  suf- 
•  ficiently. studied  by  the  painter  and  the  landscape  architect.* 
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party  to  follow  him  to  Moor  !Park,  as  wootd  accompany  Thomr 
son  and  Pope  to  Stowe. 

A  taste  for  flowers  and  scenery  is  now  so' widely  spread  and 
diligently  cultivated,  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  arts  relating  to  them.  The  layer  out  of  a 
-garden  has  at  present  abundant  power  of  forming  his  taste: 
statements  of  various  systems  are  before  him — comparisons  of 
them;  and  discussions  without  end.  There  is  no  excuse  for  him  if 
he  does  not  make  himself  so  wdl  acquainted  with  these,  as  to 
at  least  avoid  the  manifest  errors  that  they  point  out*  He  can 
likewise  select  for  the  decoration  of  his  spaces,  from  so  large 
and  admirable  a  catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  any 
shape  or  colour 'can  be  acquired*  Cheap  glass  puts  within  his 
redch  the  vegetable  productions  oi  every  climate.  Never  were 
means  so  ample.  We  confidently  hope  that  a  good  use  will  be 
made  of  these  facilities :  But  that  this  may  be  so,  we  cannot  be 
too  much  (m  oiir  guard  against  any  extreme  and  exclusive 
system.  •         ■  ■ 
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A  MOKG  the  new  ficietices  Vhich  the  projgrearf'  of  humtpi 
"^  knowledge  is  qall|n^  into  qxist^nce  from  time  to  time,  and 
w)n<^h  find  4eyQteed,  no  I^,^ne9t  and  ,^cere  than  those  who 
oontixMiO  to  wo^rship.  at  tho;  old^r^  s^ipn^,  Et^plogyt^.o^  ribet 
Science  of:  Baoee^iis  luot  the  Isast  .interesitipg,  nQr^t^e.jlQf^t 
praotiealfy  hnpoitanti  >  Iti  may  bci  ^diffioult  io;  asaigi^  .the vP^i^tiodL 
^h!6ii '  the  italV€»tigationj0  wiKh  whi<A  ^tfae  isthmdo^st  is  eonocBnee^ : 
fltst  be^ti  to  assume' a  really  sdjenti^  form,  insteaxi  of  prsssent^- 
ing  theix  results  as  a  mere  chaos  cf.disftcta  ^iiem^ai-^cmd6 
materials,  waiting  the  hand  6f  the  architect  to  work  them  up 
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into  an  edifice  irortky *  of  tiie  gbjeot  for  wUck  they  were  coir 
lected.  Aa  yet>  we  fear,  we  muat  aatiafy  ouraelyea  with  th^ 
4eaigiif  milier  than  boaat  of  ite  ejbeoutKmi  and  pleaae  ourselyes 
vith  the  aotidpatiOEi  of  what  ia  to  be  aooonpplialMd^  rather  than 
dwell  with  complacent  oa  what  bae  been  already  effeoted.  Whep 
we  look>.  indeed,  at  the  aaaount  of  toil  which  ethnologicel  iaTeali- 
gations  reqniie  for  the  developnteol  of  even  their  least  extended 
xeBiiUa,  and  die  easaU  sauuberof  UKHtfers  who  are  pnofeaBedlgr 
devoted  to  their  adyaneeneiity  we  might  doubt  whether  Eth- 
nology would  emei^  in  our  own  time  &om  the  lowest  grade 
among  the  aeiencei^  '^  the  place  with  which  its  votaries  muat 
be  at  present  content^  and  Yihim  indeed  they  may  think  Ihame 
selves  Ibrtttnate  diat  they  can  secure  *  place  at  aU< 

But  we  may  w)dl  take  coura^,  when  iiv<e  reflect^  not  merejlY  upsfi 
the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries,  but  also  upon.me  fiiot 
that  the  number  of  those  who  sm  indirectly  oontributiDg  to  the 
progress  of  Eihxmiogy  is  far  greater  than  that  of  its  profewed  fol- 
lowers, for  whilst  the  traveller  who  examines  into  the  physioal 
characters  and  the  mental  condition  of  the  new  races  of  men  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact,  who  studies  their  voeabuiary  and 
inquires  into  their  grammar,  who  is  a  spectator  of  their  rdigiouB 
observances,  and  pnes  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  their  traditions 
and  superstitions,  who  watdtes  their  habits  of  life  and  acquajnts 
himself  with  their  laws  and  ussges, — furnishes  the  most  import- 
ant quota  to  the  accumulation  of  materiab :  scarcely  less  valuable 
are  the  materials  collected  by  him,  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  attend 
rather  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country  than  to  that  of  ita 
human  inhabitants,  to  its  climate  and  its  soil,  its  product  and 
its  capabilities,  rather  than  to  their  faculties  and  actions^  For 
in  the  determination  of  the  important  problem,  how  far  the 
characterB  of  particular  races  are  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
countries  they  inhaft)it,  the  latter  set  of  data  aise  as  useful  aa 
the^Dymer;  and  no  satisfactory  result  can  ever  be  anticipated^ 
until  both  have  been  ascertained  with  equal  accuracy.  So^ 
again^  the  phUolc^st  who  is  working  out,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study,  the  jproblems  involved  in  the  history  and  science  of  Lan- 
guage, though  he.  may  little  think  of  connecting  bis  conclusions 
with  ihe  afibiities  of  nations,  is  an  invaluable  ally.  In  the  same 
manner  anatomists  and  physiolo^ts,  in  scrutinising  the  varieties 
which  the  typical  form  of  humanity  undergoes,  and  contrasting 
ih/Q  extremes  of  configuration,  of  colour,  and  of  constitutioDal 
peculiarity,  as  observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  distant  clim0% 
cannot  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  own  sciences^  without  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  most  essential  assistance  to  the 
ethndbgist.  .      ■    . 
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In  llras  ;dfawi]i[Df  within  its  grasp^  and  conrerttn^  to  its  own 
^vEnpustmi  tiie  resnlta  supplied  i^  tfa^  in veetimtotB  of  various  wA 
"Widely  diflrimilar.  favanohetf  of  tmenee^  EAnology  bmuis  a  strikiiig 
analogy*  to  Gedogy  v  an  analogy  of  whioh  Dr.  Pricbard  hsB 
dexteroasly  availed  himself^  in  vindicating  the  claim  of  Bthno^ 
4ogy  to  rank  as  one  of  the  depaxtmeats  \»  ^¥hich'  the  attention 
oztfae  British  Assooiation  should,  be  primarily  Greeted.  They 
are  both  histories  of  the  past^  and  depend  for  their  sueoesdfm 
-euliivation  on  the  unoonsoious  co-operation  of  many  minds,  often 
ignorant  of  eaeh  other's  labours*  .  .; 

Of  all  the  problettis  of  Ethnologioal  Science,  the  relation  ift 
which  the  various  races  of  manUnd  stand  to  each  other  and  to 
ourselves,  is  periiaps  the  most  attractive*  The  detemination  of 
this  refaition  is,  in  facl^  the  ultimate  aim  to  which  its  deportments 
veverally  eonvange,  however  widely  they  apparently  divaricate. 
The  Anatomist  examines  the  configuration  of  the  body,  and 
<sompares  together  the  peculiarities  of  various  tribes,  with  the 
view  of  determimx^  how  iwr  struotiiral  difierenoes  prevail  over 
•resemblances,  and  dl  ascertaining  whether  these -differ^Mses  pos^ 
aess  that  constant  anduntransitive  character  whidi  the  naturalist 
requires  as  a  justification  of  specific  distinction.  The  Physido^ 
gist  0Barches  into  the  history  of  the  vital  functions  in  the  several 
types  of  humanity,  and  seeks  for  information  with  Mgaid  to  tib^ 
permanence  of  anatomical  di£Eerences,  the  effiMte  of  extemsl 
4^enciee  in  modifying  the  configuration  or  constittttien  of  thi) 
body,  and  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  variation  in  the  fomft 
presented  by  indrridtials,  ftmnlies,  or  tribes,  known  to  be  of  the 
eame  stock.  The  Psychologist  has  a  most  iliterestattg  subject 
of  investigation,  in  the  study  of  the  psydsiical  constitution  of 
the  sevend  races ;  in  the  extraction  of  their  resjpecttve  mefli^ 
tal  and  moral  characters  from  their  halMts  of  lim,  their  lan- 
cuages,  and  tiieir  religious  observances.  It  is  his  business  to 
mquire  how  fiir  one  common  peyehieal  nature  is  to  be  inferred 
irom  such  diverse  manifestations :  that  is, — how  far  the  difier- 
enoes which  he  cannot  but  observe  in  inteHeotual  capacity,  and 
-m  moral  and  even  iastiiMtive  temdenciefl,  are  fixed  and  permit 
nent ;  or  are  liable  eitivsr  to*  spontaneous  variation,  or  to  alterar- 
tion  from  the  modifying  infiuence  of  edu<tetion  and  other  exteroid 
conditionsL  The  Physical  Geognqpher  lends  his  aid,  by  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  inquiry  his  kK>wledge  of  the  outward  circum^ 
etanoes  under  which  these  variations  in  bodily  and  mental  con*- 
etttution  are  most  constantly  found.  And  it  is  from  the 
-materials  which  he  contributes,  that  the  physiolc^st  and  the 
psychologist  have  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  these  circum- 
'Stances  can  be  justly  considered  to  be  the  causes  of  variation : 
more  especially,  whether  the  coincidences  between  particular 
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bodil J  configurationa  or  moAtiJl  oonetitutioiie  aad  certain  joombi- 
xiations  of  climatic  and  geological  conditioner  ^i^  the  reault  oJT 
induced  differences  among  the  human  races  which  are  respec- 
tively subject,  to  them,  or  are  to  be  attributed  to  original  d^ssl- 
milaritj  of  stock. 

But  in  order  to  cany  on  these  researches.  Historical  inform- 
ation iei  continually  needed^  on  the  actual  descent,  migration^ 
conquests,  &c.  of  the  nations  wbo^e  physical  and  mental  cha- 
racters we  are  oomparing.  The  queaiion  ot  the  ^itjf  of  aU  or 
any  of  the  characters  by  which  the  races  of  m^nl^in^  are  at 
present  distioguisked  from  each  other,  requires  for  its  solution 
a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past.  No  valid  proof  pf 
their  permanence  can  be  di*awn  from  the  limited  expenenoe  of 
a  few, generations;  and  no  evidence  of  chang^can  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  except  from  the  long-eon  tinned  agency  of  xnbdifyin^ 
causes.  The  required  information  is  soa^etimes  supplied  by 
direct  historical  testimony ;  but  ibis  is  frequently  insufBoient^ 
And  here,  it  is  that  the  cpmpais&tive  study  of  languages  becomes 
so  important  to  the  etbnolo^t  a^  an  auxiliary  to  history.;  exr 
tendmg,  combining,  and  comirming  the  evidence  ,4e4vea  from 
sources  which  the  nistorian  has  exhausted*    : 

Independent  of  the  aid  which  Philological  research  affords  to 
other  departments  of  Ethnology,  it  directly  beara  upon  the  great 
problem  of  the  unity  or  identity  of  mankind  .  Since  it  not 
merelv  answers  a  conimon  purpose  wiih  historical  te^tin^ony, jn 
establishing  the  genealogical  relations  of  tribes  loqg  since  disr 
persed  from  their  original .  centres,,  and  separated  at  present  bf 
strongly-marked  physical  a^d  psychical  differences ; ,  put  it  aW 
fuxnishep  a  powerful  argwnent  for.  the  common,  or  at  least  thf 
similar  ofigln  of  all  races.  .  Fftf  it  ^h^ws  tha,t,a^  artiaulal^ 
hu^age,  relating  iiot  merely  to.ol;uects  iof  sense,  but  to'oiji/r 
spiritual  nature  —  capable*  pf  d^sQiibing  $h§.  .phoipLon^enfi,  xxf 
the  external  world,  as.wjeU  as, of  .giving  utteranpe  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  whidi  eouRtitute  oup  internal,  existence^ 
— and  susceptUi^lci,  too^.of  deeomposiidon  iivt9  %  ^^1ited  nui^ber 
of  elementary  sounds^  which  n»ay  be  exp^;e$»sed  by  written  ^ns 
applicable  alik^  to  «.U  tongue^  -^  not  Qi^ly  no;iY.  exis^  a^ipng  all 
nations,  but  has  eyery  i^ere  exiated  fropn  the  .earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge*  .t£!r€Hn:thW  it  is.  reais^nablli^  to 
infer  an  original  similarity  in  the  endow^eota^  Ybich  iangpage 
is  the  manifestation^  «nd  the  inferonoe  is  confirmed  by. the  fact 
that  Uie  thoughts,  which  are  capi^le  of  being  ezpressedaa,  one 
huiguage  may  be  translated  into  Miy  other  found  in  use  among  a 
people  equally  advanced  Any  two  barbarous  lapguages,  or  any 
two  that  are  highly  cultivated,  are  so  pervaded  by  a  sameness  of 
character,  notwithstanding  they  may  not  have  a  word  in  common^ 
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that  the  identity  of  the  internal  nature,  whose  states  of  con- 
sciousness they  seiH^e  to  expi'css,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
any  oile  who  attends  fairly  to  the  evidence.' 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  present  range  of  Ethno- 
logical Science,  we  must  bring  under  their  notice  a  summary  of 
the  labours  of  these  several  iiiquiters.  The  differences  between 
different  races,  in  forni,  feAtufea,  atid  cotnplexion,  have  tiaturally 
attracted  most  attention..^  AcJcordihgly;  w"©  will  begin  by  ex- 
amining, with  the  Anatomist  dnd  Physiologist,  the  most  striking 
vination^'in  bodily  structure;— with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  th'ey  possess  that  fixed  and  definhe  character,  by  which 
alone  the' hypothesis,  of  a  diverse  origin,  in  the  races  that  how 
exhibit  them,  can  be  sustained.   ' 

The  first  attempt  to  estiiblish  such  distinctions  on  a  scientific 
basis,  was  made  by  the  celebrated  anatomist  Camper,  whose 
naine  is  preserved  in  connexion  with  the 'facial  angle'  so  com- 
monly appealed  to  as  a  test  of  the  relative  elevation  or  degrada- 
tion of  a  race- or  liidt vidua!.  'Thiskh^e  —  included  between 
two  lines,  one  of  them  drawn  frbm  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 
base  of  the  nose,  the  other  joining  the  most  advanced  points 
of  the  forehead  and  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  —  was  thought  to 
afford  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
skull,  and  of  the  size  of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  brain. 
And,  with  the  large  ifimensions  of  tJiese  parts,  common  consent 
seemd  to  have  cbiinected  the  Mett  of'  intellectuai  |)ower,  even 
from  remotfetlnfes.  Thus,  whilst  the  fkcial  angle  in  the  skulls  of 
living  Eiitope^ft^  average*  -80%  In  the  Meal  heads  of  the  Grecian 
gods  Tt  fe  itic5re«i«*d  to  QO*'.'  Oanm6r,'t<k),  itifettfed  from h5«  measure- 
meiifs,  whidy  wetb  *tmd€l  Updn  a 'feratfl  number  of  iskiiBs,  that  a 
i^gular  gi-iWatiori  is  eithibitia  l^ 'the- different  raced  of  men,  <^n- 
iiefct?ng  the  •  highest  'Europeiiri  •tyjie'  wiHi  thte  Apes :  -^the  facial 
Vitdb  in  '<he  isfciill  <tf  W^almuik  being  76°,  that'  of  a  Negrd 
1ittng•p^ly.70^,'tln<^'ibfti^^o^ different' spe^  of  Ap^s  being  64^ 
(Si%  and  "60^:'  'Eto  fhttt,  bytMs^tedty  tb6  Negro  w^i^W  sttod  in 
tm'ncfrf  a  Matiph  to^thfe  Wghbt^Apes-  as't^  «'HaliM(^k,  and  a 
jmtttaearriea^if  tSi^  A'Elit^eto^.  •  Bbt^'he  HomthXt^A  kit 
^j^(k\:k)i^'  mi^^^  atigle  of  Ihte 

Api^;  lor  U6  Rieiaibi!ireiMeln<»'w(eflre  aii  Kik^tifrbih  votittg'«ktslb<; 
Ih  whidi  the  fb^&rd  ebctm^ii^n  of- th^  jAWs,  whidd  taki^s  pliide 
c^  t^  isecond  dentitioii;  hadnot  yet  oceun:^.  !bi  the^  adult 
'Chiinpanzee,  theikcial  angle  is  no  more  tbanS5^  and  in  the 
gteait'Omng  it  is  otely  30^,  as  we  learn  from  the  measurements 
'of  Pi^essor  Owen.  However,  tinder  any  cirofumsf^n^es;  this 
method  of  comparison  is  of  very  little  value ;  ibr  the  facial  amgte 
is  too  much  affect^  by^the  d^i^  of  pyomineaoe  of  tbe  jaws. 
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to  afford  any  oertam  inforioatien  eoncemng  the  dievaticm  of  the 
forehead  or  the  oapaeity  of  the  cranium. 

It  was  by  the  venerable  Blumenbach^  that  this  department  of 
Ethnology  was  first  cultivated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  object. 
He  collected,  with  immense  labour,  a  vast  mass  of  rndtmals  for 
a  systematic  acoonnt  of  the  anatomical  peouliaiities  of  the  di^ 
ferent  raees  of  mankind;  which  he  amnged  into  live  primary 
groups  -—  chiefly  aooording  to  the  configuration  of  the  skuD^-^— < 
designating  them  by  the  names  either. <^  the  people  comprised 
in  eachform^'Or  of  the  regions  of  the  werid  where  each  wae- 
sapposed  to  have  ori^nated.  These  divisienB  and  th^  designa*- 
tions  having  been  adopted  by  Cuviar,  and  having  passed  into 
our  ordinary  forms  of  expression,  require  a  brief  notice;  al*. 
though  they  are  no  longer  scientifioidly  approptiate.  1.  The 
CoMicaeian  form,  which  prevails  among  European  nations,  was 
BO  termed  from  Mount  Caucasus,  to  which  an^nt  traditiona 
refer  the  origin  of  many  celebrated  nations;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whidi  Jive  the  Geoigian  and  Cireasnan  tribes, 
commonly  regarded  as  displaying  the  highest 'type  of  human 
beauty  in  ahi^  and  fcatore.  There  ia  not,  however,  tmy  suffi** 
ctent  reaam  for  regarding  the  Caueasimn  tribes  as  the^ancestral 
stock  of  the  lBdo«£iBK^)ean  nations,  whose  cranial  conformation 
places  them  under  this  category: -»^the  Gkeek  sksU  might  be 
selected  with  as  much  propriety  for  its  type,  SL  The  Manffoikm 
form,  characteristically  seen  among  certain  races  inhabiting  High 
Asia,  was  improperly  namedfroma  single  add  nibocdinate  nation 
of  that  oontinent ;  one,  too,  isriiieh  does  not  happen  to  possess  the 
distinctive  type  in  any  remarkable  d^^ree.  3.  The  term  Etkiopiamf 
aA  applied  to  the  great  mass  of  African  nations^  is  -fiinlty  for  a 
similar  reason ;  einoe  the  Ethmpia  of  the  imcienta  is  but  a  small 
part  of  ike  Afriean  continent,  and  the  pei^le  inhabiting  it  ara 
not  those  anumg  wfapm  the  peooliarities  of  the  AiBrican  eonw 
formation  are  most  strikingly  displayed.  4^  &.  The  tenns 
Ameriaan  and  Malayan  aro  much  less  olgeotioniA)Ie,  as  collective 
designations  cf  groupa  of  nations.  It  has  been  found  impossible, 
however,  to  assign  to  them  any  very  definite  types  of  cranial 
configuration^  on  account  of  the  varieties  which  abound  in  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  several  portions  of  the  great  Ameriean  con^ 
tinent,  and  the  remote  ielanck  of  the  vast  Malayo^Potynesiaa 
Archipelago. 

This  dbtribution  was  as  complete  as  the  ethnographic  know^ 
ledge  of  the  time  permitted  it  to  be ;  but  to  h%>ld  it  up  as  the 
system  under  which  all  stibsequcnt  observationd  were  to  be 
marshalled  and  arranged,  would  be  about  as  absurd,  as  if  we^ 
were  to  take  the  primary  divisions  oS  the  animal  kingdom,  ac- 
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ootfding  ioLmoBBnBi'tov  tbe  grofundwork  of  our  present  zoological 
classification*  Dr.  Prichaxd  las  Bhawn  tibat*  l^ere  are  but  three 
leading  types  o£  cranial  oOnfortnation ;  of  which  all  otfaere  are 
Taxations  or  combinatioiifl.  Minute  anatomioal  descriptiom  of 
Aem  w^  be  found  in  Dr.  Pridiard's  works,  -  We  must  content 
oorselves  with  their  most  striking  characteristiGs. 

'.  Theooo/  or  elKptieai  iatnx  o£  skull^  corresponding  with  that 
which  Blumenbaoh  termed  Caucasian^  is  distingnisked  l^  the 
i^^metry  of' its  form -^  there  bemg  no  excess  either  of  pro- 
minenee  or  compression.  The  (»aiiial  cavity  is  laige,  the  fore*- 
head  fuil  and  deyated^  ilie  face  small  in  proportion;  thus 
indicating  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  powers  over  the 
iastinctive  propensities  more  directly  c<Mmected  with,  sensa- 
tion.  The  Oieeks  are  probably  the  most  fevourable  exann 
pies  of  tliis^  symmetry  ;  but  other  instances  of  it  may  be  found 
m  almost  any  of  tbe  great  group  of  natkms  now  termed  Indo^ 
Ailantia  These  nations  extend  over  the  surface  .of  the  globe 
in  a  north-westetly  directaon^  fieom  India  and  Persia,  thorough 
Syria  and  Asia  Mmorj  stretching  along  the  portion  of  Africa 
north  of  the  Great  Desert>  and  covering  almost  the  whole  area 
of  Europe.  Nearly  tdl  of  them  have  acquired  a  oertaiii  amount 
of  oivilisatioB,'  living  by  agricultnin,  and  .possessing  settled* 
habitations ;  aikd  among  them,  or  among  the  oAeti  which  hove 
proceeded  from  tbem»  we  find  all  the  natians  whioh  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  i»fcellectual  advanoement. 

-  The  form  descaribed  by  Dr.  PrichaDd  as  the  pyrmidal  skcdl 
ooneqMMods  with  that  termed  Mongolian  by  Blnmenbaeh^  but 
which  is  most  characteristieally  seen  in  tbe  Esquimaux.  The 
sinking  peculiarity  of  these  skuUs  ia  the  great,  lateral  pnHni** 
nence  of  their  eheek-'bonee  and  zygomatic  arches,  iogetiier  with* 
an  extreme  flatness  of  the  upper  half.  o£  the  £iioe^  whilst  the 
forehead  n^ndly  narrows  at  its  highest  part;  so  that,  on  a 
fixflit  view,  the  portion  of  the  skull  above  the  line  joining  the 
chedc-bones  has  an  almost  pyramidal  form^  thai  £ne  servings  as 
tbe  base.  The  orbits  of  the'  e3re8  are.large.and  deep;  and  the 
bones  surround  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  most  instancea 
of  this  eonformation,  the  opening  of  the  lida  has  a  de<»ded  obli-. 
quity,  tbe  innw  angle  being  diluted  downwsBcds-  The  whole 
face,  instead  of  approaohiog'the  oval  as  ia  Eoropeans,  is  of:  a' 
lozenge  shape ;  and  the  larger  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
thje>eapacity  of  the  cranium  indicates  in  the  pyimnidal  skuQa 
mote  ample  extension  <»f  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  greater 
part  of  tne  races  of  this  type  are  nomadie :  some  of  them  wanw 
dering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the  vast  plains-  of  High 
;  whilst  otheiB  creep  along  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  sup- 
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porting  themaelves  by  fishing.  It  is  a  r«Biaiia|Me  iaot,  bovrenieir^ 
that  we  encounter  tlie  type  agititi  itia  minote:'part<of<4h»§l0iM;» 
and  in  a  rac€^  apparently  ^f^atotalfy  dtB^mat  dammit ^-=t^tbB 
Hottentots  and'  Bcehtn^n  of '  Son^env  MticA.  *  Tlioy.abo'Were 
formerly  a  nonaadio  peopk^'aAd^  wandoredislmvb  iritb  Jbtmb)of 
cattle  oyer  thb  extensir*  pkkia  pf  Kafirkadil'' XhO'iMqnj^oiiaii 
character  of  th^r  ^hcil  and  phyiiogncnlyilaaJbeeS'itotiadlj^ 
aU  travenera  famiUar 'With- b9tlk  N   v-   .r  ,/j..   .  ;.,,;  j.im  ,:it  • 

The'thiM  type  cf'CMnfiMratlolD  a£itl^ei;Bkidiikais.;b^ 
happily  named  by  Dit.  Brichaid  :ypofnaibtmt4 1»  dkpreili  ils  ouMtt 
distinctive  character,  namely^  the  forwaid  ipnnBrtttBM.oflthe 
jaws.  '>l!1ua'Chwrt^nis»btei^aeefifift*0MMii)f  tfae^  of 

the  6lnne^<cdasti  tB«|tdt'id  ftv:ihBBibebig  ooixfii^tDrJioaaft 
nationSy'bi^g'akbost'iaS'decidKddii-aoaf  o£ifc)iBjPofy&eBit0i.«nd 
AustraKJvn'yilcos;'  >  JVonBr  the«[iifli{alappe{u»ncfi  itf  t^  H 

migjht  b0  iap(Micd'  io^  JMhre:  isbeii  ^comimBaedjai  ddiQ;  imt)  -tUSka ; 
cokupeqoently, fiaa^sadref^'being/iiiatlteadd  in  £root^>:aa  .iaitlM 
precediiig'i'caK!^  ifadibbnesicfwtkeiiMK  pn>J9Ct'far  ferwarda^iaiHi 
theooaiput  baahtMlvdii.  i  TUBjpi^c|ifeaiia.dapfQiiiUjr':niatiif(Q9^ 
ia:the>«p|)er/«^ilaiiiar«Ja«fiicnie9'9  and.  Jta : «afiBOt'!  ig ^iaagyaeli 
by  tluE'CircttniataaiMilJiaiithfirfrlmliteethiliiifr^ 
tica|ly>.iivtheir^dOckato/JBffi  asiiltainfiiett  initli&.Batne>,plitrie^:vr)^ait 
theitf  edgaaaie i  bmiglit .tttgotiieto^  iMit  bav^  «  fbv wasd  >  alAni,>  m 
that  they  mtQt.  flA  au '  aktwae  oaglai  . .  It  is^  thia  wrc^ctioai.  /^f . .  tfaa^ 
jaw,  which  ia'the/^haefcameof^Ji^  radoiotW  of  the^fplcialani^. 
remarked >ib]r,Campt5r.;  aod/it.pnoducaa.the'idl&ot'ieyen  wh^Hfte 
as;  in  some  .BMbanoea^/theiifordh^ead  rmw  afitot  tbo.Eiuropeai^t 
iBCideL . !  In  rtbe.rtyjtteBt  prognathoiuv  sknDi  Mw^vfsi^  .til^Q>  M 

a^ifittc '  thut  illieoe>  10  My  €>fKtre9fM4mg: .  din^auitiQQ  in  ih^ 
ciqaaeity  sf  the'  dfanial^  catitj)  ^  r^tr^ting. fkwm  of <  the,  ibnEMr 
head  beidg.  partly  .due  to  th^  bicl^]«i(^rd  elos^ti^n  of  tha  ttitijse^ 
skalL  Aa  the.  /cavvty  f«ir;  the  Ip^^ent  of  thf^  ovgoA  of  sigl^  ia 
peculiarly  spacious  Mltbe  pyitimi&l.akulU  a  similar  ei;dargemeiit 
of  the  carity  o£  (^.no^c^an^  .0^  tbe.openii^^  which  lead  into 
k  berth  bdf<pire  «nd  )K)hind^  ocfsui^  in  the  pr^aeat  instance-:  .Xh# 
apparatus  foir  bdaringi:  to<;v  ^ems  to  be  unusually  derveloped. 
And  thus  :^e  hi^ve  in.  the,  prognatho^i^  skuU  th^.  same  .ixKMSBase  in 
the  proportioBL  pf  thcf  faee.to  the  oranium  which  we  notico^.i^i 
the  pyiramidai^  though  ob^ii^d  by .  a  diffeceat  axrangeipe^t^ 
This  configjijoratii^n  is  jto.bamet  with,  in  various, degreess  wtoigg 
the  greater. part  of  the  n^iqns  of  tropical  Africa^  soaldi  of  tha 
Great. Desert;  and  it  eap^ally  prevuls  among  those  whjcK 
have  been  tendered  moQt  tajniUar  to  us,  from  their  having  beea 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  into  slavery*    It  is  quite  exroneous,r 
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Jiowerieiv  to  i^gard  it^^ts  Blumenbaoh  di4»  in  the  light  of  a  typ; 
OOttilBoa  to  the  African  natioDs  generally;  the  fact  being  that  in 
many  of  them  it  is  scaroely  to  be  diacemedj  whikt  it  is  fr^quentW 
found  ebewkere.  It  iB  alwfqre  assoeiated,  in  our  minds^  with 
the  idea  of  degiradation.;  and  i¥>t  unjuatly  so ;  for  wherever  it 
IB  well  ptonouncedy  we  hare  tqutJoir  and  destitution,  ignorance 
and. brutality.  Instead  of  following  an  tigricultural  or  pastoral 
life,  such  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  huntereLii  the  savage  in« 
habitanitBof  forests^  dependenifor  food  upon  the  accidental  pro- 
duce of  Ae  soil  or  on  the  chaae,  and  but  little  advanced  in  any 
of  the  arts  of  soeial  fife) 

A  more  elaborate  classification  of  skulls,  taking  cognisance  of 
shades  of  £fferende,  has  latebr  been  put  forth  by  J^x.  Ret* 
zhu,  the  distinguished  pirofessor  of  anatomy  at  Stockholm ;  but 
it  would  not  suit  our  present  purpose  to  go  more  into  detail 

We  hare  now  to  consider  whether  these  differences  re^appear 
so  constantly  in  all  the  branches  of  any  pajrticular  national 
stocks,  as  to  justify  na  in  coneludii]^  that. these  stocks  were 
originally  distingn^d^able  by  the  same  charactera;o1r  whether,  in 
the  passage  from  one  group  of  nationa  to  another,  we  «do  not  find 
them  nuidevgcing  sudi  gradual  modifications  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  them  i  Again,  we 
must  further  coobider  whether  these  characters  are  so  invariably 
transmitted  iVom  one  gentoition  to  another,  where  the  purity  of 
the  moe  has  been  preserved,  as  to  necessariiy  infer  their  per« 
manency  %  or  Whether  there  is  not  occasionally  adequate  evidoioe 
of  a  departure  from  one  or  other  of  these  tjpes,  and  of  the 
assumption  of  another.  We  Uiink  it  better  not  to  encumber 
ourselves  here  with  the  tetm  epeeiee^  of  which  so  many  different 
d(£n)tton&  have  been  given;  especially  since  the  question-— 
whether  the  races  of  mankind  afe  to  be  regatded^  as  varieties  of 
one  species,  or  as  distributable  among  several -r^  is  nothing  else 
than  the  question  of  the  unity,  similarity,  or  diverrity  of  the 
original  stock,  only  expressed  in  other  woids. 

When  we  examine  the'  cranial  conformatiott  of  the  whole 
Indo- Atlantic  group  of  nations,  we  perceive  that,  although  the 
elliptical  type  prevails  among  them,  it  is  in  very  different 
degrees  of  development.  Certain  rac^s  manifest  a  decided  ten- 
dency towards  the  pyramidal,  others  towards  the  prognathous 
character;  and  consiaerable  variations  may  be  seen  among  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  race.  If  the  so-called  Mongolian  group  be 
purveyed  in  the  same  manner,  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  pyramidal 
skull  will  be  often  found  so  much  softened  down,  as  to  approach 
the  elliptical  form ;  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  of  certain 
races  —  occasionally  only  in  individuals.     Between  the  proper 
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African  natioDB  (excluding  those  of  Arabian  descent)  the 
difference  is  still  more-  remarkable.  Some  of  them  present  the 
prognathous  type  in  its  most  complete  development ;  in  other 
cases,  the  pyramidal  form  is  nearly  as  evident  as  among  many 
of  the  Northern  Asiatics;  others  again,  discover  a  decided 
tendency  towards  the  more  elevated  and  symmetrical  type  of 
the  so-called  Caucasians.  There  is,  at  least,  an  equal  dis-^ 
similarity  in  cranial  configuration  among  the  widely  spread  and 
isolated  tribes  by  whiph  Oceania  is  peopled.  For,  whilst  the 
skulls  of  the  Malayan  portion  of  the  population  are  referable  tx> 
the  pyramidal  type  rather  than  to  any  other,  there  are  savage 
races  in  and  around  Australia  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite;  aa 
prognathous  as  the  African  Negroes ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  we  meet  with  tribes  of 
higher  civilisation,  whose  skulls  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  best  European  forms.  So,  among  the  American  races, 
the  Esquimaux  is  the  exaggeration  of. the  pyramidal  type;  yet, 
in  some  of  the  southern  nations  the  cluuracter  of  the  skull 
inclines  to  become  prognathous;  in  others  elliptical  Such 
indeed  is  the  extent  of  variation,  that  it  would  seem  utterly 
impossible  to  establish  any  peculiar  form  as  characteristically 
American.  '  A  Peruvian,'  says  a  distinguished  naturalist,  M. 
d'Orbigny,  speaking  from  personal  observation,  *  is  more  different 
<  from  a  Patagonian,  and  a  Pats^onian  &om  a  Guarini,  than  is  a 
^  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian.'. 

Those  ethnologists,  therefore,  who  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
originally  distinct  types,  have  been  obliged  to  admit,  not  three 
or  five  merely,  but  twenty  or  thirty ;  and,  as  we  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  characters  of  tribes  at  present 
little  known,  we  are  continually  adding  to  the  number.  There 
is  this  further  diflSculty.  Although  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  number  oi  forms  might  be  selected,  with  well- 
maVked  differences  between  them ;  nevertheless,  on  comparison 
of  the  whole,  the  types,  which  appear  to  be  most  remotely 
-separated,  are  ascertained  to  be  really  connected  by  such  a 
gradation  of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms,  that  it  is  fre*- 
^uently  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  types  a  particular 
specimen  should  be  referred.  This  fact  of  itself  invalidates  the 
supposition  of  the  uniform  traQsmission  of  physical  characters 
from  parent  to  offspring;  on  which  supposition  the  presumption 
of  the  original  diversity  pf  races  chiefly  rests.  For,  on  the  theory 
of  distinct  stocks,  each  race  should  have  fixed  and  definite  cha* 
racters,  common  to  all  its  subdivisions :  whereas,  in  niature,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  characters  shading  off  in  families  or 
individuals,  so  as  to  approach  a  common  type. 
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By  considerations  of  tHs  Kind  we  are  conducted  to  the  second 
heaa  of  bur  inquiry ;  namely — whether  Historical  evidence  leads 
io  the  belief  that  the  cranial  characters  of  the  several  races  are 
really  thus  transmitted,  with  little  or  no  modification,  from 
generation  to  generation — or  whether  an  actual  passage  may  be 
effected  in  time  from  one  type  to  another?  Now,  of  such 
alterations.  Dr.  Prichard  has  collected  abundant  evidence.  One 
<WF  the  most  striking  examples,  perhaps,  is  afforded  by  the  cranial 
conformation  of  the  Turks  of  Earope  and  Western  Asia.  It 
closdy  resembles  that  of  the 'great  bulk  of  the  European  nations ; 
departing  so  widely,  from  that  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia, 
that  many  writers  have  referred  the  former  to  the  Caucasian 
ttither  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Yet  historical  evidence 
fitafficiently  proves  —  that  the  Western  Turks  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  Asiatic  group  of  nations,  with  which 
the  Eastern  portion  of  their  nation  stiU  remains  associated,  not 
only  in  its  geographical  position,  but  in  its  physical  characters 
and  habits  of  life  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  Western  branch,  not  in 
the  Eastern,  that  the  change  has  taken  place.  Some  .writers 
have  supposed,  that  this  change,  from  the  pyramidal  to  the. 
optical  form  of  skull,  might  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an' 
intermixture  of  the.  Turkish  race  with  that  of  the  countries  they 
have  conquered,  or  by  the  introduction  of  Georgian  or  Circassian 
elaves  into  their  harems.  But  the  cause  suggested  is  plainly 
inadequate  to  the  effect.  For  we  know  that  in  the  Christian 
countries  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the  coriqucring  and  the  con- 
quered races  nave  been  kept  separate  by  mutual  hatred,  fostered 
by  their  difference  in  religion  and  knanners:  While  any  im- 
provement effected  by  the  introduction  of  Georgian  and  Circas** 
dian  slaves  must  have  been  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  who 
alone  could  afford  to  purchase  them.  In  either  case  the  assigned 
cause,  even  if  admitted  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  would' 
have  merely  produced  a  hybrid  or  intermediate  race,  instead  of 
efifectrag  the  phenomenon  for  which  we  have  to  account  — the 
i^tire  substitution  of  a  new  type  for  the  original  one.  So  com- 
plete a  change  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  any  other  cause  than 
civilisation  and  social  improvement ;  the  constant  tendency  of 
which  is  to  smooth  down  the  awkward  prominences  both  of  the 
pyramidal  and  the  prognathous  skills,  and  bring  them  towards 
the  symmetry  of  the  elliptical.  The  Eastern  Turks,  retaining 
the  nomadic  habits  of  their  ancestors,  have  retained  also  their 
cranial  conformation. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  mo^fication  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Magyar  race,  of  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  is  composed. 
This  race,  which  is  not  inferior  in  physical  or  mental  characters 
to  any  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philological  evi- 
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dence  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Noirtheni'^  Asiatic  stocky 
closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  stupid  and  feeble  Osiiaks  toA'  tise 
untamable  Laplanders.  About  ten  Centuries  ago  they  wei^ 
expelled  by  Turkish  invasion  from  Great  Hungary,  the  country 
they  then  inhabited,  which  bordered  oh  the  Uralian  mountains; 
and  they  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Slavonian  nations  'fVomthe 
fertile  parts  of  Hungary,  which  they  haye  occi:ilt)ied  evef  since. 
Having  thus  exchangea  their  abodfe,  from  the  most  rigovoiia 
climate  of  the  Old  Continent,  —  a  wilderness  Where  Ostia^  and 
Samoiedes  pursue  the  chase  dutii^  ohly  the!  tnilde^  eleasotf, — 
for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  amid  fertile  plains,  stbounding 
in  rich  harvests,  they  laid  aside  the  rude  atid  stivage  habits 
which  they  are  recorded  to  have  brotight  W'ith  them,  imd 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life.  In  the  course  of  ti  thousand 
years,  their  type  of  cranial  conforraatioh  has  been  changed  from 
the  pyramidal  to  the  elliptical,  and  they  have  become  a  hahdsome 
people,  of  fine  stature  and  regular  European  features.  There 
IS  no  reason  whatever  to  regard  this  improvement  as  arising  iti 
any  considerable  degree  from  an  intermixture  of  races ;  the 
Magyars  being  to  this  day  distinct  Prom  the  .other  itihabitanta 
of  Hungary.  jNpr  would  it  have  been  produced  by  nifere  change 
of  place,  without  civilisation.  For,  among,  the  Lapps,  —  Who, 
though  inhabiting  Europe;^  retain  the  nomadic  habits  of  their 
Mongolian  ancestors, — the  pyramidal  form  is  still  preserve 

The  NcOTO  type  is  one  which  is'  not  nhfreqviently  cited  as  an 
example  oi  the  permanence  of  the  physical  characters  of  races. 
The  existing  Ethiopian  physiognomy  is  said  to  agree  precisely 
with  the  representations  transmitted  to  us  from  the  remotest 
periods,  in  tW  marvellous  pictures,  whose  preserration  in  the 
tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  has  revealed  to  us  so  much,  of  the 
inner  life  of  one  of  the  most  anciently  civilised  nations  of  the 
world :  And  this  physiognomy,  it  is  further  maintained,  continues 
at  present  identically  the  same  frOtn  parent  to  child,  even  where 
the  transportation  of  a  Negro  population  to  temperate  climates 
and  civilised  associates  (as  in  the  United  States),  has  entirely 
changed  the  external  conditions  of  their  existence.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  tlie  Negro  races  which  have  made  no  advance 
in  civilisation,  retain  the  prognathous  character  even  in  temr 
Derate  regions ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect. 
But  it  is  not  true,  when  they  haye  made  any  progress  in  civili- 
sation, that  they  remain  equally  utialtered«  llie  most  elevated 
forms  of  skull  among  the  AfVican  nations  are  found  in  ^  those 
which  have  emerged,  i|i  a  greater  .or  less  degree,  froih  their 
original  barbarism.  This  has  chiefly  takert  place  through  the 
influence  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  which  prevails  extensively 
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among  the  people  of  tbe  central  and  eastern  port  of  Africa. 
And  al&ough  £here  is  no  hititorical  evidence  of  their  origioal 
BimiLu-ity  in  craoinl  conformation  to  tbe  truly  prognatnous 
I^M^oes,  yet  .^l  probability  is  in  favour  of  toe  supposition. 
OtDerw^BB,  we<aiii8t  imagine  tbat  they  have  always  been  dia^ 
tinguisbed  by  the.  aame  Sevation  of  tbe  skull  las  dIstiDguiahes 
them  at  present. .  In  i^rbich  case  we  shall  be  obliged  either  to 
resort  10  the  hypotbesia  of  a  great  number  of  original  stocke  for 
the  na,tioii8  of  C^nti^  Africa  alone,  or  to  imagine  that  the  most 
degraded  N^^^iti^  hi^ve  sprung  Irom  the  more  elevated  type :  ^ 
wm^^.to  be,qure>,woa)a  be  as  great  an  admission  as  we  can 
desire  of  the  caiSalulity  qf  oiodiBcation  in  an  instance  whicli  is 
usually  regardeu  ns.  tbe  most  permanent,  of'  alh 
,.  ilor^gard'to  ith^  fl^spl^ted  ^Negroes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
tjmjf  whi^l^ha^  elapsed «mce, their  removal,  is  as  yet  too  short 
to  enpefit,  anf  cQiis^dernblo  alteration  ot  cranial  configuration. 
Many  of.th«K^oe^  now  living  in  the  ^y'eBt  Indian  islands 
nreinativea  qf,A&ic4t  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Negro 
j»pub4ipn,  It^M^  th^f,^ ,  oh^  uy  the  United  $tdtea,  are  removed 
l^,:l^a.  wi^  tb^  opje  CfT  ^wq  ctescenis  from  their  African  anoes- 
tpm,: ,  B)it,accoii(lf^tpth?concurrept  testimony  of  disiut^esteid 
f^^rtBj;^  ho^  ip  the  ^est,  IdJics  sbd  in  tbe '  United  Statea^ 
'Mf^pproj^quftionin  ^e  a(»ny  to  the  European 

moflel  ,t>,rarcrgreasivaly  ,t  ii  mstancCs  in  which, 

.aldtofigh  ,tbeie.  haa  peeQ.  re  of  £urop^' blood, 

jjie  .iiiSu^Dce  of  ^  Jiigbe)  s 'been  p&werfully  ex- 

«cci8ed  for  A  jLengthcn^  p  e  of  iWtMs  employed 

,tn»'dopaestic  ser;T(uita  is^p  »d.    I&.  Hailcodc,  of 

-,(naif(nm.eyca  asae^  tWit  f  not  at  all  diti&coh  to 

;  .disti>'OSI'^V  '  Kegro  of  pure  b^^^d  belonging  to  the  Dutdi 
...portion  of  the  ctdooyK  from  another  belonging  to  tbe  Englidt 
^a0bd^inent:8T  by  the  correspoadence  between  the  featunM  and 
,«)(p];efl0io4  of  each,  and  those  which  are  cbaracterirtfc  of  their 
r^lipective  masters.  This  alteration,  too,  is  not  Confined  to  a 
.  chufge  ^  fonn  in  the  skull,  or  to  tbe  <liminution  of  the  projection 
,of :the  oppet  jaw ;  but  it  js  seen  also  in  the  general  ^Ure,  and 
.  in  tbo  form  pf  the  soft  parts,  as  the  lips  and  nose.  And  Mr. 
LyeU  WM  assured,  during  his  recent  tourS  in  America,  by 
nuwerons  medical  men  residing  in  the  slave  states,  that  a  eraduu 
Bppnuiimation  was  taking  place,  in  the  configuration  of  tne  head 
and  body  of  tbe  Negroes,  to  the  European  model,  eflch  succesave 
,-giBBemtion  exhibiting  an  improvement  in  tbese  respects.  The 
ohonge  was  most  apparent  in  such  as  are  brought  into  closest 
and  most  habitual  relation  with  the  whites  (as  by  domestic 
•ervitude),  without  any  actual  intermixture  of  races, — a  &ct, 
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winch  iftie  difference  of  complexioii  in  the  offipring  would  »,% 
once  betcay. 

There  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  tendency  in  both  the  pyramidal 
^nd  the  prognathous  types  to  pass  into  the  elliptical,  under  the 
influence  of  those  multifarious  conditions  which  are  embodied 
in  the  general  term  civilisation.  The  question  how  far  the  prog* 
nathous  may  be  changed  to  the  pyramidal,  or  vice  versa,  from 
want  of  aaequate  historical  evidence,  is  involved  in  greater 
obscurity.  As  aheady  remarked,  the  Hottentot  sk^ll  is  de* 
cid^dly  pyramidal;  with  oblique  eyes^  yellowish  complexion^ 
sparse  hair,  and  t^e  other  characters  of  the  Northern  Asiatics* 
Art  the  Hottentpts  descended  from  the  conunon  Africa9  stock  ? 
—  and  are  their  peculiarities  of  ccnofonnation  to  be  accoi^te4 
for  by  the  influence  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country, 
-yvrhich,  as  Dr.  Prichard  has  pointed  out,  present  an  extraordinary 
correspondance  with  those  inhabited  by  the  rpving  Mongoles 
and  Tartars  ? .  Or  are  they  in  reality  an  offset  from  the  Tartar 
stock,  driven  into  the  remotest  comer  of  the  African  continent, 
by  the  gradual  extension  ^md  increasing  power  of  the  proper 
African,  races?  It  is  obvious  that  the  study. of  the  affinities  of 
their  language » must  be  the  chief  means  of  deciding , this  que^^^ 
tion ;  and  these  are  very  imperfectly  known.  We  observe  that 
the  Chey.  Bunsen-  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  il^ottentot  Isga-r 

fuage  is  a  degraded  Kafir,  as  the  BiuiJinxan  tongue  is  a  4cgraded 
lottentot  (Beport,  p^  286.)*  It  is  certainly  a  remackahle  cqin-» 
cidence  th^t  a  ra^^  presenting  such  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
Mongolian  stock,  should  be  found  dwelling  in  the  pnly  paj^t  o^ 
AfricSi  in  which  the  physical  features  of  tbe  country  iresen^ble 
those  of  Central  Asia :  And  in  the  choice  of  difficulties  we  ar^ 
disposed  On  the  whole, to  agree  with  Dr,  Prichard„  in  tlilnking 
that  the  Hottentots  are  probably  a.  proper  African  race,,  whose 
change  of  type  may  be  attributed  to  the  prolonged  influence  of 
these  conditions. 

Of  the  possibility  of  a  change  from  the  pyramidal  to  the 
p]X>^nathouS'  type,  a  more  satis^ictory  instance  is  afforded  by 
)lie  mtvEibitants  of  Oceania.  Even  where  they  are  most  ispHted 
from  each  other,  the  remarkable  conformity  in  the  fundamental 
characters  of  their  langufiges,  as  demonstrated  by  Wilhelm  yoi^ 
Humboldt,  appears  (with  owcr  considerations)  to  have  established 
the  common  ori^n  of  all  the  Malayan,  Polynesian,  and  Australian 
xaces^  There  3S  good  reason  to  believe  that  together  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  south-eastern  Asia,  they  must  origii^y 
have  presented  some  modification  of  the  pyramidal  form.  Aj; 
the  present  day,  however,  the  prognathous  character  is  highly 
developed. in  those  natives  of  Australia  and  the  adjac^t  islands^ 
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'vrhich  seem  to  have  longest  remaiiled  in  the  most  degraded 
state ; — whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  y^vj  favourable  examples  of 
tlie  iellipticgd  type  are  produceable  from  among  them. 

-But,  we  maj  illustrate  out  argument  nearer  h<Hne.  B>aceQ 
M^hioh  have  advanced'  the'  furthest  m  civilisation,  and  attained 
the  greatest  perfection  of  physical  form,  produce  also  examples 
of  physical  inferiority  in  individttals  or  families.  Among  Other 
e()n8equeilce8  of  long-continued  wa3at  and  ignorance^thecomorma- 
tif^n  of  the  cranium  appears  to  have  been  affected*  The  Sanatory 
Gommission  would  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  believe,  were  it 
to  examine  the  worst  part  of  the  population  of  our  great  towns  j 
the  most  convincing  proof,  however,  is  unfortunately  furnished 
by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Irish  population.  There  are  certain 
districts  in  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  (as  pointed  out  by  an 
intelligent  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  No.  48.) 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  native  Irish  driven 
by  the  British  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down,  about  twt> 
eenttiries  ago.  These  people,  whose  ancestors  were  well-grown,- 
able-bodied,  and  con^ly,  are  now  reduced  to  an  average  staturo 
of  five  feet  two  inches,  are  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  and  abor- 
tively featured ;  and  are  especially  remarkable  for '  open  pro- 
^jecting  mbuthd,  with  proniinent  teeth  and  exposed  gumsj  their 
f  advancing  cheek-bones  toiA  depressed  poses  bearing  barbarisn^ 
*  on  their  very  front.'  In  other  wordsj  within  so  short  a  periodi 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prognathous  type  of  skull ;  like  the 
savages  of  Australia ; — 'thus  giving  such  an  example  of  dete^ 
'  Horation  from  kbbwn  causes,  as  almost  compensates,  by  its  valne 
<  to  future  ages,  for  the  suffering  and  debasement  which  past 
'generations  have  endured  in  perfecting  its  appalling  ksson^f 
3nbe  hordes  of  wretched  Irish,  \vhom  faYnine  has  driven  to  seek 
subsistence  in  the  sea-ports  and  mnnu&cturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  must  have  enabled  many  of  our  readers  to  make  this 
observation  for  themselves :  — every  gradation  being  perceptible,, 
from  the  really  noble  type  of  countenance  and  figure  seen  in 
some  of  them,  to  that  utterly  debased  aspect  which  can  be 
looked  at  only  with  disgust.  It  is  marVellous,  indeed,  how  close 
fe  the'  physical  regemblance  between  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Irisli  population  and  the  natives  of  Australia,  as  depicted  in  the 
voyage  of  the  *  Astrolabe.*  The  delineations  of  the  latter,  when 
first  seen,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  old  acquaintanceship.  In  both 
cases,  the  same  cause  -^  a  long-continued  deficiency  of  food  and 
social  iiegradation  (where  a  sufficient  elevation  to  r^ist  thbse 
depressing  agencies  had  not  been  previously  attained) — has  ter- 
minated in  the  same  results.  And,  although  the  ancestral  types 
ef  the  two  were  in  all  probability  very  different,  the  6hanges 
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thott  iadaeed  hate  tenclecl^  in  a  most  Teiiuurk»b|eimiii]iier>  to  living 
mbout  a  aogulat^  eimilant^k  We  tiliaU  ]ieteafter*8ee  hoir ^shbrt'a 
time  Iiiks  been  fcnnd^iiflkient'to  prodaoe'a'CornBspondhig  altei^ 
iitlon  in  certain*  brahehes  <if  the  HottRitot  rate*'  It  ib.  an  nn- 
towavd  oineumstanoe  m  kimmn  natare^  that  akerationa-fiirthe 
worse  appear  to  take  pkoe  much  moro  quieklj  aadmiNk  mooe 
oertainlyi'than  akeiationd  for  the  better.  _     *'  ^  r .   • 

W&  need  not  stop  to  examine  the- ether 'pfecuiaaKiiim  -of  ^  the 
bony  skeletoa,  whidri  have*  aometimeB /been' mippaaed  tcridijBtia- 
gnirii'the  meee'of^meii  from'  enefa  other.-  Itifaaa^beenoituQii** 
tained)  for- ezantiei^  that  the  fonn  of  the  pelids  cbffeva  bo  much 
in  the  Eavcpeaa*  and  the  Jffegto,  bb^  to -eolirtitute  a  vidid  db- 
timotion  'betwe«SB  ihe-tmo  rabea;-  and  that'^diffeffenA^raaeBihafre 
/Aeir  diaxKCtMiftic  ipefares ;  some  hgfaliy  some  haaflry,?'eome  irith 
an  oval  opetin^  soinke'^rri^  a  ronnd  aperture^  sOme  approaohing 
tiie  q«ladnhitenil^  £am,  and'  some  being  Tvedge^shumL  .But 
the  earefid  and)  -exteiAdad  ^compaififionB  of  those  emment  an»* 
tomiBta,  ihe  Phifesaoito  Wei)er  of  Bonn,,  have  shown,  that  the 
real  fiuote  regarding  the  conflguvation  of  the  pelvis  ave  (nreeiaely 
analogoxBto-thosd-JwitttiDg  •tO'^he  donfarmdtio&Df'tbe'emiiiiluii; 
No  one  form  ie  assignable^  to^any  partioidar  batHm  or  groiqi:  of 
nations,  as  a  constant  da9tiiftetivB;«liaracter;  imt  specimens  jof 
each  kind  ate.  found  in«>lhe  same  Taces.  At  tliC' same  f^fijooey 
partieulav  tjrpes^aie  inore  toBokion  than  ^thets  in  pikrtitoular  moo^ 
a  certain  arelationibeiiig  diseerniUe  between  the  prevalent*  foem 
of  the  pelvio'Cavity  and  that  df  the  craniuin*  -So  the* ^  cilonmber^ 
'  shin/  broad  flat  foot>  and  prcjeGting  heel^  which  .are  popohislj 
regarded  as  typical  dnnleteis  of  the  Negro  xace^ara  fonrnd, 
upon  a  .more  extended  survey,  to  bebng  chiefly  to  ihat  small 
proportion  of  k  with  whidi  we  happen  to  be  most  fomiUarv  and 
to  disappear' wherevei^  the » cranium  is  more  elevated.  Sven 
amon^  the  Guinea-coast  N^roes,  and  their  immediate  deseend* 
ants,  mdtviduals  are  occasionally  found  whose  persons  tnight  be 
taken  as  models  of  symmetry  and  vigour;  witness  the  celebrated 
athlete,  a  cast  of  whose  body  is  conspicuously  displayed  inr  the 
museum  of  <the  Boyal  College  >of  Surgeons  of  Xtoodon.*  Buck 
facts  put  a  negative  on.the  popular  notion  of  the  permtnebay'iof 
characters  of  mb  kind ;  on  whidi  ^issumptionyhowtanter^  the  doot 
trine  of  die  odginaL  divenii^  o£  the  NegiD-and  fiiinlpsan^Taoes' 
always  has  proeseded*      '  /I!/.-:  i-r -•>    ^    '>i,  ^:     >:..;.  i-f.".- 

There  ia'pvol>aibbjr'ino''^tQdeiioeipf':ofigiflialidiam 
wfaidi  4b  bo  'gefaendljf  and  itahcaitajliilg^.^eliid  jc^xm^  ilsidhat 
deiivedi  ^mr'thie)  eSl&vrnojft  the  sUm  and  ihei  chinx^r)qf4keJiairi 
That' the  £tfaiDpiaishiadd7«hange:iui>iiufil<is^  by  many  boat^ 
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Bideifecl  Tto  be  off  fim^bssihle  us  tiist  the  eiint  ehonU  rifee  m  the  west, 
lAnd'the'iisteatioiij  of  diQi  dhanicterivtioihne^fi  b  imoe  in  the 
dQadendai]lt8'ofe^]fldividiialB''wfa9  hftte  Ibi%ifiita^  a 

temperalie  ^  elimale^  i^  contiiiially  appealed*  to< '  ast  'a .  triumphant 
8ilguiiieBt'mjfi(?bu]no£a  |>oflitiany'whicli,  it  jgirwiiiitniwedj  is  oon- 
fosmabbt'oiifce/iaiitiK;  teaofaings  ef  hktprjrvatid  to'^eveiy^day 
observation.  Nothing  is  •  £ttder  ithail  tO'  give^  d  j^utible .  aspect 
to/tUs  opii]acn!ir'faptiitfw]fi'not^':we:4faixik^'dtail^  test  of  a 
eeaiHsUiig  :eiraBihnrtian^  taay  better  than,  ^ths^dectrinie  of  the  re^ 
etBiotion'of  partioillar  ooixfonbaftionsof  the  criniiiia  to  partimilat 
xhcen  -''LetnaiB  pa!boc||ed^then/rto>di8dass.kw>tber«amettaanB^^ 
odofaeid^rimg^  iiiitbetfirst  place,  whether  ehtunctese^deiiVed  ftom 
tfaeilmi'jRnd  'hai^  are  'at  tb»  preaeDk:  time  i6a>cdns#em^2^  presented 
by  diffii«it  rwo&d,  aa  te  te^capable^^of  bang  ettipioyed  for  the 
purposetof  acsenlsfio (definition i  and  seeondUy/  vffaether  history, 
Ifhen  damfiiffly  ikilerrogatad,  really  sanctions  the  idea  that  the 
hnrofiaaymx^e'sepefinanenliaad  mialteiUble>^  or  whether  there 
aro  ilot' examples  totheooAirary,  in:  whidka-decided  chai^  has 
taflkeh  pinoe.  Before  we  enter,  however,  upon  this  inquiry,  it 
xoayibcipnTiicil  to  eifbmit  la^few  geHend'eofasiderations  upon  the 
strupture  of  the  ittlomang^  tissue! of  .the^  animal  skin,  and  npoa 
fbe^vdaeitfedoiiri«)azookigkidtiA  . 

'  iWe  aflr0:^(9Df6stl>med.t»>/8ay'tfa&t  .colonr  is  *  oiily  skin-deep ' : 
biit>in pdint lof'iaBt itfiltm9t*£9ien ^8khHdeep';rioT  itdoes not  reach 
tiw  ^trtiB)  dfliq^i  ibattigya«iilrfy:ooiifiBed  to  the  epidermis  or  scarf- 
skinL/'  lii  waB'foemeiiysnppoeed  thkt,  between  the  true  skin 
and"Soaprf<skin,  there  lagca^pro^r'colooring  layer;  to  which  the 
ierm'^ete  snifCMviwiwas  given  >  and j it-  was  imi^ncd  that  this 
layer:  Was  fflreatly  deydoped  in  the  dark-'skinned  races,  but 
nearly 'Wanting  in  tbil^  of  &ir  complexion.  This  account  of  it^ 
however,*  wb^')8id)mitted  to  the  lest  of  microscopic  inquiry; 
has:been;folmd  to  be  totally  inomrre^: 

If  Yoltairevis  to^^be  believedy  no  well-informed  person,  for* 
merly^  passed  by  Leyden^.  without  seeing  a  part  of  the  black 
meniiraim^^th^TetieKhim  tm^easumyot  A  Negro,  dissected  by  the 
oekbrated'  Jht^icAi  the:  other  part  had  been  carried  away  to 
BatexMriMnrg:  by  .^Beter  the  Grveat*  .  Their  error,  however,  is 
no«t)  siiSvtfSfllly  adcnilted^' :  The .  'rete  mucosum'  has  been 
^sooTeredl.ito'.be  hothingbut  the;  latest  iayec  of  epdermis,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  continually  beingrenewed  as  the  ex^ 
tenor  is  worn  away,  just  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  There  is  no 
dnlinct'jDoltario^'  Jiyery  iit  appesrsy  '^ther  in -the  fair  or  the  dark- 
skinned  iraocs;  tUf>peQi|Kfit>'hu«iQf  the;  latter  depending  upon 
the^  l^retenoexolf  •\cd6ticiiig  'nMitterv  jA'  die  cells.  <^  the  epidermis 
itsdfi  V  liowy-'thflEfr  tbasifcoloAring  matter  may  be  generatedf  even 
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in  tke  fiiirest  skins,  utkler  tlie  influenee'of  li^t  and  warmth,  w« 
lutte  a  fitmiliar  pnxtf  in  the  snmlner  freokle,  whioh  is  nothing 
else  than  a  local  production  of  that  whieh  in  some  races  iBfenoral*. 
Persons  who  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  become  *  tanned '  or  *  san-^bnmt '  in  like  manner^  owing  te 
the  formation  of  colouring  particles  in  die  cells  of  the  epidenms^ 
which  are  usually  almost  colourlesa  -  The  face  and  hands,  ton 
instaaee,  fjrequently  undergo  a  «>il8idefflble  altet^ion  in  hue^ 
while  the  parts  of  the  holiyj  which  are  habitually  coveredj 
retain  their  original  faimesa  Tlie  efieet  of  -  such  esposuFa 
varies,  besides,  according  to  the  complexion  of  tho  individuaU 
Fair  skins  become  of  a  reddish  broMm ;  and  those,  in  which 
there  was  previously  any  tii^  of  a  black'  or  swarthy  hM 
(sooh  lis  we  often  nfeet  with  in  individuals  -even  of  ^  th^ 
fiorest  races,  in  whose  veins  there  is  not  the  subtest  intermix* 
ture  of  Nem>  blood),  become  mndi  more  swarthy.  While,  the 
influence  of  light  is  perceived  to  be  greatly  modified  by  the  eom^^ 
plexion  of  the  individttal,  the  complexion  its^  is  sensibly  liable 
to  variation  within  the  limits  of  families  —  muoh  more,  tkere^ 
fore,  of  races.  This  is  a  matter  of -familiar  observation  i  two 
ehildron  of  the  same  parents  bemg  freqawdy  the  one  a  hionde^ 
the  other  a  brunette.  Further,  it  is  net  imoommon  to  find,  in 
indiviAual^  of  the  feir  nces,  large  patches  of  tbe-surfiiee  almost 
as  deei^y  cdionred  as  the  shin  of  the  Kegro.  On  tiie  oth^ 
hand,  MmoUm^  that  is,  tiie  total  absence  of  colour  in  the  skin^ 
is  oecasionaDy  seen  in '  dark  taoes  «s  well  as  fiiir.  A  curious 
eme  lately  fell  under  our  cognisance  in  which  both  the^- Aberra- 
tions were  combined  —  the  hue  of  the  skin,  naturally  rather 
swarthy,  had  been  becoming  darker  for  some  years;  -but  ther^ 
were  light  patches  on  the  face  and  body,  in  which  there  was  tt 
total  absence  of  pigment ;  whilst,  as  if  to  eompensate  for  these^ 
peculiarly  dark  i>atches  came  out  elsewhere.  As  the  existent  of 
colourless  patches  on  the  face  produced  a  disagreeable  disfigure- 
ment, an  attempt  was  made  to  re-excite  the  chromatogenoua 
function  by  stimulating  apf^cations.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  unfbftitnately  rather  too  successful ;  for  Although  the  parts 
thus  treated  at  first  assumed  the  hue  of  the  general  surface,  they 
did  not  remain  in  diat  state,  but  became  in  the  end  of  the 
ei^our  of  the  spots  which  were  previously  the  most  deeply 
tinged. 

.  These  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  that  any  distinctions  drawn 
from'  a  character  so  superficial,  and  so  liaUe  to  niodificatio& 
£rom  external  chrcumstanoes,  as  the  hue  of  the-  skin,  must  be 
received  with  great  catition.  This  is  well  known  to*  the 
naturalist,  who  entirely  discards  it  i&  everf  case  in  which  ihsA 
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Ifiaet  -teodenqr  to  epontaneQUS  Tariadon  is  fihowB.  It  is  quite 
tirue  that  there  «re  iostanoes  in  which  he  considera  it  a  sufficieiKt 
indiGatiou  of  penmaaent,  diversity  of  naee^  that  is,  of  distinctness 
of  species;  for  example^  there  are  many  butterJ9Ufees  and  xnoths 
whiek  c^n  aearcaly  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
other  obaraoter  than  the  Sbrm,  sitttations  and  colour  of  certain 
spots  upon  their  wingSb  But  th^se  spots  are  found  to  be  <on- 
ftantly  jHresent -**  to  have  precisely,  the  same:  fonn,  situatioi|» 
and  colour — .and  not  to  show* the  least  disposition :to  variation 
of  type.  They  becoiue,  therefore,*  from  Uieir  perniaiienoe>  as 
positive  indications  of  original  diversity  of  race^.aa  othm:  crit^ia 
are  allowed  to  be..  But  look  at  «ny  pf  our  domesticated  animalc^ 
|ft  which  the '  colour  of.  the  skin  or  its  appendages  i^  di^x>sed  to 
variation  -rr-rtho  horse^  for  instance.  \Ye  t^ere  see  diversities 
Ji^uoh  .greater. than  those  which  are  relied  on  as  distinctive 
•eharaotera-  amoxi^  moths  f^d  butterflies.;  but  these  difierenoee 
.ace  so  far.  foom  beiug  oonstantj  thi^t  they  sprij^  up  among  xs^ 
diyiduals  .which  are.  known  to  be  descendants  ^  the:  same 
parentage;  they '.are,  therefore^  utterly  valueless  r/e^isen.  as.  evir 
doDtfse  of  iHreeds* .  In  £aat,  any  appffo(K>h  to  perman^aice  which 
tl^eif  ^ay  possess,  is  entirely  due  to  the^  agency  of  .man  in  matchr 
iflglike  wiitb  like;  for  all  the  races  of  wild  horses  with  which 
we  are  aoquaini^  :whether  known  to  be  de^peadanta  of  domea^ 
ticated  ancestors  or  not,  pi!)asent  one  uniform  brown  hueu 

To  which  of  these  two,  cases  then  has  that  of  the  human  ^cet 
the  most  resen^blance?  Are  there  definite  hues  .or  marlung% 
which  are  cha«aoteristiQ  of  .all  the  individuals  of  particular  racei^ 
and  which  ^ai;^  regularly  transmitted  from  pajfeAt  to  ojfepring  ? 
Or  do .  we  find  such  a  variation  in  this  respoct*  am<mg  tribes  or 
lamiUes  knQwnor  pfesumed  to  have  had  a  common  parentage^ 
as  preventa  any  suidh  line  of  demarcation  from  being  draWn  ? 
To  ,this  question-  we  shaJJl  endeavour,  with  Dr..  Prichard!s  assist^ 
anoe,  to  give  a  aatisfaotory  reply* 

The  .problem  may  be  thus  stated*  Givea,  a  fair  and  rud^ 
specimen  of  tho  ao<eaUed  Caucasian  race,  a  jet  black  N^ro,  a 
awartfay .  Malay,  an  pliv«  Mongolian^  and  a  oofiqper-ooloured 
American  Indian :  let  it  be  determined — whether  their  Jhues  Are 
typical  of  their  respective  races;  or  whether,  such  varieties  of 
colour  may  not  be  conununicated  to  all,  b^  to  destroy  the  value 
of  the  distinctive  character  founded  upon  complexion. 
.  The  nations,  w.hose.  agreement  in  cranial  conformation  has 
caused  them  to  be  associated  tx)gether  under  the  general  de» 
signation  of  Caucasian,  are  very  naturally  arranged  under  two 
groups,  diffiorii^g  ^rom  ctfke  another,  but  agreeing  among  them<- 
selyeif,  in  tlv^  fundamcAtal.  pe^pliacitiea  .of  Sieir  language.   Xbej 
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are  sometimes  designated  as  the  Semitic  and  Japetio  nations  { 
but  Dr.  Pricbard  much  more  apfvrop^ately^  in  our  i^prebens^on^ 
terms  them  the  Syrqrj^jabian  apd  the  IpdprEuropeao^  ■  ■Pftm<»i 
-which  at  once  ^dkiate  the  natiire  of  the,  subdivieion«  The 
former  of  these  groups  seems.  tQ,.hi^Te  had.  it$i  original. seat  in 
South-western  Asia;  but  is  z^wmufib  inore  widely,  f^tefid^ 
For  it  seems  to  haved^us^  itsejf  at  a  very  remote  period  o?dr 
Northern  Africa,^,  whiqh.  has  b^  again  ^<9iis^  firot^  Uie 
parent  stock  at  varioiis  Bi,iba^ue;|jit*timf^;[  Aa<ip|Gke  of  its  oflSaet^ 
the  Jewish  nation^  has  spread  itself  over  a  la^ga.  portion  of  the 
habitable  woi^l^cU  T^e  AtlfM>tiQ  r/sgioft.  9!^  Nc^tlbem  AiHosr  qpm- 
prlses  the  deyat|ed  coantfy5,|pol^xt4noi^,i^4pm^.p^^ 
ing  from  the  Gneat  Desert  Ui  tfae^b^res  qiftM  ^editerrmem; 
Kotwithsta^diqs  thi^.  ^b^eqn^t  adig^turp-  of  f^^igv  elefnei^t"^ 
the  rentoin,s.  of  <t\9  hwuage  pf  i^s  eaHier  iph^hit^uts.ar^./H^ 
(uent\y^  distinct  tq  havte  .eni^lj^  Pxof*  ^eiwman-itPiPliMi  it  iMBKiQng 
the  priipitjlve.  bpKUch^  of  ;the,  Syrp^ArBbi^.Qil  S^ipiM^  gPW^ 
coeval  with  .tl^Q  ^ni^ient. Syi^Pf  thef  Phty^fiiciiMijr  9)K^.  Ia' rth« 
case/  we  ca^  .aQarc^lyr  do.  ot^erwiae  tbaf^  i;^gf&l4  the  people  ^^hp 
spesJk  dialects  of  thisjin<!^^  3^bfr  lai^^p.Trriand.  wfa»  '^iMr 
sp^nd  in  gen^^  bodily.  coo£gu3sati9Pr  ^lu^t  onJ^  .^ithi  e^ch  ofhei^ 
but  with  the  olJIpierrbran/chi^of.the.sa^  sykockfrHas  formingtpjsM^ 
of  the  Syi:o-Anibiw  groiqpb.  2(qw  ainong  the  j^bjU^of .  AJgia;ii| 
and  Tunia,  tha.Xuai;ylg9!of  ^b^ra»  the  Shelahs  pr.iat^onqitAiiieiei^ 
of  Squtb^m  Moii>c^^,aad,oi4ier.,p^fAQ,of.  the  same^rao^  ih«ft 
a^jery  <^'ns^derftl)ie  diffeiravw,  of. <xmple3^iQ|v .  Jin  &o^  t^Qi^ 
la  p^hapf  .^p  .b^t<9r  j9x:imipki  a^yniflxive  .ta.|)e.  met  .with  lof.tho 
iiwi^e^e  exewwsed  by  »<?lin>ftte,  ipjid  by  tawlwpy  .*>  ^pwteBWti^ 
Tsiiationi  in  ^K^ifyi^  the  oi^pleawiK  For  the  parti^lait^  ti> 
be  inquirad  into  in  their  icase  ocQur.  iiot  .only. within- a  irePlf 
limited  can^of  coqntiry*  b^t.  ajnong  racea  flpnueeted  bjr^tb^ 
closest  aflSUiUae^  of  iang^^e,  ai^d  who  agte^  altctui'  every  other 
important  pi»y sical  ^hann^tor.  Althpagh  the  Kabylea  w  genital 
have  a  swarthy  hue. and  dark  haii?^  the  tribe  of  3iloasbi.is^de<- 
scribed  by  Me.  Hodgson  as  remarkably  white}  and  ;tha  lofity 
table^landf  called  Mount  Aniiasiua»  is  inhabited  by  a  tribd  ae 
fair  and  ruddy,  and  with  liiur  of  00  deep.  a.  yeUow>  thai  th^ 
have  been  supposed  (though,  without  any  adequate -fouadatMMi) 
to  be  a.  jpolony  of  Teulonio  origin.  <  On  th^  otiher  hand»  M>me  df 
the  Tuaryk  tribes  borderinff  oa  the  Great  Deseirtj  have  aeooa^ 
plexion  as  black. as  that  of  the  dariteat  Ifegyo. 

Similar  varieties' of  colou?:  obtain  in  other  braachea  of  the 
Syro*  Arabian  stocks  All  tuavaUers  who  have  visited  the  hi&h  lands 
of  Arabia  represent  the  inhabitants  na  having  light  compvexiooa; 
their  eyes  b^ng  often  blue  amd  their  hair  reii     The  Aniba  near 
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Muscat  are  of  a  8l<^kl7  y<;IIow  htie ;  thbte  (yf  the'  neighbourhood 
of  MeoM  are  df  a  yellom^  brown;  whikt  those  of  the  low 
countries  bolideriiig  on  the  Nile  :&re  almost  jet  bjback.  Mr«  Buck* 
iligham' noticed  that  the  Atabs*  of'theTaDey  of  the  Jordan^  a 
r^oh  of'V^  ecmdttint  atid  ilntense  heat^  had  darker  skins,  as 
well  as  flAtta^  features  a£nd  coarser  hair^  thdn  he  had  seen  else- 
where; and  in  the-Haiiran,  a  disbrlet  beyond  the 'Jordan/ he 
met  with' a  family' who  had  77<(gro  features,  a  deep  black  com- 
plexion, and  crisped  hiltr,  of  "whb^  pute  Arab  descetit  he  was 
neyerthelees  assured.         ••  ;  ■ 

It  #oiild  b^  easy  to  multiply  ^roofb  to  the  same  e%ct ;  but 
we  ^hall  satisfy  otfn^lve^'#ith  adverting  to  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  I  nation.  Which -^thou^  frequently  appealed  to  by  the 
advocates  of  the  perthanence  ofcomplexfon'  and  other  physical 
characters-^ ideally  tells  kie  other  w^y,  when  fully  stat^  This 
case  id  pitrticolarly  satisfactoiy,  ott  account^ of  the  evidence  of 
geheml  parity  of  descent  through  a  long  succession  of  ge^ierations^ 
during  which  the  k»itered'  residence  of  the'ra<i)e  has  subjected 
its  members  to  a  great' variety  of  external;  conditions.  Now^ 
aItho!!idi  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are  still  generally  re- 
cognisable by  ceirtatn  peciiKariti^  of  physiognomy,  we  find  a 
great  Variety  of  complexion  among  tibem.  In  this  country  blue 
eyes  and  fidxen  hair  arie '  not  unnrequent  \  l>ut  a  light  brunette 
hue  with  black  hair  is  moidt  common.  In  Germany  and  Poland, 
the  ordinary  complexion  is  more  florid,  with  blue  eyes  and  red 
hair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews^of  Portugal  are  very  dark ; 
whilst  those  'who  have  been  settled  from  very  remote  times  in 
Coohin  and  the  interior  of  Midabar,  are  so  black  as  hot  to  be 
distinguishable  by  their  complexion  from  the  native  inhabitants. 
Thus  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Jews  tends  to  assimilate  itself  to*  that  of  any 
nation  in  which  their  residence  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged : 
while  of  this  assimilation,  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of 
extraneous  blood  does  not  by  any  means  afford  an  adequate 
explanation.  It  is  a  curious  circumetance  that  tliere  is  at  Mat- 
tacheri,  a  town  of  Cochin,  a  particular  colony  of  Jews  which 
anived  at  a  comparatively  late  date  in  that  country^  and  which 
are  called  Jerusalem  or  White  Jews.  That  they  have  not  yet 
been  blackened  by  the  tropical  light  and  heat,  shows  that  time  is 
in  this  cjise  a  necessary  condition*  •     *  ' 

If  we  turn  to  the4nde^Eur6pean  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
«tock,  We  ^aeonnter  &  series  of  analdgous  phenomena.  Passing 
from  the  tnouth  of  the  Ganges  to'  the  British  Islands,  not  only 
does  >  the  same:  generlil  type  of  cranial  conformation  every- 
where reappear:  but  a  fundamental  ccliiformity  in  the4anguagcB 
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of  the  various  nations^  as  well  ab  the  eonoarrefit  testitncmy  of 
their  history  and  traditioDfl  all  indicate  an  'earlj  connexion; 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  certain  exceptional  cases,  no  eth-* 
nolo^st  of  repute  now  disputes  the  eastern  origin  of  the  great 
body  of  the  population  of  Europe.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  most 
Striking  example  of  variation  of  colour  among  the  descendants 
of  one  common  stock ;  for  the  complexion  of  the  Hindoo  does 
not  less  differ  from  that  of  a  Scandinavian,  than  does  that  of 
the  Negro;  indeed,  there  is  every  shade  of  gradation  interposed- 
between  the  fiiir  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  inhabitant  of  Northern* 
Europe,  and  the  jet  black  of  the  dwdler  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Even  if  the  commoii  origin  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Germanic^ 
and  other  European  nations  should  be  disputed  (which,  how-* 
ever,  can  not  be  attempted  without  overthrowing  the  whole' 
&bric  of  modem  philology),  it  will  be  eAsy  to  show  that  similar 
variations  are  generated  within  much  narrower  limits.  Thus' 
among  the  Hindoo  nation  alone,  we  find  the  most  marked  diver^ 
sities  of  complexion ;  some  are  as  black  as  Negroes,  some  are  of 
a  copper  colour,  others  Httle  darker  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  others  have  actually  fair  complexions  with' 
Uue  eyes,  and  auburn  or  even  red  hair.  These  diversities  appear* 
to  be  connected  with  two  sets  of  conditions,  as  their  operating 
causes.  The  fir^  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  marked  dinerences 
of  climate,  which  prevail  betwixt  the  mountainous  elevations  of 
Kashmir  or  Kafiristan,  and  the  low  plains  bordering  the  great 
rivers  of  India:  But  the  distinction  of  castes  is  scarcely  of 
secondary  consequence.  Since  it  perpetuates  the  same  mode  of 
life  in  particular  families  Arom  generation  to  generation,  and' 
ako  tends  to  render  permanent  atiy  variety  niat  may  spoil-' 
taneously  spring  up,  and  to  i^strain  it  within  the  lixriits  of  the 
caste  in  which  it  occurs.  The  high-caste  people  of  the  northern 
and  more  elevated  parts  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  fairness 
of  their  complexions :  while  the  Afighftns,  descended  from  the 
Median  stock,  and  speaking  a  dialect  derived  fix>m  the  ancient' 
Zend,  contain  within  their  passes  every  variety  of  complexion,' 
from  that  of  the  dark  Indian  to  that  of  the  fair  European.    * 

It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  Tegard  the- 
hue  of  the  skin  as  a  sufficient  test  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  since/ 
whatever  we  may  assume  to  be  its  typical  complexion,  tlwit  type 
is  subject  to  every  kind  and  degree  of  modification.  The  Arabs, 
the  Berbers,  the  Jews,  the  Hindoos,  the  Afi^hans,  and  numerous 
other  tribes  that  might  be  cited,  exhibit  many  such  mo<fificationS= 
among  themselves,  not  to  mention  those  which  ^stinguish  them 
from  each  other :  when  the  European  nations  are  added  to  the 
list,  the  contrast  becomes  still  more  striking. 
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Lat  us  next  e^tamiae  the  Aincan  nations.  Here,-  it  may 
perhaps  be  8aid»  no  such  variety  embarrasses  us :  bladcttess,  Tfith 
a  reddish  or  yellowish  tinge,-  being  the  universal  hue  of  the 
Ethiopian  race.  Such  an  assertion,  however,  would  only  exhibit 
the  very  limited  information  of  the  rash  ethnologist  who  'diouUI 
hazard  it;  for  no  fact  is  better  estabiidied,  than  that  of  grisat 
diversity  of  complexion  among  the  different  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent.  Some  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  among  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  high  foreheads  and  prominent  noses,  have 
also  lisht  brown  complexions  and  reddish  hair;  yet  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  attributing  to  them  an  origin  distinct  firomi 
that  of  the  proper  Negro  races,  with  which  they  are  connected 
in  different  degrees  of  affinity.  There  are  tribes  even  upon  the 
Grold  and  Slave  coasts,  considerably  lighter  than  crdinary 
K^roes.  The  Hottentot  has  a  large  admixture  of  yellow  in 
his  complexion ;  whilst  the  Fiilahs  of  Central  Africa  are  of  a 
dark  copper  colour. 

'  The  widest  departure  itom  the  (»x]inary  Negro  complexion  is 
shown  in  the  African  nations  who  border  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Little  was  known  of  them,  prior  to  the  French  expedition  into 
Egypt ;  much  information,  h<>wever,  has  been  gamed  since^ 
especially  by  M.  d'Abbadie.  They  exhibit  specialties  on  the 
one  hand,  which  approximate  closely  to  the  Negro  type;  though 
in  other  respects,  more  particularly  in  the  hue  of  their  skm, 
the  severance  is  complete: — so  that  they  evidently  constitute  a 
series  of  links  between  the  Negro  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  race; 
This  gradual  transition  has  been  attributed  by  writers  who  re* 
gard  the  ancient  Esyptians  as  of  Caucasian  origin,  to  an  inter* 
mixture  of  races  m>m  neighbouring  confines.  But  M.  d'Ab*- 
badiC)  a  meet  careful  observer^  expressly  states  that  these 
intermediate  tribes  are  certainly  riot  Mulattoes,  having  none  of 
the  characters  of  mixed  races.  On  the  contrary,  th^  are  each 
of  them  distinguished  by  the  characteristic  physical  features 
and  peculiarities  of  language,  which  mark  them  out  as  races 
distinct  from  the  N^roes  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ^e  V^hite 
races  on  the  other ;  uiough  they  possess  at  the  same  time  points 
of  resemblance  to  both.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  lightest  com-* 
plexions  and  a  superior  physic^  conformation  characterise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands;  whilst  the  dwellers  on  the  low 
plains  beneath  the  same  latitudes  approach  nearer  to  the  true 
Negroes  of  their  neighbourhood,  not  merely  in  the  blackness  of 
their  skin,  but  in  tiie  thickness  of  their  lips,  the  flatness  of 
their  noses,  and  the  crispness  of  their  hair. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dettdned  by  the  evidence 
collected  by  Dr.  Prichard  respecting  the  j^ysical  characters  of 
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the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  conclaaion  to  which  it  condncts 
him  10  a  conviction  —  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Negro  race,  that  the  origin  of  both  was 
probably  the  same.  The  complexion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians^ 
as  represented  by  their  own  artists,  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
red  copper  or  lidit  chocolate  colour,  and  to  have  resembled 
the  present  complexion  of  the  reddest  of  the  F61ah  and  Kafir 
tribes.  Their  peculiar  physiognomy  has  been  transmitted  to 
lis  still  better,  perhaps,  m  their  sculptures :  where  it  is  at  once 
recognised  as  much  more  African  than  Arabian:  the  Negro 
features  being  only  an  exaggeration  of  it.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  tlus  condusion  is  strengthened  by  philological  con- 
siderations. 

Complexion,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  to  be  no  such 
definite  distinction,  as  can  sever  the  Negro  races  from  other 
branches  of  the  human  family.  Nor  will  the  character  of  their 
hair  be  found  more  conclusive ;  though  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  to  be  a  more  lasting,  and  therefore  more  trustworthy, 
criterion  —  so  much  so,  that  the  African  nations  have  been  col* 
lectively  termed  *  woolly-hiured.'  Now,  it  is  clearly  proved  by 
microscopic  examination,  that  the  hair  of  the  Negro  is  not  wool ; 
and  that  its  intimate  structure  differs  from  that  of  the  fairer 
races,  solely  in  the  greater  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter  con- 
tained in  its  interior  —  as  is  the  case  with  jet-black  hair  in  our 
own  country.  The  crisp,  twisted  growth  of  N^ro  hair  is  the 
only  sign  by  which  it  can  be  really  separated  from  the  straight 
and  flowing  hair  of  Europeans.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
show  the  futility  of  attempting  to  separate  races  on  distinctions, 
which  do  not  exceed  such  variations  as  may  be  observed 
within  the  limits  of  any  single  race.  For  instance,  among  the 
African  nations,  some  have  a  dark  complexion,  and  are  con- 
formable in  other  respects  to  the  Ne^ro  type,  yet  at  the  same 
time  have  long  flowing  liair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  Europeans,  having  no  admixture  of  Negro  blood,  with 
hair  so  crisp  and  frizzled  as.  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
woolly.  But  supposing  the  difference  to  be  as  great  and  con- 
stant as  is  commonly  represented,  it  would  still  be  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  establish  a  diversity  of  origin.  For  the  zoologist 
knows  that  he  can  place  little  reliance  upon  characters  derived 
from  the  hairy  covering :  they  are  so  peculiarly  liable  to  variation 
under  climatic  influences.  Thus  the  sheep  of  one  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  descended  from  those  originally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  bear  wool  in  the  first  instance,  and  continue 
to  do  BO  if  regularly  shorn.  If  neglected,  however,  the  wool 
forms  a  large  tufted  mass,  which  finally  breaks  off  in  shaggy 
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portions ;  and  b'epeath  is  found,  not  fresh  wool,  nor  a  naked  and 
diseased  skin,  but  ^  short  fine  hair,  shining  and  smooth,  like  that 
of  .the  goat  in  its  best"  stale:  aqd  this  remains  permanently,  the 
wool,  never  reappearipg.-  .  *' | 

'On  instituting  a  siipjlar  cbmparison  befwe^ii  the  cbtnJ)]exions 
of  the  various  branches  axli(J  joffse^t's  of  Hie  Ji^dnffoNan  race,  it 
wiB , ay P^ai^"  that  although 'iin  admixture  of^yellow  i^one' of  its 
most  ppif^stant  ch^ntctei^s,  yet'  this  m'ay'  coe:^ist"with  iiumy  other 
Qba4ep^\imii  ga^y  .even  jJ)sgVp^^^  aUogether. '  'ttius,  in  the  re- 
m^infi  oJfjAie  ^bprigi^al  trpes  of  Ifridia,^^^^ 


peculiar  ciistoms^  ahd  their  traditions,"  to  l^e  descendants  6f  the 
JTcwcthern  ^si9i^c,(,rath€^  than  of  tl^e  Hindoo  or  Arian  stock,' — 
.^ainc(.a..yarie^j;  of  sjiades  of  complexion ';  and  this  even  ivithin 
tb.e;Jimits  pf,tJie;sa^p9  fiati/qn. .  For  exaipple,  the  Cinghalese  are 
^QSipr^bfid  ,^j  l)r,  Daijj.  a§  varjjing  in'  colour  from  light  browrf 
to  {blaioj?:;;  Ijhe  ji:e|yaleiit  tue  of  Jtheir  hair  'and  eyes  is  black,  but 
Ipi^iet.eyies.  ,2^ifl  ^(jwft  iufi;^.^i?^  no^t'  yery  'uncommon ;  grey  eyes 
^i^d  r^  I^ayr- ^p  Qccftsi9naHy8eiepi.yiou^V rarely;  and.some- 
iiipesi  the  Ugjt^t  )[)Iu.(9..pir.^rfid  |eYj|j  ^pd,  K^t' flaxen  hair  of  the 
Ajbipo,,' ,  3p(r.  Pavy, .  ip  ^de^cribu^g,  jiiich  a  on^,,  remarks,  that 
i^er.  compjjea^pn  'yyoujflr  pqircdy,  be.  Qonsiderea  peculiar  in 
"Eipghmd^  .ce/ti};|ly„hoi  }Xk:^ov\ydy/^  Jot  her. eyes  were  light 
]S)Jbej  af^d  ftot  particularly  >Meak,  her.^up,ir  pf  tJde  colour  that 
usually  apcpo^p^i^  ^^ucV  ej^pjs,  apdjier  comjierion  ratter  rosy, 
f  Xt  is  Qasy/tOr  C50n9jeivp,'.be;4dds,  *,that  an.  accidental  variety  of 
^tbift  jkiiwi  .iwght,props^pA^^d  that  tl^e^ybite  race  of.  man- 
}  k}^ii  is  sjpru^g  iropi  suphW^cidetltal  vw^ty.  Xhe^^  Indiana 
*  tfepf  lihis  Qppiio;[>;,  apd  tAexe.i^  a,tca^tipn,p;r  story  ampng 
!  tj^m  in  >?hic^  thi?,  oradn.  is  a/^igne(^  to, us/  This  tendency 
Inwards  a  fiiiir  ajid  even  floiid  cotu^ple^on^  ^ith  light  blue  eyesi 
^94  bu^hy  hair,  can  be  txaced.  in  several,  other  nations  of  the 
$w^e  type«  such.a^  thQ  ]!i([antchoos  in  China,  and  also  among  the 
Chinese  themselv^s^  On .  the  other  hmd,  thjQ  hardy  Samoiedes„ 
Tungusiane^  and  pthers.  living,  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea, 
have  a.  dirty  browiv  or  swarthy  coqxplexion*  A  scantiness  of 
hair,  "we,  may  obs^rve^  is  generally  found  in  company  witli  the 
Moogplian  type ;  yet  there  are  tribes  having  all  the  other  cha* 
racters/oonformablep  and  peaking  languages  obviously  derived 
from  the  Wiio  ^tock^  whose  hair  and  beard  are  long  and  bushy« 
If  we  pasQ  on  to  the  Oceanic  rax^s,  any  attempt  to  employ 
the  diaracteira  of  the  skin  and  hair  as  a  noieans  of  distinguishing. 
them  frcnn  the  other  supposed  primary  stocks,  must  utterly 
£ul,  80  great  and  so  nuinerous  are  the  diversities,    .Thus  the 
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j\^ay8  of  tbe  eafitem  Archipelago,  who  resemble  the  Chinese 
in  features  and  general  conformation,  are  of  darker  colour; 
retaining,  however,  somewhat  of  a  yellow  tinge  in  their  com-* 
plexion.  This  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  natives  of  the 
Caroline  islands,  whose  aspect  is  decidedly  Mongolian,  and 
whose  complexion  is  of  a  citron  hue,  although  it  becomes  brown 
by  exposure.  The  Tahitians  and  Marquesans — especially  in  the 
families  of  their  chiefs,  which  are  secluded  from  the  wind  and 
etux  —  exhibit  a  clear  olive  or  brunette  complexion,  such  as  is 
common  among  the  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe ; 
and  the  hair,  though  generally  black,  is  sometimes  brown, 
auburn,  or  even  red  or  flaxen.  The  Hawaii  or  Sandwich 
islanders  are  somewhat  darker,  and  their  hair  is  frequently  crisp 
and  frizzled.  The  New  Zealanders  and  Ombai  islanders  present 
remarkable  varieties  of  complexion,  as  well  as  of  general  conform- 
ation; some  of  them  being  tall,  well-formed,  and  comparatively 
fair,  whilst  others  are  dark  or  almost  black,  and  inferior  in 
stature  and  figure.  Yet  there  is  no  suflScient  reason  for  sup- 
posing in  either  of  these  cases  a  mixed  descent ;  or  for  surmising 
that  they  have  a  different  parentage  from  each  other,  or  from 
the  fairer  races  of  other  islands.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gascar, little  is  known  as  yet  with  any  certainty :  but  it  appears 
that  some  of  them  approximate  towards  the  Malayan  type, 
others  towards  the  Negro.  The  probability  of  an  admixture  of 
race  is  here  obviously  considerable. 

But  besides  the  Malayan  Polynesians,  whose  affinity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Mongolian  stock  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  there 
are  others  whose  settlement  in  particular  islands  seems  to  hay^ 
been  of  much  older  date,  and  whose  physical  characters  have  a 
tnuch  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Negro.  These  tribes  arc 
described  as  ferocious  and  sullen,  of  savage  and  menacing  aspect,,' 
averse  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  exceeding  in  ugliness  the 
most  ill-favoured  brood  of  the  African  forests,  and  rivalling 
them  in  the  sooty  blackness  of  their  complexion.  Some  of  themi 
have  the  woolly  hair  of  the  Negroes  of  Guinea ;  but  others  have 
long  straight  locks  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
Esquimaux  or  AWnquins ;  while  many  astonish  the  beholder 
with  their  broad,  bushed-out,  and  firizzly  periwigs,  reaching  to 
the  circumference  of  three  feet,  by  which  they  obtained  from 
Dampier  the  epithet  of  'mop-headed  Papuas.'  The  head- 
quarters of  these  '  Pelagian  Negroes,'  as  Dr.irrichard  calls  them, 
tocQ  the  insulated  countries  which  lie  around  Australia.  In  some 
of  thes^  they  constitute  the  sole  population ;  but  wherever  the 
Malayan  races  have  established  themselves,  the  blacker  tribes 
have  been  either  exterminated  or  driven  into  the  mountain^ 
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fastnesses  of  the  interior.  The  relation  of  these  people  to  the 
genuine  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  difficult  to  determine,  in 
consequence  of  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
former*  But  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
belief  of  their  common  origin,  and  especially  this : — In  several  of 
tha  islands  peopled  by  the  Malayo-Polynesian  stock,  the  com-* 
plexion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  grows  darker,  the  features 
ugly,  and  the  hair  somewhat  crisp,  with  a  decided  approach 
towards  the  Pelagian  Negro  type.  Yet  among  the  very  same 
people,  the  superior  caste,  who  pass  their  days  in  ease,  and 
are  carefully  sheltered  from  the  tropical  sun,  have  a  fair  com* 
plexion  and  an  almost  European  cast  of  features.  All  intelligent 
persons  who  have  long  resided  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  accurate  investigation,  appear 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  differences  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  diversified  agency  of  climate  and  physical 
influences  on  the  different  branches  of  a  race  originally  the  same. 
If  colour  be  once  adopted  as  a  test  of  separate  origin,  we  must 
suppose  that  tribes  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same 
•customs  and  traditions,  and  closely  related  in  general  conforma- 
tion, sprang  nevertheless  from  ancestors  who  had  no  relation  to 
«ach  other ;  and  we  must  assign  a  distinct  pair  to  almost  every 
island  or  group  of  islands,  and  in  some  instances  even  two  or 
more  pairs  to  a  single  island. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  American  nations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  appellation  ^red  men,'  is  by  no  means  cha- 
racteristic; for,  not  only  are  tribes  elsewhere  found,  at  least 
equally  deserving  of  it,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  continent  of  America*  Although 
some  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  copper-coloured,  some 
are  as  fair  as  many  Europeans;  'others  are  of  a  brown  or  yellow 
complexion,  and  others  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  black  as  the  Ne- 
groes of  Africa.  Here  also,  therefore,  we  should  be  forced  into 
the  supposition  of  a  large  number  of  primitive  stocks  in  near 
vicinity  to  each  other,  were  so  much  authority  to  be  attributed 
to  colour  as  to  allow  it  to  conclusively  establish  the  separate 
origins  of  any  races  of  mankind. 

■  We  have  already  adverted  to  examples  in  which  there  ex- 
isted historical  proof,  or  at  least  adequate  presumption,  of  an 
actual  change  in  the  prevalent  hue  of  a  people,  within  a  certain 
tract  of  time ;  we  may  adduce  a  few  more  instances  by  way  of 
confirmation.  The  Bardbra  or  Berberines  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Nile  appear,  from  the  most  careful  researches  that  have 
been  made  into  their  history,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
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Nobatie,  who  were  brought  fifteen  centuriea  ago  from  an  oasis 
in  the  western  couDtry,  by  Diocletian,  to  inhabit  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  particular  district,  out  of  which  they  issued, 
appears  to  have  been  Kordofan;  the  present  inhabitants  of 
which,  true  Negroes,  still  preserve  and  speak  the  Bar^bra  lan- 
guage. The  Berberines  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and 
wherever  there  is  any  soil  they  plant  date  trees,  set  up  wheels 
for  irrigation,  and  sow  dhourra  and  leguminous  plants.  At 
Cairo,  where  many  of  them  resort,  they  are  prized  for  their 
honesty*  Now,  this  advance  in  civilisation  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  change  in  complexion :  for  their  present 
physiognomy  and  hue  of  skin  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians :  their  hair,  too,  is  long  and  slightly  crisp, 
without  being  woolly.  This  alteration  cannot  be  set  down  to 
any  intermixture  with  the  Arabs  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley,  from  whom  the  Berberines  keep  themselves  dis- 
tinct. In  like  manner  the  Funge,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  Sennaar  about  three  centuries  ago,  although  originally  Negroes 
of  the  Shiliikh  nation,  no  longer  present  the  physiognomy  or 
complexion  of  that  race,  but  much  more  nearly  approach  the 
Berberines.  There  appears  in  both  cases  to  be  a  special  tendency 
towards  a  red  complexion,  and  even  red  hair ;  and  among  the 
Funge  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  are  stated  to  form  a 
separate  caste,  being  known  under  the  name  of  ^  El  Akmar,'  or 
*  the  red  people.'  In  Northern  India,  again,  there  are  tribes  of 
mountaineers  descended  from  families  which  migrated  at  remote 
periods  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan  to  high  tracts  in  the 
Himalaya,  especially  towards  the  sources  of  the  sacred  rivers. 
Many  of  these  have  so  far  departed  from  the  ordinary  Hindoo 
aspeet  as  to  have  acquired  a  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes^ 
and  auburn  or  red  hair.  The  most  complete  change,  however^ 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Siah^Posh.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Sanskrit  (which  is  no  longer  the  spoken  language 
of  any  part  of  India),  and  are  acquainted  with  only  the  simplest 
form  of  Hindoo  mythology; — they  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
to  have  separated  from  the  main  stock  at  a  very  early  period* 
According  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  Siah-Posh  are  a  people  of  exquisite 
beauty,  with  regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eyes,  arched  eye- 
brows, and  fair  complexion ;  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Affghan  or  Cashmirian  people  near  whom  they  dwell. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  select 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  from  the  various  races,  and  to 
set  them  up  as  typical  forms,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to 
make  any  general  classification  of  races  according  to  such  forms. 
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There  Is  no  single  distinctive  character  common  to  all  those 
tribes,  whose  general  agreement  would  nevertheless  require  their 
association  in  any  such  system  of  classification ;  and  there  is 
none  so  permanent  as  to  be  incapable  of  undergoing  modification 
in  course  of  time,  either  from  inherent  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation,  or  from  the  infiuence  of  external  conditions. 

A  general  view  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  various 
complexions  of  the  human  race  must  compel  us  to  admit,  to  « 
very  considerable  extent,  the  infiuence  of  climate  among  the 
causes  of  these  varieties.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  intertropi- 
cal regions,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  them,  that 
we  meet  with  the  greatest  depth  of  colour  in  the  skin ;  and 
all  the  nations  inhabiting  those  regions  have  an  inclination  to 
complete  blackness,  which  may,  however,  be  kept  in  check  by 
other  circumstances.  The  two  other  conditions  which  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  modifying  influence,  next  to  geographical  posi- 
tion, are  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  botanical  geography,  elevation  is  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  to  removal  towards  the  nearest  pole ;  and 
it  hajs  obviously  the  same  efiect  on  human  complexion  ajs  on  the 
growth  of  plants  —  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts 
being  almost  always  fairer  than  those  of  the  plains  at  their  base. 
On  the  influence  of  humidity  much  stress  is  laid  by  M.  D'Or^ 
bigny  and  Sir  B.  Schomburgk,  each  of  whom  has  made  the 
remark,  as  the  result  of  personal  and  independent  observation  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  that  people  who  live  under 
the  damp  shade  of  dense  and  lofty  forests  are  comparatively 
fair ;  whilst  those  exposed  to  solar  heat  in  dry  and  open  spaces 
are  of  a  much  deeper  hue. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  between  climate  and 
colour  is  not  perfectly  uniform ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  uniform  as 
the  relation  between  colour  and  race ;  —  that  is,  the  difference 
of  shade  among  different  families  of  nations  which  have  been 
exposed  sufficiently  long  to  the  same  climatic  influences,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  presents  itself  among  individuals  of  the 
same  nation.  It  would  seem  that,  among  the  greater  number 
of  dark-skinned  nations,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  complexion 
than  is  found  in  those  of  fairer  hue.  We  have  already  noticed 
this,  when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand :  and  the 
following  quotation  from  Bishop  Heber's  journal  shows  the 
amount  of  variety  existing  among  the  Hindoos.  He  remarks,  on 
landing} '  the  great  difference  in  colour  between  different  natives 
'  struck  me  much.  Of  the  crowd  by  whom  we  were  surrounded^ 
'  some  were  as  black  as  Negroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured^ 
f  and  others  little  darker  than  tibe  Tunisines  whom.  I  have  aeea 
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<  in  Liverpool.     Mn  MiU^  the  Principal  of  the  Bishop's  College, 

*  who  came  down  to  meet  me,  and  who  has  seen  more  of  India 
^  than  most  men,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  account  for  this  differ- 

<  ence,  which  is  general  throughout  the  country,  and  everywhere 

*  striking.    It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  exposure,  since  this 

*  variety  is  visible  in  the  fishermen,  who  axe  naked  all  alike. 

*  Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high  caste  Brahmins 
'  are  sometimes  black,  while  Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair^ 
^  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  difference,  like  that  of 
*'  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Europe ;  though,  where  so  much 

*  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  more  striking  here 
'  than  in  our  own  country.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arab,  living  in  the  country  of  the 
Negro,  becomes  of  Negro  blackness ;  that  the  Negro,  dwelling- 
en  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  presents  the  dark  red  tinge  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian ;  that  the  Jew,  transplanted  into  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  has  the  original  swarthy  complexion  of  his 
race  replaced  by  a  fur  and  even  a  florid  hue,  whilst  another 
ofiset  of  the  same  stock  rivals  in  blackness  the  Hindoos  among 
whom  he  dwells ;  that  the  Hindoo,  when  he  migrates  to  the  high 
lands  of  the  Himalaya  range,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  as  fair 
as  the  Europeans  who  have  come  thither  from  the  far  North : 
that  the  nations  proved  by  affinities  of  language  to  be  descend-^ 
ants  of  the  great  Arian  stock,  which  has  dispersed  itself  through 
every  variety  of  climate,  admit  of  every  variety  of  colour;  and 
that  equal  and  similar  varieties  abound  among  the  members  of 
other  groups  of  nations  {e,g,  the  American  and  the  Polynesian), 
whose  geographical  distribution  and  linguistic  affinities  affoid 
a  strong  presumption  of  a  common  origin.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  any  candid  person  can  weigh  this  mass  of  evidence,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  extreme  differences  oF 
complexion  are  unsafe  indications  of  an  original  distinctness  of 
race ;  and  that  these  differences  owe  their  origin  far  more  to  the 
prolonged  influence  of  external  physical  conditions,  than  to  any- 
other  assignable  causes:  And  we  thus  arrive  at  precisely  the 
same  result  to  which  we  were  led  by  a  comparison  of  the  cranial 
conformation  of  the  different  races. 

The  general  propositions,  then,  which  we  feel  entitled  to  de» 
duce  from  these  premises  are  as  follows :  —  First,  that  no  such 
difference  exists  in  the  external  aspect  or  internal  structure  of 
the  different  nu»s  of  men  as  would  justify  the  assertion  of  their 
distinct  origin ;  and  second,  that  although  the  comparison  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  races  does  not  furnish  any  positivd 
evidence  of  thdr  descent  from  a  common  stock,  it  proves  that» 
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even  if  their  stocks  were  originally  distinct,  there  could  have 
been  no  essential  difference  between  them, — the  descendants  of 
any  one  such  stock,  being  able  to  assume  the  characters  of 
another. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  physiological 
comparisons  instituted  by  Dr.  l^chard,  of  which,  however,  we 
can  only  notice  the  leading  features.  He  lays  it  down,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  the  great  laws  of  the 
vital  functions,  such  as  those  governing  the  periods  and  duration 
of  life,  the  economy  of  the  sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of  par- 
turition and  reproduction,  are,  with  slight  deviations  resulting 
from  external  agencies,  constant  and  uniform  in  each  particular 
species ;  whilst  there  are  usually  decided  differences  in  regard 
to  the  same  peculiarities  among  races  of  animals,  which,  though 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  yet  specifically  distinct. 
This  axiom  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  by  all  who  are  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  signally  con-^ 
firmed  by  the  careful  study  of  those  races  of  domesticated 
animals,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  greatest  amount  of  ana- 
tomical variation. 

Now,  taking  the  average  duration  of  life  as  the  first  point  of 
comparison,  we  find  that,  whilst  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  this  respect  between  man  and  the  highest  apes  —  the  full 
term  of  existence  of  the  chimpanzee  being  stated  by  M* 
Lesson  at  not  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  of  inferior 
species  being  less —  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  among  the 
several  races  of  mankind ;  the  extreme  age  of  the  Negro  and 
American  races  being  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  European ; 
with  the  same  average  duration  of  life  under  the  same  circum* 
stances  as  regards  climate,  mode  of  life,  &c.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  period  at  which  the  body  attains  its  full  development ;  of 
that  at  which  the  capability  of  reproduction  is  first  manifested 
in  the  female,  and  of  that  at  which  it  ceases.  The  slight  dif- 
ferences which  are  observable  as  to  these  particulars  among  the 
several  races,  are  not  greater  than  ^among  individuals  of  the 
same  race  or  nation  under  similar  climatic  influences.  The  term 
of  gestation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  definite  of  all  the 
periodical  phenomena  of  life,  and  which  frequently  differs  widely 
m  two  species  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  is  exactly  the  same  in 
every  one  of  the  human  races. 

This  conclusion  derives  additional  support  from  the  results 
attending  the  mixture  of  races.  Dr.  Prichard  has  drawn  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  point,  and  has  placed  the  question  in  a 
somewhat  new  aspect.  He  brings  together  a  large  number  of 
facts  from  the  domains  of  zoology  and  botany,,  to  prove  the 
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comparative^  if  not  the  absolutey  sterility  of  mules,  or  hybrids 
between  parents  of  different  species;-  and  the  superior  vigour 
and  fecundity  of  hybrids  whose  parents  are  merely  varieties  of 
one  species.  According  to  De  CandoUe,  no  hybrids  between 
plants  of  undoubtedly  distinct  species  can  continue  the  race  by 
tfiemselves  for  more  than  tl^yee  or  four  generations;  their 
capability  of  more  permanent  fecundity  being  dependent  on  the 
occasional  crostiny  of  the  race  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks^ 
towards  which  it  gradually  returns ;  so  that  the  hybrid  race 
becomes  virtually  extinct.  It  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Prichard 
vrhether  hybrids  between  animals  of  undoubtedly  distinct 
species  are  ever  fertile  with  each  other^  although  it  is  well  known 
that  they  may  become  so  with  either  of  the  parent  stocks.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  an  intermixture  of 
mere  varieties,  as  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  domesticated 
animals,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  and  is  fiivour- 
able  to  its  perpetuation.  He  considers  that  it  may  be  possible 
in  this  manner  to  test  the  specific  identity  or  difference  of  two 
races  of  plants  or  animals :  any  two  races  that  will  produce  a  pro-* 
geny  of  equal  fertility  with  themselves  being  of  the  same  species, 
whilst  those  whose  progeny  falls  off  in  vigour  and  fecundity 
are  to  be  regarded  as  of  different  species.  If  this  test  could  be 
implicitly  relied  on,  the  specific  identity  of  all  the  human  races 
must  be  at  once  admitted ;  since  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  races  of  men  descended  from  a  mixed  parentage  are  at  least 
equal  in  vigour  and  fertility  to  their  parent  stocks,  and  frequently 
exceed  them*  But  it  is  &ir  to  say  that  naturalists  are  by  no 
means  imiversally  agreed  on  the  adoption  of  this  test;  there 
being  many  who  maintain  that  the  limits  of  hybridity  are  much 
wider  than  Dr.  Prichard  supposes ;  and  that  the  fertility  of  the 
progeny  depends  rather  upon  the  general  similarity  of  the  parents 
than  upon  their  specific  unity.  Certain  eminent  zooli^sts  are 
even  disposed  to  believe  that  our  domesticated  quadrupeds  are 
for  the  most  part  hybrid  races  between  parents  of  different 
species.  On  this  supposition,  our  breeds  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
dogs,  cats,  &c.,  ai'6  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  descended 
from  single  wild  stocks  now  for  the  most  part  lost  sight  of,  but 
have  had  several  original  stocks,  whose  traces  are  still  discover* 
able.  Hence  we  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  this  particular  argument ;  though  whatever  weight  it  pos- 
sesses must  go  into  the  scale  of  original  unity. 

Following  the  order  we  have  indicated,  we  shall  now  pass  to 
that  department  of  our  survey  which  embraces  the  Psychical 
characters  of  the  different  races  of  mankind: — in  our  appre* 
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hension^  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  inquiry ;  but 
which  no  ethnologist  till  Dr.  Prichard  had  thought  worthy 
of  a  systematic  investigation.  The  capaciousness  of  the  skulls 
of  the  Negro  and  European  has  been  measured  and  compared ; 
but  little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  workings  of  the  brains 
which  they  contained.  The  colour  of  the  skin^  the  flatness 
or  projection  of  the  nose^  the  lankness  or  crispness  of  the  hair, 
the  straightness  or  curvature  of  the  limbs^  have  been  scru* 
tinised  and  contrasted ;  as  if  these  alone  constituted  the  proper 
description  of  Man:  though  it  is  surely  in  the  psychical  character 
and  its  manifestations,  that  the  attributes  of  humanity  peculiarly 
consist. 

The  tests  by  which  we  recognise  the  claims  of  the  outcast 
and  degraded  of  our  own  country  to  a  common  humanity,  are 
surely  the  same  by  which  we  should  estimate  the  true  relation 
of  the  Negro,  the  Bushman,  or  the  Australian  savage,  to  the 
cultivated  European.  We  must  not  judge  of  their  capabilities 
solely  by  their  manner  of  life,  however  wretched  that  may  be ; 
since  this  is  often  forced  upon  them  by  external  circumstances. 
Nor  have  we  any  right  to  pronounce  them  incapable  of  enter-^ 
taining  any  particular  class  of  ideas,  simply  because  we  cannot 
find  the  traces  of  these  in  their  existing  forms  of  expression.  It 
is  only  when  such  people  have  been  attentively  studied, — not 
by  a  passing  traveller,  who,  though  he  may  pick  up  a  little  of 
their  language,  sees  little  of  their  inner  life, — but  by  a  resident 
who  has  made*  it  his  business  to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of 
themselves,  and  has  succeeded  in  gaining  acquaintance  with 
habits  which  a  jealous  reserve  would  conceal,  and  ideas  which 
the  imperfections  of  language  render  most  di£Scult  of  trans- 
mission,—  that  we  have  any  right  to  aiBrm  what  they  are; 
and  even  this  amount  of  information  aiFords  little  means  of 
judging  what  they  may  become.  It  will  be  only  when  the  effect 
of  education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been  fairly 
tested,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  of  any  essential  and 
constant  difference  between  oui-selves  and  the  most  degraded 
being  clothed  in  the  human  form.  It  will  only  be  ^l^en  the  in-* 
fluence  of  perfect  equality  in  civilisation  and  in  social  position  has 
been  ineffectually  brought  to  bear  on  them  for  set^ral  consecutive 
generations,  that  we  shall  be  entitled  to  sayi  of  the  Negro  or  any 
other  race,  that  it  is  separated  by  an  *  impassable  barrier'  from 
those  which  arrogate  to  themselves  an  inalienable  superiority  in 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  All  our  present  knowledge 
on  this  subject  tends  rather  to  show  that  no  such  barrier  exists ; 
and  that  there  is  a  real  community  of  psychical  characters  among 
all  the  races  of  men ;  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  positive 
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and  relative  development  not  being  greater  than  those  which  exist 
in  the  history  or  in  the  varieties  of  our  own  race.  And  we  may 
addj  that,  in  ahnost  every  instance,  the  more  we  learn  concern-, 
ing  any  particular  nation  or  tribe  reputed  to  present  the  meanest 
possible  aspect  of  humanity,  the  more  we  generally  have  to  re- 
cede from  the  harshness  of  our  first  impressions.  This  has  beea 
found  eq)ecially  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  aborigines  of 
Australia.  They  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  not  merely  as  regards  their  physical  condition^ — but  to  be 
deficient  in  their  intellect  and  their  moral  feelings,  and  to  want 
even  the  rudiments  of  any  religious  impression.  More  intimate 
acquuntance  with  them,  however,  has  fully  proved  the  fallacy, 
of  such  statements.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  they  possess 
many  singular  institutions,  more  resembling  those  of  the  Nortii 
American  Indians  than  of  any  other  nations  known  to  us.  One 
great  obstruction,  to  the  improvement  of  their  social  state  ia 
said  to  consist  (as  in  a  certain  other  couptry  nearer  home)  in  the. 
great  complexity  of  their  landed  tenure,  —  the  perverted  in-, 
genuity  of  which  would  do  credit,  it  is  said,  to  the  genius  of  an 
astute  lawyer. 

The  examination  of  the  psychical  endowments  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind  is  pursued  by  Dr.  Frichard  through  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  details,  into  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  longer  room  to  enter.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readers  a  pretty  full 
account  of  one  of  his  most  striking  illustrations. 

The  example  which  we  select  is  that  of  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa ;  a  race  which  many  ethnologists  regard  as  the  most  de- 
graded of  the  human  species ;  and  wluch  some  have  thought  so  far 
below  the  level  of  the  real  Japetic  man,  as  not  even  to  be  worth 
making  slaves  of  I  Their  language  has  been  said  to  consist  only 
of  a  few  ^ttural  tones,  and  to  be  capable  of  expressing  but  few 
ideas ;  and  they  themselves  to  be  all  but  incapable  of  reasoning.' 
Without  houses  or  even  huts,  they  live  in  caves  and  holes, 
naked  and  half-starved  savages;  and  wander  through  forests^ 
in  small  companies  or  separate  families,  hardly  supporting  a 
miserable  existence  on  wild  roots,  the  eggs  of  ants,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  the  most  loathsome  insects.  They  are  horribly 
filthy  in  their  personal  habits,  and  their  only  enjoyment  is 
smoking.  They  are  said,  indeed,  to  make  no  use  of  fire,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  pipes ;  and  they  eat  the  most  un- 
clean food  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  it  We  caQ 
scarcely  feel  surprised,  then,  that  those  writers  who  search  foi: 
indications  of  approximation  between  mankind  and  the  inferior 
animals,  should  have  found  in  these  wretched  Bushmen  a  plaii^ 
link  of  connexion. 
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'  There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  Bashmen  are 
a  degraded  caste  of  the  Hottentot  race.  They  agree  with  the 
Hottentots  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  <  physiognomy,  cranial 
conformation,  &c.,  by  which  the  latter  are  characterised ;  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  languages  of  the  two  races  has 
shown  that  there  is  an  essential  affinity  between  them.  Still 
more  satisfactory  proof  of  this  is  derived  from  historical  testi*- 
mony.  The  process  of  the  conversion  of  Hottentots  into  Bush- 
men —  the  chiEmge  of  a  mild,  confiding,  and  unenterprising  race 
of  shepherds,  wandering  about  in  large  societies  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  into  fierce^  suspicious,  and  vindictive  savages,  who 
issue  from  the  fastnesses  of  their  rocky  deserts  only  to  plunder 
and  destroy  —  has  been  witnessed  even  within  the  present  genet 
ration,'  as  the  result  of  the  encroachments  of  the  European  ccio- 
nists  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Kafirs  on  the  other.  Hence  some 
persons  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  Bushman  race  entirely 
to  the  oppresisions,  to  which  certain  Hottentot  tribes  had  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours ;  and 
have  dated  it,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Europeans  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  appears,  however, 
from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  was  engaged  by 
the  colonial  government,  during  his  long  resideixce  in  Soutlt 
Africa,  to  undertake  a  journey  of  investigation  into  the  interior 
of  Hottentot-land  and  Kafiristan,  not  to  be  strictly  true.  The 
numbers  of  the  Bushmen  will  have  been  augmented  fromtime 
to  time  by  various  conquered  and  reduced  tribes  of  Hottentots 
resorting  to  the  wandering  hordes  of  their  vicinity ;  yet  the  first 
separation  of  the  two  races  took  place  at  a  remote  period,  pro- 
bably long,  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  at  the 
Cape.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  almost  all  the  South  African 
tribes  who  have  made  any  advances  in  civilisation,  are  sur*- 
rounded  by  more  barbarous  hordes,  whose  abodes  are  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  the  festnesses  of  mountains  and  forests,  and 
who  constantly  recruit  their  numbers  by  such  fugitives  as 
crime  and  destitution  may  have  driven  from  their  own  more 
•honest  and  thriving  communities.  Thus  the  E^afirs  have  their 
Bushmen,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots ;  although  it  is  only  the 
outcasts  of  the  latter  who  are  known  to  the  Cape  colonists. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  just  stated  of  the  funda^ 
mental  affinities  between  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot  languages^ 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  their  vocabularies  as  to  have 
given  an  apparent  sanction  to  the  idea  of  their  complete  disso- 
ciation. Of  this  difference,  however.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  He  states  that  niany  of  the 
Bushmep  hordes  vary  their  speech  designe^fly,  by  affecting  k 
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singular  mode  of  utterance^  and  even  adopt  new  words  in  order 
to  render  their  meaning  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  members  of 
their  own  community.  .  This  modified  dialect  is  more  or  less 
understood  by  the  population  belonging  to  each  Bushman  tribe ; 
but  not  by  the  Hottentots,  or  by  persons  who  know  only  the 
common  language  of  the  race.  The  clapping  noise  occasioned 
by  the  various  motions  of  the  tongue,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Hottentot  language,  occurs  still  more  frequently  among  the 
Bushmen ;  they,  indeed,  often  use  it  so  incessantly,  as  to  seem 
to  be  giving  utterance  to  a  jargon  consisting  of  an  uninter* 
rupted  succession  of  claps. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard  that  these  curious  facts 
ere  valuable  as  bearing  on  other  ethnological  questions. 

*  The 'fact  of  a  tribe  of  people  in  a  better  condition,  and  looking 
upon  themselves  as  of  higher  caste  and  dignity,  having  in  its  vicinity 
hordes  of  a  lower  state,  a  mlechas,  or  '*  mixed  multitude,"  descended 
probably  from  refugees  and  outcasts,  and  more  or  less  mingled  with 
foreigners  and  vagabonds  from  various  quarters,  is  a  thing  likely  to 
have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  South  Africa ;  and 
the  supposition  of  its  existence  may  tend  to  explain  many  phenomena 
in  history  or  ethnology.  In  India,  for  example,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  a  tribe  of  obscure  origin  living  beyond  the  limits,  or  on 
the  outskirts,  of  civilised  communities,  owes  its  existence,  in  a  great 
part  at  least,  to  the  shelter  which  woods,  and  fastnesses,  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  afford,  from  time  to  time,  to  persons  whose  charactei^ 
and  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  observation  of  laws» 
and  for  submission  to  r^al  and  priestly  ordinances.'  (Appendix  to 
Natural  History  of  Mankind,  p.  598.)  "* 

There  are  many  instances  in  ancient  history  of  tribes  who 
were  probably  of  kindred  origin  with  their  masters^  being  re* 
duced  and  kept  in  a  state  df  vassalage  for  many  generations,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  enslavement  of  the 
Helots  by  the  Spartans  will  occur  to  every  one.  In  like  manner 
the  ancient  Slavonian  race  was  long  held  in  servile  subjection  to 
the  Sarmatss ;  but  having  been  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  country  against  the  Goths,  they  finally  turned  their 
arms  against  their  domestic  tyrants,  and  expelled  them.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Dr.  Prichard  observes,  there  was  pro- 
bably a  large  population  of  mixed  races,  besides  the  pure  castes 
of  the  Egyptian  stock: — a  supposition  which  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  many  varieties  of  statement  in  ancient  descriptions 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  physical  traits  of  mummies, — while 
the  national  type,  as  represented  by  paintings  and  sculptures,  is 
strikingly  uniform.  Dr.  Prichard  finds  another  analc^y  in  the 
case  of  the  Lappes  of  Northern  Europe,  who  may  have  originally 
borne  the  same  relation  to  the  Finns  in  their  vicinity  as  tim 
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Bushmen  bear  to  the  present  Hottentots.  A  similar  or  even 
greater  difference,  at  least  in  bulk  and  stature,  is  pointed  out 
between  the  small  and  meagre  Bedouins  who  lead  a  predatory 
life  in  the  African  desert,  and  the  industrious  Fellahs  who  live 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  who,  though  of  the  same  race, 
are  comparatively  stout  and  athletic  men* 
.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  languages,  the  fact 
that  a  savage  race  is  known  to  modify  its  speech  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  unintelligible  to  its  neighbours,  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  is  im{)0S8ible  to  say  how  many  of  the  ap- 
parently original  diversities  of  human  speech  have  had  their 
commencement  in  a  similar  cause,  and  in  the  voluntary  adoption 
of  a  new  jargon  by  some  small  separated  community*  The 
clapping  articulation  of  the  Hottentots  themselves  may  have 
originated  wholly  from  this  habit ;  particularly  if,  as  hinted  by 
Bunsen,  the  Hottentot  language  is  a  degraded  dialect  of  the 
Kafir.  We  have  specially  noticed  their  case,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  observing  that  the  moral  disparities,  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  exclude  the  Bushmen  from  a  fellowship  with  the 
higher  races,  constitute  on  the  contrary  an  affinity  between 
them.  Since  such  surely  is  the  case,  when  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his 
most  recent  publication  on  the  subject,  mentions  a  total  want 
of  forethought,  and  a  wild  desire  of  revenge,  among  their  most 
striking  characteristics. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  recklessness  or  ferocity  were 
confined  to  the  rude  dwellers  in  the  remote  deserts  of  South 
Africa !  Unfortunately  there  is  scarcely  a  civilised  nation,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  which  there  does  not  exist  an  outcast  popu- 
lation, neither  less  reckless  nor  less  prone  to  the  fearful  indul- 
gence of  their  worst  passions  than  these  miserable  Bushmen, 
and  only  restrained  from  breaking  loose  by  external  coercion. 
Their  want  of  forethought  is  matter  of  daily  lamentation :  and 
as  often  as  the  arm  of  the  law  is  paralysed,  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  unknown  deserts  of  our  great  towns,  issue  from  their 
dens,  and  rival,  in  their  excesses  of  wanton  cruelty,  the  most 
terrible  exhibitions  of  barbarian  inhunumity.  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  we  admit  the  influence  of  want,  ignorance,  and  neglect, 
in  accounting  for  the  debasement  of  the  savages  of  our  own 
great  towns,  and  yet  cherish  the  belief  that,  so  far  from  being 
irreclaimable,  they  may  at  least  be  brought  up  to  the  standard 
from  which  they  have  degenerated;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  well  doubt  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  on  the 
outcasts  of  the  Hottentot  races,  or  refuse  to  believe  that  even 
the  wretched  Bushmen  might  be  brought  back  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  from  among  whom  they  have  been  driven  forth. 
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Of  the  Hottentots  themselyes,  however,  we  are  aocnstoined 
to  entertun  a  very  low  estimate ;  our  ideas  of  them  having  been 
diiefl y  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Cape  settlers  with 
the  tribes  which  have  been  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  which 
have  unfortunately  undergone  that  deterioration  which  is  so 
often  found  to  be  the  first  result  of  the  contact  of  civilised 
with  comparatively  savage  nations.  From  the  Dutch  writers, 
however,  who  described  the  Hottentots  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement,  we  find  that  they  were  originally  a  numerous 
people,  divided  into  many  tribes,  under  the  patriarchal  govern** 
inent  of  chiefe  or  elders ;  who  wandered  about  with  fiocka 
and  herds,  associating  in  companies  of  three  or  four  hundred 
persons,  living  in  kraals,  or  moveable  villages  of  huts,  which 
were  constructed  of  poles  or  boughs  covered  with  ru^  mats, 
and  taken  down  and  carried  about  on  pack-oxen.'  They  were 
bold  and  active  in  the  chase,  and  courageous  in  warfare;  their 
general  disposition  was  distinguished  by  humanity  and  good 
nature ;  and  they  are  partiouwly  extolled  as  the  most  faithful 
servants  in  the  world*  Though  excessively  fond  of  wine,  brandy^ 
and  tobacco,  they  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  them — neither 
themselves  taking,  nor  sufFeriiig  others  to  take,  any  such  articles 
when  committed  to  their  charge.  Their  chastity  was  remarkable 
—  adultery  being  punished  with  death.  Their  besetting  sin 
appears  to  have  been  indolence;  which  prevented  them  from 
troubling  themselves  much  about  personal  cleanliness,  or  about 
the  cultivation  of  thdr  minds.  Nevertheless,  when  they  could 
be  induced  to  apply,  they  made  no  mean  progress.  Kolben^ 
a  voyager  and  writer  of  that  date,  declares  that  he  has  known 
many  of  them  who  were  tolers^ble  masters  of  Dutch,  French^ 
and  Portuguese:  one  particularly,  who  learned  English  and 
Portuguese  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  who  having  conquered  the 
vicious  pronunciation  contracted  from  his  native  speech,  wae 
said  by  good  judges  to  understand  and  speak  hu  new  languages 
with  surprising  readiness  and  propriety.  They  were  even  em-^ 
ployed  by  Europeans  in  afiairs  that  require  judgment  and 
capacity.  A  Hottentot  named  Cloos  was  intrusted  by  Van  der 
Stel,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  the  Cape,  with  carrying  on 
a  i  large  trade  in  cattle  with  tribes  at  a  great  distance,  and 
generally  executed  his  commission  with  great  success. 

And  yet  these  are  the  beings  whom  it  is  the  fashion  with 
certain  classes  of  writers  to  represent  as  little  better  than  im<- 

E roved  apes,  and  as  having  no  sufficient  claim  to  the  brother* 
ood  of  humanity  I  We  wish  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race  manifested  an  equal  degree  of  improveability  with 
some  of  these  despised  Hottentots. 
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It  has  been  freqaently  said  that  the  Hottentots  differ  from 
the  higher  races  in  their  incapacity  to  form  or  to  receive 
reli^ous  ideas.     This,  however,  is  by  no  means  true.     The  au* 
thorities  to  which  we  have  just  referred  assure  us  that  the 
Hottentots  of  their  time  had  a  firm  belief  in  supreme  powers 
both  of  good  and  evil,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them 
(especially  the  latter)  by  religious  rites.     They  believed  also  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  whether  they  had  any  distinct 
idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  could  not  be  clearly 
ascertained.     The  early  endeavours  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  them  met  with  the  same  obstinate  resistance  as  has 
been  the  case  in  almost  every  similar  instance  ;  and  one  writer 
has  given  as  the  summing  up  of  his  observations,  that  *  the 
^  Hottentots  seem  bom  wi&  a  natural  antipathy  to  all  customs, 
^  and  to  every  religion,  but  their  own.'    But  it  is  a  memoirable 
fact,   that  when    the  attempt  was  perseveringly  made    and 
rightly  directed,  the  Hottentot  nation  lent  a  more  willing  ear, 
than  any  other  uncivilised  race  had  done,  to  the  preaching  of 
Christianity;    and  no  people  has  been  more  strikingly  and 
speedily  improved  by  its  reception,  —  not  only  in  moral  char 
racter  and  conduct,  but  also  in  outward  condition  and  pros^ 
perity.     Gladly  would  we  follow  Dr.  Prichard  through  the  in«- 
teresting  account  which  he  has  ^ven  of  the  labours  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  of  their  settlements  at  Gbiadenthal  and 
other  spots  on  which  they  have  been  located*     We  are  sure 
that  no  unprejudiced  person  can  peruse  them,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  aptitude  for  the  reception  of  religious 
impressions,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  young  heathens  of  our 
own  land,  who,  when  first  induced  to  attend  a  ragged  school, 
are  recorded  to  have  mingled  ^  Jim  Crow'  with  the  stndns  of 
adoration  in  which  they  were  invited  to  join;  and  who  did  their 
best,  by  grimaces  and  gestures,  to  distract  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  solemn  offering  of  prayer* 
With  the  following  extract  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
part  of  the  subject :  — 

*  Perhaps  nothing  in  this  account  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  so  strong  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  whole  Hottentot 
nation,  and  even  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  different  people, 
by  the  improved  and  happy  condition  of  the  Christian  Hottentots,  as 
to  excite  a  desire  for  similar  advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hotten- 
tots, and  even  of  Bushmen,  set  out  fo^  the  borders  of  Kafirland,  and 
even  performed  jonmeys  of  many  weeks,  in  order  to  settle  at  Gna- 
denthal.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these  barbarous  races 
of  men,  that  the  savage  Bushme^  of  their  own  accord,  solicited  from 
the  colonial  government,  when  negotiations  were  opened  with  thein 
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with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  a  long  and  bloodj  contest,  that 
teachers  might  be  sent  among  them,  such  as  those  who  had  dwelt 
among  the  tame  Hottentots  at  GnadenthaL  .  '^  History,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  mission,  "  probably  furnishes  few  parallel  examples  of  a 
"  savage  people,  in  treaty  with  a  Christian  power,  making  it  one  of 
*'  the  conditions  of  peace,  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  instruct 
them  in  Christianity." '  (Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  524.) 
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The  records  of  the  same  devoted  order  of  missionaries  have 
furnished  Dr.  Prichard  with  similar  materials  for  a  psychological 
account  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Negroes ;  the  former  being  a 
branch  of  the  great  American  family  of  nations,  which  has  been 
represented  by  many  writers  as  entirely  differing  in  psychical 
character  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World ;  and  the  latter 
being  popularly  regarded  even  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  race  utterly  incapable  of  elevation  to 
our  own  level.     We  find  however,  in  these  as  in  other  races, 
unequivocal    indications  of  the   same  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  as  that  which  the  most  civilised  races  of  men  exhibit ; 
these  indications  becoming  more  obvious,  the  more  complete  our 
knowledge  of  their  habits  not  merely  of  action  but  of  thought. 
We  can  trace,  in  short,  among  all  the  tribes  who  are  endowed 
with  articulate  speech,  the  same  rational,  human  nature ;  superior 
to  that  of  the  highest  brutes,  not  merely  in  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  which  it  is  capable  of  performing,  but  in  that 
capacity  for  generating  abstract  ideas,  and  thus  arriving  at 
general  principles,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg« 
ment,  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  Man.     So, 
again,  we  discover  in  all  of  them  the  same  elements  of  moral 
feeling ;  the  same  sympathies  and  susceptibilities  of  affection;  the 
same  conscience  or  internal  conviction  of  accountableness,  more 
or  less  obscurely  developed ;  the  same  sentiments  of  guilt  and 
self-condemnation,  and  the  same  desire  of  expiation.     These 
principles  take  very  different  forms  of  expression,  even  in  civi- 
lised life ;  much  more,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be  prepared  for 
finding  nothing  more  even  among  the  best  specimens  of  uncivil 
Used  barbarism,  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  a  higher  understand- 
ing and  of  a  nobler  moral  nature,  than  that  which  they  have  at 
present  reached.  But  the  rudiments  are  there ;  though  not  always 
in  the  same  degree  of  forwardness  for  being  moulded  to  the 
institutions  of  a  more  regular  society ;  for  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers  under  a  rational  education;  and  for  that 
growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  which  Chris- 
tianity is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  promote  in  every  mind  that 
opens  itself  to  its  benign  influence. 
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It  is  true,  that  different  nations  manifest  a  different  capacity 
for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement ;  but  this  dif- 
ference is  not  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  individuals 
of  the  most  favoured  races.  If  the  Negro,  generally,  is  at  pre- 
sent hx  behind,  yet,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  intellect 
and  moral  character  of  individual  Negroes  ha\e  been  elevated  to 
the  European  standard ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  too 
frequent  proof  that  the  intellect  and  moral  character  of  the 
European  are  capable,  not  merely  in  individuals,  but  in  families 
and  groups  of  people,  of  sinking  even  below  the  average  standard 
of  the  Negro.  .  An  eidarged  acquaintance  with  the  African 
character,  has  led  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  our  boasted 
superiority  is  after  all  more  intellectual  than  moral ;  and  that  in 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  affections,  in  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  in  fact,  in  all  the  milder 
graces  of  the  Christian  temper,  we  may  even  have  much  to  learn 
of  the  despised  Negro.    ^  I  should  expect,'  said  Channing,  ^from 

*  the  African  race,  if  civilised,  less  energy,  less  courage,  less  in- 

*  tellectual  originality,  than  in  ours ;  but  more  amiableness,  tran- 

*  quillity,  gendeness,  and  content.     They  might  not  rise  to  an 

*  equality  in  outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a  much 

*  happier  race.'  We  have  ourselves  had  considerable  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  capacity  of  Negro  children  with  that  of  the 
lower  class  of  our  youthful  town  population ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  in  every  respect  equal,  and  that 
there  is,  if  anything,  a  superior  docility  on  the  part  of  the  Negro. 
Basil  Hall  gives  the  same  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  the 
schoolmasters,  even  of  the  United  States.  That  this  mental 
developmait  is  generally  checked  at  an  early  age,  and  that  the 
Negroes  too  frequently  remain  through  life  in  the  condition  of 

*  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  may  be  freely  conceded ;  but 
this  need  not  be  wondered  at,  as  long  as  every  encouragement 
to  advancement  is  withheld,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  Negro 
never  can  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  white  civilisation,  is 
sedulously  maintained  and  acted  on.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary, 
sufficient  opportunities  have  existed,  and  sufficient  inducement 
has  been  offered,  the  result  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  philanthropist  could  expect.  We  may  add  that  the 
same  remark  respecting  the  absence  of  any  inferiority  in  the 
capacity  of  the  children  of  races  reputed  to  be  inferior,  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Australians,  the  Hottentots,  and 
others :  wlio  nevertheless  have  often  been  condemned,  in  the 
same  off-hand  way,  that  Caesar  and  his  countrymen  would  have 
unquestionably  disposed  of  the  early  Britons.  It  is  evidently 
a  work  of  such  inmiense  difficulty  to  raise  man  out  of  his  animal 
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conditioiij  that  the  wonder  rather  is^  how  it  has  ever  been  done 
at  all. 

The  contributions  which  Ethnology  has  received  from  Philo-' 
logical  investigation  have  rapidly  increased  in  importance^  as  the 
true  principles  of  the  latter  science  have  been  understood  and 
applied.  We  almost  despair  of  communicating  to  our  readers, 
within  any  reasonable  limits,  an  idea  of  the  present  aspect  of 
this  department  of  the  inquiry.  We  will,  however,  ma!ke  the 
attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  the  able  Report  recently  presented 
to  the  British  Association  by  the  Chev.  Bunsen.  . 

It  is  to  the  speculations,  discoveries,  and  divinations  of  Leib* 
nitz,  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  that  investigation  into  the  history 
of  languages,  their  analysis,  comparison,  and  classification,  which 
is  termed  by  the  Germans  ^  Sprachenkunde ; '  and  to  represent 
which  our  own  tongue  has  been  lately  enriched  by  the  word 
^  Glottology,' — sufficiently  apposite  and  significant,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  very  harmonious.  The  science  has  as  yet  been  little 
pursued  except  in  Germany ;  where  the  labours  of  the  Adelungs, 
Vater,  Klaproth,  Fred.  Schlegel,  Bopp,  Jacob  Grimm,  William 
von  Humboldt,  Bunsen,  and  others  scarcely  less  eminent,  attest 
that  the  seed  has  been  cast  into  no  unfruitful  soil.  It  has  been 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  philologists,  that  they  have 
rejected  the  etymological  dreams  and  conjectures,  the  loose  com- 
parisons of  single  words  made  without  principle  or  analogy  and 
generally  without  any  sufficient  or  critical  knowledge  of  the 
idioms,  in  short,  all  that  unscientific  comparison  of  languages  or 
rather  of  words  caught  up  at  random  from  among  them,  which 
have  made  the  etymologies  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  eighteenth. 

^  By  its  very  principle,  the  critical  school  admits  of  no  claim 
'  to  historical  affinity  between  different  langiuiges,  unless  this 
^  affinity  be  shown  to  rest  upon  definite  laws,  upon  substantial 
^  analogy  established  by  a  complete  es^amination  of  the  materials. 

<  But  that  school  demands  the  strictest  proof  that  those  affinities 
^  are  neither  accidental,  nor  merely  ideal,  but  essential ;  that  they 
^  are  not  the  work  of  extraneous  intrusion,  but  indigenous,  as 
'  running  through  the  whole  original  texture  of  the  languages 
*  compared,  according  to  a  traceable  general  rule  of  analogy. 
'  The  very  method  of  this  critical  school  excludes  the  possibility 

<  of  accidental  or  mere  ideal  analc^es  being  taken  for  proofs  of 
^  a  common  historical  descent  of  different  tribes  or  nations.' 
(Bunsen's  Report,  p.  266.) 

By  this  method  of  study,  the  languages  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  existing  population  of  the  Old  Continent  may  be  reduced 
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to  five  great  families  or  dynasties.  These  are :  —  1.  The  Indo- 
European^  sometimes  termed  Indo-German,  frequently  Japetic, 
and  bj  late  writers  Aiian  or  Iranian  languages.  2.  The  Syro« 
Arabian,  often  termed  Semitic  3.  The  languages  of  High 
Asia  and  of  certain  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  to  which  the 
name  Turanian  has  been  ^ven,  and  which  is  termed  bj  Dr. 
Prichard  Ugro-Tartarian.  4.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  or 
the  "monosyllabic  and  uninflected  languages.  5.  The  African 
languages,  spoken  l^  the  wooUy-haired  nations  of  Africa,  who 
inlmbit  the  countries  within  a  few  degrees  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  all  south  of  that  line. 

We  have  'already  alluded  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  first  of 
these  families  of  lanmiages,  and  to  the  variety  in  the  physical 
characters  of  the  nations  who  speak  them.  No  scientific  philo- 
logist, we  believe,  any  longer  retains  a  doubt  that  all  these 
languages  have  been  derived  &om  one  primitive  stock,  deviating 
from  their  original  identity  by  variations  at  first  merely  dialectic, 
but  gradually  increased.  Of  course,  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
the  nations  which  now  speak  them  have  diverged  from  a  common 
centre.  The  only  alternative  capable  of  meeting  the  facts  seems  to 
be  the  hypothesis, —  that  some  single  nation,  to  which  the  Indo-* 
European  language  originally  beloi^ed,  conquered  the  indigenous 
races  of  Europe,  and  imposed  upon  them  all  its  own  language. 
But,  as  Dr.  Prichard  justly  remarks :  — 

^  If  we  suppose  an  Asiatic  tribe,  for  example,  speaking  any  one 
idiom  belonging  to  this  dynasty  of  languages,  to  have  made  conquests 
ever  so  extensive  in  Europe  and  Asia,  without  leaving  traces  in  his- 
tory, which  is  almost  incredible,  we  shall  still  be  far  from  a  solutioii 
of  the  problem.  How  could  6ne  nation  introduce  German  languages 
among  the  German  nations;  Celtic  dialects,  various  as  they  are, 
among  the  Celts ;  the  Sclavonic  language  among  the  widely-spread 
nations  of  Sarmatia ;  Greek  among  the  Greeks ;  the  old  Italic  dialects 
among  the  nations  of  Italy?  The. supposition  is  absurd.  Moreover, 
there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  Indo-European  languages  themselves 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  grew  by  gradual  dialectic  development 
out  of  one  common  matrix.  Any  person  who  considers,  with  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  these  languages,  the  nature  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  the  fact  that  their  original  roots  are  for  the  most  part 
common,  and  that  in  the  great  system  of  grammatical  inflexion  per- 
vading these  languages  there  is  nothing  else  than  the  varied  develop- 
ment of  common  principles,  must  be  convinced  that  the  differences 
between  them  are  but  the  result  of  the  gradual  deviation  of  one  com- 
mon language  into  a  multitude  of  diverging  dialects ;  and  the  ultimate 
conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  us  is,  that  the  Indo-Emropean  nations 
are  the  descendants  of  one  original  people,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  varieties  of  complexion,  form,  stature,  and  other  physical  qualities 
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which  exist  among  them*  are  the  resiilta  of  deviation  from  an  original 
type.'    (Dr.  Prichard's  Report  on  Ethnology,  p.  244.) 

The  end  of  all  language  is  the  construction  of  a  tontence,  of 
which  the  seyeral  parts  are  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
one  on  another;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  expressing  a  logical 
proposition,  by  a  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  with  all  their 
dependencies.  Almost  every  language  has  a  distinct  form  for 
the  chief  parts  of  the  sentence,  as  a  noun  for  the  sttbject,  and 
the  verb  for  the  predicate;  and  has  also  words  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
component  parts,  which  may  either  stand  as  separate  particles, 
or  may  be  imited  to  the  principal  words  as  affixes ;  the  some 
end  being  also  served  by  inflexions  of  these  words.  In  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  system  of  inflexions,  and  in  the  close  knitting 
together  of  all  the  components  of  the  sentence,  so  that  every  shade 
of  thought  may  be  expressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
precision,  the  Indo-European  languages,  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  stand  pre-eminent ;  certain  of  these 
(especially  the  Hellenic)  presenting  the  highest  development 
that  language  has  yet  attsuned,  and  of  whidh  indeed,  it  seems 
capable;  and  containing,  ako,  the  power  of  modification  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  advancing  knowledge  and  of  new  habits 
of  thought. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  series  we  find  the  Chinese, 
or  monosyllabic  language ;  in  which  there  is  the  least  possible 
connexion  between  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  In  fact,  every 
word  (or  syllable)  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  sentence  in 
itself;  for  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  interpreted,  either  as  a 
verb,  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  as  a  grammatical  particle, 
an  empty  word,  as  the  Chinese  grammarians  say ;  its  import 
being  partly  determined  by  its  place  in  the  sentence,  and  partly, 
when  spoken,  by  the  tones  or  accents  with  which  the  word  is 
pronounced,  each  word  having  three,  and  some  four  of  these 
accents.  Even  with  these  aids,  no  Chinese  would  underst-and 
the  present  spoken  language, — still  less  the  old  one,  which  very 
seldom  uses  grammatical  particles, — without  the  help  of  repe- 
titions, expletives,  pauses,  and  fimdly  of  gestures.  The  place  of 
these,  however,  is  supplied,  in  writing^  by  an  immense  number  of 
conventional  signs,  derived  from  figurative  sources,  which  are 
destined  not  to  express  sounds,  but  to  suggest  ideas,  and  thus  to 
assist  the  reader  in  guessing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
Chinese'  is  thus,  by  far  the  most  inflexible  of  all  languages ;  and 
has  pre^^rved,  in  a  fixed  or  crystallised  state,  that  earliest  stage 
in  the  development  of  speech,  in  which  every  word  corresponded 
to,  or  represented  a  substantial  object  in  the  outward  world. 
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The  law  of  progress  in  all  languages  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  substantial  isolated  word,  as  an  undeveloped  expression 
of  a  whole  sentence,  towards  such  a  construction  as  makes  every 
single  word  subservient  to  the  general  idea  which  the  sentence 
is  to  unfold;  and  shapes,  and  modifies,  and  combines  it  accordingly. 
The  mind  starts  with  forming  sentences ;  and  tends  to  break  the 
absolute  isolating  character  of  the  words  first  devised  by  it,  by 
making  them  subservient  to  the  whole  of  a  developed  sentence, 
and  changing  them  into  '  parts  of  speech : '  But  this  it  can  only 
do  in  the  first  instance,  by  using  the  fiill  roots  it  already 
possesses,  namely,  nouns  and  verbs.  To  such  roots,  as  is  now 
well  known,  all  other  *  parts  of  speech,'  in  all  languages,  are  to 
be  referred ;  not  merely  adnouns  and  adverbs,  but  also  conjuno- 
tions,  prepositions,  and  other  particles,  whether  separate  or 
affixed.  And,  finally,  the  syllables  thus  added  to  the  original 
roots  frequently  take  the  form  of  inflexions ;  which  now  appear, 
at  first  sight,  as  mere  modifications  of  the  sound  of  the  word, 
but  which  have  been  shown  in  most  cases  to  have  their  origin 
in  syllables  that  once  had  a  separate  and  substantial  meaning. 

*  The  only  preparation,'  says  Bnnsen  (Report,  p.  290.),  *  wmch, 
'  after  a  literature  of  four  thousand  years,  the  Chinese  presents 
'  for  such  a  change,  is  the  use  of  some  of  its  unchangeable  roots 
^  as  signs  of  grammatical  relations.  A  nation  which  came  into 
'  separate  existence  in  such  a  state  of  the  language,  could  as  easily 
'  make  that  great  step  which  leads  to  affixes  and  then  to  inflexions, 
'  as  the  mummified  Chinese  is  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  it.  It 
^  is  the  feeling  of  the  absolute   independence   and  isolating 

*  substantiality  of  each  word  in  a  sentence,  which  makes  him 
^  contemplate  such  a  change  as  a  decided  decay  and  barbarism. 

*  He  expresses  daylight  by  two  words,  signifying  exactly  in  the 
'  same  order,  d&y  light :  but  he  cannot  condescend  to  subordinate 
'  the  second  to  the  first,  by  saying  with  one  accent  day^-light.' 
How  remarkably  do  we  here  find  tibe  psychical  character  of  this 
strange  people  displayed  in  the  isolation  and  inflexibility  of  their 
language! 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  Chinese  nation  preserves  the 
most  andent  form  of  language  now  existing,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  assert  that  tibat  language  is  itself  the  original 
stock,  of  which  all  others  are  offsets.  In  fact,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  regard  it  as  being  itself  an  oflset  from  one  of  the  great 
Asiatic  stocks,  the  separation  having  only  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  the  severed  branch  having  preserved  the 
originid  character  more  completely  than  the  main  trunk  and  its 
other  ramifications  have  done.     This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
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occurrence ;  since  we  actually  find  the  original  Scandinavian 
language  much  better  preserved  in  Iceland  than  in  Sweden. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  languages 
propounded  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  his  Letter  to  Abel 
Bemusaty  *  On  the  Nature  of  Grammatical  Fonns  in  general,  and 
*  on  the  Genius  of  the  Chinese  Language  in  particular^'  and  since 
ably  advocated  by  the  learned  Chevalier  Bunsen.  To  our  own 
minds  it  is  most  satisfactory ;  from*  its  accordance  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  phenomena  which  history  enables  us  to  trace  in  the  con- 
struction of  languages,  and  also  from  that  a  priori  probability 
of  its  taking  such  a  course,  which  a  philosophic  view  of  the  human 
faculties  would  suggest.  Eor  as  ideas  are  formed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  impressions  of  outward  objects  on  the  mind, 
and  as  all  the  higher  operations  of  the  mind  consist  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  relations  of  ideas,  —  so  does  it  seem  natural,  that 
in  the  .first  stage  of  the  formation  of  language  every  word  should 
answer  to  some  object  in  the  outward  world,  whilst  every  future 
stage  of  pcogress  consists  in  the  mare  connexion  of  these  words, 
by  a  mechanism  expressive  of  their  purely  mental  relations. 

Now  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Sanskrit  group  of  lan- 
guages, which  have  been  taken  as  the  types  of  the  two  extremes 
of  development,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  intermediate  de- 
grees ;  and  there  are  also  several  difierent  courses  of  develop- 
ment, —  the  same  end  having  been  sought  to  be  attained,  more 
or  less  successfully,  in  various  modes.  And  by  a  careful  analysis 
and  comparison  of  different  languages,  it  appears  possible  to 
determine,  not  merely  the  primitive  stock  to  which  each  should 
be  referred,  but  also  the  stageof  advancement  at  which  it  became 
detached  from  its  parent,  and  took  an  independent  deyelopment. 
Thus  when  we  find  dialects  of  the  same  language  agreeing  in 
almost  every  essential  particular  of  construction,  and  having  also 
in  the  main  the  same  vocabulary, —  each  dialect,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  words,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  still  more  by 
peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  common  to  all, — 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  close  affinity  of  the  nations 
which  speak  them ;  and  in  regarding  their  separation,  however 
wide  it  may  be  geographically,  as  having  taken  place  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  full  development  of  the  language.  If  we  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  variety  of  words  peculiar  to  the  in- 
dividual tongues,  and  a  smaller  number  of  words  common  to  all, 
with  a  decided  dissimilarity  of  the  inflexions,  while  the  same 
general  principle  of  construction  is  yet  retained,  the  common 
origin  of  the  languages  may  be  still  predicated — though  the 
separation  must  be  held  to  have  takein  place  at  a  much  .earlier 
period.      Proceeding   in   this   manner,  we    should    recognise 
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several  distinct  gradations  cf  difference,  marked '  by  an  in- 
creasing dissimilarity  of  words  and  inflexions ;  the  organi($ 
structure^  as  it  may  be  termed,  or  the  mode  of  composition 
of  the  sentences,,  as  well  as  the  •  roots  of  many  primitive 
words,  still  remaining  \  essentially  the  same.  Such  is  the 
state  of  those  languages  which  are  held  to  belong  to  a  common 
dynasty  or  family, — to  the  Indo-European,  for  example,  or 
to  the  Semitic.  But  can  any  still  more  remote  coitformity  be 
discovered  between  these  or  other  stocks,  in  which  there  is  u 
total  dissimilarity  in  the  mechanism  of  the  language  ?  ^ven 
here  the  philologist  is  not  altogether  baffled ;  but  looks  for  a  re- 
semblance in  the  roots  of  the  primitive  words.  And  the  results 
of  recent  comparisons  would  seem  to  show,  that  some  such  comr 
munity  may  thus  be  traced  between  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  faimlies  themselves,  as  indicates  that  they  too  are  but 
branches  of  one  conunon  stock, — their  divei^ence  having  taken 
place  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  totally 
different  constructions  respectively  characteristic  of  these  familie3 
were  developed. 

In  like  manner  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  considers  himself  justi- 
fied in  concluding,  from  his  profound  study  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language,  that  it  presents  indications  of  a  strictly 
historical  connexion  with  both  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  groups ; 
and  that  it  must  have  consequently  been  of  Asiatic  origin,  —  its 
divei^ence  having  taken  place  at  a  period  when  as  yet  those 
two  groups  had  not  become  isolated  from  each  other.  The 
Egyptian  language  is  much  less  pliable  and  full-grown  than 
either  the  Semitic  or  Sanskrit ;  and  yet  it  admits  the  principle 
of  those  inflexions  and  radical  formations,  which  we  And  carried 
to  a  higher  development,  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  the 
other  of  those  great  families.  The  necessary  conclusion  from 
this  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that  Egypt  must  have  been  a  colony 
from  the  undivided  Asiatic  stock ;  and  that  its  language  points 
to  a  more  ancient  Asiatic  formation,  since  extinct  in  its  native 
country,— ^just  as  the  Icelandic  points  to  the  old  Norse  of 
Scandinavia.  This  stock  accordingly  must  be  regarded  as  the 
common  origin  of  both  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  dynasties  of 
languages.  Notwithstanding  the  strongly-marked  differences 
which  exist  between  them,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  certain 
degree  of  conformity,  not  merely,  as  just  stated,  in  their  roots, 
but  also  in  the  direction  of  their  development.  By  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  in  his  *  Universal  View  of  Languages,'  the 
two  families  are  treated  as  one  in  essential  character;  the 
Semitic,  however,  only  tending  towards  what  the  Japetic  per* 
fectly  accomplishes*     The  [system  of  inflexion  in  the  former  is 
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limited ;  while  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  terminations,  indicating  all  the  shades  of 
the  different  modes  of  existence  and  action ;  and  is,  therefore, 
eminently  the  language  of  a  progressive  people.  The  I^ptian 
language  was  a  form  of  speech  only  just  emerging  from  the 
monosyllabic  state  and  the  absolute  isolation  of  words ;  and  it 
expressed  very  clumsily  and  incompletely,  by  mere  agglomeri^ 
tion,  that  to  which  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  tongues  could  give 
much  more  distinct  utterance  by  the  system  of  inflexions.  The 
Egyptian  mind,  'mummified'  like  the  Chinese,  was  not  fitted 
to  carry  forwards  this  development;  and  the  original  lan- 
guage gave  way,  therefore,  before  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
elements. 

The  Turanian  or  Ugro-Tartarian  family  of  languages,  spoken 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  whose 
geographical  distribution  and  physical  characters  connect  them 
with  the  Mongolian  stock,  entirely  differ  in  their  mode  of  con- 
struction from  the  Japetic  and  Semitic ;  the  direction  of  their 
development  being  altogether  opposite.  The  foUowing  are 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Prichard,  as  some  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  their  grammatical  structure. 

*  1.  Nouns  are  nearly  or  wholly  incapable  of  inflexion.  They 
admit  of  no  variations  of  case,  number,  or  sex —  which  can  only  be 
expressed  by  appending  an  additional  word,  as  a  noun  of  multitude  or 
of  gender. 

*  2.  All  anxiliaries  to  composition,  such  as  are  prepositions  and 
other  particles,  and  the  possessive  and  even  relative  pronouns  of  other 
languages,  are  in  these  idioms  uniformly  suffixed,  or  placed  after  the 
words  of  which  they  modify  the  meaning. 

*  3.  In  many  of  these  languages  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony 
prevails  through  the  entire  vocabulary,  and  extends  to  the  gramma- 
tical system,  such  as  it  is.  According  to  it,  only  vowels  of  certain 
sets  can  occur  in  the  same  words  ;  and  this  extends  to  words  com- 
pounded with  particles  or  appended  syllables.'    (Report,  p.  245.) 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  complete  discordance,  we 
are  assured  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  that  there  are  too  many  '  posi- 
'  tive  and  material  vestiges  of  original  connexion '  between  the 
Turanian  and  the  Iranian  or  Indo-European  languages,  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  original  rela- 
tion between  them.  He  even  proposes  to  include  them  both 
under  the  general  designation  of  Japetic ;  more  particularly  as 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Persia  and  India  indicate  that 
the  two  branches,  the  Iranian  and  Turanian,  though  always  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  are  to  be  considered  but  as  diverging 
lines  from  one  conunon  centre.     The  Iranian  family  of  nations 
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Appears  to  have  been  agricultural  from  the  first;  whilst  the 
Turanian  has  remained  nomadic  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  indications  of  an  early  and  wide  extension  of  the 
Turanian  branch :  And  from  it  would  seem  to  have  originated  the 
whole  American  fkmily  of  nations.  The  similarity  in  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  skull  (especially  shown  in  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
northern  tribes),  together  with  obvious  geographical  consider- 
ations,  always  made  such  an  affinity  highly  probable;  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  analogy  between  the  peculiar 
grammatical  stnicture  common  to  the  American  languages  and 
that  of  the  Turanian  tongues  of  Asia.  *We  believe,'  says 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  *  that  the  curious  and,  at  the  first  appearance, 

*  startling  problem,  of  the  apparent  entire  diversity  of  the  lexico- 

*  graphic  part  of  these  American  languages,  by  the  side  of  that 

*  grammatical  affinity,  will  receive  a  satisfactory  solution  by  a 
^  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  application 
'of  the  principle  of  secondary  formation,  overgrowing,  some- 

*  times  luxuriantly,  the  ancient  stock  of  roots.' 

The  Malayo-Polynesian  languages,  clearly  shown  by  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  to  be  branches  of  the  Malayan  stock,  are,  through 
it,  connected  with  the  great  Turanian  family;  and  thus  the 
inference  deduced  from  the  gradual  modification  which  we  may 
trace,  through  the  people  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  from 
tile  Mongolian  type  to  the  Polynesian  varieties  of  complexion 
and  conformation  —  an  inference  which  is  in  obvious  accordance 
with  the  geographical  probability  that  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
Archipelago,  if  peopled  from  Asia  at  all,  received  its  first  human 
inhabitants  from  the  Malayan  peninsula  —  is  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  glottological  indications. 

Whether  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Pelagian  Negroes,  and 
by  other  races  which  seem  to  have  had  the  earliest  possession  of 
these  islands,  be  a  primitive  type  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay, 
which  afterwards  in  many  parts  superseded  it,  must  remain  un- 
certain until  more  complete  information  regarding  them  has 
been  supplied.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  the  Tamulian ;  which  seems  itself  to  be  a  detached 
oiFset  of  the  Turanian  stock,  still  preserved  in  the  Dekkan. 

Another  very  curious  *  outlier'  of  the  Turanian  stock  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain ;  which  are  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  still  distinguished  by  their 
very  peculiar  language.  Of  this  language,  now  termed  the 
Euskarian  or  Euskaldune,  the  relationship  is  much  closer  to  the 
Turanian  group  than  to  any  branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock. 
Now  the  Iberi  formerly  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
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not  only  throiigfa  Spain  and  the  sonih  of  Fi&nce,  but  also  inte 
Italy  and  Sksilj ;  and  it  aeems  probable  that  they  were  a  Tura- 
nian iBce»wh]di  had  occupied  the  aouth  of  Europe,  as  the  Ugrian 
part  of  liut  race  had  occupied  the  north,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  north-weatem  extension  of  the  Indo-European  races  from 
their  Asiatic  centre.  Many  circumstances  attest  that  when  that 
colonisation  took  place,  Europe  was  by  no  means  uninhabited ; 
and  it  seems  natural  that  the  original  Iberian  races,  gradually 

fiving  way  before  the  superior  intelligence  and  power  of  the 
ranian,  should  at  last  be  pent  up  in  a  remote  south-western 
comer  of  Europe ;  whilst  the  Ugrian  were  driven  towards  the 
opposite  comer,  henceforward  to  be  confined  to  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  region. 

However  probable  it  may  seem,  from  geographical  considera- 
tions, and  from  conformity  in  physical  characters,  that  the 
Chinese  and  other  pec^le  speaking  monosyllabic  and  inflexible 
languages,  are  descended  from  the  Turanian  stock,  no  very  de* 
cided  indications  of  relationship  have  yet  been  traced  between 
those  languages  and  any  others  of  the  great  dynasties  which 
have  been  enumerated.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Chinese 
philolc^,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  language  has  hitherto  been  too  much  studied  with  a  view 
merely  to  the  exigencies  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  such 
philological  investigation  as  it  has  received  has  been  from  men  \job 
exclusively  imbued  with  the  forms  and  categories  of  the  gram- 
mars of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  is  yet  known,  moreover, 
of  those  languages  in  which  traces  of  connexion  with  other 
Asiatic  forms  of  speech  may  be  expected  to  remain  imbedded^ 
especially  the  Burmese  and  the  Bhotiya  of  Thibet,  which  last 
would  appear,  from  the  researches  of  Abel  Bemusat,  to  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Mongolian.  ^  It  would  be  presump- 
^  tuous,'  says  Chevalier  Bunsen,  ^  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  such 
'  well-prepared  and  sifted  comparisons;  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
'  tion  in  saying  that  we  incline  to  believe  it  will  be  in  favour  of 
'  the  existence  of  a  primitive  connexion.  There  is  a  gap  be- 
^  tween  that  formation  and  all  others ;  and  that  gap  probably 
'  corresponds  to  that  caused  in  the  general  development  of  the 
^  human  race  by  great  destructive  floods,  which  separate  the 
*  history  of  our  race  from  its  primordial  origines.  In  this  sense, 
'  the  Chinese  may  be  called  the  great  monument  of  antediluvian 
'  speech.  Indeed,  the  first  emigration  from  the  cradle  of  man* 
'  land  is  said  in  Genesis  to  have  gone  eastward.'  (Report, 
p.  299.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  glottolc^ical  considerations  afibrd  a  strong 
presmnption  in  &vour  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Asia^y 
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Europe,  America,  and  PolyneBia,  from  one  common  stock ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  go  beyond  those  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychol(^cal  mdications  on  which. we  have  already  dwelt; 
the  only  conclusion  which  could  be  safely  drtLwn  &om  the  latter, 
being,  that  these  nations  all  possess  the  same  constant  characters, 
and  differ  only  in  those>wfaieh  can  be  shown  to  vary  from  genenir 
tion  to  generation,  —  so  that  they  may  kaive  all  had  a  common 
origin,  or,  that  their  original  stocks,  if  not  identical,  must  have 
still  been  analogous  in  ail  essential  particulars.  Now  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that,  where  glottolc^cal  evidence  is  the  weakest, 
anatomical  evidence  is  the  strongest,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  the 
hiatus  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Turanian  languages  is  very 
wide;  but  the  physical  conformity  is  so  strong  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  nations  of  High  Asia,  that  no  ethnologist  has 
ever  thought  of  assignmg  to  them  a  distinct  origm.  So  also 
the  nations  speaking  the  Semitic  and  Japetio  languages  bear 
such  a  near  physical  relationship  to  each  other,  that  they  have 
been  almost  invariably  arranged  together,  under  the  Caucasian 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Malayo-Polynesian  and 
the  American  nations,  whose  physical  characters  are  most  di- 
verse,  the  glottological  bond  of  grammatical  affinity  is  peculiarly 
close. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  to  consider  the  connexion  of  the 
proper  African  languages  with  the  foregoing :  And  here,  ftgtun, 
the  knowledge  derived  from  recent  inquiries  into  the  ancient 
Egyptian  seems  likely  to  supply  a  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  languages  peculiar  to  this  conti- 
nent. It  has  been  chiefly  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  various 
enlightened  missionaries,  who,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  a  way 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  African  nations, 
have  laboured  successfully  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  their 
forms  of  speech.  These  researches  have  entirely  destroyed  all 
previous  unfounded  notions  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  vast 
number  of  rude  and  poor  tongues  among  the  nations  of  Southern 
Africa.  Excluding  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  for  reasons  al- 
ready given,  it  appears  that  the  nations  peopling  nearly  all  that 
vast  region*  of  Africa  which  lies  south  of  the  Equator,  may  be, 
glottologically  considered,  as  forming  but  a  single  family ;  the 
Kafir  tongue  of  the  south  having  dose  relations  of  affinity  both 
with  the  Kongo  dialects,  which  it  joins  on  the  west ;  and  with  the 
GaUa  language,  which  stretches  down  to  meet  it  along  the  eastern 
coast.  Now  these  languages  are  stated  by  Chev.  Bunsen  to  retain 
vestiges  of  primitive  relationship  with  the  great  tripartite  stock 
whence  origmated  the  Japetic,  vSemitic,  and  Chamitic  (or  Egyp- 
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taan)  tongues;  but  they  eyince  a  mtich  higher  deyelopment  than 
the  last  dr  these^  and  tins  development  is  rather  in  the  Japetic  than 
in  the  Semitic  direction*  Whether  these  languages  have  passed 
through  the  form  which  has  remained  stationary  in  the  f^Tp- 
tian,  or  whether  they  were  derived  from  that  still  earlier  Asiatic 
formation  in  which  the  Egjrptian  itself  originated,  is  a  question 
on  which  Chev.  Bunsen  considers  that  no  definite  opinion  can  at 
present  be  formed ;  although  the  combined  progress  of  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  Egypt  and  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa 
will  probably  in  a  few  years  lead  to  a  decided  answer. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  woolly-haired  tribes  inhabiting  Cen- 
tral Negroland,  Senegambia,  and  Guinea,  too  little  is  yet  known 
to  justify  any  positive  assertion  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  a  common  stock.  The  comparative  researches  in- 
stituted by  Dr.  Latham,  however,  which  form  the  subject  of  a 
very  elaborate  Beport  accompanying  those  of  Dr.  Prichard  and 
Chev.  Bunsen,  all  tend  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  philolo- 
gical isolation  does  not  exist  among  the  African  tongues.  Cha- 
racters of  approximation  to  the  Semitic  group  are  indicated  by 
him  in  several  instances;  and  indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
the  Galla  language  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  branch  of  Se- 
mitic philology.  There  is,  then,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends,  no  glottological  reason  for  separating  the  nations 
of  Central  from  those  of  Southern  Africa.  And  as  we  find  the 
true  Negro  characters  among  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
there  is  every  probability,  on  physical  grounds,  of  their  common 
origin. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  general  conclusions  to  which 
we  are  conducted  by  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of  human 
language,  than  in  the  words  of  Chev.  Bunsen.  After  stating 
the  two  possible  hypotheses  —  first,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
number  of  beginnings,  out  of  which  different  tribes  have  sprung, 
and  with  them  dififerent  languages, — each  doing  originally  the 
same  work,  and  continuing  and  advancing  it  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  its  particular  task,  its  natural  powers,  and  its  liiBtorical 
destinies ;  and  second,  that  the  beginning  of  speech  was  made 
only  once,  in  the  beginning  of  human  time,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
mental  day,  by  one  favoured  race,  in  a  genial  place  of  the  earth, 
the  garden  of  Asia,  —  he  thus  continues : 

*  If  the  firet  supposition  be  true,  the  difierent  tribes  or  families 

*  of  languages,  however  analogous  they  may  be,  (as  being  the 
'  produce  of  the  same  human  mind  upon  the  same  outward 

*  world  by  the  same  organic  means,)  will  nevertheless  offer 

*  scarcely  any  affinity  to  each  other,  in  the  skill  displayed  in 

*  their  formation,  and  in  the  mode  of  it ;  but  their  veiy  r6ot8> 
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full  or  empty  ones,  and  all  their  words,  whether  monosyllabic 
or  polysyllabic,  must  needs  be  entirely  different.     There  may 
be  some  similar  expressions,  in  those  inarticulate  bursts  of  feel- 
ing not  reacted  on  by  the  mind,  which  grammarians  call  inter- 
jections.    There  ar)&  besides  some  graphic  imitations  of  exter- 
nal sounds,  called^  onomatopoetica,  words  the  formation  of 
which  indicates  the  relatively  greatest  passivity  of  the  mind. 
There  may  be,  besides^  some  casual  coincidences  in  real  words; 
but  the  law  of  combination  applied  to  the  elements  of  sound,  gives 
a  mathematical  proof  that,  with  all  allowances,  such  a  chance 
is  less  than  one  in  a  million  for  the  same  combination  of  sounds 
signifying  the  same  precise  object.    What  we  shall  have  to  say 
hereafter  about  the  affixing  of  words  to  objects,  will  show  thait 
this  chance  is  still  considerably  diminished,  if  the  very  strict 
and  positive  laws  are  considered  which  govern  the  application 
of  a  word  to  a  given  object.     But  the  ordinary  crude  method 
suffices  to  prove  that  if  there  are  entirely  different  beginnings 
of  speech,  as  philosophical  inquiry  is  allowed  to  assume,  and  as 
the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  assumed,  there  can  be 
none  but  stray  coincidences  between  words  of  a  different  ori^n. 
Now,  referring  to  what  we  have  abeady  stated  as  the  result  of 
the  most  accurate  linguistic  inquiries,  such  a  coincidence  does 
exist  between  three  great  famiUes,  spreading  from  the  north  of 
Europe  to  the  tropic  lands  of  Asia  and  Afirica.     It  there 
exists,  not  only  in  radical  words,  but  even  in  what  must  appear 
as  the  work  of  an  exclusively  peculiar  coinage,  the  formative 
words  and  inflexions  which  pervade  the  whole  structure  of  cer- 
tain families  of  languages,  and  are  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with 
every  sentence  pronounced  in  every  one  of  their  branches. 
All  the  nations  which,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days, 
have  been  the  leaders  of  civilisation  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa,  must  consequently  have  had  one  beginning.     This  is 
the  cUef  lesson  whidi  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptiaji  language 
teaches  us.'    (Report,  p.  294.) 
This  statement,  having  especial  reference  to  the  Semitic, 
Japetic,  and  Chametic  languages  only,  is,  of  course,  equally  true 
of  those  still  more  widely-diffiised  forms  of  speech  whidi  are 
referable  to  the  Turanian  stock,  that  stock  being  itself,  in 
Chev.  Bunsen's  estimation,  a  branch  of  the  Japetic.     And  thus, 
in  a  very  unexpected  manner,  we  find  that  Egyptological  re- 
searches have  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  doctnne  of  a 
common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of  the  globe;   and    to 
strengthen,  Sierefore,  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of 
mankind. 
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We  shall  now  briefly  inqmrey  in  tbe  last  place,  what  are  the 
principal  dif&culties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis,  and  what  the 
merit  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  usnatly  met. 

The  ground  usually  taken  by  those  who  uphold  the  doctrine' 
of  numerous  original  stocks,  is  the  Jbnty  of  tbe  characters  by 
which  the  several  races  of  men  are  .at  present  distinguished ; 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  aboays  separated 
by  the  same  differences.  We  have  already  met  this  argument, 
by  opposing  facts ;  but  we  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
results  to  which  it  must  necessarily  lead,  if  legitimately  carried 
out. 

When  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
African  and  tbe  American  continents,  and  throughout  the 
scattered  islands  of  Oceania,  there  are  numerous  tribes  of  people, 
differing  at  least  as  much  amon^  themselves  as  tl^  Ethiopian, 
American,  and  Malayan  -varieties  have  been  considered  to  differ 
firom  each  oliier,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  must  extend  our 
ideas  of  original  diversity  of  stock,  to  all  these  subordinate  divi- 
sions; and  that  eoery  race  which  differs  irom  the  rest  by 
any  well-marked  dniueters,  must  have  a  distinct  parentage 
assigned  to  it.  But  such  an  hypothesis  would  leave  utterly 
unaccountable  the  similarity  of  language,  tradition,  habits  of 
thought,  and  social  condition,  which  is  undoubtedly  found  to 
exist  between  nations  separated  from  one  another  by  track- 
less deserts  or  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean ;  and  the  more  rigor- 
ously it  is  applied,  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
sistencies which  it  involves.  Thus,  if,  without  regard  to- 
historical  or  philological  considerations,  we  assume  cranial  con- 
formation as  a  valid  ground  of  specific  distinction,  we  must 
assign  a  distinct  ancestry  to  the  Turki  of  Europe  and  to  those 
of  Central  Asia,  to  the  MaOTars  of  Hunficary  and  to  the 
Ugriansof  Asiatic  E^;  St  we ehould^g together  the 
Negroes  of  the  Ghiinea  coast  and  the  blacks  of  Papua,  and 
might  even  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  Tahitian  or  Marquesan 
islanders  from  the  European  division.  If  we  take  comjdexion^ 
again,  as  our  guide,  we  shall  be  led  into  yet  greater  absmrdities ; 
for  we  must  then  split  up  the  Jewish  people  into  half  a  score  of 
diverse  races :  between  the  ruddy  Saxon  and  the  black  Hindoo  we 
must  establish  a  dozen  of  distinct  grades ;  and  when  we  come 
to  the  A£dcan,  American,  and  Oceanic  nations,  we  must  assign 
a  new  Adam  and  Eve  to  almost  every  tribe.  We  may  be  told 
that  we  are  refining  too  much  —  that  original  diversity  should 
be  inferred  only  where  a  well-marked  distinction  exists  —  that  we 
should  be  guided,  therefore,  only  by  the  prominent  differences, 
and  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  subordinate  ones.    But  every 
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one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  classification,  whatever  may  be 
the  objects  of  his  attention,  knows  full  well  that  a  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere ;  and  that,  however  easy  may  be  the  separ- 
ation of  groups  when  their  respective  chsuracters  show  no  ten- 
dency to  mutual  approximation,  it  becomes  di£Scult,  if  not 
impossible,  when  a  complete  gradation  exists  between  them. 
Thus  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Hindoo  must  have  had  a 
different  origin  from  the  Saxon  or  Celt ;  but  to  which  family 
shall  we  assign  the  swarthy  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  or 
the  fair-skinned  dwellers  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  North- 
ern India  ?  The  red  Egyptians  and  the  jet-black  Negroes  are 
distinct  enoi^h  in  the  paintings  left  to  us  by  the  former ;  but 
without  going  far  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  eveiy  possible 
shade,  of  transition  will  be  found.  With  which  group  are  we  to 
arrange  these  intermediate  varieties  ? 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties 
which  are  involved  in  the .  hypothesis  of  numerous  origbal 
stocky,  marked  by  all  the  diversities  of  physical  character  which 
at  present  exist.  From  these  (and  we  might  multiply  them 
almost  without  limit)  there  seems  no  way  of  escape,  save  in  the 
doctrine  that  a  certain  capcLcityfor  variation  exists  in  the  human 
race,  as  in  the  races  of  domesticated  animals.  We  have  pur- 
posely abstuned  from  dwelling  on  the  analogical  argument, 
which  is  put  prominently  forward  by  Dr.  Prichard,  because,  we 
have  thought  it  more  satisfstctory  to  base  our.  inquiries  on  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  human  race  alone.  And  we  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  remark,  that — whether 
our  various  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  have  originated  from 
single  or  similar  stocks,  as  maintained  by  some,  or  aire  the  result 
of  the  intermixture  of  several  originally  distinct  species,  as  sup- 
posed by  others, — there  is  adequate  historical  evidence  that,  when 
left  to  themselves  and  introduced  into  new  conditions,  they  may 
undergo  changes,  even  within  the  course  of  .two  or  three  cen- 
turies, at  least  equal  in  degree  to  the  ^diversities  by  which  they 
were  previously  distinguished  from  each  other.  Ample  proof  to 
this  effect  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  characters 
of  the  races  of  animals  in'troduced  into  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  spread  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole 
continent,  with  those  of  their  domesticated  ancestors.  These 
present  a  striking  contrast,  not  merely  in  the  diaracter  of  their 
integuments,  but  in  the  configuration  of  their  skeletons,  and 
not  unfrequently,  also,  -  in  their  habits  and  instincts.  Wide 
as  are  the  physical  differences  between  the  cultivated  Eu- 
ropean and  the  barbarous  Negro  or  the  Australian  savage,  they 
are  not  greater  than  those  which  hav^  been  certainly  produced 
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by  the  agency  of  external  eonditioiis,  witbin  a  very  limited  time 
—  almost,  indeed,  under  our  ownobeervatioii — in  the  ox,  aheep, 
hog,  &c.  of  South  America. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that — although  a  certain  modifi- 
cation may  be  allowed  to  have  been  effected  in  the  characters  of 
minor  subdivisions  of  the  human  race  by  the  agency  of  external 
conditions,  yet — the  extreme  or  typical  forms,  of  whose  ex.-* 
istence  in  the  remotest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race  we 
have  adequate  evidence,  cannot  with  any  probability  be  sup- 
posed to  have  thus  originated,  and  must  be  referred  to  distinct 
parentage  at  the  beginning.  In  support  of  this  argument  it 
may  be  urged  that,  although  complexion  and  cranial  conformation 
within  a  certain  extent  are  altered  by  climatic  influence  and 
habits  of  life,  yet  that  such  influences  tend  merdy  to  change  one 
variety  into  another,  or  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  common  type ; 
and  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  new  varieties  could  spring  up 
in  our  race  under  any  such  agency.  This  is  a  purely  physiolo- 
gical argument,  to  be  discussed  upon  physiological  grounds;  and 
if  we  CMuiot  meet  it  by  positive  disproof,  we  tliink  that  we  can 
bring  a  strong  weight  of  analogical  evidence  to  bear  agiunst  it. 
For  it  is  a  well^K>wn  fact,  that  all  races  of  animab  which 
exhibit  a  capacity  of  modification  from  external  agencies,  present 
at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  variations  for  which  such  agencies 
will  not  account,  and  which  we  are  obliged,  in  our  ignorance,  to 
term  spontaneous.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  new  breeds  are 
every  now  and  then  originated  among  domesticated  animals. 
Individuals  are  frequently  bom  with  some  peculiarity  of  or- 
ganisation which  distinguishes  them  from  their  fellows:  and 
if  this  peculiarity  should  be  considered  in  any  way  advan- 
tageous, every  care  is  taken  to  render  it  permanent,  by 
selecting  those  among  the  offspring  of  this  peculiar  indivi- 
dual which  present  the  same  peculiarity,  and  causing  them 
to  breed  together.  In  this  manner  are  new  and  well-marked 
varieties  occasionally  produced,  even  in  our  own  day,  among 
domesticated  animals ;  although  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ten^ 
dency  had  well  nigh  exhausted  itself.  Now  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  human  race  possesses  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  variation.  How  else  are  we  to  account 
for  the  endless  diversity  of  form  and  feature  exhibited  by  the 
individuals  of  any  one  community,  subjected  for  ages  to  the 
same  climatic  and  social  influences?  Moreover,  we  may  ob- 
serve it  not  only  in  the  ordinary  diversities  which  are  every 
day  offering  themselves  to  our  notice,  but  in  extraordinary 
modifications  of  rarer  occurrence,  though  of  great  significance. 
Thus  infants  are  occasionally  born  with  six  fingers  on  each 
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hand  and  six  toes  on  each  foot ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  often 
found  to  descend  through  successive  generations*  In  case  those 
who  possess  it  were  to  be  -  exclusively  matched  together,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  permanent  six-fingered 
and  six-toed  race  of  men  would  be  produced ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  free  intermixture  with  the  surrounding  mass,  the 
six-fingered  race,  however  originated,  tends  to  merge  in  the 
prevailing  five-fingered  type. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  probable  condition  of 
the  human  population  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  we  shall 
at  once  see  how  much  it  would  favour  the  perpetuation  of  any 
such  spontaneous  variety;  for  its  scantiness  and  want  of  settled 
habits  would  tend  to  isolate  difierent  families,  or  very  small 
tribes,  from  each  other,  and  would  occasion  continual  intermai>- 
riages  even  among  very  near  relatives ;  so  that  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances would  do  that  which  is  now  often  accomplished  by 
intentional  interference,  in  the  multiplication  of  breeds  of 
animals.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  diversities  which  now 
occasionally  present  themselves  are  not  comparable  in  amount 
with  those  which  exist  between  the  tiost  widely  separated 
types  of  humanity,  it  may  be  fairly  replied,  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  this  tendency  to  spontaneous  variation  to  have 
a  limit ;  and  that  we  might  anticipate  that  its  most  remarkable 
manifestations  should  Imve  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did  in  all  analogous  instances  —  sucix  as  those  of  our 
domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants. 

But  lastly  it  has  been  argued  that,  admitting  the  possibiKty 
of  all  which  we  have  urged,  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  to 
bring  about  such  changes  as  those  requited  in  any  hypothesis 
of  the  single  origin  of  the  human  races,  is  far  greater  than  the 
received  chronology  admits ;  the  evidence  of  extreme  diversity 
of  races  being  at  least  coeval  with  the  earliest  records.  An 
objection  founded  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  chrono- 
logy comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who  refuse  their  assent 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  a 
single  pair;  and  in  the  present  state  of  critical  inquiry,  it 
scarcely  needs  a  serious  refutation*  For  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  intended  to 
give  us  an  exact  dironology,  than  that  it  was  designed  to  teach 
us  geology  or  astronomy.  All  writers  who  have  entered  upon 
the  investigation  of  primaeval  history,  have  felt  a  diflGiculty 
in  reconciling  the  proofs  of  the  early  existence  of  powerful 
empires  and  high  grades  of  civilisation,  with  the  ordinary  chro- 
nology founded  upon  the  Mosaic  records ;  whilst  the  fragmentary 
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cbaracter  of  tbeee  recotde^  depriving  tbem  of  all  clmm  to  be  re- 
garded even  as  aiibrdiiig  a  bcmtinuous  genealogy^  liaa'been  in- 
creaeiiigly  fek  and  aoknowledged  by  nnprejudioed  biUioal  eritios. 
The  wDcJe  tendeney  of  modem  geolo^oal  inquiry,  moreoTer,  10  to 
lengthen  the  period  whioh  has  elapeed  aiiice  the  commenoemmt 
of  the  recent  epoch ;  ao  that  withoat  ourying  the  origin  of  man 
one  step  farther  iMickin  geological  time,  we  ape.  quite  free,  to 
assign  any  moderate  number  of  thousands  of  yean  that  we 
may  think  necessary,  for  thd  diffusion  of  the  noce,  and  for  the 
origination  of  its  varieties.  Ethn<^ogy  is  in  no  state  at  present 
for  dogmatical  conclnsions :  And  so  far  are  we  from  presenting 
our  own  as  such,  that  we  sbould  be  glad  if  our  veaders  wotdd 
compare  what  we  have  said  upon-  ^  the  varieties  of  eompiexAon 
^in  the  human  race,'  with  the  opposite  views  put  fordi  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Etknohgical  JoumaL  The  subject  in  all 
its  branches  is  one  not  of  revelation  but  of  science :  And,  on 
this  and  similar  subjects,  our  most  aeidous  theologians  need 
not  be  afedd  of  being  found  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Henry 
More ;  who,  in  his  *  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabbala,'  lias  cited, 
with  f^probation,  the  judgment  of  Bodinua-^  that '  the  unskil- 
^  fill  insisting  of  our  divines  .upon  the  Uteral  eenee  of  Moaes 
^  has  bred  many  hundred  thousands  of  atheists.' 

It  might,  perhspps,  be  safer  in  the  pi«sent  state  of  the  inquiry, 
to  refrain  m>m  speeidatii^^as  to  the  primary  condition  oi  the 
race,  and  the  centre  of  its  Afiiieien;  and  Dftr.  Prichard  has 
cautiously  held  his  peace  on  this  topic  It  is  too  inteorestiBg  a 
question,  however,  to  pass  by  altogether;  a&d  we  mKy  state  our 
o^m  conclusion,  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  geographical, 
phystedogical,  and  glottological  considerations  involved  in  it,  that 
some  part  of  High  Asia  was  the  centre  from  wbioh  the  w<»rld 
was  peopled ;  and  that  the  race  still  inhabiting  that  re^on  most 
nearly  represents  the  originad  stock.  All  the  'Carly  migrations 
of  which  we  have  any  traditional  evidence  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  region  as  thmr  centre ;  and  its  connexions  with 
all  other  lands  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  region.  The 
Mongolian  type  of  conformation  seems  to  be  that  which  is  at 
the  same  time  most  susceptible  both  of  improvement  into  the 
highest  European  fonn,  and  of  d^radation  into  the  prognathous 
Papuan  or  Australian.  And  the  more  closely  and  extensively 
the  affinities  of  language  are  studied,  the  more  is  ii  found  tisat 
the  most  ancient  inliabitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe  com- 
municate with  the  nations  of  High  Asia,  or  with  some  of  their 
acknowledged  offsets. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  our  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  jrrichard;  who  has  *un- 
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queetionably  done  xDtnre  than  aajr  other  single  individual  to 
place  Etimolqgy  «q  a  eoientifio  baaia.  We  have  see^  bow 
x^sxxxj  departments  of  in^niry  must  be  proaeeuted^  and  this  not 
snperficiidly,  bntpiofoimdly)  to  warrant  *eyen  tibe  simplest  oon- 
elusion ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Pr.  X^richard 
has  acquitted  himself  in  each,— Trhether  jPhysical  Geography, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Psychok^,.  History,  or  Philology, — 
as  \i  it  alone  had  occupied  his  attentiQik  Kat  that  we 
would  claim  for  him  the  highest  place  .among  tbo  notaries 
of  any  oneof  these  sdeneea ;  but  we  axefiuse  that  he  may  nmk 
as  facSi,  friaceps  among  those  who  have  attempted  to  bring 
them  all  into«  mutual  rdation.  We  should  be  giving  a  very 
erroneous  view  of  hia  labours,  however,  if  we  represented  them 
us  merely  directed  to*  the  maintenance  of  the  position  he  lus 
taken  up  regarding  the  single  origin  of  the  race* .  In  his  laiger 
work  he  has  essayed  to  bring  together,  in.  a  condensed  fprm,  all 
the  most  important  information  that  can  be  OQllected  from  the 
various  sources  wie  have  >  indicated,  iUustmtive  of  the  present 
ccMiditidn' and' past 'liistory  of  thexacds  of  mankind;  aud  whilst 
deducing  from  &ese  materials  his  own  conclusions,  he  gives  bis 
readers  the  most  ample,  means  cS.  flormiing  a  judgment  rar  them- 
selves,— the  whole  evidenoe  on  each  point  being  candidly  stated 
without  disguise  or  suppression. '  Althougjh  composed  iq  the 
intervals  of  laborious  professional  accupotion,  this  work  mig}it 
be  weU  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a  life  uninter- 
ruptedly devoted  to  the  investigation.  Oriff^ating  nearly  forty 
years  since  in  an  Academical  tbems,  it  has  become  the  standard 
of  ethnological  seienee;  and  will  remain  so^  we  feel  assured,  so 
Ibi^  asthe  life  of  its  aocompliahed  author  shall  be  spared  to 
ttigraft  upon  it  the  results  of  the  inquiries  now  so  extensively 
and  vigonmsly  pvoaeciited.: 

Of  the  smaller  work  it  will  be  enough  to  say.  that  it  affords 
a  more  concise  and  popular  view  of  the  subject,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  might  be  detened  from  entering  upon  it  by  the  bulk 
and  profundi^  of  the  <  Physical  History ; '  those  departments, 
howerer,  being  dwelt  upon  in  most  detsol,  which  most  support 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Baeei^  We  diaU  be  happy  if, 
by  making  Dr«  Frichard's  writing  better  known  among  our 
countxymen^  we  contribute  towards  their  obtaining  that  place 
in  our  scientific  literature,  which  they  have  long  held  in  the 
estimation  of  the  leMmed  of  Germany.     . 
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HPhere  are  men^  who  hntve  infamy  thrust  upon  them  with  s» 
-^   little  justice  as  others  have  greatness ;  whose  names  are  tra- 
duced during  their  lives  by  the  wantonness  of  scnndal^  whose 
memory  is  blackened  after  thdir  death  by  the  carelessness  of 
tradition,  and  whose  characters^  after  many  years^  receive  a  tardy 
vindication,  rather  from  the  casual  inquiries  of  a  few  dbinterest^ 
annalists,  than  from  any  means  or  measures  of  their  own.  Indeedf 
the  colouring  of  contemporary  reputations  is  in  most  cases  an 
accident,  which  depends  upon  other  and  minute  accidents ;  such 
as  the  malignity  of  a  man's  enemies,  or  the  influence  of  fais^ 
friends ;  his  opportunities  of  conciliating  the  one  or  attaching 
ike  other;  or  even  upon  his  manner, his  health,  and  his  personal: 
appearance.     How  little,  till  the  appearance  of  some  late  bio-^ 
graphics,  were  Pitt,  Eldon,  Sidmouth,  and  even  Fox,  redly 
known  and  appreciated,  by  a  fraction  of  that  vast  crowd  in 
whose  mouths  their  names  were  as  household  words  I    Who  of  * 
the  mob  of  politicians  in  our  day  knew  ought  of  Pitt,  aave  from 
the  traditions  of  the  hustings  and  the  platform,  or  of  Addington, 
except  from  the  unhappy  recollections  of-  Peterloo?     Who 
dreamed  of  the  social  hours  and  the  yearning  tendemess-of  the 
broken-hearted  minister,  whose  death  was  the  greatest  tiophy-' 
won  by  the  conqueror  of  Ansterlitz  ?  Who  imagined  the  genial 
sympathies  of  the  lawyer  who  had  prosecuted  the  Republicaas 
in  the  last,  or  of  the  secretary  who  hdd  suppressed  the  Luddites . 
in  this,  century?    And  who,  thiat  knew  only  from  printed  books 
and  current  scandal,  the  men  and  politics  of  the  eariy  Georgian 
sera,  could  have  conceived  the  genuine  patriotism  of  Sit  R. 
Walpole,  and  the  intellectual  vigour,  profound  sagacity,  and 
various  accomplishments  of  Lord  Hervey  ? 

The  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  bear& 
strong  witness  to  the  worthlessness  of  popular  notions  and  con- 
temporary report.  John,  Lord  Hervey,  whom  all  the  world 
must  now  recognise  as  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  and  best 
(prase)  writers  of  his  age,  was  the  Lord  Fanny  and  the  Sporus 
of  Pope.  And  it  is  by  the  verses  of  Pope  and  the  prose  of 
Pulteney  that  Hervey  has  hitherto  been  known  to  posterity. 
His  personal  appearance,  not  less  than  his  moral  character,  has 
been  taken  on  credit,  by  a  world  which  was  content  to  receive 
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its  impression  of  him  from  political  animosity  and  private  hatred. 
Pulteney  hated  Hervey  for  being  the  friend  of  Walpole ;  and 
Pope  bated  him  for  being  the  friend  of  Lady  M,  Wortley. 
Pope's  immortal  libel  was  but  the  c<;>ncentration  of  that  spite 
u*itfa  which  Pulteney  had  seasoned  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  a  few 
years  before.  Pulteney's  virulence  exposed  him  to  a  duel,  in 
which  Hervey  nearly  lost  his  life.  Pope  provoked  a  reply,  which 
£naUy  consigned  its  author  to  immortality.  Hervey's  mus9 
was  as  unfortunate  as  his  rapier. 
Sueh  lines  as  these 

*  So  much  for  Pope  —  nor  this  I  would  have  said, 
Had  not  the  spider  first  his  venom  shed ; 
For,  the^«^  ^one  I  ne'er  unjustly  cast, 
But  who  can  blame  the  hand  that  throws  the  last? 
And  if  one  common  foe  the  wretch  has  made 
Of  all  mankind — his  folly  on  his  head! ' 

were  but  a  sorry  revenge  on  the  *  imitator  of 'Horace.'  Unfor- 
tunately, the  stone  he  threw  was  not  the  last.  More  than  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  appeared;  and  in 
it  that  undying  caricature  of  Hervey,  under  the  classical  mask 
of  Sporua. 

If  Pope  now  wrote  hun  down,  addressing  the  public,  he  had 
before  written  of  him  to  Swift  in  termts  which  expressed  any- 
thing but  contempt  for  his  talents.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean> 
he  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  wits  about  the  court. 

But  Pope,  if  he  was  irritated  at  a  lord's  wit  and  a  courtier's 
sarcasm,  might  have  felt  pity  for  the  feeble  frame  and  frail 
health  of  his  victim.  The  '  poor  little  poet '  whose  diet  was 
regulated  by  Mr. Berkeley,  and  whose  ^ crazy  deformed  body' 
was  tended  by  Lady  Oxford,  might  have  recollected  that  other 
infirmities  than  those  which  he  hinted  but  dared  not  impute, 
may  make  a  man  like  some  *  amphibious  thing,  now  trip  a  lady 
*  and  now  strut  a  lord.'  He  who  had  known  Swift  in  his  sourest^ 
and  Gray  in  his  meanest  moods — who  had  heard  the  one  rage 
aad  the  other  wail  about  deferred  favours  and  thankless  services 
— might,  at  the  court  of  George  II.,  among  the  parasites  of 
Lady  Suffolk  or  the  toadies  of  Lady  Sundon,  have  found  many 
a  darker  instance  of  treacherous  parts  and  crawling  pride,  than 
Hervey.  He  was,  however,  determined  to  see  nothing  but  a 
mortal  foe,  and  to  inflict  nothing  short  of  a  mortal  wound.  So, 
be  wrote  a  satire  which  is  the  bitterest  in  the  language;  and 
which  would  have  crucified  Hervey's  name  to  all  posterity — but 
for  the  recent  appearance  of  these  and  other  contemporary 
memoirs. 

John,  Lord  Hervey,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
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Bristol ;  of  a  famity  whose  strong  pecuBarities  tnad^  Lady  M^ 
Worfley  divide  mankind  into  *men,tronieii,  and  Herveysj" '  Aa 
elder  brother,  tJarr,  whom  H.  Walpole  deseribte  a^  *  wiperior  t<> 
*  his  more  celebrated  brother,*  died  early:  And  the  heir  ^pparoriti 
to  a  ne w  Whig  title  was  sent  in  17 16  to  Haxnyrtsi^  to  |Kiy  hia  <)our(r 
to  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  had  been  confem^  The  reeeptioa 
which  he  met  with  gratified  his  Hanoveriaii  ikther,  and  promised 
H  career  of  court  iavotir  and  promotion.  He  wnyte  home  % 
coloured  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  king'a '  gravidsonv  PriBoep 
Frederick;  became  one  of  the  lotds  of  Prinee  Oeorge'is  bed-* 
chamber;  made  male  .friendships  in  the  circle  itf  ins  Toyal  high** 
ness's  court,  which  afterwards  turned  into  &f!rong  antipatbsesy 
and  one  female  acquaintance,  which  he  afterwords  cemented  by 
marriage:  Miss  Lepell  liad  the  equivocal  honoWf  ctf  being  loveij 
by  the  Prince;  which  was  compensated  for  W  th^  universal 
admiration  of  all  the  Wits  of  "rtie  day.  Chesterfiidd  and  Horace 
Walpole  spoke  and  wrote  of  her  hi  wiptures.  »  Pope,  tllough  faa 
abused  her  husband,  idolised  her.  Voltaire^  addressed  an  E^Dgfish 
ode  to  her.  But  she  achiisved  a  still  greater  trimnph  than  th<q^ 
admiration  of  wits  and  the  celebration  of  poets.  All  thewotbeii 
of  the  court  esteemed  her.  Nor  does  this  homage  of  a  jealous 
rivalry  seem  to  ULv^  been'  leiss  a  tribute  ta  her  gOod-<nsrt;tti«e  an^ 
beauty,  than  to  her  good  1$^nse:  To  this  da^  she  figures  aa  tho 
wittiest  and  most  intelligent  bf  Lady  Saffolk^  fimi4le  corre<« 
spondents.  Nor  should  it  bei  forgottem  to  her  prabe,  thai  m  an 
age  when  fine  ladies  wrote  caMessIy  and  apelt*  like  house«mid6> 
MLra  LepeR  observed  iA(e  rules  of  grammar  and  orthogvaphy* 
A  woman  of  this  sort  was  ixot  likely  t6  ftiatry  a  fooL  Th^'  wits 
of  the  day  were  too  engross^  by  her  beauty  to  thmk  of  .he^ 
intellect ;  and  the  most  modest  couplet  whi(^  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  parody  of  *  Molly  Mogg*  by  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney^ 
is  a  compmnent  to  thdse  charms  for  whidieach  ^  the  beltKoded 
couple  would  least  bare  to  be  remembered  •  — .        • 

'  JFor  Venus  hiui  nQvqr  seen  bedded 
So  perfect  a  beau  and  a  belle, 
As  when  Harvey  the  handsome  was  wedded 

To  the  heavmd  Molh/  LepelV 

.•     •        •       ' 

In  March,  1725,  Hervey  was  elected  member  for  the  family 
borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  attached  himself  to  Wal- 
pole; and  appears  to  have  early  received  some  kindness  from  the 
minister,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  doser  connexion^.  (Seo 
Letter,  p.  42.  vol.  i)  But  Wajpole's  favours  were  distributed 
oftener  by  caprice  than  by  judgment,  and  more  frequently  hy 
jealousy  than  by  ekher.  The  character  that  many  of  faia  coatesa- 
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p^NTariea  ^ve  of  hixu^.  these  Memoirs  coiifirm:  be  could  aot  beiur 
tli^  diviaioQ  oi  power*  He  prefeired  colleagues  like  Sir  W* 
YoQge  ,wA  the  Doke  of  JSfewc^tle^  to  pea  Uke  Pulteuey  or 
Hflnringtooy.or  Towashend.  or  Ghes^^erfield*  In  Hervey's  case^ 
ve  can  hardly  suppose  that  .Walpde  dreaded  as  a  riyal  in  par-» 
Uament,  the.  i^ervous^  though  accomplisbed^  valetudinarian  whom 
ke  admitted  to  bis  intimacy*  It  is  more  probable  that  he^  thought 
little  of  the  services  of  the  speaker  and  the  partisan,  till  he 
diaooT^red  the  influence  of  the  courtien.  !When  Heryey  had 
become  the  familiar  of  the  Q^eex^  it  became  eaually  the  interest 
of  the  minister  to  retain  liin^  as  a  frienid,  and  not  to  .promote 
him  as  fS  politician*  At  a,  later  period  in  Heryev^s  life^  lye  shall 
find  Walpole  excuping  himself  to  tlia  wounded  vanity  of  the 
fiaDtisaUi  by  a.  compliment,  not  unmerited,  to  the  power  of  the 
tagadous  Yice^Chamberlain.  i    . . 

•  In  1738  Hcprvey  motved  the  address  on  the  meeting  of  George 
tfae.Seeoad's  first  parliaments^  and  in  the  following  year  attached 
himself  to  Frederick,  Prince  o£  Wfdes,  who  \aA  just  been  im- 
ported frottk-Georipany.  But  the  oonnexion  was  not  lasting,  and 
perhaps  liad  'never  been  hearty*  It  was  impossible  for  any 
courtu^r.  of  ^that  day  to.  serve  both  the  master  at  Leicester  House 
tod  the  oacMidteF  at  St.  James'a. .  lime  and  the  miemoirs  of  conr 
temporaries. have  dispelled  the  ill^ision  whieh.  faction  .once  threyr 
over  the;na2ne  of  Pri^ioe  Fredericks.  He  is  now  ijio  longer  knawn 
through  the  vomes  of  pa^jciotic  poets  or  apgry  .pamphleteers* 
Stripped  of  the;  nieretricipua  trappings  in  whu^a  the  natteiy  of 
hia  parasites  o|r  the  haters  of  Walpole  had  decked  him,  he  .stands 
outas  a  worthless  son,  a  iaithless  &ien4,  iMid  a  selfish  man*  We 
miiy  imake  many  abatements  from  the  exag^rations  of  malice 
tad  the  inveetivee  of  hoatilityt  But,  after  aS,  little  can  be  said 
in  fayout  of  a.  man  who  was  denounced  by  his  own  mother, 
detested  by  his  fatheor,,  and  derided  by  every  woman  of  spirit 
and  beauty  about  the  courts  The  Queen  hated  her  son :  Her- 
vey  could  hardly,  then,  remain  his  friend,  fiut  to  the  estrange* 
ment  which  was  enjoined  by  devotedness,  was  added  the  hatred 
which  sprang  from  jealousy.  The  Prince  and  Lord  Hervey 
both  sought,  and,  if  Horace  Walpole  is  to  be  believed,  both  en« 
joyed,  the  favours  of  Miss  Vane.  According  to  the  last  authority, 
both  had  a  suceessful  rival  in  Jjord  Harrington.  Hervey  yf9&  a 
gallant 'man  in  an  age  of  gallantry*  He  perhaps  neither  ex« 
pected  nor  pmed  fidelity  in  a  mistress.  But  it  was  one  thing 
tafind  his  mistress  un^thful.to  him,  and. another  to  find  her 
kind  to  the  Prince*  It  was  one  thing,  to  have  a  rival,  another  to 
have  as  a  rival  the  man  who  had  ^nicked'  Bubb  Dodington  out  cf 
&00(ML  Hervey  .resented  a  rivalry  so  offensive  to  his  seU-love,  and 
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exchanged  the  proq)ect8  of  the  Heir  Apparent'^  for  the  realilies 
of  the  King's  service.  After  a  slight  haeitation*  between  Ptil-* 
teney  and  Walpole,  he  embraced  the  xninisteiial  side;  and  in 
1730  was  made  Vice-Chamberhun  to  the  King.  In  this  sub<^- 
dinate  situation  he  continued  during  the  Temaindeir  of  the 
Queen's  life — grumbling  occasionally  at  the  slight  put  upon  him 
by  the  minister,  who  gave  him  nothing  but  a.  peerage  < — but  in 
fact  exercising  a  power  of  more  real  service  to  WalpoIe>  than 
that  of  a  dozen  parliamentary  orators,  aad  of  mote  cOi&pIaeeiiiQy 
to  himself  than  any  more  ostentatious  elevation  could  have 
aiforded.  He  waa  admitted  to  an  intimacy .  with  the  Queen 
which  would  have  passed  for  love — aa  indeed  it  did  with  some 
— had  not  her  yeaiB  no  less  than  his  passion  for  the  Princeos 
Caroline,  precluded  such  a  aaspicion*  So  he  continued  through 
life  the  friend  of  the  mother  and  the  lover  of  the  daughter;  the 
confidant  of  the  minister  and  the  courtier  of  the  King.  He 
possessed  the  wonderful  faculty  of  obtaining  royal  oonfidence 
without  inspiring  popular  envy ;  of  giving  advice  without  aeemr 
ing  to  dictate ;  and  of  reconciling,  strong  tempers  and  stubbonoi 
wUls  to  moderate  or  unpleasant  counsdb.  He  often  prepared 
the  Queen  to  receive  suggestions  from  Walpole,  which  her  pride 
would  otherwise  have  contemned,  oo:  her  prejudices  liave  rejected^ 
He  as  frequently  induced  Walpole  to  modify  the  asperity  of  dis- 
agreeable advice,  and  the  hardness  of  a  frank  decision.  He 
thus  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  Otrdeorly  government 
of  the  kingdom  at  a  most  critical  time.  For  Walpole  had  the 
ear  of  the  Queen ;  the  Queen  governed  the  King ;  and  Walpole 
maintained  his  favour  with  the  former  through  Hervey's  inter** 
ference,  and  his  influence  with  the  latter  through  Hervey's  dia* 
eretion.  In  the  Memoirs  will  be  found  many  inatances  of:  a 
friendly  sagacity  by  which  the  courtier  blunted  the  edge  of  royal 
resentment  or  smoothed  the  ruggedneas  of  ministerial  advic&i 
Nor  will  the  utility  of  his  services  be  depreciated  by  the  recols* 
lection  that  his  advice  was  generally  given  for  the  interests  of 
the  nation  or  the  crown,  and  his  influence  was  never  made  sub- 
servient to  his  own. 

This  life  of  irresponsible  power  and  disinterested  influenoo 
was  commensurate  with  that  of  the  Queen ;  when  she  died,  in. 
1737,  Hervey's  occupation  was  gone.  His  *  Memoirs 'do  not 
extend  beyond  this  point,  though  his  political  activity  survived 
it  He  asked  for  oflice.  Walpole  put  him  ofL  He  asked 
again.  Walpole  endeavoured  to  bring  him  into  the  Cabinet. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  resLsted,  and  resisted  successfully.  At 
last,  in  1740,  Lord  Gtxlolphin  was  made  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  and  Hervey  succeeded  him  pa  Privy  SeaL  This  was  neac 
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the  dose  of  Walpolrfs  official  reign :  And  Hervey  did  not  retain 
office  after  his  leer's  fall.  He  went  at  once  into  opposition;  in 
which  he  was  more  vehement  and  active  than  he  had  been  while  in 
power.  One  of  hift  first  displays  was  a  defence  of  the  ex-premier 
against  the  assault  of  the  famous  Iridemnity^Bill,  and  drew  from 
Lord  Chesterfield  a  sneer  at  *  the  imagination  of  a  person  long 

*  used  to  celebrate  the  wisdom  and  the  integrity  of  ministerd.* 
But  he  was  not  always  so  consietent  He  opposed  the  Hano- 
veriaa  Subsidies,  which  it  had  so  long  been  part  of  his  business 
to  support ;  and  he  opposed  the  new  Gin  Act,  although  Wal- 
pole  had  years  before  predicted  the  necessity  of  its  imposition. 
But  in  those  days  consistency  was  hardly  expected  by  the 
people,  and  seldom  practised  by  statesmen.  Pulteney  destroyed  in 
a  few  months  of  ministerial,  the  hopes  which  were  founded  on 
twenty  years  of  parliimientary,  life.  Lord  Carteret  played  fast 
and  loose  with  every  man,  whose  interest  seemed  likely  to  serve 
bis  ambition ;  poor  Lord  Wilmington  was  by  turns  a  tool  and  a 
competitor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  more  1;han  thirty  years 
intrigued  with  all  parties,  and  betrayed  all  men.  Chatham 
adds  his  illustrious  name  to  crown  the  examples  ;of  tergiversa-* 
tion  and  instability,  the  ultimate  infamy  of  which  is  measured 
by  the  meanness  of  Bubb  Dodington.  The  only  man  with  a  fixed 
and  determinate  purpose  appears  to  have  been  Walpole  himself; 
and  Hervey's  partial  inconsistencies  are  redeemed  by  the  fidelity 
with  which— despite  Horace  Walpole's  sneers — he  adhered  to 
the  man  whom  others  hastened  to  betray.  But  Hervey  was 
not  destined  to  figure  much  longer  on  the  stage  of  politics, 
Horace  Walpole  s^tys,  that  *  Disappointment,  rage,  and  a  dis- 

*  tempered  constitution'  carried  him  off.  The  effects  of  the 
^distempered  constitution'  we  can  believe  in.  Hervey  had 
always  been  a  weak  and  sickly  man.  He  had  lived  on  asses' 
milk  and  vegetaUes.  His  bad  health  and  delicate  aspect  had 
sharpened  the  shafts  of  satire  that  had  been  directed  agaiast 
him  for  yeara  But  what  was  the  disappointment,  or  what  the 
rage  that  could  now  be  so  fatal,  is  past  conjecture.  Hervey  had 
made  his  election  sixteen  years  before,  between  Pulteney  and 
Walpole.  He  had  identified  himself  with  Walpole  when  he  was 
powerful ;  he  defended  him  zealously  when  he  was  out  of  power. 
Why  should  he  have  been  disi^pointed  at  being  passed  over  by 
ihe  man  with  whom  he  had  broken,  and  whose  rival  he  had 
oourted  ?  The  more  natural  solution  is,  that  Hervey  died  be- 
cause he  was  infirm;  rather  than  because  he  was  angry  or 
^sgusted.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lady  Marv  Wortley, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  indicates  the  consciousness,  aa 
well  as  the  oauseof  th0  end  that  was  approaching. 
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'  '  The  last  stages  df  an  iiffinii  life  are  fflthy  roods ;  and  like  all  otlksr 
roads  I  find  the  farther  one  goes  froaa  tbeicapital  tbe  more  tedions  the 
naiei  gtcnr^  aad  the  laoiB  voogbaad  disagreeahlQ  the  way.  I  know  of 
no  tvnipikefl  to  manl  tbevi*  -Afedkinepceteiidft  to  be  such,  bui 
dootors  who  have  the*  maaagement  o£  it,  like  the  oommissionerd  for. 
most  other  tumpikefl^  seldom  execute  wl^t  they  undertake :  thejonly' 
put  the  toll  of  the  poor  cheated  passenger  in  their  pockets,  and  leave^ 
every  jolt  at  least  as  bad  as  they  found  it,  if  not  worse.  "  May  alf 
^^your  y^eLjB  (as  Solomon  says  of  wisdom)  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
''  all  your  paths  peace !  "^  and  when  your  dissolution  must  come»  may  it^ 
be  like  that  of  your  lucky  woricmah.    A^ett !  *• 

'  On  ^e  8th  6f  ^e  fbUo^rfsg  August  he  was,  no  mw^  H^ 
left  ft  fiMher  and  n'trlfe  to  Imnei^l  t&  lose;  Bat  he  flleo  Irft  mar 
d^ar  a  Mend  as  either^  hx  the  cMrt  where  he  had  serred.  Liadyr 
Hervey's  spriffhtly  manners  and  eheerfol' temper*  ntight  mtia 
escape  from  the  iii^reseioti  made  by  a  husband'i  d^otb:  But 
what  could  oompentote'the'pilndess  Oarolme  ibr  the  leseoffone^ 
who  had  been  h^  own'l()ver>  and  lier  mother^  fiiend  ?•  Homea 
Walpole  saydtbhe  Was  *  overwhelmed*  by  the  calamity.  We 
can  believe  it.  She  Mirvived  Hervey  fbiirteen  yeanb ;  bat  the 
rest  of  her  life  was  ^sedin  peribot  retirement  '    '     - 

'  Lord' Herve/i^  Memoir^  begm  with  the  aocesaion  of  Geovge  IL; 
a  time  when  JacobitiBm  had  become^  tiM>n^h  Hot  wholly  powers 
less,  yet  nnpopulai* ;  and  when  *  people  8(>  mr  comprehended  and 
^  gave  into  the  doctrine  of  'a  king  being  made  for  ^he  peopiev 
<  and  not  the  pebplb  for  the  king,  that  in  all  their  steps  it  was 
'  the  interest  of  th^'  nation,  or  the '  ibtereet  of  particuter  actom^ 
^  that  was  considered  •^— and  nearer  the  separate  iatereat  of' one  or 
^  the  t>ther  king.*  In  fact,  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
leaders  of  the  political  parties,  b()th  in  this  and  the  preoedinr 
reign,  is  one  of^tbemoet  ctiridn«  illffstratlena  both  of  ^e  English 
character  and  the  Engliflh'constitotion.  An  illciMirioaa  Frendi 
ph3o(toi|)her  aiid  ea^minister  haa-said,  that  he  never  fhlly  undef^r 
atood  either  the  one  or  the  other,  nntil  he  had  stu<fieid  the  faiitorf 
df  these  two  reigns.  Two  kings^  fbre^ers  by  birth,  and  stitt 
more  so  by  tiiste,  habit,  and  education,  one  of  whom  nerrer  mas- 
teted  tfie  elements,  white  the  other  never  acquired  any  command 
of  the  En^Hbh  language,  and  both  of  whom  r^ardied  the  Englirii 
Conatitntion  with  ens^ndon,  if  not  detestation,^^ bred  upia 
camps-^fond  of  militatypomp  and  military  eHtcnprise — alwc^s 
kokmg  back  to  the  country  of  their  Urth  with  fond  regret,  and 
tolerating  that  of  their  adoption  with  an  ungracious  endnramce,- 
— neither  of  them  endowed  with  popular  arts,  nor  imbued  with 
jj^pukr  sympathies,  ^-«  yet  reigning,  despite  these  drawbacka 
and  deficiencies,  for  fifty  years  over  a  free  and  a  jealoua 
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iwdoQi  audi  oveQ  in.  tunes  of  political  distraction  and  oiyil 
daoigeiV'ConsoUdaiing  S'pow^irM  pairty  axnong  that  people^  find* 
iBg  imthfiil-eervaats  inilieirminist^lRv  and^brnding  men  of  great 
iiittelltgence,  property,  ambitiony  sltid  p«trioti»ni/by  the  strongcslr 
^6  of  personal  detotion, — this  is  a  spectacle  lirhieh  the  anclak 
of  England  alone  can  preseiit,  and' which  eten  England  may 
never  present  again.  None  but  a  people  bent  oil  th6  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  aud  sensible  enpugh  to  distinguish  its  real  fruits 
from  its  speoDlatlve  ppfectaon^  .would  have  so  put  up  with  a  race 
of  princes  alien  in  birth,  loanner^  and  habits  ^  and  none  but  a* 
i?ace  of  statesmen,  spacious  enough  to  discern  the  nature  of 
ihfe  criuA^  andrhonest  enoogb;^  gE^ppl^  with  its  neal  danger, 
would  have  m^^d  90  ma$j  differences,  and  resisted  ao  many 
tehiptations,!  foe  the  sake  of  settling  a  dynasty,  which  preserved' 
oand^  aiid  liberty  at  tlie  same  time. 

^  i 'With  *  all  >thie^- we  must  admit  th^t  the  age  of  the  two  first' 
Qeorges^i^as  very  oovrupt.  But  we  must,  not  test  its  cor- 
tuptidb  by;oiii^mOderBb  standard  of  purity.  The  contempo- 
Htries  of  ;WalpoIe.were  i^nal,-^they  loved  pbce,  they  loved 
potwer,  and  they  loved<  money*  :  Tbey  trimmed  and  they  turned, 
they  voted  and  unroted-  agftixW'  But  their  triromingi  and 
tulrninga  f«^6l?e  in  a^  nansow'  eiroleb  Compared  with  the  pro- 
fiigaoy  of  Sunderlatf d's  stud  M«rlbop^9ghV  time,  their  venality 
dwindlte  dowiib  intp-*  a  servile-  greed  for  ministerial  ^  vails^ 
mrid  p^fuisited.  If  they  betrayed,  their  constituenta,  they  did 
net  betvay^th^ 'C<Auiti(y  or  the  Kiiig-  If  they  &]sified  in 
parliament  the' prt^snone  theyjiad  m^c  on  the  hustings,  no 
gveat  iiMereets  were  en^angdred  by-  liiejr  ter^versation.  They 
did  not  pvciteixd  t6 .  support  on^  king  while  they  corresponded 
^ith  the  ptfaer.i .  They  cUd  npt  tjijc^.  s^,^aijes,  from  Giso^,  while 
they  c^ceivied  biib(ea:£rwi  §tt  Qm^^aiA'^  '  Su^n  opposition  aa 
there  was.  tot4j)J9;  dy^a^tywasi  like  Stdppea^s,. open  and  direct. 
Bat  this  was  now  raife  and  weak.  iTceaison  was  at  a  idiscount  in 
£Bglaad«' «  The:  oppositioa*  waa  generally  against  the  perison  and 
the  plans  of  th^'ministeri  not  against^  the  Hanover  succession* 
The  general  good  sense  of  tfaie  country  was  enlisted  in  support 
of  the  existing  state  of  things^  and. in  resistance  to  any  organic 
ohange«  As  Walptde  said  in  reply  to,  a  motbn  for  reducii^  th^ 
forces  in  1738,  'No  man  of  opmmpn  prudence  will  now  openly 
'  profess  himself  a  Jacobite.'  Oppoaiti<m  was  confined  to  votes 
and  declamations  against  'Hano^ferian  troops,'/ Oerman  sul>- 
^  sidies,'  and  the  terrible  Excise  Bill  On  all  these  occasions 
Acre  was  some  fiiotion  and  some  direct  venality;  but  there 
was  also  much  honesty  and  public  spirit  The  motives  of  Pul- 
teney  may  have  been  mean  or  personal;  but  the  fact  that  the 
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opposition  to  a  Whig  ministry  was  conducted  by  a  Whig  states- 
man,  speaks  sufficiently  for  the  feeling  by  which  the  cause  of 
the  crown  was  defended,  however  it  may  confirm  our  contempt 
of  the  public  morality  that  prevailed. 

Lord  Waldegrave  gives  this  summary  of  the  state  of  partien 
towards  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign*  If  we  compare 
it  with  Lord  Hervey's,  we  find  that  the  same  description  will 
hold  good  for  more  than  the  first  half  of  the  last  century^  u  e., 
till  the  shock  given  to  parties  by  the  irruption  of  Pitt  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Bute* 

*  When  the  Hanover  succession  took  plnce,'  says  Waldegrave, 

*  the  Whigs  became  the  possessors  of  all  the  great  offices^  and 

*  all  other  lucrative  employments ;  since  which  time,  instead  of 
'  quarrelling  with  the  prerogative,  they  have  been  the  champions 

*  of  every  administration.    However,  they  have  not  always  been 

*  united  in  one  body,  under  one  general,  like  a  regular  and  well* 
'  disciplined  army ;  but  jnay  be  more  aptly  compared  to  an 
'  alliance  of  different  clans,  fighting  in  the  same  cause,  professing 
^  the  same  principles,  but  influenced  and  guided  by  their  different 

*  chieftains.'  Now  that  which  was  true  of  the  Whigs  in  1754  was 
equally  true  of  them  in  1727.  In  fact,  for  many  years  succes- 
sive and  conflicting  administrations  were  all  cut  out  of  the  Whig 
party.  As  the  transference  of  power  had  divided  Walpole  and 
Pulteney  from  Stanhope  and  bunderland,  so  now  it  arrayed 
Pulteney  against  Walpole.  Hervey's  description  of  the  partiee 
and  their  leaders  is  as  follows:  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  masculine  vigour  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  the  excellent  writing  which  characterise  these  remarkable 
Memoirs. 

*  The  chief  struggle  now  lay,  not  between  Jacobites  and  Hanove- 
rians, but  between  Whigs  and  Whigs;  who,  conquerors  in  the  conunon 
cause,  were  now  spHt  into  civil  contest  among  themselves,  and  had  no 
considerable  opponents  but  one  another. 

*  The  heads. of  these  two  Whig  parties  were  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
and  Mr.  Pulteney.  The  first  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequeir, 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  Prime  Minister.  The  other 
had  been  Secretary-at-War,  disgraced,  retaken  into  the  administration 
as  Cofferer ;  but  failing  in  his  endeavours  to  be  made  Secretary  of 
State  [o»  Lord  Carteret^s  retiring  in  1724],  had  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Court,  and  meditated  nothing  but  the  ruin 
of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  to  whose  account  he  placed  the  irremiasible  inn 
of  putting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  into  that  employment  he  had 
pretended  to. 

^The  reasons  why  Sir  Bobert  had  given  the  preference  to  the 
Duke  upon  this  occasion,  I.  believe  were  these  :  —  He  thought  his 
Grace's  quality  and  estate,  his  popularity  in  the  country,  and  the 
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great  influence  he  had  in  Parliament  by  the  number  of  boroughs  he 
commanded,  yrere  qualifications  and  appurtenances  that  would  always 
make  him  a  useful  friend  to  any  minister ;  and  looked  upon  his  under- 
standing to  be  such  as  could  never  let  him  rise  into  a  dangerous  rival. 
Mr.  Pulteney  he  knew  was  a  man  of  parts,  but  not  to  be  depended 
upon  **^  one  capable  of  serving  a  minister,  but  more  capable  of 
hurting  himy  from  desiring  only  to  serve  himself.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  inflexible  pride,  immeasurable  ambition,  and  so  impatient  of 
any  superiority,  that  he  grudged  the  power  of  doing  good  even  to  his 
benefactor ;  and  envied  the  favour  of  the  Court,  to  one  who  had  called 
him  in  to  share  it.  He  had  as  much  lively  ready  wit  as  ever  man  was 
master  of;  and  was,  before  politics  soured  his  temper  and  engrossed 
his  thoughts,  the  most  agreeable  and  coveted  companion  of  his  time : 
he  was  naturally  lazy,  arid  continued  so  till  he  was  out  of  employment : 
his  resentment  and  eagerness  to  annoy  then  first  taught  him  appli- 
cation. Application  gave  him  knowledge,  but  knowledge  did  not  give 
him  judgment ;  Dor  experience,  prudence.  He  was  changeable  in  his 
Welshes,  vehement  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  and  dissatisfied  in  the  pos- 
session. He  had  strong  passions ;  was  seldom  sincere  but  when  they 
ruled  him :  cool  and  unsteady  in  his  friendships,  warm  and  immove- 
able in  his  hate :  naturally  not  generous,  and  made  less  so  by  the 
influence  of  a  wife  whose  person  he  loved,  but  whose  understanding 
and  conduct  neither  had  nor  deserved  his  good  opinion,  and  whose 
'temper  both  he  and  every  other  body  abhorred  —  a  weak  woman 
with  all  the  faults  of  a  bad  man ;  of  low  birth,  a  lower  mind,  and  the 
lofwest  manners-^ and  without  any  one  good,  agreeable,  or  amiable 
quality,  but  beauty.* 

The  progress  of  Walpole  in  Court  favour  was  rapid,  though 
at  first  iMicertain.  His  previous  connexion  with  the  Prince, 
and  his  abandonment  of  him  afterwards,  had  made  him  anything 
but  acceptable  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne.  George,  in 
his  scuriilouB  way,  called  him  a  '  rascal,'  a  *  scoundrel,'  and  a 

*  rogue : '  And  his  colleagues  fared  no  better  in  that  choice  royal 
vocabulary:  Towiishend  was  a  'choleric  blockhead;'  the  elder 
H.  Walpole  *  a  dirty  buflFoon ; '  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  '  im- 

*  pertinent'  and  a  *  fool.'*    When  Walpole  imparted  the  news  of 

■ *  ---  --  —-—■-.     — .  —  .      —  ..      ■■■>..--■■-.  — ^_  —    _ 

*  The  following  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
great  men  of  Opposition  were  habitually  spoken  of  by  their  gracious 
sovereign.  In  one  of  their  family  conferences,  Lord  Hervcy  told  the 
King  and  Queen  that  he  knew  three  people  who  were  then  writing 
the.  history  of  their  reign.  *  You  mean,'  said  the  King,  *  Lords  Boling- 
'  broke,  Chesterfield,  and  Carteret!'     *I  do,'  replied  Lord  Hervey, 

*  Then,'  said  the  King,  *  they  will  all  three  have  about  as  much  truth  in 

*  them  as  in  the  MiUe  etune  Nuits.  Not  but  that  I  should  like  to  read 
"^  Bolingbroke's ;  who,  of  all  these  knaves  and  rascals  who  have  been 
'  lying  about  me  these  ten  years,  has  certainly  the  best  paits  and  the 
'  most  knowledge.     He  is  a  scoundrel :  But  he  is  a  scoundrel  of  a 
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the  late  King's  death,  he  was  simply  desired  to  send  for  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  man  of  forms,  ceremony,  and 
punctilio.  Sir  S.  Gompton  was  sent  for,  and  desired  to  frame  a 
Royal  Declaration*  The  effect  this  had  on  the  conduct  of 
courtiers  and  hangers-on  was  instantaneous  and  marvellous.  It 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  cynicism  even  more  bitter  than 
TTalpole  ever  launched  out  in,  against  the  corruption  of  mankind. 
Leicester  House  was  thronged  during  the  four  days  that  the 
King  remained  in  town.  ^  But  Sir  B.  Walpole  walked  throughi 
^  these  rooms  as  if  they  bad  been  still  empty :  his  presence,  that 

*  used  to  make  a  crowd  wherever  he  appeared,  now  emptied  every 
'comer  he  turned  to;  and  the  same  people  who  a  week  ago 

*  were  officiously  clearing  the  way  to  flatter  his  prosperity,  were 
^  now  getting  out  of  it  to  avoid  sharing  his  disgrace/  (Hervey, 
voL  i.  p.  37.)  Ip  the  midst  of  so  much  baseness,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  Bubb  Dqdin^ton  was  most  base :  and  this  in  the 
£ice  of  his  audacious  pro^saions  of  fidelity.  He  had  recently 
indeed  gone  out  of  his  way  to  anticipate  the  reproach  of  treachery. 


W  «^  «    I   1    I 


*  higher  class  than  Chesterfield.     Chesterfield  is  a  little  tea-table 

*  scoundrel,  that  tells  little  womanish  lies,'.to  make  quarrels  in  fami* 

*  lies ;  and  tries  to  make  women  k»se  their  reputations,  and  make  their 

*  husbands  beat  tbem»  without  any  object  but  to  give  himself  ai2:s  n— 
^  as  if  anybody  could  believe  a  woman  could  like  such  a  dwarf  baboon  I* 
The  Queen  then  said  '  The  three  histpries  must  be  three  heaps  of  lies, 

*  but  of  very  different  kinds :  Bolingbroke's  would  be  great  lies,  Ches- 
^  terifield's  little  lies,  and  Carterefs  lies  of  both  sorts.' 

Having  always  heard  a  great  deal  of  Chestet^ld's  personal  graces 
—  and  even  seen  handsome  and  imposing  portraits  of  him*-- we  were 
inclined  to  set  down  this  savage  description  of  him  as  the  mei«  un- 
bridled ebullition  of  royal  antipathy.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain 
or  to  g^  o^er  the  more  deliberate  and  precise  testimony  gf  Hervey 
himself,  who  presents  us  in  another  place  with  the  following  fuU- 
Jength  portraiture  :  -^  *  With  a  person  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  pos- 

*  sible  for  a  human  figure  to  be  without  being  deformed,  he  aifected 

*  following  many  women  of  the  first  beauty  and  most  in  fashion  ;  and, 
*'  if  you  would  take  his  word  for  it,  not  without  success: — while,  in 
'  truth,  he  never  gained  any  one  above  the  venal  rank,  &c.     He  was 

*  very  short,  disproportioned,  thick  and  clumsily  made ;  had  a  broad, 
'  rough-featured,  ugly  face ;  with  bbu^  teeth ;  and  a  head  big  enough 
'  for  a  Polyphemus.  Ben  Ashurst  once  told  him  that  he  was  iike  a 
'  stunted  giant.' 

We  are  also  rather  startled  to  find  that,  even  in  respect  of  talents 
and  accomplishments,  this  most  acute  observer  is  inclined  to  put 
Carteret  and  Pulteney  above  both  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield— 
having  a  very  impartial  personal  dislike  to  all  the  four. 
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Tvhich  clang  to  him  through  life.  ^  1/  said  he  in  a  poetical  epistle 
to  Walpole, 

^  To  share  thy  adverse  fate  alone  pretend, 
•  In  power  a  servant,  out  of  power  a£riend.' 

But  Walpole's  revenge,  and  his  enemies'  humiliation,  were 
drawing  near.  The  ministry  was  only  suspended^  not  changed. 
Walpole  wa9  not  fairly  out,  nor  Compton  fairly  in.  The  Ebg 
was  fond  of  money,  and  was  anxious  to  have  the  Civil  List 
settled.  Who  so  fit  to  do  this  as  tl^e  man  of  whom  Chesterfield 
has  sqid  that  he  '  was  the  best  parlianient  man  and  the  best 
^  manager  of  parliament  that  ever  lived ;  and  so  clear  in  stating 

*  the  most  intricate  matters  of  finance,  that,  whilst  he  was 
'  speaking,  the  most  ignorant  thought  that  they  understood  what 

*  they  really  did  not?'  .  Walpole  did  what  he  was  wanted  to  do. 
He  out-jooKeyed  Pulteney,  who  was  bidding  (with  other  patriots) 
for  the  King.  He  got  800,000Z.  a  year  for  the  King ;  and  a 
jointure  of  100,0002.  a  year  for  the  Queen.  Having  obtained 
what  he  wanted,  George  proceeded  to  dismiss  the  parliament. 
To  do  this,  a  royal  speech  was  required.  The  King  ordered  each 
of  the  two  candidates  for  power  to  compose  one:  '  and  when  he 
^  came  to  choose,  shook  his  head  at  poor  Sir  Spencer's,  and  ap* 
'  proved  of  Sir  Bobert's.'  From  this  nooment  the  course  of 
events  was  dear  enough.  The  Queen  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  having  a  first  minister  who  couM  not  write  a  speech.  When 
Lady  Walpole  had  gone  to  Court  (which  was  before  Comp- 
ton's  failure  was  publicly  known)  she  could  not  make  her 
way  to  the  Queen's  presence,  between  the  scornful  backs  and 
elbows  of  her  late  devotees.     ^  But,'  continues  Horace  Walpole, 

*  no  sooner  wais  she  descried  by  her  majesty,  than  the  Queen  said 
^  aloud*  'Hhere  I  am  sore  I  see  a  friend  I "  The  torrent  divided  and 
^  dirank  to  either  side ;  '^  and  za  I  came  away,"  said  my  mother, 
*^*  I  might  have  walked  over  their  heads  u  I  had  pleased!"' 
This  was  an  omen  of  the  favour  which  Walpole  was  to  enjoy  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  Despite  '  the  good  Howard', 
— the  designing  Pulteney,  and  the  once  formidable  Bolingbroke 
r^  despite  die  irony  of  Swift. — the  polished  sarcasm  of  Arbuthnot 
—  the  clamour  of  the  mob — the  criticism  of  the  ^  Craftsman,' 
and,  in  lat^  years,  the  oratory  of  Chesterfield, — the  tide  of  royal 
favour  continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  into  which  it  now  re- 
verted ;  and  the  world  was  taught  to  acknowledge  that  ^  Walpole 
'  was  the  Queen's  minister:  whomsoever  he  lavoured  she  dis- 

*  tinguished ;  whomsoever  she  distinguished,  the  King  employed.' 
Walpole  kissed  hands;  Sir  Spencer  shrank  into  a  peerage  and 
obscurity* 
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The  character  of  the  Queen  was^  indeed^  singular ;  and  to  this 
singularity  we  may  attribute  her  influence.  Tried  by  moderH 
notions  her  conduct  must  be  judged  coarae  and  unnatural.  But 
her  very  coarseness  then  contributed  to  her  strength.  The  King 
had  a  gross  sort  of  fondness  for  women;  which  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  the  term  to  dignify  with,  the  name  of  gallantry.  It  was 
partly  the  fruit  of  passibn^  but  more  of  habit  and  example.  His 
&ther  had  separated  himself  from  a  beautiful  wife^  to  live  with 
two  big  blowsy  G^man  women.     ^No  woman  eame  amiss  to 

*  him^  if  she  were  only  Tery  willing  and  very  fat/  says  Chesterfield. 
AH  the  continental  princes^  too^  lived  with  mistresses:  and 
Greorge  II.  probably  thon^it  that  it  would  bo  a  useless  parade  of 
virtue  for  him  to  profess  an  exceptional  inspect  for  the  marriage* 
tie.  As  the  late  king  had  edified  the  En^ish  people  by  the  full-- 
blown beauties  of  the  Duohess  of  Kendal,  the  Countess  of  Dar- 
lington,  and  Miss  Brett,  so  his  son  luxuriated  in  l^e  more  tasteful 
appreciation  of  Lady  Soffolk  and  the  Countess  Walmoden.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  women  were  able  to  rouse  the 
jealousy,  or  shake  die  pow^r  of  the  Queen.  When  Lady  Suffolk 
was  at  the  height  of  favour  10  a  nistress  (for  it  would  be  idle 
now  to  continue  the  fiction  that  she  was  -on  any  other  footing  at 
the  Court)  shrewd  men  like  Walpole  had  discovered, that  even 
the  'person  of  the  Queen  was  more  acceptable  to  the  King  than 
that  of  any  other  woman.  But  it  was  not  oli  her  personal 
charms  alone,  or  chiefly,  that  Caroline's  power  rested.  Chester"^ 
field,  who  disliked  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  shown  resentment 
on  the  memorable  Excise  Bill  debates,  admits  that  she  possessed 

*  lively,  pretty  parts,'  great  courage,  and  great  ambition.  Her 
intelligence  at  once  conciliated  and  directed  the  King.  She 
always  consulted  his  interests ;  and,  when  they  were  compatible 
with  his  interests,  his  pleasures.  She  never  interfered  with  his 
amours.  Her  secret  and,  at  last,  fatal  malady  (an  umbilical 
Hernia)  may  have  made  her  indifferent  to  the  grosser  indications 
of  a  husband's  love.  If  this  were  so,  constitutional  indifference 
was  seconded  by  a  politic  condonation.  The  fact  at  all  events 
was,  that  instead  of  the  jealous  wife  who  dreaded,  she  was  the 
confidante  who  courted,  the  story  of  her  husband's  intrigues ; 
and  whose  ears  were  regaled  with  details  which,  in  our  age,  no 
coarse  man  would  dream  of  confiding  to  another  coarse  wion, 
except  in  his  cups.  There  was  nothing  he  kept  firom  the 
Queen's  knowledge.  Mrs.  Selwyn  once  told  him  that  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  with  whom  she  would  have  an  in- 
trigue, for  she  knew  he  would  tell  the  Queen.  Not  that  she 
was  without  jealousy:  but  her  jealousy  was  of  a  rival  in  power, 
not  of  a  rival  in  affection;  of  one  who  might  filch  from  her  the 
power  which  she  loved,  and  the  influence  which  she  possessed ; 
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not  the  attentions  which  she  was  too  ambitious  to  care  ibr^ 
or  the  passion  she  was  too  unfeminine  to  return.  Herself 
governed  by  Walpole,  she,  in  turn,  governed  the  King.  The 
same  discretion  whioh  forbade  her  to  thwart  his  amours^  forbade 
her  also  to  affect  a  superiority  of  which  he  hoped  the  world  was 
imconscious.  She  stooped  as  a  wife'  to  a  point  of  self-sacrifice 
which,  in  this  age  and  coantry^  would  be  called  degradation ; 
but  she  stooped  to  conquer.  Her  conversations  wiw  Hervey 
and  Walpole,  which  these  Memdrs  record,  will  prove  that  the 
Queen,  who  corresponded  with  Leibnitz  ainl  appreciated  Butler^ 
possessed,  if  not  great  learning,  yet  much  solid  sense ;  and  the 
story  of  her  last  hours,  if  unfortunately  it  fails  to  exhibit  the 
cheering  consolations  of  Christian  faith,  is  even  more  wonderful 
as  a  description  of  the  constancy  and  firmness  with  which  a 
guileless  and  courageous  woman  can  bear  the  acutest  pain,  and 
undergo  the  most  terrible  death. 

The  King's  character  has  been  drawn  by  different  hands, 
under  different  aspects.  Hervey's  is  the  fullest,  the  least  flatter- 
ing, and  probably  not  the  most  fair.  This  may  be  accounted  for. 
The  friends  of  extraordinary  women  are  not  the  best  witnesses  to 
call  in  evidence  of  their  husbands'  qualities.  But  all  the  portraits 
of  George  IL  haw  much  in  common.  He  certainly  waa  not  a 
great  man.  He  had  no  great  virtues,  nor  any  great  vices.  He 
was  placed  in  a  position  in  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife 
and  his  minister,  he  would  have  committed  fatal  blunders.  He 
was  not  abeolutely  malignant,  nor  orueli  nor  unjust :  but  he  was 
unfeeling,  ungenerous,  and  proud.  He  loved  women ;  but  he 
loved  money  more.  Hervey  says  that  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  'generosity,'  'kindness,'  or  'friendship.' 
Chesterfield  'never  knew  him  deviate  into  any  generous  action.' 
But  both  Chesterfield  and  Hervey  might  have  excused  the 
covetousness  of  a  man  who  found  himself  all  at  once  the  centre 
of  a  hungry,  rapacious,  and  imprincipled  crowd.  He  had  lived 
abroad  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  a  country 
in  which  he  was  a  stranger;  nor  to  a  constitution  of  which  he 
never  understood  any  thing,  but  its  obstructiveness — and  its 
corruption.  He  loved  Hanover  better  than  England,  and  pre- 
ferred his  electoral  to  his  regal  interests.  He  was  fond  of  military 
parade,  and  talked  much  about  his  own  military  prowess.  But 
when  Hervey  insinuates  that  he  was  a  braggart  and  a  coward, 
he  hazards  an  imputation  (in  the  latter  epithet  at  least),  which 
Oudenarde  in  former,  and  Dettingen  in  after  years,  completely 
refuted.  He  had,  in  fact,  the  hereditary  courage  and  punctuality 
of  his  family ;  with  more  than  their  usual  obstinacy,  and  less  than 
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their  usual  kindline>ftg.  The  abilities  of  Walpole  will  be  beat^ 
understood  when  we  reflect  that  the  biisiness  of  his  life  was  to 
reconcile  a  Jacobite  gentry  and  a  comiperaial  people,  to  a  sulky 
king,  who  wa$  always  grasping  at  money  for  the  purpose  of 
^nding  it  in  Qennan  wars* 

h'  Of  £^derick,  Prin/i^  of  WaleSa  we  have  ahready  spoken^; 
He  has  been  often  described  before^  but  nerer  so  unfayourably 
as  in  theoe  Men^^WB^  It  wo\Ud  be  unjust  to  believe  him  to 
have  been  e^togeither  sui)b  as  he  is  here  poxtraved.  Q^rvey, 
we  have  seen,  hated  him  intensely*  The  King  also  hated  him* 
The  Queen  abhorred  him : '  so  did  his  sister.  Of  itself^  this 
would  be  enough  to .  staix^  his  c^iaracter.  But  we  should  re*- 
member  that  Hervey  bad  particular  reasons  for  hating  him^ 
that  the  terms  on  which  the  eldest  sons  of  this  family  had  always 
lived  with  their  fathers,  had  been  tho^  of  distrust^  opposition^ 
and  hostility  j  and  that  the  Princess  jCarp^ne  would  only  hav^ 
such  an  opinion  of  her  brother  as  her  lover  chose  to.form  for  her. 
The  antipathy  of  the  King  to  the  Prince  his  son,  was  hardly  greater 
tfaw  that  which  he  had.  always  borne  to  his  father,  George  I« 
Frederick  never  .behaved  worse  to  his  father,  than  his  father  ha4 
done,  when  he  evaded  the  old  Kiug's  injunctions,  and  got  his^ 
mojoey,  by  burning  his  will.  Frederick  was  the  head  and  hop^ 
of  the  Oppositiop^  it  is  true.  They  met,  plotted,  aiid  intrigued, 
at  Lfcicester  House.  But^  the  King  had,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
done  the  same,  TJ^e  only  differenic^  was,,  that  George  U.  bia4 
been  but  a,  short  time  in.  iEkig^d,  ,and  therefore  his  qippo^tiom 
began  late:  £'re4criok  came  younger  to  Jilugland,  and. was  there* 
forC;  earlier  in<  oppositkm*  ,  Besidei^  Frederick  wanted  an  in-« 
creased  allowance,  and  this  the  King  wpuld  not  give  him.  So 
far  the  antipi^l^y  of-  the  fatber  may  oe  explained,  and  iJ^e  con- 
duct of  the  son  palliaited.  <  But  thi^  will  not  explain  the  Queen's 
hatred  and  the  Queen's  languagci.  In  one  place  she  speaks  of 
him  ^os.  the  most  hardened  of  all  liars.'  In  another,  she  aciys  (tp 
Hervey),  ^  My  dear  Lord,  I  will  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  if 

*  you  ^re  in  any  jfear  of  my  relapsing,  that  my  dear  S^stbori^  is 
^  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest  liar,  and  the  greatest  canaille, 

*  and  the  greatest  beast  in  the  whole  world;  and  that  I  most 
^  heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it  I '  Compared  with  this,  t^e  King'a 
words  and  feelings  were  mild :  he  only  wanted  to  prove  bis  SQU  a 
changeling,  and  only  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him. 
For  a.paiullel  treatment  of  a  spn  bv  a  mother,  we  must. turn  to 
the  sufferings  of  Savage,  and  the  hatred  of  Lady  ^jEac^lesfield. 
But  undoubtedly  the  Prince  was  a  wcak>  if  not  a,  bad,  man»  He 
was  at  once  undutiful,  hypocritical,  and  friyolous.  He  hurried 
his  wife  away  from  Hampton  Court  at  the  moment  of  actual 
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labour^  to  the  danger  of  heir  life  and  the  suceedfilon  \  be  then  in* 
suited  the  Qneen  by  a  ridiculous  explanation  in  private^  and  afler-^ 
wards  insulted  her  still  niiore  bj  his  hypoeritical  genuflexions  in 
public  While  the  Boyal  army  lajr  at  Carlidey  during  the  B^ 
bellion  of  1745«  he  amused  himself  and  the  Maids  c^  Honour  by- 
making  a  mimic  castle  of  paste,  and  bombarding  it  with  sugars 
plums !  -He  wad  addicted  to  gambling -^and  inctjeased  his  incpme 
by  it.  He  was  always  wanting  moneys,  and  would  have  sold  ot 
divided  his  inheritance  to  get  it.  He  was  more  timorous  and 
more  generous  tfian  his  father;  but  thbilgh  he  was  subcessivdy 
the  lover  of  Miss  Vane,  of  Lady  A.  Hamilton^  and  Lady  Mid- 
dlesex, and  though  Leicester  House  was  the  resort  of  Chester^ 
fidd,  Lyttelton,  and  GHovei^,  his  eady  gifeye  was -bedewed  with 
no  tears;  except  those  of  disappointed  creditors.  - 

Of  Lady  Suffolk  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  she  displayed 
mtich  grace  and  some  -virtue,  in  -an  unjgraciociB  and  eqmvocal 
situation.  Th^  mistress  df  a  king  whom  she  did  not  rule^  and  the 
servant  of  a  queen  whose  husband  was  her  paramour,  sh^  never 
tried  the  temper  of  ihe  ode  by  selfish  applications,  nor  offended 
the  self-love  of  the  other  by  her  pretensions.'  On  the  contrary, 
she  submitted, to, many  mortifications  for  many  years;  and  got 
QOthing  in  return,  except  praise  from  Swift,  a  pretty  compliment 
from  Pope,  aiid  a  barony  for  her  brother.  The  King  used  to  alter-" 
nate  his  gross  affection  for  her,  with  grosser  abuser  The  Queen 
revenged  heirself  upon  her  innocent  rivalry  by  the  rigid  exaction 
of  mental  services,  which  she  made  more  gaUing  by  theaffecta*- 
tion  of  apologies.  *But  sometimes,'  says  Horace  Walpole,  'Her 
'Majesty  had  a  more  complete  triumf)fa.  It 'happened  more 
'  than  once  that  the  King,  corairig  into  the  room  while  the 
'  Queen  was  dressing,  has  snatched  off  her  handkerchief,  and, 

*  turning  rudely  to  Mrs.  Howard,  his  cried,  ^*  Because  you  have 

*  "  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you  hide  the  Queen's." '  As  she  ad- 
vanced in  life  die  became  deaf,  and  consequently  unacceptable . 
to  her  rojrd  lover.  The  Queen  either  dreaded  thef  accesaoA  of 
a  young  mistress,  or  felt  for  the  di88{^pointment  of  the  old  one ; 
for  she  interfered  in  her  'good  Howard's'  behalf.-  *I  don't 
'  know  why  you  won't  let  me  part  with  an  old  deaf  woman,  of 

*  whom  I  am  weary,'  was  the  characteristic  reply.      The  'old 

*  deaf  woman,'  whom  the  brutality  of  an  imworthy  husband  had 
consigned  to  the  caresses  of  an  unworthy  lover,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  death  of  the  former  offered  her,  of  escaping 
from  the  trammels  of  an  invidious  distinction,  in  a  union  with' 
a  worthier  man  than  either,  the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley.  Her  first 
husband's  succession  to  the  peerage  had  raised  her  from  the  post 
of  bed-chamber  woman  to  that  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes.     But 
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neither  increased  dignity  nor  ampler  leisure  reconciled  her  to  a 
Court  of  which  she  was  heartily  tired ;  and  she  found  in  the 
modesty  of  a  retirement  for  which  she  had  long  sighed,  and  the 
society  of  a  husband  whom  she  outlived,  a  satisfaction  greater  than 
the  sterile  honours  of  a  king's  mistress  and  a  queen's  atteiidant 
could  bestow.  She  was  a  woman  of  elegant  manners,  pleasing 
features,  graceful  deportment,  and  considerable  wit :  she  was 
therefore  much  too  good  for  the  King.  Her  greatest  recom- 
mendation in  his  eyes  would  doubtless  be,  that  she  gave  him  but 
little  trouble,  and  cost  him  but  yery  little  money.  She  had  no 
influence,  and  pretended  to  none,  though  often  solicited  by  anxious 
and  fulsome  suitors. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  amusing  book,  and 
begin  with  those  which  refer  to  the  principal  characters  of  con- 
temporary history.  We  will  take  one  which  relates  a  com- 
munication made  by  the  Queen  to  Hervey  at  the  time  of  the 
clamour  against  the  Excise  Bill.  Sir  Sobert  bad  concealed  it 
from  Hervey :  — 

'  The  circumstance  concealed  was  this :  — When  Sir  Eobert  Wal- 
pole  told  the  Queen  the  clamour  agniust  this  Bill  was  grown  to  that 
height  that  there  was  no  contendiug  with  it  any  longer,  he  said  there 
were  two  ways  of  trying  to  appease  it,  —  the  one  by  dropping  the  Bill 
(which  would  not  be  sure  to  quiet  the  commotions  the  prosecuting  of 
it  had  caused),  the  other  was  by  dropping  the  projector  as  well  as  the 
project;  which,  whatever  bad  consequences  such  yielding  to  clamour 
might  have  in  futurity,  would  certainly  have  this  immedittte  good 
effect, — that  for  the  present,  at  least,  all  troubles  would  subside,  and 
everything  be  calm  and  stilL  What  troubles  the  struggles  for  power, . 
among  those  who  had  raised  these  storms  to  subvert  his  interest, 
might  occasion  in  the  palace,  and  how  headstrong  this  concession  to  a 
mob  might  afterwards  make  that  mob  in  future  administrations,  were . 
considerations,  he  said,  which  he  would  not  suj^gest;  for  fear  he  might ' 
be  thought  to  urge  them  as  arguments  for  his  own  continuance  in ' 
employment :  whereas  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  to  be  tJ»  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  if  she  thought  it  was  not ybr  her  service,  tsbat  he  should 
lay  down  and  retire  with  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  her- 
Majesty  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  tlie  King'A.  affairs,  ^or  tlmt  it 
would  facilitate  in  any  manner  the  King's  business  in^iarliament,  that 
he  was  ready  that  very  night  to  quit ;  ajad  sh/ould  J^m^-  in^pute  his 
disgrace  to  her  Majesty's  want  of  kindness  tQwai:ds  him,  but  merely 
to  his  own  ill  fortune.  The  Queen  chid  \atfi  exixemely  for  haying  .sp 
ill  an  opinion  of  her  as  to  think  it  possible  for  h^r  tO;  be  ^o,meaa,  9f> 
cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful,  as  to  accept  of  such  an  offer.;  and  ass^ired 
him  that  as  long  as-  she  lived  she  would  not  abandon  him.  yfj^n  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  made  the  same  offer  toti^e  King,  his  J^ajesfj  (a^  the 
Queen  told  me)  made  the  most  kingly,  the  most  sensible,  and  the 
most  resolute  answer  that. it  was  {ijOpsiUe  for. a  wise,  a  justr  uid  a 
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great  prince  to  make,  to  the  most  able  and  to  the  most  meritorious 
serrant :  but  whether  she  dictated  the  words  before  he  spoke  them, 
or  embellished  them  afterwards,  I  know  not.  As  well  as  I  can 
remember  them,  thej  were  to  this  effect:  —  That  Sir  Robert  had 
served  him  honestly  and  faithfully ;  that  his  Majesty  knew  all  this 
bustle  was  owing  to  personal  enmity  or  contention  for  power  in  the 
administration  of  his  afiairs;  that  he  knew  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  reason 
for  concerting  the  land-tax  scheme  was,  that  it  might  be  the  glory  of 
bis  reign  to  take  off  the  land-tax,,  which  had  been  a  burden  laid  on 
the  landed  interest  in  consequence  of  the. Revolution,  and  which  never 
since  the  Revolution  any  prince  had  been  able  to  remit ;  that  it  was 
true  he  had  miscarried  in  that  design ;  but  that  his  having  done  so  had 
made  his  Majesty  not  angry  with  him  for  failing  in  this  undertaking, 
but  with  those  who  had  obstructed  it :  he  said  he  was  very  sensible 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  could  have  had  no  interest  of  his  own  in  concert- 
ing or  pushing  this  scheme,  and  that  since  he  had  done  it  only  for  the 
honour  and  service  of  his  master,  that  that  master  would  never  forsake 
him,  bat  that  they  should  stand  or  fall  together.  This,  as  the  Queen 
told  me,  was  the  King's  answer  to  Sir  Robert^  when  he  made  him  the 
offer  of  quitting ;  and  that  Sir  Robert  should  be  more  reluctant  to 
own  to  Lord  Hervey  that  he  had  made  this  offer  of  resigning,  than 
ready  to  boast  of  it  being  so  received,  I  think  was  odd,  but  so  it  was/ 
(Vol.  i,  pp.  190—192.) 

The  tone  in  which  the  Queen  replied  to  Lord  Stair^  who  had 
sought  an  audience  of  her  Majesty  for  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  her  on  her  guard  against  the  '  insolence,'  ^  oppressive- 
*  ness/  and '  injustice,'  of  her  minister  in  introducing  this  measure, 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  her  energy  and  courage.  The  turn 
of  the  sentences  is  evidently  Henrey's ;  their  strength  was  the 
Queen's.  After  listening  to  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  harangue, 
the  Queen  took  him  up  in  a  peroration  about  his  conscience, 
and  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  my  Lord !  ne  me  parlez  point  de  conscience, 
'  vous  me  faites  ^vanouir.'  After  a  brief  interruption  from  the 
nettled  lord,  she  proceeded  thus :  — 

*  "  You  have  made  so  very  free  with  me  personally  in  this  conference, 
''  my  Lord,  that  I  hope  you.  will  think  I  am  entitled  to  speak  my  mind 
"  with  yery  little  reserve  to  you;  and  believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  am  no 
''  more  to  be  imposed  upon  by  your  professions,  than  I  am  to  be  terrified 
'^  by  your  threats.  I  must,  therefore,  once  more  ask  you,  my  Lord, 
**  how  you  can  have  the  assurance  to  talk  to  me  of  your  thinking  the 
*^  sense  of  constituents,  their  interest,  or  their  instructions  any  measure 
'*  or  rule  for  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament ;  or  if 
**  you  believe  I  am  so  ignorant  or  so  forgetful  of  all  past  proceedings 
^^  in  Parliament,  as  not  to  know  that  in  the  only  occasion  where  these 
*'  considerations  should  have  biassed  you,  you  set  them  all  at  nought  ? 
"  Remember  the  Peerage  Bill,  my  Lord.  Who  then  betrayed  the 
"  interest  of  their  constituents  ?  Who  gave  up  the  birthright  of  their 
<«  omstitaents  ?  Who  deprived  their  constituents  of  all  chance  of  ever 
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<<  takxiig  their  turn  with'  those  whom  they  th^i  sent  to  Pariiaineiit  ? 
^  The  English  Lords  in  passing  that  Bill  were  only  guilty  of  tyranny ; 
''  hnt  erery  Scotch  Lord  was  guilty  of  the  last  trcsachery ;  and 
*'  whether  yon  were  one  of  the  sixteen  traitors,  yonr  own  memory,  I 
''  beHere,  wffl  serve  tx>  tefl  you>  without  the  assistance  of  mine.  To 
'^  talk,  therefore,  in  the  patriot  strain  yon  have  done  to  me  on  this 
^  occasion,  can  move  me,  my  Lord,  to  nothing  bat  laughter.  Where 
^  yon  get  your  lesson  I  do  not  want  te  know :  your  system  of  politics 
^  yon  collect  firom  the  *  Craftsman ;  *  yonr  sentiments,  or  rather  your 
^  professions^  from  my  Lord  BoHngforoke  and  my  Lord  Carteret— 
*^  whom  yon  may  tell,  if  yoa  think  fit,  Mo^ Ihavehmg  known  to  be 
**^  two  as  worthl&u  men  ef  parts  ^ls  ang  in  this'  ocnMtrff^  and  whom  I 
^  have  not  onfy  been  often  toidare  two  of  the  pretOest  Uars  andkmsnes 
'^  in  any  country^  hut  whom  mg  own  obsenutiion  and^eaoptrmioe^haise 
**  found  so.  If  you  think  fit,  yon  may  afeo,  by  way  of  svppleaient,  let 
''  Lord  Carteret  know  that  I  am  not  yet  reduced  to  wanting  his-pro- 
^'  tection ;  though  I  hear  he  bragged  of  having  had  the  generosity  to 
''  bestow  it  upon  me  when  the  affair  of  the  Charitable  Corporation 
<<  was  under  prosecution  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  lliat  her  saved  me 
*'  from  being  exposed  there.  For'  the  rest,  my  ^ood  Lord,  as  an  old 
^  acquaintance,  the  best  advice  I  ciui  giv«  you,  tf  yotf  am  a  friend  to 
**  the  King,  is  to  deta](sh<yout8elf 'ft'om.  hifl^nemks ;  if  yonorea  fnend 
^  to  truth,  to  take  your  Intelligenoe  for  the  future  frmn  thos^  yrho  deal 
^  in  it  f  if  you  are  a  friend  to  honepty,  net  to  herd  ^ith  tho^j^^  :i^ho 
'*  disclaim  it;  and,  if  you  are  a  friend  to  our  family,  never  to  cabal 
^'  with  those  who  look  on  ours  and  the  Jacobites^  cause  as  thincrs  in« 
^  different  in  themselves,  and  to  be  espoused  or  combated  in  no  other 
^^  view,  and  on  no  other  motive,  than  as  this  or  that  may  least  or  liiost 
"  conduce  to  thwarting  or  gratifying  their  Own  private  avarice  imd 
"ambition."'    (Vol i.  pp.170— 172:)  '        =     • 

The  following  is  a  lively  account  oi  tho  f^mipine  arts  by 
which  the  Queen  gradually  gained  an  injQiuence  over  heir  l^us- 
band's  mind,  and  enas^^  his  |dap&  We  reopmmen^  the  latter 
port  to  all  prudent  ana  ambitious  wives ;  r— 

*  His  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the  tlirone  was  oertainly,  as 
Boileou  says  of  Louis  XIV., 

^<  Seul,  sans  ministre,  k  I'exemple  des  Bieux^ 
Foire  tout  par  sa  main  et  voir  tout  de.  see  yeux.''  < 

He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the  nature  of  cl^ks,  notrto 
give  advice,  but  to  receive -orders.?  and  proposed,  whali  byiexperiment 
he  found  imptacticable^  to  ceeeivQTopiiliicatiaiis  flnflf  distribute  fanoors 
through  no  principal  channel,  but  to  hiear  frow  oUquarteri)  and  om* 
ploy  indiff^ecitly  in  their  sciv^ffol  colli wstho^e  who  by  their  stations 
would  Qovne  snder  the  .denpminivtHn  ^  ministers*  But  it  was  vpry 
plain,  from  what  I  havjC  just  now  related  from  the  King's  own  lips,  as 
well  as  from  mopy  other  circumstances  in  his  present  conduct,  tiiat 
the  Queen  had  subverted  all  his  notions  and  schemeis,  and  fuUy  pos« 
sessed  his  M^esty  with  an  opinion  that  it  was  absdlutely  necessary, 
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firain  thenaiiire  of  the  Eag^sh  Govenunent^  tbat  lie  should  have  but 
one  xniiutter;  luid  that  it  was  equally,  neoessarj,  irom  Sir  Bobert's 
.superior  abilities,  that  he  should  be  that  one.  But  this  work,  which 
she  now  saw  completed,  had  been  the  work  of  long  time,  much  trouble, 
and  great  contrivance ;  for  though,  by  a  superiority  of  understandiiig, 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  temper,  and  much  patience  in  her  own, 
she  could  wcnrk  him  by  degrees  to  any  point  where  she  had  a  mind  to 
drive  him,  yet  she  was  forced  to  do  it  often  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
great  caution ;  for,  as  he  was  infinitely  jealous  of  being  governed,  he 
^as  never  to  bd  led  but  by  inviabJe  reins  \  neither  was  it  ever  possible 
for  her. to  jnake  him  adopt  her  opinion  bat  by  instilling  her  aenti-i 
ments  in  such  a  maontf  as  made  him  think  they  rose  originally  from 
himself.  She  always- at  .first  gave  into  all  his  notions,  though  never 
ao.  ejckravagant^.and  made  him  imagine  any  change  she  wrought  in 
them  to  be  an  afterthought  of  bis  own.'    (Vol  i.  pp.  184,  185.) 

The  influence  thils  acquired,  the  minister  used  for  the  highest 
and  best  of  purposes,* — the  preservation  of  European  peace. 
Little  did  the  people  who  were  shouting  down  Walpole  as  an 
f  excise  tynint'  and  an  ^absolute  dictator,'  guess  the  hard  con,- 
fliet  in  idbieh  he  was  daily  engaged  an  .their  behalf  against  the 
predileotions  cf  .the  £mg)  and  efven  the  prejudioes  of  the  Queen. 
Walpole,  indeed,  carried  his  love  of  peace  (or  was  carried  by  it) 
almost  to  an  e^raTagasice ;  and  had  he  lived  in  cor  days,  may- 
be supposed  likely  to  have  seconded  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  schemes 
of  general  disarmament.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  incurred 
the  popular  displeasure  by  a  detected  intention  of  ceding  the 
conquest  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain^  as  at  a  later  period  he  incurred 
a  still  greater  obloquy  by  hesitating,  though  he  at  last  had  the 
mortification  of  consentmg,  to  proclaiin  war  against  her.  The 
'  Cnrdog  of  Britiun '  was  less  unpopular  than  the  *  Spaniel  of 
*Spam.' 

But  there  is  more  reason  for  rejoicing  that  be  foiled  the  bel- 
ligerent propensities  of  George  II.,  than  that  he  did  not  mutilate 
the  empbre  of  Oeotfge  I.  The  siiooeasiOB  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  involved  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  in  a  war,  in  which 
England  had  no  interest  or  concem  whatsoever.  But  the  'Uttle 

*  Captain/  as  George  was  oaUed,  could  not  resist  the  allure- 
menta  of  meddling  in  the  fray.     He .  longed  '  to  pull  the  laurels 

*  from  the  brows  of  the  French  genends,  to  bind  on  his  own 
^  temples.'  ^  War  and  action  were  his  sole  pleasures.  Age 
'  wiM  obmihg  fast  Upon  him,    *    *    *    *    *  and  he  could  iiot 

*  bear  the  thought  of  resting  in  the  eaUnet,  whilst  other  princes 
^  were  busied  in  war  and  shining  in  the  field,'  &c.  &c  Sach 
Were  the  murmurs  and  complaints  which  assailed  the  Ministelr 
every  time  he  entered  the  royal  closet;  and  often  precluded  him 
from  saying  a  word  on  any  of  the  topics  which  he  had  come  exr 
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pressly  to  discuss.  The  worst  was,  that  the  Queen's  preju^cea 
often  abetted  the  King's  passion.  ^  Wherever/  says  Hervey,  ^  the 
^  interest  of  Germany  and  the  honour  of  the  Empire  were  con* 
'  ccmed,  her  thoughts  and  reasonings  were  often  as  German  and 
^  Imperial  as  if  England  had  been  out  of  the  question ;  and  there 
'  were  few  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  she  would  not 
'  have  exposed  this  country,  rather  than  give  occasion  to  its  being 
^  said,  that  the  Empire  suffered  a&onts  unretorted,  and  the  House 
'  of  Austria  injuries  unrevenged,  whilst  she,  a  German  by  birth, 
'  sat  upon  this  throne  an  idle  spectatress,  able  to-assisty  and  not 
•willing  to  interpose.' — (Hervey,  vol.  i.  373.^  It  was  in 
opposition  to  this  twofold  expres^on  of  royal  will  that  Walpole 
uttered  a  memorable  warning,  which  he  more  than  once  repeated, 
—that  a  gratuitous  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  would 
make  the  Crown  of  England  as  debateable  as  the  Crown  of 
Poland.  He  escaped  by  a  few  months,  living  to  see  the  fulfil-* 
ment  of  a  prophecy  so  often  made. 

It  was  when  he  had  been  thwarted  by  the  minister,  or  when  he 
had  just  returned  from  Hanover,  that  George  II.  used  to  break 
out  into  those  growlings  and  grupiblings  against  England  and 
English  liberty,  in  which  the  Queen  would  also  i^ke  part.  But 
her  better  temper  and  better  judgment  in  tlie  end  overcame  her 
high  German  notions  of  prerogative.  She  would  often  speak 
in  wiser  and  more  guarded  terms :  The  following  is  among  the 
most  memorable  of  royal  dicta  on  record : — 

*  I  have  heard  her  say,'  writes  Hehrey,  *  she  wondered  how  the 
English  could  imagine  that  any  sensible  prince  would  take  away  their 
liberty  if  he  could.     ^^Mon  Dieu/**  she  cried,  "  what  a  figure  would 
^  this  poor  island  make  in  Eun^e  if  it  were  not  ibr  its  government  I 
**  It  is  its  excellent  free  government  that  makes  all  its  inhabitants 
**  industrious,  as  they  knaw  that  what  they  get  nobody  can  take  flrom  * 
**  them ;  it  is  its  free  government,  too,  that  makes  foreigners  send 
their  money  hither,  because  they  know  it  is  ^cure,  and^.that  the- 
prince  cannot  touch  it ;  and  since  it  is  its  freedom  to  which  this 
kingdom  owes  everything  that  makes  it  great,  what  prince,  who  haa. 
**  his  senses,  and  knew  that  his  own  greatx^e^  depended  on  the  great-' 
**  ness  of  the  country  over  which  Tie  reigned,  would  wfsh  to  takfe 
*^away  what  made  both  him  and  them  eoiifi^derable^"^^  '(yol.'ii!. 
pp.31, 32.)  .  •    ,  •    ,     •.    .   ."^       N'-  •■•■'-  ■*.'         '    >  •'•' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  iiY^aJpoie^;  thoipgh,;be  d^^uled  . 
the  servility,  wholly  rejected  the  arts  of  a  CQux^ier,; :  His  poM^err  r 
over  the  Kjng  depended  on  his  influence  ovier  the  Qjuisen^  i Tha •: 
Queen,  albeit  a  strong-minded  woman^,  was  >yeta  womatf ;  and  -f 
what  woman  ever  dislikjod  the  .hpmagc.  pf  .reg^^md  the  inn  - 
einuations  of  flattery?     He^ey^(v.ol,-i,  4J14.)  ha^  dreased  ijp 
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with  dramatic  effect  the  reciprocation  of  a  friendship  verging  on 
affection^  with  which  the  Premier  plied  the  Queen,  and  the 
tender  confidence  with  which  she  rewarded  her  servant's  devo- 
tion and  advice.  The  compliment  with  which  the  Queen  closes 
the  scene,  even  if  Hervey  has  improved  on  its  phraseology,  was 
such  as  either  of  the  royal  pair  might  jnstly  have  uttered :  *  You 

*  have  saved  us  from  many  errors  .  • .  .  The  King  sees  this  and 
^  owns  it :  whilst  you  have  fixed  yourself  as  strongly  in  favour 
'  by  an  obstinate  and  wise  contradiction  to  your  Prince  as  ever 
^  any  other  minister  did  by  the  blindest  and  most  servile  com- 
'  plmnce.'  Nor  was  Walpole's  advice  unsupported  by  that  of 
odiers.  Hervey  used  the  opportunities  which  his  attendance  at 
court  gave  him,  to  instil  into  the  King's  mind  the  value  of  a 
pacific  policy.  The  terms  in  which  he  did  thb,  show  a  poHtical 
sagacity  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind  much  in  advance  of 
almost  all  his  contemporaries.    (See  vol.  i  p.  265.) 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Walpole's  intimacy  at  the 
court  was,  like  Hervey's,  no  less  of  a  personal  than  a  ministerial 
character.  The  conversation  which  was  there  indulged  in  was 
of  the  most  familiar,  and,  to  modem  scruples,  of  the  least  delicate 
kind.  The  tenderness  which  the  Queen  accorded  to  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  King,  she  extended  to  those  of  the  King's  minister. 
Wa^le,  during  his  first  wife's  lifetime,  lived  openly  with  Miss 
Skerritt,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  for  whose  natural 
children,  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  'he  obtained  a  patent 
of  precedence.  This  connexion  afforded  the  Queen  ample  matter 
for  alternate  bwler  and  sneer,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
moment*.  She  would  at  times  jest  with  Hervey  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  poor  man  ^  adee  ce  gvos  corps ^  ces  Jambes  en/lees, 

*  et  ee  vilain.  ventre,^  believing  that  any  woman  could  love  him 
for  himself  I  But  Sir  itobett  was  even  with  her  Majesty.  For, 
when  the  Queen  compbined  of  the  Kin^s  cross  temper,  he 
coolly  told  her,  '  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  since 
'  the  King  had  tasted  better  things !'  and  ended  by  advising 
her  to  bring  pretty  Lady  TankerviUe  in  rapport  with  the  King. 
This  ^  prating  a;t.  court  w  .tl^  style  of  the  stews,'  does  not  seem  to 
have;  been  as  distasteftil  as  Hervesy'  would  try  to  think  it  was ;  for 
the  confidential  communications  in  which  the  King  solidted  the 
Queen's  £Ekvour  for  the  Counters  Walmoden,  and  her  actual  inter- 
celssioil'tb  seeui^fot^him  tb6  favours  of  the  Duchess  of  ModcDa, 
preckidie'th^  idcia  that  these  'sentiin^ntd  were  as  revolting  to  the 
rcMklPyiamibte;  ils  they  would  how-a-days be  to  a  scavenger's 
wtfe.  Nor  was  the  Qnefen  the  only  lady  of  the  royal  family 
who'  talked  bpenly  oh  these  matters.'  '^faen  Lady  Suffolk  wiis 
waning  ttt  ^url^  the  Princess  Key al  could  find  nothing  better 
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to  8&7  than  ffhk:  ^I  wiA  witii  all  my  heart  be  (t.>.  the  King) 
^  would  take  Bomebody  else ;  that  mamma  might  be  relieved  from 
^  the  eiund  of  seeing  him  for  ever  in  her  itiom/ 

But  groas  and  indslicate  as  was  the  coaTersation  of  the  court 
circle>  groaaneaa  and  indelicacy  wese  not  its  only  Tiee&  The 
nearest  and  dearect  rektionaof  lif&were  deseiaatedby  fiJaehood, 
meanness,  asEid  malignity..  .  The  sinrit  of  party  inflamed  petty 
qntefulnieas  into  bitter  hatnds^aaad  petty  artiik^  aoamUboa 
hypocrisy.  Quarrels  which  would  in  a  tradesman's  or  a  lawyBt'a 
family  have  ended  .with  the  -smdl  eanaes  d^rom  whioh  they 
qprangy  were  in  that  of  the  King  &mented>by  faotion  and  per- 

Eetuated  by  intrigue.  We  hiiv»  first  of  all  isbe  Prisce  mt  on 
y  hb  foliowens  to  90  to  paafliaanent  tor  anrallowanee  of  lOO^OOOt 
a-year ;  tiien  we  havB  priyate  Hittle  embamea  ruaooing  backwards 
azvi  forwards  between  the  Prince  and  the  court ;  then  we  hsve 
accounts  of  one  of  iht  princesses  being  pot  behind  the  door  to 
listen  to  the  canvereation  between  hear  mother  and  her  i>sothery 
'  because,'  to  quote  the  Queen's  words,  <  *  iliere  is  aotfuiq^  he 
<  might  not  say;  not  even  that  I  had  attempted  to  muodetr  mml' 
Then  we  haye  an  indelicate  tale  of  the  Prince's  hmtying.fais 
wife  away  fro«t  Hampton  Court  in  the  lagonies  of  her  C(»aifiAe* 
ment ;  Aen  we  have  a  coarse  esplanationof  it  from  the  Pridoe 
himself^  which  Mr«Croker  has  stopped  with  modest  astemsks; 
then  we  have  the  Prince  denying  i;hi»«acplaaiation;  then  cr&wn-- 
ing  this  seandalous  piece  of  douUe-lyingtbykneeEngyin  iihe 
mud  of  St.  Jajmes'>  in  presence  of  a  noi^  mab,  to  receivo  ihe 
blessing  of  the  mother*  whom  he  had  insulted;  tiien  turned  o(at 
of  St.  Jamas';  then  garbling  his  t^mrespondeaoe  with  his  parents 
for  the  edification  of.  the  imorld ;  then  Herrey  ordered  to  dcaw 
up  a  oouaieivpisblicationi  and  expressly  fori^den  to  -eor^eet 
his  Boyal  Highness's  bad'  filing;  then  oufcsof  revmge  the 
Prince's  toadies  publish  a  narratiye  of  tiie  dispute  between  iiis 
fieitber  and  Gkorge  L,.which  had  ended  in  die  former's  cgeetaient 
£9om  the  palace;  and  finally,  in  the  midst  of  <tliese  ^disgraeefiil 
squabbles,  fomented  by  hungry  courtievs  and  finming  partisaos, 
the  Queen  is  taken  seriously  ill,  .and^  on  .the  TCfge  of  death,  sre- 
fiisea  t&  see  her  son  I 

There  ave  few  things  in  any  book  of-  metooira  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  that  have  so  much  dramatic  interest  as* the 
death  of  Que^i  Caitdine,  aa  it^  is  here  described.  The  de* 
termination  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  malady  from  her 
husbandr  and  the  whole  Court — the  resolutioEn  (which  was 
habitual  both  td  herself  and  the  King  in  seasons  of  pain^and 
illness)  to  bold  a  drawing-room  and  act  the  part  of  a  person 
in  strong  health-**- her  tardy  submission  to  the  mroads  of  snffiny 
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ing  and  agony — her  patient  and  reeigned  antidpation  of  death 
— her  suppression  of  sighs  and  groans  nnder  the  tortures  of  her 
disease  and  its  snigiciil  remedies^  her  affectionate  remembrance 
>of  all  her  children^  eaoe  ofie-«-«her  scdemn  reoommendation  of 
the  King  and  the  Idngdom  to  tha^care  of' the  fieolhfhl  minister, 
.whom  die  had  so  finnly  befirieiided-^all  these  circumstances 
ha^e  in  them  mnoh  to  affect-  us^with  pity  and-  inspect.  But  a 
JBcntfanent  more  sad  and  solemn  is  inspired  by  the  record  of  her 
Istestthonrs.  i  .         < 

'    When'  dead)  was  rapidly  approaching;  'and  (we  quote*  Hervey, 
TfiL  tSl  p.  '&2\^)  *  somd  wbe^  some  pious,  and  a  great  many  busy 
^  maddling,  impertinent  people  began  to  ask  wl^liier  the  Queen 
^  had  any  one  t0"pray  by  her/  Walpole  addresses  the  Princess 
£mily  in  liieas  wv>vds:    ^^Fray,  Madame^  let  this  farce  be 
^^  played;  the  ArchfaiBhop  will  act  it  very  well.     Yon  may 
.^'^  bid  him  be  ad  short  as  you  will     It  will  do  the  Queen  no 
^^'  hurt,  no  marethBa  any  good^"'   The  Primate  came,  at  such 
«  summons;  to  the  bedHdeof-tiie  dying  Borereign-    He  prayed 
with  her,  and  eocboirted'her  to  reodye  the  Sacrament^  but  she 
vefiised;   and  when  at  length  he  hatd  left  her  to  herself^  he 
lehided  the  ansdoHs  queries  cf  the  sobbing  mourners  in  the  ante- 
chamber, who  askbd  if  the  queen  had  communicated,  by  this 
delioate  evasion :   *  her  maje^  is'  in  a  heaveuTy  firame  of  mind/ 
•  ^%e  last  names  she  mentioned  were  those  of  Butler  and  the 
King.     Her  last  'word  was,  ^  Pray ! '    In  a  scene-  of  this  kind 
it  would-be  ineonodr^le  that  ought  of  the  ludicrous  or  ijie 
ftr(»eal  diould  find  a  place.     Yet  so<^'was  the  fact    We  are 
chodoed  in  the  very  chamber-  of  death  by  the  intrusion  of  royal 
egotbm,  vanity,  buffiionery,  and  inhumamty.     The  king  is  at 
'  one  mcmient'dissolted  in  a  mawksh  tenderness,  at  another  stpak 
into  brutal  apathy.     He  is  at  one  moment  all  tears  for  the  loss 
of  one  who  united  the  softness  and  amiability  of  one  sex  to  the 
Qomttge  and  firmness  of  the  other;  at  another  all  fury  because 
the  objeot  of  his  regrets  cannot  swallow/ or  cannot  clumge  her 
pasture,  or  cannot  animate  the  glassy  fixedness  of  her  eyes;  at 
one  moment  be  begins  an  elab^te  panegyric  on  her  tirtues, 
then  breaks  off  into  an  enumeration  of  his  own,  by  which  he  im- 
^ks^^tberheart had bsed  enihraUed and  her  intelligence  awed. 
He  then  diverges  into  a  titupid  story  about  a  storm,  for  which 
his  daughter  laugfair  at  him;  and  then,  while  he  is  weeping  over 
his  Ckntsoiit'B  death4ied,  she  advises  him  to  marry'  again ;  and  we 
are-^what  the  Queen  was  not — startled  by  the  strange  reply, 
*  Non :  'faurtd  dot  maUre9ee9 1 '    To  which  she  fidntUr  moaned  out 
the  Tcjoinder,  <  Oeht  riemptche  pas  I '    This  was  the  text  fixxn 
which  Walpole  afterwards  drew  Ins  scheme  of  management; 
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for  he  told  the  prinoeaaes  that  he  had  formerly  uded  with  the 
Qaeen  against  the  mistress,  but  he  should  henceforth  side  widi 
the  new  mistress  (Countess  Walmoden)  agunst  the  daughters* 
This  cool  decUuration  naturallj  disgusted  the  prinoesses;  but 
seems  in  no  way  to  have  injured  the  minister* 

We  have  cited  enough  to  show  that  the  Court  of  Greo.  IL 
was  a  very  gross,  though  for  the  times,  periiaps,  not  a  singularly 
vicious  one*  We  can  only  remind  our  readers  of  what  we  said  at 
first,  that  the  age  was  a  gross  and  a  vicious  age.  The  reader* 
of  *  Tom  Jones '  and  'Joseph  Andrews '  need  not  be  tdd  what 
were  the  manners  of  the  squirearchy  and  the  fanners  of  that  day* 
The  readers  of  Miss  Bellenden's  and  Miss  Howe*B  Letters  need 
not  be  told  how  elgzant  and  high-bom  dames  occasionally  talked 
and  wrote* ,  The  Court,  in  short,  was  not  a  whit  grosser  than 
one  half  of  English  society ;  or  all  German  society,  of  the  same 
epoch ;  and  whatever  vice  it  had,  must  be  allowed  to  have  lacked 
the  allurements  which  grace,  refinement,  and  wit  threw  over  the 
contemporary  Court  of  the  Regent  Orleans.  At  all  events,  there 
was  one  vice  from  which  that  age  was  free-^the  vice  of  hypocrisy. 
All  was  open  and  avowed.  George  IL  lived  openly  with  Lady 
Suffolk  and  Countess  Walmoden.  Sir  R.  Walpole  lived  openly 
with  Miss  Skerritt ;  and  was  not  one  jot  the  less  intimate  for  all 
that,  with  Bishops  Gibson  and  Hoadley.  An  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury  was  the  envoy  notoriously  selected  by  the  unreluctaat 
cuckold  Mr.  Howard,  to  disengage  his  wife  from  the  service  of 
the  queen  and  the  caresses  of  the  king.  An  archbishop  of  York 
had  lived  openly  with  a  succession  of  mistresses ;  and  one  of  his 
natural  sons  sat  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Walpole  and  Pulteney, 
intriguers  agdnst  the  honour  of  other  husbands,  were  careless  of 
their  own.  Lady  Bath  was  as  gallant  as  she  was  beautifuL  Lady 
Walpole  was  no  less  an  intriguante.  It  is  now  thought  tolerably 
certain  that  the  father  of  Horace  Walpole  was  Lord  Hervey's 
elder  brother,  Carr.  The  familiarities  of  Lady  Walpole  might 
have  suggested  this  suspicion ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  men  confirmed  it.  Horace  was  a  Hervey  all  over.  The 
same  mind  which  discovers  itself  in  these  Memoirs,  appears  in 
the  *  Reminiscences.'  The  same  elaboration  of  style  —  for  men 
had  a  style  in  those  days —  occasionally  interrupted  by  gallicisms, 
&c,  distinguishes  both  Hervey  and  Horace.  In  Walpole  there 
is  less  effort.  His  sentences  are  less  rounded :  he  has  not  the 
same  recurrence  of  antithesis,  which  was  one  of  the  butts  of 
Pope's  caustic  satire :  but  his  English  we  think  is  less  pure, 
and  the  character  of  his  writing  less  masculine.  Hervey's 
is  as  good  as  Lord  Chesterfield's,  and  will  often  bear  a  com- 
parison even  with  Bolingbroke's.    But  there  is  the  same  pun- 
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gency  of  remark ;  the  same  quick  observation  of  minute  traits 
of  character ;  the  same  preference  of  literary  and  refined  amuse- 
ments to  those  of  the  chase  and  the  turf  (a  taste  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  a  genuine  descendant  of  Sir  Bobcrt) ;  the  same 
safe  cynicism  against  great  people,  which  nowadays  would  bie 
radicalism ;  the  same  sneers  against  the  Church ;  the  same 
capacity  for  writing  verses,  majore  quidem  curd  quam  ingenio 
-»-both  in  Hervey  and  his  unacknowledged  nephew.  The  only 
curious  thing  is,  that  Horace  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
be  indignant  about  the  political  desertion  of  his  putative  father 
by  his  real  father's  brother.  The  imputation  too  was  unjust ; 
but,  considering  the  relationship,  which  Horace  must  have 
known — or  suspected — the  charge  is  odd  enough. 

As  men  were  lax  in  their  social,  they  were  lax  in  their 
political  morality.  There  were  few  votes  of  which  —  within 
certain  limits  —  the  money  value  might  not  be  ascertained. 
An  opposition  member  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  voted  with  the  minister,  and  pocketed  his  300Z.  or  500?. 
Walpole  congratulated  the  king  that  the  majority  against  the 
faction  for  increasing  the  Prince's  income  had  only  cost  9007. 
Most  men  in  Parliament  had  their  price ;  and  all  the  world 
out  of  Parliament  knew  they  had. 

All  this  has  passed  away.  Men  in  high  stations  do  not 
live  openly  with  mistresses,  or  make  ostentatious  love  to  their 
friends'  wives.  Members  of  Parliament  do  not  put  a  ministerial 
cheque  in  their  pocket-book,  and  give  their  vote  in  exchange. 
We  are  more  decent,  more  observant  of  forms,  more  nice  in 
our  language  and  demeanour,  than  our  great  grandfathers  were. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  change  is  not  only  apparent  but  real ; 
not  of  externals,  but  of  principles;  not  of  manners,  but  of 
morals!  May  it  be  with  a  truer  self-knowledge  and  a  more 
justifiable  egotism  than  that  of  the  Pharisee,  that  we  exult 
when  we  compare  the  age  of  Victoria  with  that  of  George  and 
Caroline  I 
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TTTThateteb  may  be  the  character  finally  oommunicated  to 
the  historical  school  of  our  own  generation,  it  must  surely* 
be  rescued  fn)m  mnking  into  antiquarianinn»  by  the  influence  of 
the  events  which  ate  passing  around  us«  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  person  in  uiese  days  should  overlook  the  present  io 
exist  solely  in  the  past  From  a  period  of  tranquillity,  during 
which  the  pacific  stagnation  of  European  p^itics  was  visibly  di^^ 
turbed  only  by  the  squabbles  of  diplomacy  or  the  mutterings  of 
discontent,  we  have  been  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  cham  of. 
revolutions,  which  have  threatened  to  subvert  the  constitution  and 
the  relations  of  almost  eveiy  state,  except  our  own*  From  an  agef 
of  repose  we  have  been  transferred  at  once  to  an  age  of  living* 
history ;  and  Indeed,  in  some  sense,  the  records  of  the  past  ofieir 
no  such  scene  for  observation  as  that  which  is  now  being  gra-4 
dually  unfolded  before  our  eyes.  It  is  at  such  pmods,  however^ . 
that  history  becomes  susceptible  of  ite  most  compr^ensive  and 
instructive  application ;  and  the  more  so  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  progress  of  dvilisation  has  apparently  raised  itft  judg- 
ments above  that  argument  which  used  to  be  the  uUima  ratio  of 
kings.  Within  these  last  eight  months  history  has  been  appealed 
to  in  sanction  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  over  ;half  the^ 
continent  of  Europe ;  until,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
protest  against  an  excess  of  scholasticism,  and  practical  statesmen 
have  to  take  heed  that  historical  reveries  do  not  terminate  in 
some  such  extravagance  as  occaflionally  results  &om  unqualified 
antiquarianism.  In  the  spirit  which  is  hurrying  the  Germans 
across  the  Eyder,  might  be  found  a  strong  analogy  to  that  which 
has  conducted  certain  young  English  priests  to  Some. 

In  constructing  for  our  readers  a  synoptical  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  we  have  adopted  the  scheme  which 
appeared  to  promise  the  most  general,  as  well  as  the  most 
available,   information.     At  such  a  crisis  as  this,  besides  the 
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respective  conditions  of  the  several  states,  there  is  to  be  consir 
dered  the  condition  of  that  political  system  which  is  composed  by 
their  reciprocal  action ;  in  &ct  it  is  simply  impossible,  as  Europe 
is  at  present  constituted,  to  look  at  any  one  of  its  component 
powens  ixrespectively  of  its  rdations  mth  the  others*  The  exist- 
ing system  of  Europe  may  be  tenned,  with  almost  perfect  strict- 
ness, as  indeed  it  has  been  termed  by  German  publicists,  a 
Federal  system ;  and  the  fortunes  pf  France  or  Prossia  can  be  no 
more  separated  from  those  of  the  states  around  them,  than  the 
affairs  of  Unterwalden  can  be  4istinguish^d  from  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.  It  happens,  top,  that  this  system  itself  has 
been  brought,  and  that  not  unintentionally,  into  greater  peri} 
by  the  recent  movement,  than  could  have  resulted  from  any 
^bock  short  of  a>  general  war ;  and  though  i»odificationa  of  its 
oharacter  arepeirpetui^Uy  in  operation,  yet  its  entire  demolition, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  subversion  of  all  those  political  compactat 
and  usages  which  .have  beea  received  as  regulating  the  inter-t 
course  of  nations,  ia  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence  and  most 
momentous  import-— *  being  equivalent  in  its  effects  upon  the 
whole  European  commonwealth  to  tho^  revcdutions  which  sub- 
vert the  political  fabric  of  any  particular  state.  This,  therefore^ 
would  naturally  be  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  considering 
tiie  state  of  Europe.  Besides  thi^,  however,  it  will  be  fpund  that, 
by  thus  looking  at  each  state  as  part  of  a  whole,  the  several 
events,  which  are  now  indistinct  and  confused,  will  admit  ^f 
being  classified  and  characterised  according  to  their  real  im- 
portance* Some  parts  of  the  machine  may  bear  a  good  deal 
of  rough  handling  without  any  serious  consequences ;  in  other 
parts  a  slight  derangement  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  In  order^ 
therefore,  ta  convey  the  most  intelligible  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  pres^at  state  of  Europe,  we  propose  briefly  to 
review  the  system  on  which  European  relations  were  based  by 
European  consent  at  that  last  arrangement  pf  such  affairs* 
which  has  been  thought  to  regulate  our  national  duties;  to 
specify  the  modifications  subsequently  introduced;  to  ascertain 
the  functions  attributed  to  each  particular  state  in  the  body 
politic;  to  discover  the  principles  which  determined  the  action 
of  the  whole;  and  thus,  by  elucidatiog  the  state  of  things 
under  which  we  had  been  living,  and  to  which  we  had  arrived, 
to  consider  with  better  understanding,  and  from  a  better  point  of 
view,  not  only  the  character  and  course  of  those  events  which, 
are  now  ao  strangely  affecting  the  condition  of  each  particular 
member,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  general  system  has  been 
disturbed,  and  the  results  which  any  probable  modifications  of 
its  form  may  be  expected  to  produce.     However  circuitous  thi^. 
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route  may  appear,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  more  quickly 
and  surely  than  any  other  will  it  lead  him  to  the  position  from 
which  the  actual  Europe  can  best  be  surveyed. 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  startling  events,  the  public  law 
and  inteniational  rights  of  the  old  world  were  understood  to 
rest,    as    our   readers   know,   upon   the   treaties    of   Vienna. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  phrase  conventionally  used  to  designate  the 
charter  of  the  European  constitution,  though  it  may  be  re- 
marked, for  precision's  sake,  that  the  expression  involves  some 
confusion  of  dates  and  circumstances.     The  relations  existing, 
for  instance,  between  France  and  Europe,  which  are  those  to 
which  attention  has  been  most   frequently  drawn,  were  de- 
termined by  treaties  entirely  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.     After  the  Allies  had  first  entered  Paris, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  by  which 
the  frontiers,  possessions,  and  position  of  France  were  so  f<ir 
defined,  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  settled  at  Vienna  upon 
these  particular  points.     The  final  decisions  of  the  Congress 
were  precipitated,  as  will  be  well  remembered,  by  the  return  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba  —  an  event  which  was  considered  by  the 
Allies,  after  their  renewed  successes,  to  justify  a  modification 
of  the  terms  granted  by  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  a  new  convention 
was  signed ;  and  this  is  the  particular  act  which  so  rankles  in 
the  bosom  of  Frenchmen ;  and  which,  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  the  *  Treaties  of  Vienna,'  has  been  the  object  of 
incessant  denunciation  and  attack,  from  that  moment  to  the 
present  day.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  circumscription  of  France 
was  not  brought  into  discussion  at  Vienna ;  it  was  conceived  to 
have  been  already  defined  at  the  peace  of  Paris ;  and  this  de- 
finition was  only  modified  in  consequence  of  events  which  sub- 
sequently occurred.     In  common   phraseology,  however,   the 
♦  Treaties  of  Vienna,'  or  the  *  Treaties  of  1815,'  are  usually 
appealed  to  as  regulating  the  existing  state  of  ]^urope,  and 
fixing  the  unhappy  destinies  of  France;  and  the  inaccuracy 
involves  no  very  serious  evil. 

In  considering  these  famous  arrangements,  which  have 
secured  the  general  peace,  with  few  and  partial  interruptions, 
for  three  and  thirty  years,  and  which  now  at  length  seem 
to  be  approaching  their  termination,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attend  closely  to  tne  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  they 
were  determined,  if  we  wish  either  to  appreciate  justly  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conceived,  or  to  comprehend  that  in  which 
they  have  been  attacked,  and  in  which  it  is  now  hoped  to  super- 
sede them.    The  leading  idea  of  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
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assembled  in  the  Austrian  capital^  was  the  restoration  of  the 
European  system^  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
utterly  destroyed.  They  desired  to  recur  to  that  ancient  code 
of  public  law  which  had  formerly  regulated  the  intercourse  of 
states ;  and  they  were  reasonably  anzious  to  secure  it  for  the 
future  against  any  such  impetuous  violations  as  those  to  which 
it  had  been  recently  exposed  by  the  ambition  and  the  conquests 
of  France.  As  it  happened,  these  objects  were  not  found  very 
readily  reconcileable  with  each  other,  and  considerable  violence 
was  offered  to  national  rights  in  the  effort  to  preclude  for  the 
future  any  recurrence  of  national  wrongs.  There  was  also  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  individual  ambition,  of  indemnifying  im- 
poverished states,  and  of  recompensing  conspicuous  services ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  overlooked  that  there  were  certain  existing 
facts,  to  which  the  eyes  of .  the  Congress  could  not  be  closed. 
Italy,  Poland,  and  Saxony,  were  in  the  actual  possession  re- 
spectively of  Austria^  Kussia,  and  Prussia ;  and  in  no  case  did 
there  appear  any  disposition  to  relax  the  grasp  obtained. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Congress  assembled  for  its  duties. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  while  the  ancient  code  of  public  law 
was  to  be  restored,  the  principles  on  which  the  political 
system  was  to  be  organised  were  entirely  new.  The  canons 
and  maxims  of  the  old  traditional  policy  of  Europe  had  been 
exploded  by  motives  more  powerful  than  hereditary  jealousies 
or  historicfd  alliances.  All  such  history,  in  fact,  was  now  a 
tabula  rcLscu  The  House  of  Bourbon  had  been  re-seated  on  its 
throne  by  the  House  of  Hapsbuig;  and  the  descendant  of  Maria 
Theresa  shared  the  hazards  and  the  hopes  of  the  descendant  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  the 
combinations  of  former  times.  The  rivalry  of  France  and 
Austria  was  as  obsolete  as  that  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they 
were  now  connected  by  far  more  imperative  considerations  than 
such  as  had  suggested  the  strange  coalition  of  1756.  In  the 
presence  of  a  more  terrible  power  all  minor  differences  were 
sunk;  and  for  .the  first  time  in  political  history,  the  deliberations 
of  a  congress  were  directed  less  to  the  establishment  of  equi- 
librium between  jealous  states,  than  to  the  erection  of  a  barrier 
against  a  common  enemy  of  all. 

The  acts  of  the  Congress  and  its  supplements,  may  be  con- 
sidered from  two  separate  points  of  view ;  either  as  repartitions 
of  territory,  or  sanctions  of  principle.  We  will  first  take  the 
former.  Subject  to  the  private  expectations  of  the  great  powers 
most  immediately  interested,  the  consummation  aimed  at  in  the 
territorial  arrangements,  was  the  effectual  repression  of  France; 
a  result  in  which  it  was  secretly  thought  practicable  to  include 
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certain  preogtioaafy  nmraieB  aguasfc  what  was  atnalj  eon- 
flidered  the  menacfog  pfedoniiiaiice  oi  Bnwin  Bet^ecR  tbe 
Kiemen  and  tbe  Memey  tberefoFB,  Jay  tbe  gnnmd  ta  be  irioenti- 
ficallj  diAtribttted.  Tbe  acheoiie  by  wUcb  Napoleoii  bad  aopev^ 
seded  the  old  axxaogenienU'  of  Ceatial  Eoz^pa^  waa  adaiimblj 
adapted  to  a  ayatem  biued  upon  tbe  sopranttuiy^f  S^nteee*  By 
tbe  not  unnatoral  annexatiQii  of  the  gtaad  duehy  ef  Waannr 
to  a  kingdom  so  intiaiately  cooaectod  wkb  aaoitet  Poland^  be 
bad  created  in  Sajcooy  aa  attached  uad  powerinl  #|ate»  wbidi> 
snterpoaed  between  uie  Aostrian  and  Soseia*  dmHiBioni^  was 
ealcolated  to  seutraliae  any  eogibination  ef ^  tbeee  tm>paweiB; 
at  tbe  ume  lune  that  the  Confedssatioa.of  the  \Blune5  as  vte 
expkined  in  our  biat  nunibery  protected  tbe  wbc^  eastern 
frontier  of  France;  supplied  troops  and  territoiy  agmnst  the 
first  shock  of  an  invasion;  and  canied  to  p«r£aetian  that  fedenfr- 
isve  system,  so  long  the  &younto  of  Ae  old  Fieneb'vnibiDets^ 
by  wluch  a  league  of  second  and  third  iiile  powers  wab  kept 
constantly  on  toot  under  the  protactcmte  and  preeidenoy  of 
FiBnce« 

Tbe  provisions  of  apolii^  exactly  ^poftte^  iaYoWed,of  conrae^ 
the  di^ct  reversal  oi  these  axiangamenls.  •  The  SaMny  of 
Napoleon  was  -to  be  destroyed ;  and  indeed  it  was  only'^Hrmg 
to  the  zeal  and  adr^toess  with.  wUcb  Tallaj^nuld  etevtad  the 
revived  au^ority  of  France^  and  enlisted  on  bb  side- the  jea^ 
lousy  of  Austria  and  the  sympathies  oi  England^  that  ttaSB 
ancient  title  did  not  altogether  disa^ear  firom  the  catalogtie  of 
nations.  It  was  urged  by  Prussia,  wi&  the  full  sappcnrt  </f 
the  Czar,  that  the  dominions  of  King  Fredadck  Ai^ustus  bad 
been  fairly  forfeited  by  his  treason  to  tbe  Empire  4n  the  War  oi 
Liberation,  and  that  his  territorieSi  according  to  Gftsrmanic  law^ 
were  as  justly  liable  to  conjOscatioa  as  those  of  Henry  tbe  Lii»n» 
The  decision  of  the  Congress  stopped  just  short  of  tbe  cafHtil 
sentence ;  and  Saxony  was  suffered  to  survive  as  an  independent 
state,  though  sonsly  oircumscribed  in  impoitanoe  and  pc»v^eri 
Of  its  Polieli  provinces  we  shall  speak  presently.  Its  ce^ona 
in  Grennany  served  to  round  off  and*  com{^ete  the  irregular 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  to  contribute  to  tbe  augmentations  of 
strength  which  were  thought  neceoBaty  |br  the  furore  functions 
of  that  Po wee  In  the  same  spirit  Uie  Confederation  df  the 
Bhine  was  declared  to  be  dissolved;  and  the  Oendanic  States 
were  reorganised  after  a  fSnsbion,  on  wbich^  after*  our  teeenft 
notice  of  th^  subject,  we  need  not  now  insist*  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  addition  to  tbe  other  results  anti- 
cipated from  this  measure,  there  was  the  obvious  advantage  of 
thus  excluding  France  from  any  such  connexion  with  the  minor 
German  states,  as  had  heretofore  been  made  so  subservient  to 
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~hev  tS<^W0'of  p6McaI  a^ra&dkemisnt;  Ajs  long  as  the  grd&*t 
OemmtticCJoiifedera^oii  Buteisted  in  fiill^or6e9  it  was  in&possible 
-that?  Ffa&oe^  ahotild-agaui  «vail  herself  of  any  alliance  with  tibe 
flmaller  pbw^rt^  to  the  damage  of  Austris  or  Frds^ 
/  The  next  iiieaBUre<^  preoantion  ihTQlred  a  stffl  inore  arbitrary 
distribotioii' of  temlom  In  purcoance  of  the  great  scheme  of 
niteipdsing  abarrief  orixxnpact  and  consolidated  Istates  between 
^  Ae-aufpected  powers  of  easterti  and  western  Europe;  the  pro* 
-lOMee  oi  Holland  and  -Bdighim'  were,  fused  fiito  a  new  kingdom 
^  the  KethwlanNiff^  in-  favour  of -tiie  House  of  Orange^  which 
;tiiaa8i|oaeededib  b  soverei^ty  of  na  small  political  importance. 
Gonwnnrtding  the  mwths  of  die  Sdieldt  and'the  Bhine,  and 
^supported  by  the-  Bhenish  pibvinces  of  Prussia  and  the  lEngliah 
Jdngdom  of  Hanover,  it  was  conceived  that  the  new  state  would 
•aerve'att  an  advanoed  post  to  Europe  against  France,  or  as  a 
^Msearve  for  Enrope  tigednst  Bnssia;  The  creation  of  this  power 
completed  tiie  duef  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Congress,  by 
.pexfeotiae^  the  ^reat  barrier  system^  Which  had  been  devised. 
Its^fo  on  other  points  were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit.  The 
jMutrality  and  independence  of  Switzeriatid '  were  studiously 
jrecqgniKid  asid  established;  and  the  intXl^msable  kmgdom  of 
Sardiiiia  was  strttigthened  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Genoese, 
«>•  disQfediiatle'  •afber  the j^mises  of  indet)endence  by  which 
ihay  bad  been  ddlvKled.  The  secufair  so^ere^ty  of  ihe  Bomiqi 
Pontiff,  whioh  has  been  bo  recently  catted  in  question,  was  'duly 
oonfinaed,  though  mt  without  some  curious  debate,  both  at 
ViesBa'  and  TV^stnmster.  The  states  of  the  Church  were 
thouflbt  by  Protestant '  Prusoa  to  ofier  an  eiigibb  retreat  for 
disinherited  Saxony;  and  even  il&gfish  Whigs  conceived  that 
ZK):  better  materhd  for  reqtiinte  indennnfications  could  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  sudden  defection  of  Mnrat  from  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  facilitated  the  general  recognition  of  lemtimacy  which 
was  thought  desirable ;  and  enabled  the  dispensmg  Powers  to 
redistribute  the  Peninsula'  between  Hhe  Houses  of  Lorraine  and 
BourboD.  It  ia  proper,  also,  to  mention  that  a  des^  was  enter- 
tisned  of  uniting  th^  Italian  states  by  dome  such  federal  com- 
pact as  that  wluch  had  been  dievised  tor  Germany;  thou^  as 
the  notion  originated  with  M.  de  Mettemidi,'it  maybe  ea^y 
conceived  to  mve  involved  bo  idea  of  any  such  unity  as  was 
subsequently  oroyed ;  but  simply  such  an  fdliance  as  would  have 
placed  tlio  resources  of  all  the  principalities  more  'readily  at  the 
command  of  the  Power  predominating  in  their  councilil 

IVom  this  brief  reeapitulation  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  Congress,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deduce  a  general  idea 
of  the  ftmetions  attributed  to  each  Power  xn  the  hew  political 
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BTstem;  It  wm  m  Ceatral  Europe  4bat  the  diiScultiea  chie^y 
lagr,  aad  wlnro  tbe  meixi  9trqi^h  of  tke  machmery  wils  re- 
quired. Anslritk  and  PriiS6)a»  nearly  piatched  in  power  and 
reaoiiroedy  and  with  tb^ir  ancient  fends  now  healed  by  their 
expenenoe  of  <^mmo0  peril,  .werQ  aap|ported>  either  in  froiit  or 
reacts  .al»  ocoNUCn  might  determine,  hj  an  array  of 'atates  artiati- 
cally  grotiped  for  thia  precipe  piujpoaer  Gennany*  with  just/ 
auob  a  ehamcter  of  qmty  aa  the  purpoae  xequireo^  waa;  placed 
aloaoat  whcilY  At  their  di^HMs^  by  the  tenna  of  the  new  cenfede- 
ration.  To  the  Senthhiy  Switzerland;  independent  and  neutral^ 
pceaerred  in.  its  inatitutioBa  and  its  integrity ;  leaa  by  the  favour 
than  by  the  jeakfueiea  of  the  dominant.  Powers ;  and  retaining  ita 
ao^vereign  toiatenoe  on.  <^e  aingle  condition  of  excluding  all 
atatea  alii&e  fh)i9L  the  adva&tagea  derivable  in  case  of  war  from 
its  faatneaaea  Mid  ita  position*  To  the  North  waa  the  new-born 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  whiehi  resting. on  the  territories  of 
the.  Gr^rmanie  Confederation!  eom|^etedy  ^ong  the  frontier  of 
France,  a  cordon  of  atatea^  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  proof 
against  any  new  otktbieaka  of  aoibition  or  revolution.  In  this 
way  waa  the  entire  group  between  the  Menae  and  the  Niemea 
organised,  aod  animated  with  the  single  object  of  repreaaing  for 
the  future  any  ictuptio^a  of  Fraificey  or  any  poasible  encroach* 
menta  of  Suama*  .  The  apprehenaipns  req>eeting  the  latter  power 
were^  however^  aa  yet  but  indiatinctly  developed ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Centacal  Europe  entire,  flanked  on  one  aide  by  Italy. 
and  on  the  other  by  Eng^and^  waa  combined  and  consolidatea 
anew»  for  .the  one  dole  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  against 
France  ^^  and  ^ectually  confining  that  indomitable  spirit  from 
which  all  war  seemed  to  spring. 

The  course  which  European  history  subsequently  took,  and 
which  it  £9  talung  at  present^  renders  it  now  necessary  to  con- 
oder  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  a  point  of  view  from 
which  transactions  of  this  kind  have  seldom  called  for  so  much 
contemplation  —  int  respect,  that  .ia,  of  ihe  abstract  political  prin- 
ciples there  aolem9]ily  sanctioned.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible,  at 
-the  conclufidon  of  what  had  been  emphatically  a  war  of  opinion^ 
to  omit  some  definite  understanding  and  decision  regarding  these 
opinions,  from  that  compromise  of  intereata  and  compact  of 
-powers  which  were  to  secure  tranquillity  for  future  generations. 
We  ace  not  now  alludxQg  to  the  mcaral  questions  which  were 
overtly,  introduced  into  the  conferences -^  suqh  as  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  suppresflion  of  piracy,  &c. ;  but  to  that 
general  determination  respecting  the  internal  politics  of  parti- 
oilar  states  which  was  taken  in  concert  by  the  sovereigns  assem- 
Ued*   This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  the  events 
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wnich  are  at  this  moment  coiivulmhg  Europe  are  dipectly  cen* 
sected  with  thesb  f esohitiotis^  and  With  tftt^ ix^eiiifieations  aisd.x^ 
Tensals  which  they  erubseqtiehtly  itiideirwent;  Howev^er  sirang^ 
it'  maj  iappear,  it  ishejanA  iSl  doubt,  that  the  ^pirii;  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  at  this  period  sihc^efy  Ub^aL  Tke  atream  of 
opmioBS  had  been  reversed;  •  Qriginallyi  ren^lcrfcionftry  Francs 
bad  oterrim  absolutist  EtfropeY  but  li6w  insUrgeni  aad  emand'* 
patcd  Eutt)pe  was  itpulsin^dcspcrtic-. France.'  The  principles 
which  h^  been  invoked  in  their  ownfiarvotirby'the  Conventioti 
and  the  Ditectory,  were  nowinvokcd'agttin^  theoppressioiis  of 
the  Etnpire,  by  the  sov^reigiis  bf  the  (>>ntinent  -It  waar  iqpp»* 
tently  not  faiofe  in  acknbwledgfaieiit  of  the  debt  they  owed  to 
their  people,  than  iH  fiMh^n^anito^f  thefr  own  eitfeM^re^designSy  that 
the  several  inonAi^^r  now  stipuktcfA  f6r  con^titudonal  gavein-» 
jnents  in  their  fe^etitrve' dominions.  Zf  iaby  lehietanoe  was 
^own  ill  this  coxnpetitioh  f6t  popularity,  it  was  on  the  part  oi 
Austria.^  .  Ftussia  deliberately  pii^oposed  a*  scheme  dP  almost  that 
very  constitution  wMdi  -tvas  at  length-revived'  iw&  and  t/iirty years 
^er  —  by  the  present  Kifag.  Bussla  was,  of  course,  called  upon 
for  vei^y  Httle  exertion  as  regarded  her  unawakened  provinces; 
but  her  propositions  on  behalf  of  Poland,  Whieb  were  actually 
in  part  xeahsed,  Ivere  at  this  time  so  unb(nn^<!dty  libeval,  asio 
excite  serious  apprehensions  in  her  westeni  nel^beurs.  The 
states  of  the  Germanic  Confedemtion  were  to  be  advanced  to 
equal  and  similar  privileges ;  and  a  kind  of  model  constitutioiQy 
conveying  all  the  chief  rights  and  liberties  of  a  representatm 
government,  wa$  delineated  for  geneml  guidance.'  So  entirely 
W^re  these  arrangements  considered  ae  flawing  fVom  the*  con- 
clusions, and  sanctioned  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Oongresff,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  eolEsion  between  the  stie^tee  cf  Wirtembei^ 
and  their  sovereign,  upon  a  Constitutioiial  poiAt,  the  fomker 
parties  actually  appealed'  to  the  subscnbing  Powers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  confirmaiion  of  their  righfSi  How  com- 
pletely these  ideas  were  superseded,  we  shall  see  as  we^prooeed* 
Such  was  the  substance  and  such  the  spirit  of  the  acts  of  the 
Congress.  Many  allowances  must  be  inade  for  tbe  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  time ;  and  for  the  iiifluence  of  opinions  still  obtain- 
ing and  of  recollections  still  fresh.  Btm^  seemed,  as  if  by  die 
subsidence  of  a  deluge,. to  be  left  for  a  new  organisation;  andT 
after  the  violation  of  aD  natural  and  political  rights  to>  which  the 
world  had  been  habituated,  such  examples  of  piecautions  against 
violence  as  we  have  been  relating,  must  have  appeared -warrant- 
able and  wise.  St^l  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fatal  errors 
thus  committed  in  a  treaty  which  was  to  regulate  publio  law,  and 
to  insure  universal  tranquillity  and  contentment  for  generations 
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Ur  eome. '  The  GongrM  took  Uttt6  heed  of  nitkmalityi  of  Tao^  i^ 
Dtttui*a]  aentiineiitAj  of  hlBtorioid  tittdatioiiB^  or  of  popular  predi^^ 
lections  Thej  treated  states  and  ^rinoipalitf ee  as  ^  many  ua- 
oonBokras  and  lifefess  parts  of  a  bog^  maeliixie;  Thejrm^tehaUad 
proyinoea  and  people  like '  eqnadrond  and  bottalionfi  in  a  line'  <4 
battle^  cakttlated  hy  the  inditidtial  dedaions  of  a  oomnaandcfr; 
They  dideren  motie«-*tbe]r  oarrfed  thdi'  dintrHrtHtite  powers 
beyond  any  pretended  oonipul8ibn''of  neoeesity,  and  partitioned 
popaktionB^  to  satisfy  mtnisterial  orotehefts  Or  rcr^al  agreed;  There 
was  a  formal  portage  €P6me§.  Gkdms  to  so  insnynitDioni  of 
senlsy  founded  on  pvevioos  bargains,  ptesumptabns,  oi^  aenicesi 
were  pnt  in  and  reoc^ised,  at  tiie  cost  of -all  national  feelings; 
and  in  oouneilB  over  which  no  great  g^<qplftphical  or  historical 
ability  is  sud  to  have  presided.  Nor  was  all  this  done  in  inno^ 
oence,  or  ignoranoe,  or  wrthont  audible  ezlpostnlattoti  and  warn* 
ing.  In  the  British  eenate,  before  yet  the  arrangements  were 
fiindly  concluded.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  denonnoed  alond -the 
misti^en  provioons  of  the  treaty,  and  exposed  the  evils  of  such 
arbitrary  a^udioations,  in  the  wisest  spirit  of  political  foresight; 
But  the  Congress  had  a  giant's  strength ;  and  they  used  it,  despo'*' 
tically  in  offset,  though,  for  the  most  part,  net  wroii^felly  in 
intention.  The  results  have  furnished  the  incidents  of  European 
history  daring  the  thirty  years' peace.  NaturamexpuUre  JkreA"^ 
and  the  throes  and  struggles  of  nature  against  the  violence  conld 
never  be  made  to  cease.  It  was  to  the  known  -spirit  of  reactton 
against  this  unnatural  pressure,  that  the  a|^)eal8,  sO  familiar  to 
modem  ears^  Were  made.  It  was  on  the  spirit  thus  engendered, 
that  the  French  Bepublicans  relied  when  they  proclaim^  to  Eu«* 
rope,  in  terrorem,  that  a  word  spoken  in  Paris  was  potent  enotigiL 
(bmner  eecousse  anx  trdnes,'  No  dotibt  it  was.  It  was  the  fabrio 
from  the  hands  of  the  Congress  which  shook  in  1^0,  and  which 
shakes  in  1848.  The  Allied  Powers  constructed  an  edifice  which 
the  diplomacy  of  Europe  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  trans^ 
forming,  t^  meet  those  precnse  requirements  winch  the  Congress 
negleoUKL  Unhappily,  too,  tl^  nnsdnef  was  aggravated  by 
supplementary  conclusions ;  and  at  Carlsbad,  Laybach,  and 
Verona,  much  of  what  was  good  in  the  provisions  of  Vienna 
was  lucklessly  neutralised,  while  all  that  vras  evil  was  mado 
infinitely  worse. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  design  to  adjudicate  between  princes 
and  people  in  those  political  comsions  which  foDowed  so  closely 
on  the  great  European  act  of  settlement ;  our  object  is  confined 
to  the  selection  of  those  particular  facts  which  became  reaQT 
influential  upon  the  actual  system  of  Europe,  and  vrhic^  win 
assist  us  in  elucidating  its  recent  character  and  its  present  stated 
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Xtet  no  reackTflw0guie  tbat  w<|  smde^diag  liim  through  irrelevant, 
detaik,  qr.tliat  we  lure  diroggiogiMpi  to  aii.uiicQiieoiqnable.  h^ght» 
bofore  we  present  faua  <witA •  tAQ'  piiiOfiuaed  ti^w.  Without  suph 
tgreoouo^fttioxuk  l»  we  are  now  au^eating,  no.  4bdbqiuite  ^aempcer. 
li^naian  of  the  Atate  of  Europe,  p^a  poeribly,  be  totpif^i  But  aa. 
a^KXQ  a#  ,  the .  Header  has.onee'  realUedthe  charaoter  of  thej 
political  87i3iteO)9  with  th^.  piacea  and  functions  of  ita  conatitueQt. 
memberfj  as  itwa^  constructed  at  Yiennay  and  as  it  e^ted  after; 
its  intervening  modifications  up  to  a  recent  d^j,  he  will  find- 
that  evex^:  incident  o£  this  wonderful  year  drops  naturally  into^ 
its  place  m  the  historical  panorama,  and  that  he  can  run  lus  eye* 
frpm  Schlj^awig;  to  .Sieiljv  wd  from.  Buoharest  to  Brunswick, 
without  being  deceived  by  any  false  light  or .  diverted  by  any. 
unreal  phenomenon. 

.;  Twelve  moAjths  bad  scareeLy  elapsed  after  the  ratification  and 
acceptance  ef  tins  system^  when  perturbations  began  to  discloae 
themselves  though  with  xeference  less  to  landmarks  than  prisK 
ciples.  It  was  hardly  to  be.  expecti^ibut  that  some  such  ofTencea 
should  come.  Inteisniueled  and  confused  with  that  iusurreo-i 
tionary  enthusiaspi  which  had  been  studiously^  excited  in  the 
War  of  I^beratiiHir  there  ^till  stalked  Sibroad  the  pure  spirit  of 
Jacobinisn^  and  the  military  fanaticism  which  survived  the  loss 
of  Napoleon*  Ho^  far  the  two  latter  passions  really  modified 
tbe  more  legitimate,  yearnings  of  the  former,  and  whether  thei 
alarm  of  governments  or  the,  suspicion  of  the  people  was  the 
better  founded  sentiment,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  decide. 
It  is  sufiicient  for  our  purpose  to  remacki  that  the  resolutions 
professed  by  the  allied  sovei^eig^  of  conceding  oonstitutionaL 
privil^es  to  their  subjected  were  quickly. cancelled;  and  super* 
seded  immediately  by  repressive  measures,  taken  in  such  earnest 
concert  and  under  such  singular  conditions)  that  the  general 
system  of  ^ur<^,  became  intimately  aflfected  by  the  conse-^ 
q^CQces  of  the  course  new  entered  upon.  To  meet  this  tergiver-i 
sation  of  the  Courts,  all  the  modifications  and  developments.  o£ 
^arboaarume  v^hieb  tradition  details,  were  now  put  in  operation  ;r 
and  every  state  of  Central  Europe  had  its  secret  societies  fori 
the  prosecution  of  its  peculiar  object.  In  Germany  the  leading 
idea  appears  to  have  involved  that  revival  of  imperial  or  national 
Unity  which  was  so  long  a  proscribed  theory,  and  which  haa 
now  been  so  nnexpeet^ly  proclaimed,  though  we  can  hardly, 
et^  realised.  Among  the  Poles  thei^  was  that  undying  aspira* 
tion  for  distinct  nationality,  which,  hopeless  and  even  useless 
as  it  now  is  to  themselvesi  seems  preserved  solely  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  their  oppressors.  The  Italians  had  leas  definite 
ol^ects  of  association  and  agitation.  There  was  great  discontent 
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bk  die  iiMoHMolSdkited  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  and  luituiiil  -dis^ 
dfectlon  in  tbe  rexM)lti1aoii]8ed  and  ill*^veriied  states  of  the 
FeniiiBula ;  but  liie  deeirs  of'  fusmg  the  whole  of  Italy  nxto; 
a  single  tnobsGrdqr  undefr  an  Italian  king,  seems  not  to  have 
been  an  idea  eiliker  praotically  comprehended  or  generally  enters- 
tsuiod.  France  was  of  course  the  hotbed  of  aQ  reTolntionaty 
principles  y  but  the  army  of  occupation  dien  answered  fer  h» 
neutrality ,  and  its  people  were  suspended  from  that  imtfative  ia 
all  commotioDS  whicfa  is  their  fa^h  prerogative,  as  completely  as 
Its  cabinet  was  then  politely  outlawed  in  the  reunions  of  its 
august  allies. 

upon  looking  at  the  date  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  at  its  dis- 
^veraUe  tenor^  atid  at  the  reception  which  its  declaifations  esc- 
perienced,  we  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  conclude  that  this  famous' 
compact  was  not  in  reality  any  incarnation  of  those  notorious* 
I»inoiplee  which  its  title  usually  recalls^  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
even  a  prelnde  to  the  "more  practical  conrentiona  which  folbwed 
it  It  was  the  production  of  Alexander  alone ;  and  was  merely 
a  vehicle  <^  those  vague  and  myBterions  doctrines  of  the  Religions  ^ 
obligations  ct  sovereigns  and  states,  over  which  the  Czar  delighted 
to  ponder.  Its  purport  was  little  more  than  an  open  and  un* 
levering  profession  of  that  .faith  and  those  principles  upon  ihe 
ruin  of  which  French  dominion  had  been  founded.  It  was  an 
advised  and  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  that  the  do<^rines  of  Christianity  should  be  the  rule  ^ 
tibeir  conduct  towards  others  and  among  themselves.  Austria 
and  Prussia  accepted  and  subscribed  its  conditions,  with  little 
^cere  sympathy,  but  with  great  readiness  to  conciliate  by 
such  insignificant  stipulations  so  important  an  ally.  But  that 
which  recommended  the  alliance  to  these  Powers  disqualified  it 
fbr  approval  in  England.  The  British  government  was  unwilling 
to  comnfit  itself  to  obligations  which  were  either  superfluous  or 
mdefinitc.  If  the  compact  meant  no  more  than  it  expressed,  it 
Was  but  a  gratuitous  exposition  of  the  national  faiu;  if  any 
practical  duties  were  concealed  beneath  its  terms,  they  ought  to 
be  more  intelligibly  specified.  It  seems  dear,  however,  that  no 
sadk  uneasiness  had  yet  arisen  respecting  liie  popular  feeling  in 
die  several  states,  as  would  have  suggested  any  counter^assooia^ 
tion  of  goveihunents;  and  in  (act  the  more  practical  matters  were 
oared  for  in  a  separate  convention  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia;  the  stipulations  of  whidi  showed  that  their  apprehen*- 
sions  for  the  future  were  still  confined  to  the  frontiers  of  France* 
But  the  true  tendency  of  continental  policy  was  not  long  in  dis- 
closing itself.  Though  at  the  first  re- union  of  the  Allied  Powers 
at  Aix  la  Chapellein  1818,  no  measiures  were  overtly  concerted 
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fnrlfiUpproeBidg'ilhe  li&enil  n^vemeiita  by  this  time  oet  on  fobt^ 
yet-  the  appreheomns^estcited^  e^peeiaUy  iaGenatmny^  by  theee 
papulait  mamfestationB^  bed  \>&^n  mainly  iofluetatinl  in  proYokisg 
idia.  coofeFonces;  aadiit.'wii8.;ftpee^y;dbtenni]|Led  to  retract  or 
6«6pei)d.tbo6e'0<mcedsi6Qa  ofoonstitUtional  priystegea  wbich  had 
b^on  formerly  pfromised:*  Theto  royal  re^uoionB  and.conipacte 
urere:  rapidly  repeated*  At  Garlabad^  atrTroppaui  lit,  L^yhaeh> 
aikd  aJb  Vefionai  conelUsiona  ;were.  annoano^*  aooceaaively  of 
greatier  a^  greater  otringency  and  'sweep,  aDpidst  ezploBions  of 
popular  diaeontentf  which^  aeoL^ing  to  tbd  feelings  or  ^ud^ent 
of  writers,  are  represented  as  either  the  cause  or  .the  eifeot  of 
the.  reaolutacoia  lujopted.  '•  In  Germany  th$  i^norreistumary  spbit 
took  the  dtfigrace&l  icurm  of  assassinaitiofi^r-  ia  the  It^kti  and 
Spanish  pieninsiilas,  the  more  dadgerooa  guise  of  imUtary  revolt. 
But  the  important  point  to  be  obs^ed  a%ihe  attiitude  giiaduaUy 
assumed' by  the  Allied  Powers,  and  its;  remaiAi^le  influeneer 
upon,  the  public  policy  of  £ui<op^  The  eotntvaeting  patties  repre-^ 
sented  themselres  as  charged  with  the, superinten^onoe  of  general 
tranquillity;  and  characterised  their  oomtHnation' against  the 
'revolutionary'  spirit  of  Surope^  as  the  natural  continuation  of 
that  alliance,  which,  by  overwhelming  the  power  of  Natpoleon, 
bad  restored  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  reinilt  was  a  per- 
petual league  of  crowned  heads,  whielib  if  originally  directed 
against  license,  was  soon  made  available  against  lib^y*  The 
principle  now  promulgated  was  this,  that  if  any  disturbance  of 
the  '  tranquillity,'  constituted  and  prescribed  by  the  dispensing 
Powers,  should  occur  at  any  povat  of  Burope,  the  entire  force  of 
the  Alliance  should  be  immediately  employed  to  suppress  it  Iti 
this  way  the  political  system,  as  ordinarily  organised  between 
sovereign  and  independent  States^  was  to  be  superseded  by  a 
kind  of  Confederation,  which  would  have  tranisformed  the 
governments  of  Eisope  into  a  diet,  of  which  Austria  or  Bussia 
would  have  seized  the  presidency*  Forms  of  govetnment  were, 
put  in  the  same  category  with  configurations  of  frontier;  and- 
the  mutual  guarantee  was  extended  from  integrity  of  territory 
to  integrity  of  absolutism.  '  Intervaition,'  upon  Ibese  prift-: 
ciples,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  i^ependent  state,  was  pror 
claimed  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  allied  governors  of  the 
world;  and  so  strict  was  the  union  thus  contracted,  and  so 
heaity  the  concurrence  of  purpose,  that  it  was  hoped  wars  and 
tumults  would  never  again  be  found  afflicting  nations  or 
dethroning  kings. 

In  accordance  then  with  these  views  and  stipulations,  as£Eur>as 
their  acceptance  could  be  secured,  was  the  new  system  of  Europe^ 
insensibly  framed.    France  appeared  in  two  different  capacities 


hfifci^  Hm  tj»  ^  ibe  JJImb.  fibe  was  tiihor  tbB>  Fnaoe  of. 
1793)  ike  aecMUgQ  i|nd  ootl^vf  of  Euvop^  or  she  was  the  Fnuioe/ 
of  181^  the  gM4ful  aad  oUiged  oreation  of  their  own  haads.! 
for  three  yesjn^  potwithatwriing  the.  adroit  and  suocees&it, 
aasuraptioieSiC^  TiSkfUsA  at  Yiennfly  she  was  ragarded  ia  the; 
fonaer  Ughi;  her  proyinoes  were  occupied  by  foreign  troops^  | 
fljad  the  work  of  oimiqttteat  and  of  peace  was  still  considered 
ineomidete.  But  at  Aix  U  Cbapwe  the  repsesentttions  of. 
Bidielieu  indueed  the  AJUios  to  OYaouate  her  torritorj ;  and  she 
was  at  the  same  time  fanaikaUj  readmitted  to  her  diplomatio/ 
pkuse  among  nations^  Her  acoeesion  to  the  tersos  of  the  Holy. 
AUianee  was  the  4]«t  exercise '  and,  as  it  wevCf  the  symbol  of. 
her  restored  irighte : :  but.  she  subsequently  displayed  some  re^i 
puguance  to  tl^  r^Mressive  policy*  of  the  Northern  PoweiB>  and. 
nekber  at  Catisbsdnor  M  Troppau  was  her  oo-operatiou 
cordially  giyeii..  But  the  aasasaiaation  pf  the  Duke.de  Beisrl* 
concuired  with  other. events  to  influence  the  temper  of  her; 
government;  and  eventually  ^e  lent  her  instrumentality  to  thes 
woi3t  and  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  intervention  system. 
-«-the  invasion  of  Spein«  The  sudden  change  produced  by  the  > 
rev(dution.  of  July*  1830,  in  what  was  then  becoming  a  tra«> 
di^nary  policy^  most  readers  will  be  able  to  recall. 

Engknd  had  stspd  aloof  from  all  these  conventions^  and  not. 
without  reason.  In  peroaing  the  documents  connected  with  our 
notice  of  these,  tcansaetion^  the  reader  may  think  that  he  detects 
no  small  portion  of  pemonal  pique  entering  into  the  discussion ; 
and  perhapd  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  stand  was  made  rather 
for  administrative  independence^  than  on  behalf  c^  popular 
fireedonu  But  the  result  was  a  manifesto  from  Lord  Castle^' 
r^agh's  pen^  conveying,  as  round  a  denunciation  as  any  liberal 
cpidd  desire,  of  the  aggressive  combination  against  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  which  would  have  transformed  Europe  entire  into 
the  Poland  of  Nicolas  or  the  Naples  of  Ferdinand.  The  other 
Powers,  however,  persisted  in  their  scheme.  By  a  little  ma», 
nceuvring,  to  whidi  M.  de  Mettemidii  condescended,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden  had  been  excluded  from  participation  in 
these  supplementary  compacts ;  so  that  five  Powers  only  of  the 
eight  contracting  parties  at  Vienna,  were  engaged  in  these  de- 
liberations. Of  England  and  France  we  have  spoken;  but 
Austria,  BusSia,  and  Prussia  now  entered  into  an  alliance  so 
firm,  and  upon  principles  so  clearly  understood,  that  the  result 
lost  scarcely  any  material  portion  of  its  significance,  up  to  tho 
b^inning  of  the  present  year.  Few  results,  indeed,  have  been 
more  extraordinary*  That  political  combination,  which  upon 
its  first  occuirence  at  the  partition  of  Poland,  was  described  by 
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stateBiB^  and  pBbiimte  ob  'the  mmt  inoHsftrolie  ^and  myaAtfcoalr 
which  AooideDt  or  deprmiy  cauld  hax^  engendered;  was  ihtis 
xendered  s  paimaneiit  and  dboractmatie  feature  of  the  ^^^^  of 
]£«i3rope.    Tlie  niasshapen  imd  etigittfi^^  of  '93 

becaiM  die  cnoflpieiioQB  and  endming  afi^ 
pefliee ;  since  the  ordinajy  priaciptefl  of  policy  ttever  Mctnted^ 
bat  irere  superaeded  permanently  by  «actfaOrdinary  apprehe»«' 
Aims  and  extnoidinary  pi«oautioiiB.  -  Th#  'three  Northern 
'^Powers'  were  nowfdsed,  aa  it  were^  into  an  almost  inaepaiftble 
whole;  i^  it'  may  well  be  qixeelioned/>  ftt  thb  atage  of  die- 
drama,  whether  Q«armany  will  ever  secure,  fornatiorndparposeB,; 
a  more  efficient  vmiof  than  that  which  community  of  reeoUeo- 
tions,  responstbOities,  and  feara  had  established  between  Prussia, 
Austada,  and  Rusna.* 

On  such  considerations  as  these  was  based  the  system  which,  for 
tharee  and  thirty  years  of  scn^ialpeaoe,  was^sobstaaltially  allowed 
to  regulate  the  public  poliey  of  Burope*  Lookiog  bt  the^ve  dis*' 
pensing  Powers^  we  may  say  that  the  elements  of  disturbance 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  Ftance  and  Ruasia.'  Between  them 
liry  a  compact  mass  of  strength^  inrested  solely  with  the  functions 
of  conservatism.  All  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  ntatm  quo.  The  former  Power,  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  had  finally  secured  that!  increase  of  territory 
demanded  by  the  previous  ^fisproporlion  between  her  resources 
and  her  obligations ;  and  for  wMoh,  in  the  past  century,  she  had 
so  desperately  strutted.  The  latter  Power  was  still  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  preeervstion  of  the  existing  equilibrium.  Less,' 
relatively  spealdng,  than  eidier  of  her  two  northern  neighbours 
had  she  gained  frwn  the  dividend  of  teraitorial  spoils ;  and  there 
were  obvious  reasons,  for  apprehending  that  any  further  change 

*  After  looking  back  at  the  politics  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
reader  may  be  amused  with  the  following  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
sagacious,  well  informed,  and  experienced  writers  of  Us  day:*-**  This 
<  transient  union  of  Austria,  ProSsia,  and  Russia  (in  1772)  was  a 

*  singular  phenomenon,  produced  by  a  conjunction  of  extraordinary 

*  drcumstsnoesy  assisted  by  the  goaiua  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  g£ 

*  any  age,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  the  calculations  of  ordinary 
^  politics*  Such  phenomena  must  always  defeat  them ;  they  exceed 
^  the  science,  and  expose  its  insufficiency.   A  similar  combination  will, 

*  perhaps,  not  occur  in  the  course  of  many  centuries ;  it  could  never 
^  last ;  its  permanence  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  nature  of 

*  things,  and  to  the  necessary  order  of  all  political  relations. — Gentz*8 
Beply  to  Hauterive's  <  Efai  de  la  France  h  la  Fin  de  VAn  VIIV 
(written  in  1901),  chap.  8.  Now  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  pronounee 
upon  the  state  of  Europe  ? 
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would  be  to  lier  prejudice,  if  not  at  Ver  expense* .  Besides  this^ 
her  peaceable  rule  in  her  own  provincea  depended  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  predominanoe  of  those  political^  prpciples?  ther 
mamtenance  of  which,  aa  well  as  of  vie  teliritorial  arrange-! 
ments,  had  now  been  stipuls^ted  hj  the  sjjstem  eatab^ahed,  ^4 
which,  in  factj  she  herself  had  been  mainly  ^instnmiental  in^w-i 
posing.  Italjr  and  Germany  served  |pr  little  but  to  swell 
the  infiuepce  of  Austria  and  Pjrussia.  tn  tlie.  fposition  of 
Bussia  there  was  somewhat  more  ambiguity.  Her  enormous 
extent  of  territory,  so  disproportiipned  to'  that'  of  .W  ne^hbours ; 
her  comparatiye  unmunity  from  the  worst  consequences  of  war ; 
the  restless  ch^cter  of  her  polipy  ;  and  the  notorious  direction^ 
of  her  ambition  towitrds  ends  irreconcilesible  with  the  equilibrium^ 
of  Europe  ^ — concun?ed  with  the  tradltiQna ;  of  thcf  old  system^ 
nnder  which  she  had  been  the  most  wilful  disturber  of  the 
public  peacei,  to  raise  certain  su^pioions  respecting  her  possible 
deportment.  On  the  other  hand,  besliles  the  essential  antag^^ 
onism  between  t^e  political  principles  of  Su  Petersburg  and 
Paris^  she  had  acti^ially  sufiereq>  no  less  than  other  nations,  from 
X^rencb  aggression ;  .she  had  been  one  of  the  principal  instru-^ 
ments  in  repelling  an4  chastising  it ;  and  she  was  now  the  most 
hearty  and  cordial  oo-operator  in  ^e  measures  by  which  such 
possibilities  were  to  be  obviated  for  the  future.  There,  was  no 
reason,  therefore^  to  doubt  the  original  sincerity  of  her  councils! 
But  the  fact  stiH  remained  that  she  was  the  o^aly  leading  Powqr 
besides  France  who  had  something  definite  to.  desire ;  and  thia 

S resumed  community  of  feeling  between  the  unsatisfied  and  the 
issatisfied,  left  an  ojpening  for  overtures  which,  if  they  have  not 
resulted  in  any  iniportant  combinations,  have  originated  scheme^ 
of  policy  fanuliar,  by  name  at  leasts  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Indeed,  this  brief  aUusicm  to  the  circumstances  (^  the  great 
settlement,  wiU  explain  much  of  that  fpr^igju  policy  of  France^ 
projected  or  pursued,  which  is  how  so  interesting,  and  which  we 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  describe. 

;  That  denunoijttion  of  ^the  Treaties  of  1$16,'  which  was  in- 
cessantly repeated  by  the  government  restored  under  these  very 
compacts;  which  was  the  first  cry  of  the  victorious  insurgents 
of  July,  and  the  fir^t  proclamation  of  the  young  republic  ot 
February  last,  rested  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  been  relating.  It  is  true  that,  loolring  strictly  to  the  due 
and  lawful  influence  of  France  in  the  European  system,  it  cpuld 
not  be  then  argued  from  facts,^  and  assyredly  it  cannot  be  i>ow 
shown  from  experience,  that  she  had  suffered  any  serious  penalty 
or  deprivation.  No  sudi  arbitrary  int^erence  with  her  territory 
took  place  as  had  awaited  other  states  less  actively  concerned. 
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It  .was  only  after  a  repetition, of  great  provocations  tbat  tlie  line 
of  herTroHtler  i^as  suhjecfe'd  to  tne  mooificationa  which  the  com- 
mon secuHty  Was  thought  to  demand.  Comparatively  speaMng, 
little  in(£gnatk)h  was  e^ressed  against  the  treaty  of  May,  1814, 
by  which  the  afiaii^  or  fVance  had  been  orfg^ally  arranged ; 
and  which  iixed  h^r  frpntiers  aecQrding  to  the  Ime  of  N'ovember> 
1792.  Buty  though  the  further  cessions  now  exacted  were 
certainly  not  disprapbrtibned  to  the  provocation  given^they 
formed  a  pretext  for  an  outcry;  which  has  but  little  abated  ever 
since.  A  part  of  the  department  of  Ardennes  was  taken  oBT; 
^s  was  also  the  Saarbruck  district,  up  to  Landau^  while  Cham-, 
bfiiy  reverted  again  to  its  ancient  loras ;  Geneva  received  a  little 
enlargement,  and  the  protectorate  of  the  tiny  principality  of 
Monaco  was  transferred  to  Sardinia.  The  '  line  of  the  Bmne  ** 
Was  not  h$t  by  the  Treaties  of  1815  :  Vox  it  had  never  belonged 
to  any  France  recognised  in  the  history  of  peaceful  and  inde- 
l^endent  Europe ;  nor  had  it  been  temporarily  gained  but  by  the 
most  violent  and  arbitrary  invasion  of  ancient  rights  —  by  the 
annexation  of  Belgium,  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  and  the 
violent  dispossession  ana  ejection  of  some  score  of  the  princes  of 
Germany.  Yet  this  is  the  frontier  termed  *  natural  *  by  French 
writers ;  for  the  restoration  of  which  half  the  nation  has  been 
clamoilring  and  caballing  ever  since  1815,  and  the  loss  of 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  represent  as  an  indignity  and 
a  stigma.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  all  this  agitation  and 
struggle  oh  the  part  of  France  against  the  settlement  of  1815, 
has  sprung  exclusively  from  an  ambitious  desire  to  recover  an 
influence  which  was  not  Intimate ;  and  a  frontier  which,  how- 
ever geographically  natural  was  never  historically  rightfuL  It 
has  been  a  mere  question  of  territory,  not  of  principle.  As  far  as 
as  the  other  and  more  justly  offensive  ordinances  of  the  Congress 
Went,  they  have  long  ago  been  cancelled.  Whatever  curb  may 
have  been  kept  upon  Italy  and  Germany,  France  has  been  left  to 
modify  her  institutions  and  government  as  seemed  best  to  her, 
in  the  fullest  license  of  political  freedom;  and  few  will  deny  that 
she  has  availed  herself  largely  enough  of  the  privilege.  If  the 
necks  of  the  French  were  still  gaUed  by  a  government  or  a 
dynasty  imposed  bv  an  armed  alliance,  there  would  be  more 
reason  in  these  restless  clamours  for  a  new  organisation  of  the 
political  system ;  but,  as  it  is,  such  protests  can  be  only  regarded 
as  the  irrepressible  symptoms  of  a  feverish  and  dissatisfied 
ambition. 

From  what  we  have  premised,  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  comprehending  the  various  schemes  of  policy  by  which  French 
cabinets  have  been,  and  still  are  tempted.    The  problem  being  to 
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recorer  aonoiQ.  i^  the  lofi  influeiiad  of  FiaMa)  ttd  to  aa^mode 
ktiog  anangementi  pa  tba-eaotemfrosilMr.bTfloaiie  iMJjndioftriflrt 
more  flattermg  to  the  aatiMy  tliei^  vppmtM  to  be  iwo  sritiwuii 
of  opentioii  <r-  that  of  tbe  AlUamte  ibMM^  Md  tM  of  tiie  old 
federatlTe  policj  of  Siobelieaaiid  tlie  Capets,  The  first  fiyslm 
19^8  based  npoa  the  probabilities  ^  ootnifaatiDg  the  Court  of  St. 
Pelessbiiqp  by  a  oi>aui«]iiit]r  ef  interestd  sreaied  fixr  tbe^occa^ 
^B.  As  FiMttoek  and  Bussia,  were  tiie  osdy  iwe^  Poieen  who 
waoiteditay  thing,  thsre  appesred  a aatotaL oi^Mrtanitf  of  rett- 
prooating  good  dBeeib  and  of  eomtuniag  their  effiovts  for  the 
attaimnent  cl*  their  reK)ecti?eeiid&  Sometiiiies  this  ajTrtim 
was  developed  bi  a  deliberate  soheme  for  an  .affisnsive  aUnAoe, 
such  as  we  described  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  the  Frensh 
Bq^ublicaoa}  where  the  partition  of  Turkey  en  em  sideband 
tbe  autezation  of  thei SheiMdi  Provinoes  oathe olber,  were  to 
be  tbe  undisaeinbled  :coiiditioiis  of  the  pregected  tseatji  At 
other  tiiiies4t  was  adTooated  with  less  detecmiBod,  and,  xwhwp^ 
less  daring,  .purposes^  assomii^  the  £mib  merely  of  a  certeiik 
leaning  towwcds  tbe,Biissian  oomiesdon  as  a  prineqile  ofpolie]^ 
in.pr^erence  to  any  ap^foaobes  to  oth^  Gouite  of  Enrope*  ife 
is  to  be  pbserred  that.tfais  waatibe  charaoteiaMic  policy  of  aU  the 
govenunents  of-  l^e  Restavation*  *  Notwithstanding  the  iMfab^ 
edness  of  that  dynasty  to. Great  Britain  and  her  oAeraDies,  the 
Bourbons  were  no  8<>oner  seated  on  the  throne  than  they  turned 
towards  St*  Peterslttuie  with  the  views  whish  we  bure  beea 
describing ;  and  finom  M.  de  Bicbsliea  even  dowB  to  M.  de  Pen 
ligi^aQ  »^~-  English  as  was.  thai;  minister  in  Ins  personal  mdina* 
tions  —  there  is  scarodiy  a  statesman  to  be  found  who  did  not 
advocate  the  AlUanee  JEluHt  as  the  true  policy  of  France.  Meet 
emphatically  is  it  worth  remarking,  that  thns  polaoy^.whiflh  re- 
presented nothing  but  the  selfishness  of  -  d3maetic  amfcotaon  or 
popular  interests,  was  .the  darling  system  of  the  Bepnblicaas,  as 
well  as  of  Legitimists;  while  it  was  reserved  for  a  oonstitntional 
goveniment  to  for^;o  sueh  intrigues  for  the  noUer  conadeimtion 
of  succouring  the  stru^les  of  mdependenoe.  The  Lsgitimista, 
with  all  .their  confessions  of.  obligation  ^-r*  the  Republiouifl,  with 
all  their  professions  of  generosity  and  iibendiBm  --^  conenried  in 
taking  territorial  aggrandisement  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
policy.  It  was  the  government  of  Loms  Philippe  which  exr 
changed  sodi  visionary  omspiraoies  for  the  move  disinterested 
objects  of  the  jillu^noe  Atiffknie,  and  the  eordisl  promotion  >of 
constitutional  reforms.  Tbe  common  cry  of  M.  de  Chateauf- 
briand  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was,  *  the  line  of  the  Bhine/  —  at 
whatever  expense  to  the  nations  of  Europe^  or  whatever  ^riofenoe 
to  the  duties  of  France..    That  of  M.  Guiaot  and  Ids  coUeaguea 
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was  coDslliMMml  freedom,  and  tlie  enimte  eorHAle^My  \trluch 
alone  so  honotifable  acause  Was  to  beeecared.  jyas!  that  it 
duKuM  iiot  luHFO  ireinaiaed  00  to  the  end. 
i;  The  old  ilicfeirattye  cistern  of  FiaiiO(b  consisted  in  sn^h  a  con* 
owtodalMiitiee with  the  Several  aiinor  powem  as  shbnld  make 
diem  at: all' times  at«9aUe  for  avjl"  oonibinati6n  iigainst  one  of 
the leadSag  states;  aiidit4s  sarpriskig  to  what  an  extent  this 
fl^stens  ynm  prwsAssSfy  x^iYied^  eonriden^g^lhe  adt^nisss  and  v^ 
satiKty  irequittte  to  tiie  soocesdtil  ado{ytioii<>f  io  skigulara  policy- 
How  tho  slates  of  the  Smp&B  wei:^  concifiated'  to  this  sdieme, 
and  howiflosefy'thejpbecasieattadied  tO'F^^  exj^ined 

OB,a  ^vidvy  vseent ^ceasiim.  %mi^^-*'  for  aft^  the  P^aoe  of  the 
Fyxcuises  theiUi^dom  of  Phi%  IL  had  defi^vely  fallen  to  iiie 
second  rank  of  Emopean  Powers  —  was  virtually  consign^  to 
tibe  iaflaefloe  of  Franee^  by^  tbo  TMity  o^  Utrecht,  and  was  foiv 
idi^y  attsdi^d  to  her  train-  by  tl^  Family  Compact  Naples  and 
Piflrma^  thxmgh  tiie<saiiie  c(mnextony  wete  imited  in  the  same 
interests ;  iatnd  the  antagonism  traditionally  subdsting  between 
the  Emperor  attd  the  Pcipe^  tOj^ther  willi  ^e  iiatarld  apprehenr- 
sions^f  tlie  BepnbUofrof  Oenoa  and  V^iee,  combined  to  bring 
^sit  whole  Italian  Penittsnla  witlnn  the  sphere  of  attraction;  and 
e^en  in  Ma]ta,ivom  theeoniititntfon  and  traditions  of  the  Order^ 
Fsendi  inAuenoe  was  Uswdljr  p^edoftiinant.  So  infimately  waS 
Poland  oonneeted^  alter  the  same  ^trriotts  fiishion^' with  France^ 
thai  its  dependence  was  recegtiised  vtt  the  proverbs  of  the  nation ; 
and  Turkey  itsdf)  whidi  ow^d  to  this  very  policy  of  the  Most 
Ghristian  King  its  introduction  ihto  the  European  system^  was 
attached  to  tiie  same  scheme  so  ^strongly^  Diait  a-ruptnre  between 
IiouiB  XIY;  and  ihe  Porterls  'reoorled  in  history  as  a  prodigious 
and  asmatuial  occuvrenco,  aad^he  old*  tracBtional  tie  of  amity 
wasyin-fkot,  oidy  definitely  snapped  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Bgyi^^  This  system  received  ite^  first  severe  blow  at  the  par^ 
ti^OQ  of  Poland;  but  it  was  renewed  on  a  g^antic  scate  by 
Vapoiedn ;  its  revival  aiid  adaptation  to  the  present  state  of 
things  was  warmly -odvooated  by  some  of  the  French  Repulv- 
licans ;  and  only  eighteen  mcmths  ago,  it  was  represented  by  M. 
Capefigue  as  the  poli<yjr  which  the  state  of  Europe,  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  constitution  of  M.  Gnisot's  cabinet^  Were  irre^ 
sistibly  conspiring  to  restore. 

The  operations  of  the  general  system  we  have  been  here 
describing,  compose  liie  political  history  of  Eui^ope  during  the 
thirty  years'*  peace;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  modifications  of  the  original  settlement  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  interval,  before  we  come  to  that 
present  state  of  things,  ta  the  illustration  of  vAkii  the  previous 
remarks  have  been  directed.    The  reader,  we  hope,  will  not 
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hare  oome  tbiis  far,  witkout  diBOovering  the  point  de  depart  to 
which  he  ia  a}>proachiiig«  A  jiut  comprehension  of  the  State  of 
Europe  is  only  to  be  derived  from  a  dear  view  of  the  aotual 
system  under  which  its  family  of  nations  have  been  livii^  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  changes  now  threatened,  and  from  a  due 
understanding  of  the  functions  discharged  by  each  particalar 
state  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  equilibrium.  It  is  only 
by  apprecnating  what  existed,  that  we  can  determine  what  it 
really  is,  that  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  destroyed.  It  is  only 
by  reviewing  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  influenced,  and 
the  compacts  which  have  hitherto  guided,  the  public  policy  of 
Europe,  that  we  can  properly  comprehend  the  character  and 
significance  <^  those  movements  by  which  it  is  now  hoped  to 
supersede  them. 

The  interval  between  the  original  pacification  and  the  mresent 
convidsions,  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  French 
revolution  of  July,  1830;  which  conveniently  separates  one 
period  from  another,  and  introduces  an  epoch  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  kind  of  transition  period  between  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  that  which  perhaps  is  now  to  follow.  Up  to 
that  year,  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which  we  have  de* 
scribed  above,  had  an  almost  undisputed  sway;  and  the  incidents 
of  European  history  during  the  fifiteen  years  which  intervened 
were  mainly  confined  to  such  manifestations  of  its  force  as  were 
supplied  by  the  successive  suppression  of  liberal  movements  in 
Naples,  Piedmont,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  But  the  revolution  of 
July  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affairs.  Not  only  was  France  —  a 
leading  Power — transformed  into  a  real  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  transferred,  in  the  balance  of  political  principles,  from  the 
side  of  the  allies  of  Laybach,  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and 
its  reformed  Parliament,  but  the  effect  of  this  metamorphons 
was  most  sensibly  felt  in  the  several  revolutions  which  followed, 
then  as  now,  in  the  train  of  Parisian  catastrophes.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  story  of  eighteen  years  ago ;  but  the  moral  of 
the  Belgian  question,  and  the  decision  of  Europe  on  its  merits, 
is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  change  then  introduced  into  the 
political  system,  and  has  so  pointed  a  bearing  upon  the  political 
relations  of  the  present  day,  that  it  may  be  of  some  advantage 
to  notice  it. 

Of  all  the  creations  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  there  was  none 
which,  superficially  viewed,  appeared  a  more  excellent  or  ad- 
mirable work  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  required  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  this 
part  of  Europe;  it  indemnified  a  princely  House  which  had 
deserved  well  of  the  dispensing  Powers ;  and  it  seemed  obviously 
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and  equally  calculated  for  the  best  interests  of  the  States  which 
iveipe  to  eompose  it    The  Austrian  provinoes  of  the  Netherlands^ 
and  the  independent  BepuUie  of  Holland  had/ before  the  first 
revolution,  formed  the  rampart  of  Northern  Europe  against 
Fraooc  which  it  was  now  desired  to  reooxistruet ;  and  so  naturally 
was  the  proposed  soheme  recommended,  l^at  even  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  the  union  of  Holland  with  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands und^  a  prinee  of  the  House  of  Orange,  was  advocated  as 
one  of  the  best  imaginable  combitiatioos  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.     For  the  last  twenty  years  Austria  had  waived  her 
claims  ovet  these  distant  and  costly  ;province$ ;  and  there  appeared 
no  possibility  of  organising  them  more  judiciously  than  by 
uniting  their  interests  with  those  of  their  maritime  neighbours. 
Holland  was  a  commercial,  Belgium  a  manufacturing  state; 
-what  one  country  fabricated,  the  other  might  'export ;  and  thus 
.the  capabilities  of  each  would  be  combined  for  the  advantage  of 
both.   Even  as  regarded  historical  traditions,  there  was  something 
to  be  said  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Netherlands.     NothiE^, 
at  all  events,  could  appear  more  reasonable  or  commtodable  than 
the  experiment.     It  was  in  vain  hinted  that  strong  diversities 
cf  religious  faith  and  hereditary  institutions  would  probably 
conspire,  with  the  inextinguishable  instinct  of  nationality,  to 
create  repugnances  incompatible  with  its  success^     Such  ob- 
jections were  overruled;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
took  its  appointed  place  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.     Every 
body  remembers  llie   sequel.     At  the  very  first  first  shock 
the  artificial  edifice  fell  asunder;  and  the  Belgians  demanded 
fliU  acknowledgment  of  their  separate  nationality.    Europe  had 
combined,  by  solemn  stipulations,  to  guarantee  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  possession  of  this  dominion ;  and  the  House  of 
Orange  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  suretyship.    Yet  the  construct- 
ing Powers  reconsidered  their  work  by  the  light  of  experience ; 
and  owing  to  the  new-bom  cordiality  between  England  and 
'France,  liberal  principles  carried  the  day.  •  France  and  England 
said  *  yes;'  the  three  Northern  Powers  abstained,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  combination,  from  saying  ^no;'  and  Belgium  became  an 
independent  State.     What  is  now  remarkable  is,  that  this  con- 
cession to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  a  people,  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  of  the  political  results  which  mi^ht  have  been 
predicted  from  such  a  reversal  of  the  original  8cheme«     Inde- 
pendent Belgium  appears  just  as  little  likely  as  the  Southern 
Netherlands  would  have  been  to  subserve  the  interests  or  am- 
bition of  France.     Whether  from  the  *  English  intrigues'  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  things,  or  from  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  and  the  government  as  we  should  rather 
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suggest,  it  is  certain  that  Belgium  has  disdbaiged  her  European 
duties,  in  her  own  way,  as  well  as  the  allsed  aoyereigna  were  for 
making  her  do,  in  theuB ;  the  diffisrence  being  this,  that  whereas 
the  fire-{»oof  fabric  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  in  a  bhute  with 
the  first  sparks  of  revolution,  the  more  natural  edifice  substituted 
by  the  Conference  of  London,  has  remamed  safe  and  entire  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  conflagration ;  and  may  now  be  envied  by  some 
of  those  states  which  looked  so  suspiciously  on  its  reconstruction. 
The  subsequent  events  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  illustrated  still 
more  conspicuously  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  destinies  of 
Europe  by  the  element  thus  powerfully  introduced  into  the 
operations  of  the  political  system.  In  spite  of  the  resistance, 
still  passive,  of  the  three  Northern  Powers,  the  triumph  of  con- 
stitutional principles  over  the  doctrines  of  absolutism  was  again 
openly  symbolised  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  fact,  the  Qua- 
<h'uple  Alliance  was  the  counter-manifesto  to  the  Holy  Allianoe. 
We  need  not  make  any  specific  allusion  to  the  events  im- 
mediately preceding  the  revolutions  of  last  February  and  March. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  how  general  seems  to  have  been 
the  persuasion,  in  political  and  diplomatic  circles,  even  before 
these  convulsions,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  convocation 
of  another  Congress,  not  onl^  to  settle  those  numerous  points  of 
international  differences  which  the  mere  lapse  oi  thirty  years, 
even  under  the  most  effective  of  systems,  would  be  sure  to  in- 
troduce, but  even  to  undertake  the  remodelling  of  Europe  upon 
a  scheme  which  would  supply  the  omiseions,  as  well  as  ocMrrect 
the  errors,  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.*  We  may  be  now  almost 
inclined  to  smile  at  our  agitation  upon  the  Sfunish  marriages, 
—  '•--- ■  — •--  —  ---    ■■-    .-■-    -        ^        . ^       . ^ 

*  The  alnasing  pamphlet  which  we  hare  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
present  paper,  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  here  spoken  of.  *  £u- 
*  ropean  BemodelliDgs '  was  written  before  the  events  of  Febmary  ; 
and  yet  proposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  definite  tendencies  of  natiofltial 
axnbitioD,  and  remedy  certain  anomalies^  a  reconstruction  of  the  Con- 
tinent little  less  thorough  than  that  actually  porteuded  six  months  ago. 
Germany  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  five  independent  states  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover;  the  inheritances  of  the 
extinguished  Houses  being  divided  among  the  survivors,  acccordlng 
to  the  relationship  of  their  sovereigns  or  the  natural  suggestions  of 
locality.  Charles  Albert  was  to  be  sovereign  of  the  Lombard- 
Venetian  kingdom  from  Venice  to  Genoa,  with  his  capital  at  Milan. 
Tuscany  was  to  absorb  the  minor  duchies.  Poland  was  to  be  re* 
constituted.  Russia  was  to  have  the  Danubian  provinces ;  but 
Austria,  as  mistress  of  the  northern  half  of  European  Turkey,  was  to 
be  interposed  between  her  legions  and  the  glistening  bait  of  the 
Bosphorus. 
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or  the  Swiss  schism;  but  the  last  breach  of  public  faith  with 
respect  to  Poland  will  hardly  be  forgotten,  even  amidst  a  whirl- 
wind of  revolutions.  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  Capefigue's 
treatise  on  the  acts  and  gnarantees  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  these  observations,  was  called 
forth  solely  by  this  deed,  whidi  he  regarded  as  virtually  repeal- 
ing that  code  of  public  law  which  the  Treaties  of  1815  had 
created ;  and  by  which  the  political  system  of  Europe  had  since 
been  governed.  Cracow  seems  to  have  been  ^the  diamond 
*  necklace'  of  1846 1 

From  the  height  we  have  at  length  attained,  we  are  enabled  to 
take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  present  state  of  Europe :  We 
can  observe  how  far  the  harmony  and  effectiveness  of  the  general 
system  has  been  disturbed,  or  is  threatened,  by  the  recent  catas- 
trophes; and  whether  any  of  its  members,  either  from  internal 
disorganisation  or  external  pressure,  have  been  rendered  in- 
capable of  discharging  their  appointed  functions.  We  can 
examine  the  perils  to  which  the  body  politic  may  appear  exposed 
through  any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  disorder,  such  as  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  any  leading  Power,  or  the  destruction  of  any 
minor  Power  having  a  critical  mission  in  the  system,  or  from  the 
constitution  of  a  Power  altogether  new.  Should  no  such  serious 
convulsions  appear  probable,  we  can  ascertain  how  far  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  European  states  have  been  affected  by  the 
recent  movements ;  and  what  modifications  of  the  system  we 
have  been  describing  may  now  be  feared  or  be  expected. 

Eight  months  ago  it  did  certainly  appear  probable  that  the 
public  law  of  1815  would  be  swept  away  by  the  storms  of  the 
present  year ;  as  completely  as  that  of  1648  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds  by  the  revolutions  of  1791 ;  and  that  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  political  fabric  would  leave  no  occasion  for  any 
such  comments  as  we  are  here  offering.  But  this  extreme  hazard 
appears  now  to  be  passed.  The  force  of  the  shock  it  may  be 
hoped  is  spent;  and  though  the  constitutional  edifices  of  the 
Continent  are  still  trembling  on  their  bases,  there  seems  no  longer 
such  serious  reason  for  apprehending  any  permanent  loss  of 
equilibrium.  France,  which  gave,  as  usual,  the  first  signal  of 
disturbance,  has  ako  set  the  unexpected  example  of  returning 
wisdom:  and  what  we  have  recently  asserted  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ceedingsof  the  French  nation,  may  now  be  yet  more  unhesitatingly 
predicated  of  its  external  relations.  As  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
what  has  apparently  become  the  set  tide  of  events,  the  France 
of  1848  is  not  likely  to  assume  any  other  attitude  towards 
Europe  than  that  of  the  France  of  1847.  Hitherto,  French 
revolutions  have  affected,  more  or  less  violently,  the  system  of 
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Europe^  because  they  introdaced  entirel j  ae w  principles  niti> 
the  geneval  policy  of  a  country  so  capable  of  iaflueneing  the  great 
European  commonwealth.  Thus  the  revdutioB  of  1789  over- 
threw all  public  law  whatever ;  because  French  infltteBicebeoaide 
supreme  in  continental  Europe,  and  the  prinopleaof  tiio  first 
revolutionists' Bfnrvrred  throagh  all  the  changes  of  the  ParisiAi 
constitutions.  In  the  same  way  the  revolution  of  l^SO  ptxralooed 
its  effects,  because  the  princfipleB  of  those  parties  who  oehieved 
it  continued  to  shape  the  poUcy  of  the  government  afterwvrds ; 
and  constitutional  Framee/as  we  have  already  said,  was  in  this 
way  drawn  towards  the  English  alUance,  firom  die  Alliance  Jbtsse, 
and  iVom  the  compacts  of  Verona,  whidb  had  mouldsd  the  poiiqr 
of  her  former'  cabinets.  And  stmihurly,  if  the  exieting  Freneh 
government  really  represented  the  identical  Republic  which  wsts 
proclaimed  in  February  kst  from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille> 
we  might  confidently  anticipate  that  the  foreign  politics  of  the  So- 
publicans,  such  as  we  on  diat  occasion  described  them,  wo«ild  very 
chamcteristically  modify  the  mission  of  France,  and  materiaNy 
influence,  if  not  altogether  subvert,  the  system  of  Europe.  It  is 
now,  however,  notorioiis  that  this  is  not  the  case*  Excepting  ib 
so  fat  as  the  effects  of  the  original'  impulse  may  survive  (and  thelse,. 
we' should  imagine,  must  have  been  considerably  quaUiied  by  sub- 
sequent warnings),  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  ,>republican  France 
is  now  exerting  on  the  afthiis  of  Europe  any  influence,  beyond 
or  beside  that  legitimate  influfenoe  which  perfeaitts  to  so  great  %i 
nation.  The  foreign  policy  of  th^  French  Eepublic,  as  defia^ 
by  M.  de  Lamartine,  was  indeed  something  to  feed  the  specuk^ 
tions  of  Europe;  but  as  interpreted  by  Greneral  Cav^gnac,  it  i» 
little  but  the  policy  of  the  best  periods  of  ^he  oonstitutioilaL 
monarchy.  We  might,* perhaps,  say  even  more  than  this;  for  it 
may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  any  recent  French  govern-- 
ment  would  have  been  strong  enough,  as  things  then  stood,  to 
hold  a  French  army  well  in  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  while 
trumpets  were  sounding  on  the  Tessino.  France  is  not  only 
recovering  her  position,  but  she  is  fencing  it  about  with  the 
'  cautious  jealousy  which  recent  perils  have  suggested.  It  would 
be  diflScult  to  select  any  period  since  the  last  war,  at  which  her 
esttemal  demeanour  has  been  characterised  by  more  satisfactory 
moderation  or  greater  prudence,  than  under  the  brief  interlude 
of  the  Cavaignac  dictatorship.  Even  if  the  style  and  title  of 
the  Bepublic  be  finally  retained,  yet  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
any  very  formidable  anomaly  will  be  introduced  into  the  system  of 
monarchical  Enrope.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  as  (perhaps 
not  finally)  revised,  provides  for  as  staid  and  as  respectable  an 
impersonation  of  sovereignty  hs  is  perhf^s  conabtent  with  the 
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« chamoter  of  the  crisis;  A  President,  elected  for  fimr  years,  and 
ire^ligibterafteralike  interval,  with  no  inconsidemUe  patronage^ 
and  with  a  trcatement  more  munificent  than  that  of  the  Fir^t 
•Consul,  and  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Graud  Electeiur  of  M. 
'Sieyes,  will  be  an  acceptaUe  substitute  for  a  committee  of  public 
eafety,  or  a  directory.  Most  reports  concur  in  designating  the 
present  chief  of  the  executive  power  as  the  probable  inaugurator 
of  this  new  offioe ;  and  if  this  should  indeed  be  the  result  of  the 
approodiiing  election,  Europe,  as  well  as  France,  will  apparently 
have  reason  to  be  thankful.  A  firm  and  temperate  policy,  com- 
bining the  national  readiness  for  war,  with  a  resolute  deter- 
jxunation,  upon  any  creditable  conditions,  to  preserve  peaoe,  is  . 

.  what  tlie  events  of  the  last  three  months  lead  us  to  hope  from  / 

€reneral  Cavaignao.     As  regards  the  internal  condition  of  his  / 

.  country,  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  fidling  into  any  such  ^ 

contagious  or  uncontrollable  disorganisation  as  would  affect  its 
.relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  That  there  diould 
6till  survive  a  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe,  is  part  of  the 
price  which  Frenchmen  must  pay  for  their  Bepublic;  but  the 
haaard  is  less  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  some  months  back. 
Order  will,  in  all  likelihood,  retain  its  present  supremacy  over 
anarehy  ;  and  as  to  the  particular  forms  into  which  this  order 
may  be  developed,  it  signifies  but  little.  Under  any  probable 
conditions,  France  will  still  apparently  be  the  France  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  as  well  with  respect  to  her  European  miesdon  as  to 
h^  domestic  government  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  a 
possible  restoration  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  involve  a 
return  to  the  old  legitimist  policy,  and  revive  the  oombinations 
of  1823 ;  but  this  is  a  contingency  not  very  probable — in  either 
of  its  assumptions.  As  far  as  speculation  can  be  waixanted  in  such 
-a  case  as  this,  Hve  may  anticipate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
BepubUc  will  be  nearly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  constitutional 
xnoaarchy,  with  the  advantage,  perhaps,  c^  being  exempted  from 
those  complications  which  dynastic  interests  were  found  to  create. 
We  may  see  another  Anoona  perhaps ;  but  not  another  Marengo* 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  National  Assembly  should  be  ^  Ke- 
'  publican'  on  this  point  alone;  nor  has  it  given  any  indications 
of  being  so  disposed.  Propagandism  has  been  disclaimed  and 
discouraged  as  pointedly  as  Communism ;  and  the  cry  of '  Poland ' 
had  no  better  success  than  tlie  cry  of  ^  organised  labour.'  These 
presumptions  are  confirmed  by  tlie  attitude  already  taken  by 
the  French  government  upon  the  Italian  question^  which  has 
brought  about  a  situation  singularly  analogous  to  that  of  1831. 
While  we  write,  France  and  England  are  again  acting  in  concert 
to  procure  a  modification  of  the  treaties  of  1815  in  favour  of  an 
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insurgent  people  at  the  hands  of  an  ancient  ally ;  and  most  earn* 
eetly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  affiiirs  of  Lombardy  maj  be 
arranged  as  temperately  as  were  the  affiurs  of  Belgium--*  with 
equal  advantage  to  the  system  of  Europe,  and  1^  incidental 
disturbance  of  its  peace. 

The  respective  portions  of  Austria  and  Prassia  are  ohanioter-- 
iaed  by  singular  embarrassments.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  this 
Viost  important  fact  to  be  noticed,  that  —  as  regards  the  joint 
rdations  previously  subsisting  between  these  States  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe — that  alliance  of  the  three  Northern  Powers,  of 
which  we  have  recorded  the  origin  and  the  influence,  must  now 
be  considered  at  least  suspended,  if  not  finally  broken  np.  In 
\  fiM^t,  no  incident  of  the  late  convulsions  has  been  more  remark* 

able  than  this,  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  have  been  made  to  imn 
personate  the  traditional  character  of  revolutionary  Paris ;  and 
to  proclaim  on  their  own  piroper  territories  those  very  {Nrinoipks^ 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  their  chief  political  ftinction  to  neur« 
tralise  and  denounce.  The  drag  has  not  only  slipped  awuy 
from  the  wheel  of  the  machine,  but  is  now  aotuaUy  dangling  at 
the  horses'  heels,  and  stimulating  their  speed.  That  oombina^ 
tion  which  represented  the  principle  of  conservatism  in  the  sjrs-^ 
tern  has  disappeared.  There  no  longer  exists  tlie  traditional 
aliiance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  to  connterbalance  tha 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  or 
to  modify  the  constitutional  influences  of  BnglaBd  and  France.. 
How  far  this  ancient  understanding  may  be  preserved  (for 
future  reproduction)  in  the  breasts  of  the  respective  sovereigns^ 
is  another  question. '  The  practice  which  in  old  times  obtained 
throughout  Europe,  of  conndering  foreign  politios  as  exclusively, 
the  personal  concerns  of  the  monaron,  svbeisted  till  a  very 
recent  date  in  the  kingdoms  alluded  to ;  and  one  of  the  most 
(Obstinate  stands  made  by  the  Prussian  Court  was  in  behalf  of 
the  king's  right  to  reserve  from  the  inspection  or  control  of 
the  new  ministry  his  correspondence  with  certain  foreign  car* 
binets.  Humour  states,  ana  with  no  lack  of  likelihood,  that' 
their  august  Majesties  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  think 
nearly  alike  upon  public  matters ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  the  policy  of  past  times* 
until  the  work  of  the  recent  revolutions  has  been  entirely  undone; 
— a  contingency  not  immediately  probable.  At  present,  Russia 
can  meet  with  no  more  sympathy  at  Vienna  or  Berlin  than  at 
Paris ;  and  thus  all  such  itmctions  in  the  European  system  as. 
have  been  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Uhree  Northers  Powers^ 
must  cease  and  determine. 

There  is  another  consideratiopj  affecting   even  still  more 
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Beriouely .  the  European  relations  of  tbe$e  two  Btates.    It  is  a 
pobi  apparently  yel  undecided^  whether  they  are  to  be  preserved 
at  all  in  any  suoh  independent  poUtical  ^siatence  as  Uiey  have 
hidierio  enjoy^ed.     Our  reoent  obaervations  on  the  .projected 
Germanic  Empire  showed  how  deliberately  it  .was  oontenmlated 
to  loblitesate  iJie  names  of  Auetm  and  Prussia  £com  the  jS^uro- 
pean  map ;  and  to  absorb  these  first*rate  and  most  influ^tial 
powers  in  a  new  and  gigantic  nationality,  of  whidi  it  was  diffi- 
cnlt;  to  define  the  Amotion  or  anticipate  the  coui^e*   -As  jqegie^rda 
the  final  accomplishment  of  the  project^  we  h^ve  seen  no  reason, 
to  repudiate  the  m«^ying8  which  we. them  expressed*:    So  little. 
heirty  or  conUal  co-operation  tqwiucds  this  ob^oei  is  tc>  be  dis-< 
ceirered  in  the  prooeedij^gs  of  the.  various  Germangpvennnfeate^ 
that  we  are  almost  induced  to  wonder  whence  the  paver  ia 
diarived  which  stiU  keeps  the  experimental  machinery  in  motion* 
Auatnay  though  gratified  with:  the.  provisional  lieutc^aa^cy  of 
the  new  goyemment,  is  so  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  soheme^ 
that /Strong  lesohitions  have  just  beeajiroposedin  the  Frankfort 
AssemblT  condemnatory  of,  her  administrative  poli/syy  and  re*. 
ocNnmending  the  aatharitativtant^rv^ntlon  of  the  Central  Power^-. 
Prussia  is  naturaUy  stiU  less  satisfied  with  her  allott^  deatipy  ;i 
aiid  80 generally  has  the  '  nationality'  <if  March  last  been  sppern 
seded  in  this  kingdom  by  a  les$  cempi^ehensive  eemtimenl^  that. 
'  genuine  Gennanity '  is  now  confined  to  a  minority  consisting^ 
nwinly  of  students  and  clubbirts;  while  ^  specific  Prussianism.'  is- 
undisguisedly  professed  by  «aU  classes^;  from  the  aecomplishedt 
nnnister  .'who  has  just. prefenred  the  service  of  his  immediate* 
dmster  before  that  of  the  imperial  governor^  down  to  the  soldierst 
of' the  army  who  declined  <  by  wy  aet  of  homage  to  set  thei 
lieutenant  of  the  empire  above  the^.  sovereign  of  Berlin*    Nay, 
in  the  Holsteini  negotiation^.  Prussia  delibemtel^  placed  her  in-^ 
dependent  authority  beside^  if  not.abovci  that  of  the  Central. 
Power.   Bavaria  is  reported  to  be  tevivinff  the  ancient  traditions^ 
o£  her  cabiaet ;  and  to  be  looking  aeross  we  Shine  for. -company », 
Geiftain'  it  is^  at  least,  that  die  shows  no,  lUsposition  to  irecognisei 
the  ^antkoritins  of  Prankfoit.     Hanqver.  de<dined  with  such  cha*^ 
mcteidstic  abruptness  the  invitation  to  discrown  hemelf,  that 
hints  were  thrown  out.<»f  snmmaiy  proceedings  against  so  danr 
gerous  an  example,  and  it  w^  proposed  at  onoe  to  declase  the 
dominiDns  of  King  Ernest  an.  ^  immediacy  'of  the  new  empire 
-r^an  instructive  instanoe,  indeed,  of  the  revived  prerogatives  of 
the  CffisaiB.     The  minor  states,  though  with  less  imperativQ 
motiTes,  show  an  almost'  equal  disinclination  to  fuse  their  indi* 
vidualities  in  a  Germai^  unity.    Yet  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  dismisong  the  scheme  as  a  palpable  failure.    There  is,  in  the 
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first  plfloe,  a  steadj  doj^gedneM  of  purpose  in  the  Fmnkfort  As-* 
sembly^  resuhin<;  no  doubt  from  tbe  nstbnal  ohonKtcr  of  ite 
constituents^  %vhiGh  invests  its  proceedings  with  far  more  sig^ 
nificance  than  those  of  other  simikir  bodies ;  not  to  mention  the' 
strength  of  the  p^jr  in  Germany,  which  does  sinceidj  and  con- 
scientiously yearn  for  this  mystic  unity,  however  mystic  or  ill«- 
conceived  may  be  its  purpose*  Next,  it  is  manifest  that  at  all 
events  the  project  will  not  be  dropped  without  a  resohite  expe- 
riment,  of  whidi  indeed  we  at  thu  moment  behdd  the  partial 
operation ;  and  considering,  moreover,  the  extent  to  which  cer- 
tain illustrious  personages  have  been  committed  in  its  favour,  it 
cannot  be  unreasosiable  to  suspect  that  some  modification  of  the 
scheme,  at  least,  may  be  broi^ht  about  \  and  that  the  attempt 
will  exert  some  permanent  influence  on  tiiie  configuration  of 
Germany.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  include  this  contin-. 
gency  of  a  *  German  Empire'  aioaong  the  subjects  of  the  present 
review. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  conjecture  the  resultant  policy 
of  this  extraordinary  compound  of  antagonist  traditions,  by  ol^ 
serving  the  conduct  of  ih^  existii^  Assembly;  whksh  embodies,  in 
some  sort,  the  future  nationality.  Tbouffh  there  are  certainly 
moments  when  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  Assembly  is  a  much 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Ger-  • 
manio  States,  than  other  minor  oonventions  are  of  their  respective 
countries,  yet  it  would  be  uigust  to  deny  this  body  the  praise  of 
a  certain  temperate  and  serious  demeanour^  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  induce  a  contrary  deportment  Its  debates,  too, 
upon  the  tempting  subject  of  foreign  politics,  were  distinguisfaed 
by  considerable  knowl^ge  and  ability ;  not  untinotured,  however, 
with  an  illiberality  scarcely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
debaters.  It  seems  evident,  by  the  attitude  assumed  both  towards 
Italians  and  Sclavonians,  that  the  Germans  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  give  to  other  nationalities  the  license  they  demand 
for  their  own.  The  leading  idea  has  hitherto  been,  not  un^* 
naturally,  the  consolidation  of  the  German  mce  by  all  requisite 
institutions,  and  the  extension  of  the  natiqnal  frontiers  by  a  some- 
what unscrupulous  interpretation  of  public  law.  They  have  laid 
resolute  hands  upon  Danish  Sehleswig  and  Polish  Posen ;  and 
they  concurred  in  sanctioning  the  claims  of  Austria,  and  in  con- 
gratulating the  victorious  Radctsky.  But,  in  reflecting  over  ihe 
probable  influence  of  the  new  empire  upon  the  European  system, 
we  need  hardly,  perhaps,  apprehend  that  it  could  be  exerted  in 
any  destructive  form.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  projected 
unity  is  but  the  consummation  of  tbe  political  theory  propounded 
at  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  public  law  of  Europe*    It  was 
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argned  both  then  and  siaoe,  that  the  fttrther  the  consolidation  of 
the  Germanic  States  could  be  carried,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
all  parties;  and  that  the  true  policy  of  Europe  required  the 
diminution,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent Powers  within  these  territories,  and  the  formation,  in 
their  stead)  of  as  compact  a  body  as  could  be  constituted  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Bhine.  In  fact,  the  Confederation  of  1815 
was  but  a  provisional  substitute  for  the  unity  then  unattainable ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue  that  a  p(^ieal  work,  whidi 
was  the  very  end  to  which  all  intervening  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  tend,  could  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  that 
great  result — the  tranquillity  of  Europe — with  a  view  to  which 
all  these  arrangements  had  been  devised.  Speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  system,  the  empire  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
is  the  very  model  of  that  territorial  configuration  w^hich  was  im- 
perfectly prescribed  by  the  Vienna  Congress.  The  unity  of  Ger^ 
many,  too,  besides  settling  the  barrier  question  of  the  North 
and  West,  would  also  get  rid  of  the  special  discontents  of 
Saxony  and  of  certain  minor  principalities  i^hich  have  never 
yet  recovered  their  good  temper,  by  educing  all  at  once  to  a 
fraternal  level  of  mediatisation  and  equality. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  abstraction^  of  two  leading 
Powers  out  of  five  frcHn  the  European  family  cannot  but  inti- 
mately affect  the  whole  commonwealth ;  and  it  is  yet  uncertain 
how  far  they  may  carry  their  respective  traditions  into  the 
nationality  in  which  they  would  be  absorbed.  Possibly  they 
might  struggle  to  in^'est  with  the  aggregateMnfiuence  of  the 
Emfdre  those  particular  forms  of  policy  which  they  have  hitherto 
advocated  in  their  independent  capacities ;  so  that  the  political 
traditions  of  great  German'  Ci^inets  may  become  like  those  of 
our  great  English  Parties ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Empire  may  be 
Prussian  or  Austrian,  as  that  of  England  may  be  Whig  or  Tory* 
A  contingency,  too,  not  impossible,  is  that  of  the  late  Confede- 
ration being  superseded  by  a  duality  instead  of  a  unity.  At 
the  Congress  of  1815,  as  wdl  as  on  earlier  occasions,  it  was 
su^ested  that  Germany  offered  scope  for  two  Confederations ; 
and  that  the  Northern  States  might  group  themselves  roimd 
Prussia,  while  the  Southern  took  Austria  as  the  centre  of  attrao- 
tion.  Symptoms  have  been  shown  of  a  tendency  to  some  such 
crystallisation  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  then,  of  course,  (putting  the  late  revolution  of  principles 
out  of  the  question)  Austria  and  Prussia  will  just  resume  their 
old  places  in  the  system;  although,  from  the  respective  positions 
of  the  two  Powers,  the  latter  would  always  gain  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  former,  from  equal  augmentations  of  strength. 
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Ifj  how^yer.  the  oreatioii  of  ft  GennaA  Empire  was  a  coutin-* 
gencj  too  little  iiaprobable  tp  be  passed  over  in  silence,  it  is  at. 
least  no  such  inunineAt  or  certain  an  occurrence  as  to  justify  us  in 
dismissing  without  r$mapk  the  actual  state  of  its  intended  mem-r 
bersj ; —  consi^erod  in  their  old-fashioned  capacities  of  Austria  aipid 
Prussia.  The  first  of  these  Powers  has  just  added  ajiother  e?> 
antple  to  the  instances  already  on  record  of  the  vitaUty  and. 
stc^ugth  which  may  still  reside  in  an  empire  conceived  to  haye 
fallen  ini^o  supen^nuatioA  and  decrepitudet  Though  pointed, 
at^  even  before  the  recent  jconvulsions^  as  an  illustration  i;>jf  the^ 
decay  to  which  a.  state  wight  be  brought  by  a  parade  of  impotei^ 
ab^Kdintism  and  a  blind  persistence  in  an,  obsolete  and  unac^m- 
modatins ,  policy^  and  tnough  eisposed  to  the  first  and  fullest . 
brunt  of  the  late  ipoyement,  under  circumstances  of  intemsd 
disorganisation  which  seemed  to  confirm  all  the.  predictions  of 
her  adyersanes  and  rivals,  she  has  yet  held  her  own  against  all 
confers ;  has  xallied  he^  forces  around  her  standard^  and  lias  at. 
length  faidy  repulsed  the  aggressors  on  their  owu  diosen  ground* 
Xptwithstauding.  the  apparent  incoherence^  and  even  the  actnal 
repulsion  which  does  partially  exist  between. the  nmltitudinous 

C"  \  of  her  overgrown  and  unwieldy  empire,  ,and  which,  has. 
increased  by  the  operatipp  of  late  evients,  yet  still,  as. if  by  < 
soine  instinctiri^  and  spontaneous  effprt,  her  resources  have, 
been  displayed  in  snoh  cpncentrated  and  success&d  vigour,  as 
to  set  alt  doubts  nppn  this  point  at  rest    For  aU  external,  pur- 
poses it  really  appears  that  the  Austrian  empire  is  a^  least  aa; 
p^^erful  now,  as  at  any  period  since  she  had  last  occasion  to 
tryih^  strength  in  arms.    A  loyal  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
Hpuse,  spvixigiPg  perhaps  bf>m  various  miotives,  but  i^  cpn*. 
spicnous  in  the  .military  e^lonists  of  South  Hungary  as  in 
the  mountfuneers  of  the  Tyrol,  comhiue0 ,  with  a  certain  .senti- 
n)e9st  of  .ambxtipiis  pride^.to  centralise  and  keep:  .together  ^e: 
heterogeoepus  cpustituente  of  the  Empire.    In  the  final  adyancet 
a^inst  the  retreating  Piedmontese^  the  Hungarian  hussars,  vied 
with  the  light  horse  of  Croatia  and  the  jagers  of  Austiia< 
PrppcTi  iu  appropriatiQg  the  honours  of  the  pay*    Nor  was 
this  nierely  the.  result  of  nxilitary  discipline  or  spirit,  for  it , 
is  .clear  that  the  war.  has  throughout  been  popular  in  the  several 
provin/ces ;  and  that  tl^ere  was  a  general  resolution  to  maintain 
at  all  hazards  in  this  quarter  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.     As 
to  the  political  principles  introduced  into  the  Imperial  councils, . 
though  it  is  t^UiS  that  a  spirit  more  purely  demooratic  than,  that 
prevailing  in  Paris  or  3erUn  seems  to  have  ent^ranched  itsdf  in , 
the  Austrian  capital,  yet  it  only  rules  in  the  absence  of  any  sub*, 
stantial  opposition ;  and  it  is.  reported  that  the  victorious  return 
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of  Radetzkjr,  co-operating  with  Prince  "Windischgratz  from  the- 
North,  and  the  Ban  Jellachicb  from  the  Sooth,  is  likely  to  re- 
store the  statui  quo  of  Yiehna,  as  completely  as  he  has  restored 
that  of  Milan,  We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  transactions ' 
which  will  doubtless  modify,  the  relations  of  the  Transalpine  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Empire,  and  of  a  most  momentous  movement  of 
race,  which  though  yet  imdevelopejd,  menaces  its  whole  consti- 
tution ;  but  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  ihere  is  more  reason  than 
six  months  ago  would  have  been  thought  possible,  to  conjecture 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Austria  at  ail,  its  position  in  the 
European  system  may  survive  substantially  undisturbed 

It  is  n^ainly  in  what  may  be  termed  her  moral  capacity  that 
Prussia  appears  to  have  sufFeied  any  seriohs  shod:.  Her  ma- 
terial and  territorial  empire  has  been  neither  decentralised  nor 
disorganised.  Silesii^  iorandenburg,  and  Eastern  Prussia  are 
of  one  accord  as  to  unity  and  purpose.  Even  the  Rhenish 
provinces  are  undisturbed ;  and  the  mishaps  of  the  kingdom  . 
seem  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  Posen  which  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  dismember  and  relinquish  to  the  old  Scla- 
vonic element  of  its  population.  Becent  events  have  afforded 
convincing  proof  that  an7<  independent  Prussia  will  still  be  the 
Plmsaiia  of  the  great  Frederic  Her  power  and  |^ce  in  the 
system  promise  to  be  the  same;  but  the  direction  in  which' 
her  influence  'will  be  hereafter  exerted,  remains  to  be  decided 
between  the  population  of  the  kingdom  and  the  assembly  of 
Berlin.  It  seems  almost  certain,  speaking  broadly,  that  the 
actual  preponderance  of  power  resides,  if  not  with  the  court  and 
its  old  supporters,  yet  with  the  constitutional  party  and  the 
king ;  though  there  has  been  hitherto  a  most  marked  and  con- 
6j(>icuous  reluctance  to  put  it'  forth  against  the  turbulent  minority, 
which  has  shown  such  a  mischievous  inclination  to  protract  the 
disorders  of  March.  It  is  po^ble,  and  perhaps  probable,  that 
the  cordial  understanding  of  the  three  Northern  I'owers  for  the 
old  purposes  of  policy,  will  never  be  purely  revived;  and  that 
the  hereditary  tradirions'  of  Prussia'  must^  in  this  respect,  be 
replaced  by  soine  new  system.  Nevertheless,  though  her  people 
may  secure  a  constitutional  government,  there  are,  as  yet,  but 
too  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  her  alliance,  upon  these 
principles,  with  the  two  great  constitutional  Powers  of  theWest. 

The  attitude  of  Bussia  during  these  events  has  been  charac- 
teristic and  natural.  She  is  calling  forth  all  her  resources 
against  a  possible  contingency,  and  levies  have  been  drawn,  as 
in  1812,  from  the  very  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Her  Polish  pro- 
vinces are  huge  garrisons  of  men  and  mattriel;  and  vast  bodies 
of  troops  are  concentrated  at  intervals  along  the  whole  western 
frontier,  from  the  Niemen  to  the  months  of  the  Danube.  Still  sheu 
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resolutely  abstaine  from  actual  iDterrention ;  and  in  her-diploiiiatie 
circular  addreased  to  tiie  eeTeral  courts  of  Germanyy-she  dedaxea 
in  the  most  earnest  terms  that  all  her  preparations  have  been 
and  are  most  strictly  defensire  and  padfia  Bat,  as  regards  her 
general  policy  she  is  once  more  isolated.  It  is  true  that  she 
may  hare  recently  drawn  more  closely  to  the  courts  of  Denmaric 
and  Sweden,  but  this  is  upon  a  simple  point  of  territorial 
guarantee ;  and  her  sentiments  on  this  head,  we  believe,  are 
shared  by  the  liberal  cabinet  of  England  and  the  '  republican' 
assembly  of  France.  Whilst,  for  all  those  purposes  of  European 
policy  which  were  defined  at  Troppau,  and  have  been  so  re<* 
peatedly  exemplified  since,  Russia  appears  to  be  left,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  without  an  ally.  In  a  war  of  *  opinions '  she 
would,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  have  one  side  to  herseiUl 
Whether  she  may  lend  a  less  reluctant  ear  than  hitherto  to  the 
future  proposals  of  France,  may  depend  no  less  on  the  tempta- 
tions which  the  latter  power  can  offer,  than  on  the  politacal  con* 
stitution  it  may  assume.  The  national  purposes  of  Bussia  have 
been  always  ccxiflicting  between  the  innate  desire  of  aggrandise* 
ment  on  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  political  contagion  on  the  other. 
Poland  might  perhaps  be  conciliated  and  incorporated;  even 
Constantinople  might  perhaps  be  brought  within  that  frontier 
wludi  has  stretched,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the 
Upper  Dnieper  to  the  Lower  Danube.  But  then,  these  desirable 
consummations  are  inseparable  from  a  total  abandonment  of  that 
policy  which  has  hitherto  ruled  the  councils  of  the  Bcmmnofis. 

Of  the  minor  Powers  of  Europe,  the  most  important  for  the 
purpose  of  our  present  discussion,  are  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and 
Belgium.  The  position  of  the  first  of  these  states  is  somewhat 
curious.  After  setting  an  example  of  internal  commotion,  which 
reached  the  extremity  of  civil  war,  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
now  secure  and  tranquil ;  while  war  and  revolution  are  literally 
encircling  its  frontiers.  The  political  operations,  however,  upon 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  of  the  late  stru^le,  it  is  now 
noisdessly  employed,  are  of  no  slight  significance  as  affecting  its 
position  in  the  gencnd  system,  and  its  relations  with  the  dispens- 
ing Powers  of  Europe.  The  two  parties  whose  stru^les  have 
lately  distracted  Switzerland,  have  existed  in  the  Cantons  ever 
since  the  first  convul^ons  of  1789,  mth  the  same  princif^  and,^ 
virtually,  the  same  objects.  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  democratic  party  desire  an 
effective  unity ;  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  cantonal  sove« 
reignties.  They  wish  Switzerland  to  become  one  indivisible 
democratic  Republic;  in  which  there  shall  be  no  power  indo* 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority.  The  opposite 
party,  as  most  readers,  since  the  events  of  last  autumn,  will  be 
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awaire/  desire,  along  with  more  or  lees  of  aristocracy,  to  pre- 
serve such  a  federal  constitution  as  shall  leaye  die  sovereignty 
cf  each  canton  safe  and  Intact.  These  parties  both  pleaded 
their  cause  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  considerable  discufr* 
aon  ensued  upon  the  best  meaiw,  of  OKganismg  .  state  so  inti- 
matelj  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  equilibrium. 
The  highest  interests  of  Europe  indeed,  demand  the  inviolable 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  What  the  Channel  does  for  France 
and  Ez^land,  Switzerland  does  for  Eastern  and  Western  Euix^pe* 
Its  possession  would  almost  put  France  at  the  mer<r^  of  Austria, 
or  Austria  at  the  mercy  of  France — as  it  actually  did  in  the  cam-*- 
paigns  respectively  of  1814  and  1800.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  so  much-  interest  was  taken  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  state.  All  their  efforts  were  em* 
ployed  to  render  it  both  as  peaceable  and  as  strong  as  pos* 
sible,  so  that  the  temptations  or  opportunities  of  its  neighbours 
to  violate  this  solemn  neutrality  might  be  scanty  and  few*  Its 
internal  organisation,  indeed,  involved  more  important  considera- 
tions than  its  external  power ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  probability 
that  it  could  be  rendered  absolutely  proof  by  its  own  strength 
against  any  aggression  of  the  frontier  states;  whereas,  by  such 
a  constitntion  as  should  make  it  least  likely  to. give  offence  to 
its  neighbours,  they  would  at  least  be  deprived  of  those  pretexts 
for  intervention,  which  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition  is  gene- 
rally found  to  wait  for.  With  such  a  purpose,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  views  of  the  federalist  or  conservative  party ;  and 
devised  for  the  constitution  of  Switzerland  that  Facte  FidSral 
which  existed  till  the  other  day.  Neither  our  purpose  nor  our 
limits  permit  us  now  to  trace  the  local  or  general  revolutions  of 
the  interval.  Most  of  the  cantonal  governments  of  Switzerland 
have,  as  is  well  known,  undergone  material  changes ;  and  at- 
tempts have  been  more  than  once  made  to  modiiy  the  pact 
according  to  the  views  of  the  party  which  conceived  that  it  had 
acquired  the  preponderance.  These  attempts  have  hitherto 
failed ;  but  they  have  been  more  resolutely  renewed  since  the 
^inciple  of  cantonal  independence  was  wesJcened  by  the  events 
of  last  autumn ;  and  a  new  pact,  devised  by  the  party  in  the 
ascendant,  is  now  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Cantons.  At 
the  time  we  are  writing,  it  is  reported  that  some  four  or  five 
negative  votes  are  expected.  It  is  less,  however,  with  the  result 
of  this  experiment,  than  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, that  we  are  here  concerned.  The  late  pact  was  not  forcibly 
imposed  upon  the  Confederation  by  the  Congress,  but  it  was 
tendered,  with  the  distinct  intimation  that  the  recognition  of 
Swiss  neutrality  and  independence  was  conditional  upon  its 
acceptance  and  preservation;  and  it  was  so  received.     These 
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conditions  are  now  likdj  to  be  Tiokted;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  will  be  Tiolated  at  the  inatance  and  for  the  porpoees  of  that 
part  J  whose  policy  and  sympathies  have  directly  tended  to  defeat 
some  of  the  principal  ends  for  wUch  the  constitution  was  origi- 
nally devisea.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate 
than  that  this  neutral  and  inviolable  republic  should  serve  as  a 
European  asylum  for  fugitives  in  politick  trouble :  But  when  it 
was  actually  made,  as  repeatedly  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  a 
base  of  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  these  refugees  against 
all  the  states  on  its  frontiers,  it  became  the  very  opposite  of 
what  was  intended ;  and  scarcely  a  single  Power  was  left  with- 
out a  decent  pretext  for  attacking  it  At  this  mroute  the  Con- 
federation has  been  put  upon  its  defence  by  Marshal  Radetslnr, 
for  having  harboured  a  corps  of  armed  Italians,  contrary  to  tne 
usages  of  war — a  reckless  course  of  policy,  indeed,  for  a  state  which 
has  been  described  as  being,  in  all  but  its  mountains,  a  Poland. 
The  position  of  Sardinia,  though  apparently  more  critical, 
perhaps  scarcely  entails  so  many  serious  contingencies.  To 
the  late  coup  de  tliidtre  in  Lombardy  we  need  give  no  more 
than  an  allusion.  But  though  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  deariy  defeated  in  his  patriotic  (or  am- 
bitious) views,  it  is  still  possible  that  Charles  Albert,  throu^ 
the  concurring  interests  of  Europe  and  Austria,  may  actually 
gun  a  noble  province  by  a  lost  campaign !  The  obvious  political 
expediency  of  strengthening  the  prince  of  these  mountain  passes, 
has  contributed,  in  modem  history,  to  that  incessant  aggrandise* 
ment  of  the  Family  of  Savoy,  which  in  earlier  times  as  always 
resulted  from  the  unvarying  instinct  of  its  members.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Treaty  of  Milan  may  continue  what  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  b^an,  and  secure  at  length  to  the  royal  Honse  of 
Savoy  those  fertile  districts  of  Lombardy,  and  that  &mous  isle 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  they  have  so  long  coveted,  and  so 
often  claimed.  *    It  is  at  least  clear,  both  from  the  traditional 

*  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  have  not  allotted  any  great  por- 
tion of  our  space  to  the  affairs  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  as  they  appear 
likely  at  this  minvte  to  be  more  than  usually  interesting,  we  subjoin 
such  a  resume  of  the  old  relations  of  these  two  countries,  as  may  per- 
haps throw  a  little  illustration  on  the  issue  of  the  present  crisis. — 
Naples  and  Sicily  first  appear  in  modem  history  as  a  united  country 
or  kingdom  after  the  conquests  of  the  Normans,  who  won  the  former 
territory  from  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  the  latter  from  the 
Saracens ;  and  we  may  remark  a-propos  of  these  last-mentioned  people, 
that  they  appear  to  have  kept  a  firmer  hold  of  this  island  after  their 
nominal  expulsion  than  of  almost  any  other  European  conquest.  For 
the  Emperor  Frederic  U.  was  able,  in  his  quality  of  Elng  of  Sicily, 
to  transplant  a  military  colony  of  some  30,000  of  them  into  the  Prin- 
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interests  and  tke  present  attitude  of  Austria,  and  from  tbe 
declared  intentions  of  England  and  fVance,  that  the  serviceable 


cipate,  and  the  arms  of  the  misbelievers  were  largely  employed  by 
his  successors  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  Christendom.  In  factj  the 
temperament  of  the  whole  insular  population  was  strongly  oriental, 
as  many  of  their  revolutions  showed.  In  both  kingdoms  the  Greek 
element  had  continued  so  considerable,  that  Frederic  directed  his 
Constitutions  of  A.n.  1231  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  The  elder 
brother  of  the  Norman  conquerors  took  his  seat  in  the  piemnBula,  and 
the  younger  in  the  island ;  —  the  latter  being  held  as  a  fief  of  Ite 
former — till,  upon  failure  of  this  elder  line,  the  survivor  entered  upon 
the  whole  inheritance  under  the  same  title  which  he  had  previously 
derived  from  his  insular  dominion.  Being  desirous  of  the  royal 
dignity  which  hitherto  had  not  been  assumed,  he  bargained  with  an 
anti-pope  for  the  distinction ;  and  by  this  ecclesiastical  pretender  was 
the  style  and  title  of  the  *  Two  Sicilies,' — £.  e,  peninsular  and  insular, 
— -first  devised,  though  it  was  not  currently  borne  tiU  some  time 
afterwards. 

When  this  line  also  failed  like  the  fonner,  the  Sicilian  crown,  after 
some  struggles,  passed  to  the  Hohenstau^Eens,  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VL,  who  had  married  the  posthumous  child  and 
eventual  heiress  of  the  first  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We  need  not  tell 
how  tragically  this  German  dynasty  was  extinguished,  how  Charles 
of  Anjou  was  called  in,  and  how  Sicily,  after  seventeen  years'  expe- 
rience of  French  domination,  successfully  revolted  against  its  oppres- 
sors at  those  famous  Vespers.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  now  two ;  but 
as  republics  were  less  popular  as  forms  of  government  in  the  days  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  than  they  appear  to  be  in  these  days  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Uruguay,  the  Sicilians  carried  their  allegiance  to  Aragon, 
a  state  well  fitted  by  its  then  maritime  preponderance  to  accept  the 
charge^  and  the  reigning  house  of  which  had  been  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  extinct  German  line.  Omitting  the  dynastic  revo* 
lutions  through  which  these  now  independent  states  respectively 
passed,  we  may  observe,  that  Sicily,  after  having  been  transferred  to 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Aragonese  House,  reverted  to  the  reigning 
branch,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1412,  Aragon  and  Sicily  were  form- 
ally united  in  the  crown  worn  by  the  Castilian  Prince  who  had  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  throne  of  Aragon.  The  son  of  this  monarch  suc- 
ceeded also  in  securing  for  himself  the  contested  inheritance  of  Joanna 
of  Bourbon,  the  childless  Queen  of  Naples.  Thus,  about  the  middle 
x>f  the  15th  century,  Naples  and  Sicily  became  once  more  a  united 
kingdom.  But  they  did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  reign- 
ing line  of  Aragon ;  since  the  possessor,  thinking  that  he  had  full 
powers  of  disposal  over  these  acquisitions  of  his  individual  adroitness, 
bequeathed  the  ^  Two  Sicilies/  as  they  were  now  termed,  to  an  ille- 
gitimate son  :  —  in  whose  family  ihey  remained  until  the  famous  par- 
tition which  concluded  the  wars  of  Charles  VlJUL.,  and  which  was  so 
speedily  superseded  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  inheritance  in 
the  patrimony  of  Spain. 
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kingdom  of  Sardinia  will  not  suffer  for  the  &alt8  or  misfor- 
tunes of  its  monorcli.  While  we  are  writings  the  destinies  qf 
Northern  Italy  await  the  Jiat  of  the  umpires.  Three  modes  of 
ozganisation  have  been  su^ested,  each  of  which  has  its  recomr 
mendations  and  its  difficulties.  It  seems  to  have  been  eon- 
eluded^  even  by  Austria  herself,  that  the  detachment  of  Loitir 
bardy  from  the  Empire  is  a  measure  of  expediency.  The 
dismembered  prorince  may  then  be  either  annexed  to  Piedmonl^ 
or  erected  into  an  independent  state,  or  made  a  kind  of  fief  of 
the  Empire  under  a  sovereign  archduke.  The  first  contingency 
alone  would  be  likely  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  political 
system.  It  is  true  that  the  fortification  and  enlaigement  of  the 
Sardinian  kingdom  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
of  that  policy,  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
been  stamped  with  European  approval;  but  it  is  doubtfufl 
whether  the  acquisition  of  Lombaray  might  not  entail  the  suxv- 
render  of  Savoy  and  Kice,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether,  in 
such  case,  the  loss  would  be  compensated  by  the  gain.  At 
present  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  are  actuated  by  a  bitter, 
though  perhaps  appeasable,  enmity  towards  each  other;  and  the 
union  of  these  discordant  and  disorganised  provinces  might  prove 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  compact  and  (critically  placed  state 
from  which  such  iiQportant  duties  are  now  expected.  But  with 
the  exception  of  these  considerations,  and  the  due  preservation 
of  Austrian  power  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the. distribution 
of  the  Italian  territory  derives  all  the  interest  attached  to  it, 

I 

The  next  appearance  of  either  SicHy  on  the  European  field  is  lat 
the  Treaty  of  Utredit,  when  the  title  now  hoped  to  be  revived  was 
created  anew,  after  more  than  200  years'  abeyance,^  in  fiivour  of 
that  very  House  to  which  it  has  just  been  offered.  The  island  of 
Sicily  was  adjudged  to  the  Charles  Albert  of  his  day,  Victor  Ama- 
deus  XL,  together  with  the  royal  title  which  he  so  anxiously  desired. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Allies,  however,  was  found  untenable ;  and, 
'after  a  five  years*  possession  of  the  island,  Victor  was  induced  reluct- 
antly to  exchange  his  new  realm  and  title  for  that  of  Sardinia,  Sicily 
being  allotted  on  this  occasion  to  the  House  of  Austria.  At  length 
the  squabbles  for  this  portion  of  the  great  Spanish  inheritance  were 
finally  arranged  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1735  ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  '  Two  Sicilies,'  like  their  fabled  Arethusa^  emerged  again  into 
light  and  being,  as  an  independent  settlement  for  the  In^te  Don 
Carlos  of  the  new  Bourlwn  dynasty  of  Spain.  In  this  family,  with 
the  interruption  only  to  which  Kapoleon  sulS^cted  all  continental 
history,  the  crown  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  when  Fer- 
dinand II.  seems  once  more  likely  to  behold  a  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  to  be  running  the  risk  of  losing  half  his  title  as  well 
as  half  his  kingdom. 
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from  other  circumstances  than  its  inflaeiice  upon  Europ&iii 
politics.  The  district  between  the  Tessino  and  the  Mincio  is 
insignificant  in  a  military  point  of  view;  and  presuming  no 
foreign  power  to  be  introduced,  the  purposes  both  of  Austria 
and  of  Europe  would  be  answered  hj  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
river  for  the  Imperial  frontier.  As  to  the  duchies  of  the  Genoese 
Gulf,  or  the  States  of  the  Peninsula,  though  our  interest  in  their 
fature  fortunes  is  undiminished,  they  can  only  enter  into  such 
considerations  as  we  have  been  suggesting,  upon  suppositions 
which  are  now  hardly  probable.  The  consolidation  of  Italy  entire, 
either  as  a  kingdom  or  a  confederation  under  an  efficient  Central 
Power,  would  indeed  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  system; 
and  this,  as  with  the  democratic  party  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
consummation  to  which  the  views  of  the  most  advanced  Italian 
liberalism  have  been  conceived  to  tend*  But  whatever  lesson 
the  late  revolutions  in  the  Peninsula  may  have  taught  us,  they 
have  at  least  released  us  from  all  obli^tion  of  immediately  dis- 
cussing such  a  contingency  as  this.  Italy,  as  a  whole,  has  cer- 
tainly not  approved  itself  ripe  for  union  —  any  more  than  we 
imagine  Germany  to  be.  In  the  meantime,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  the  constitutioqs  of  its  States  may  expose  them  to  the  in- 
fluence of  greater  Powers,  it  matters  not  much,  for  our  imme- 
diate point  of  view,  on  what  particular  scale  it  may  be  re-par- 
titioned between  its  prescriptive  shareholders. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  yet  unnoticed  Stiates  of 
Europe.  The  growth  of  Prussia  into  a  power  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, appears  among  its  other  efiects  to  preclude  the  likelihood 
of  any  re-appearance  of  the  Scandinavian  lowers,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  upon  the  fields  of  the  Continent  That  they  retain 
strength  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  their  own  rights  they  have 
satisfactorily  proved  under  trying  circumstances ;  and  any  contest 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  on  the  main-land  has  now 
become,  as  a  royal  speaker  phrased  it,  '  a  fight  between  a  dog  and 
'  a  fish.*  Though  one  of  th^m  is  under  a  government  as  absolute 
as  any  in  Europe,  they  have  altogether  escaped  the  revolutionary 
epidemic  of  the  season,  and  have  exhibited  a  feeling  of  nationality 
so  practical,  a  union  of  interests  so  eoirdial,  and  an  attachment 
to  their  institutions  so  resolute  and  sincere,  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  thought  their  cause  the  weaker. 
Very  different  must  be  the  comments  upon  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Continent  The  Spanish  Peninsula,  like  the  Swedish  and 
Danish,  stands  also  unmoved  by  the  European  shock,  but  simply 
because  it  has  already  gone  through  its  constitutional  revolutions ; 
and  if  the  only  result  of  this  year's  convulsions  is  to  be  such 
as  is  there  exhibited,  we  might  almost  tum^  in  the  impatience 
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of  despair,  to  the  poHcj  of  Verona.  There  Ib  reason  to  believe 
that  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  Bealistas,  that  is  to  say, 
the  partisans  of  the  rtgime  superseded  by  the  constitutional 
dynasties,  comprise  the  majority  of  the  population ;  and  that  it 
is  but  a  comparatively  small  minority,  which  again  is  subdivided 
into  those  more  promment  parties  of  Moderados  and  Progressistas 
—  Chartistas  and  Septembristas  —  who  have  monopolised  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  Moderados  are  for  the  most  part 
adventurers  of  good  family :  who  are  nothing  without  the  court, 
but  can  govern  the  country  with  it.  The  Progressistas  are  the 
middle  classes  in  the  great  towns.  It  is  not  that  there  linger  in 
the  breast  of  the  majority  any  deep-rooted  feelings  of  traditionary 
lovalty  or  of  personal  attachment,  but  that  people  would  be 
willing  to  return  to  what  they  remember,  in  order  to  escape  from 
what  they  experience.  Perhaps  at  a  future  period  some  incre- 
dulity may  be  excited  by  such  a  picture  as  might  now  be  drawn 
of  the  inheritance  of  Charles  V.  With  scarcely  the  political  im- 
portance of  Tuscany^  and  none  of  the  geographical  significance  of 
oavoy,  Spain  might  almost  be  absorbed  in  the  opposite  continent 
of  AfHca,  and  l^ve  Europe  to  terminate  at  the  Pyrenees,  with- 
out affecting  the  ff^stem- of  states.  A  rupture  with  the  free  city 
of  Hamburgh  would  create  more  inconvenience  than  arises  from 
our  present  rupture  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.*     Treated  as  a 

*  Perhaps,  faowevea*,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  may  compensate 
for  the  insigiiificaQce  of  the  subject,  and  render  of  some  interest  the 
details  wbidi  unexpected  disclosures  have  now  so  well  elucidated. 
The  conferences  between  England  and  France  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  match  resulted,  as  will  be  recollected,  in  a  stipulation  that 
the  Queen  of  Spain  should  not  wed  a  French  prince,  and  that  a 
French  prince  should  ni>t  espouse  the  Infanta  Maria  Ijouise  tilt  issue 
had  been  had  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen.  As  the  fundamental 
eonditian,  however,  presumed  that  ^  none  but  a  Bourbon  should  fiU 
*  the  throne  of  PhUipT. ;'  ike  ehoice  of  a  husband  for  the  Qu€«n  was 
limited  to  the  present  king,  his  brother,  and  the  Count  Trapani.  The 
latter,  it  seems,  was  the  intended  spouse  at  this  stage  of  the.  proceed- 
ings ;  and  such  an  arrangement  would  have  made  everj  thing  smooth ; 
but  the  national  dislike  to  this  Neapolitan  Bourbon  was  so  strong,  as 
to  be  insuperable.  There  was  then  Francisco  d'Assis ;  but  with'  his 
family  Queen  Christina  was  on  such  bad  terms;  as  to  render  it  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  for  the  preservation  of  her  oWn  interests;  that 
she  should  either  try  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne^  or  oounterbdanoe 
his  ioflu^ice  by  some  rival  power.*  The  first  of  these*  altematlvea 
suraested  the  Cobuig  alliaace,  which  was  proposed  by  Christina  her» 
sett;  and  when  that  was  negatived,,  it  was  she  who  insisted  on  the 
simultaneous  marriages,  from  an  apprehension  of  what  might  result 
in  the  interval,  if  her  personal  foes  exercised  the  power  of  royalty, 
while  she  was  left  iritnolit  any  appui  whatever.    By  holding  out  a 
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snetc^  toy  for  dif^lomfttiBts,  rtiipped'  of  almost  erary  y^stige  of 
external  power,  bankrupt  in  honeaty,  and  below  even  i\&  own 
emancipated  colonies  in  European  credit,  Spain  can  onlj  attract 
notice  from  the  suggestions  of  the  past,  or  the  possibilities 
t>f  tbe  fato^.  It  should  be  r^nembered,  however,  that  no 
country  has  ever  shown .  such  extraordinary  capacitjr  i&t  a 
sudden  resurrection*  Three  years  of  Alheroni's  .ministry  re- 
stored Spain  from  a  condition  as  de^radins  as  the  present 
(excepting  the  stigma  of  a  repudiated  deb^,  to  a  state  not 
inconsistent  even  with  'lier .  ancient  grandeur ;  and  tfaou^^ .  in 
the  rapid  succession  of  edifying  characters  which  marks  the 
phantasmagoria  of  Peninsular  cwinets,  no  figure,  has.  appeared 
with  the  outline  or  semblance  of  an  Alberoni,  yet  it  ]8'.im- 
^KMBsible  to  discard  consideration  of  acountiy  which  needs 
nothing  but  such  an  acquisition  to  raise  it  to  a  level  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  West.  Rich,  in  national  character,  as  in 
natural  resources,  productive  beyond  evoi  the  blighting  influence 
of  misgovemment,  and  pfainding  ^ow  alone  among  her  neigh- 
bours in  the  blessing  of  a  ^fiurpius  revenue,  it  seems  as  if  Spain 
might  any  day  again  take  rank  in  the  European  Qomm<M)weiJth» 
At  the  same  time,  to  those  who  have  considered  carefully  the 
whole  oircmnstanees  of  her  sudden  rise  and  her  Headlong  faU,  it 
may  perhaps  appear  .doubtful  after  all,  whether. the. state  in. 
wliich  she  was  found  by  Qfiyarez  was  not  as.  naturally  iiMndetital 

'  ■  ■      ^M      11.  ,  ■„■        >.,,„,„,.  i^     ■>■        ■      ■  ■■ ,  ,  ■  ■  ■  ■  III  l.^.l  *■■■.■■  I      ■  ■■ 

Coburg  before  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  all  tha.despera^  resolution 
o£  a  woman  fairly  alarmed,  she  at  length  frighjle^ed  the  Frwoeh 
monareh  into  his  iU-fate<^  consent  to  the  double  matph,  and  thus 
fortified  hetself  with  the  Montpeneier  aUiancjB  against  the  influence  of 
Don  Francisco's  family.  These  marriages  had  been  supported  by 
the  whole  of  one  party  in  Spain  and  opposed  by  another.  AccorcU 
ingly  France  and  England  had  both  their  Spanish  party,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  Ini  this  state  the  Ft'ench  Bevolution  found  matters 
in  Madrid.  Both  parties  now  became  more  anxioiis  for.  our  alHance : 
Christina  and  the  Moddrados  to  supply  what  they  had^lost  ip  France ; 
the  Progressistas  to  make  dean  work  of .  their  adversaries  at  so 
favourable  an  opportunity.  Kmther  . coalition,  however^  on  such 
terms,  was  consistent  with  the  proper  policy  of  this  country.  An 
alliance  wkh  the  Moderados  would  have  lost  us  for  ever  the  respect 
of  every  other  party,  and  at  once  have  converted  the  Progressistas 
into  Red  Republicans.  We  therefore  determined  on  neutrality,  re- 
solving to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Progressistas,  lest 
they  might  otherwise  take  refuge  in  rep«Mh»niStai— ^on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  all  violent  quarrel  with  the 'Moderados,  because  they 
were  in  office.  But  as  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ascendant  faction,  was 
tantamount  to  opposition,  they  thought  it  desirable  to  drive  away  our 
minister  and  remove  us  from  the  fidd  altogether*     V^Ua  tout  / 
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to  her  conftitntion^  as  that  m  whioh  she  was  left  by  Ximenes ; 
whether  her  eleTation  is  not  a  more  curious  problem  than  her 
deoHne;  akd  whether  the  geographical  isolation  of  her  position 
'does  not  require  to  be  compensated  by  fortuitous  and  irregular 
advantages^  before  she  can  exert  upon  the  general  system  an  io- 
'fluenee  proportioned  to  her  dominion.  ^ 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks,  the  con- 
siderattoOj  Or  as  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  will  rather  render 
'  itf  the  proposition  of  a  question,  which  far  exceeds  in  its  possible 
knportanoe  that  of  all  the  realities  or  contingencies  we  haye 
Udierto  numerated.  The  revolutbns  of  1848,  which  succeeded 
that  of  France,  may,  perhapsi  be  generally  characterised  as  a 
'  Tioletit  reaction  against  that  etatw  qua  of  political  principles,  of 
*  whioh  we  have  tiaced  theconstruotionat  Carlsbad  and  Lay  bach, 
and  whiiji  it  has  since  seemed  fhm^  the  exclusive  function  of 
Ihe  three  Northern  Powem  to.  preserve  and  maintain.  We  do 
tM^  of  oouxae^  mean  to  say  thateiach  particular  insurrection  w^ 
the  explosion  of  foelings.  long  cbeiished»  the  buret  of  repugnance 
-  kMi^  suppressed,  or  the  prompt  seisure  of  an  expected  oppor- 
tumty  to  effiKst »  deliberaite  and  preconceived  reform.  On  the 
ootitrtry,  every  hour  biaags  us.  additional  season  ibr  concluding 
'that  contaipon  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  several  catas- 
tAmhei ;  that  the  oudbteaV,  or,  at .  l^ist,  all  its  unconstitutioujal 
violence,  was  in  almoai  every.  iastsAce  the  work  of  a  small,  mis- 
ginded  and  ineonsidetaito  suiioijty ;  land  that  however  general 
might  hsM  beien  the  desire  far  oodstHutional  govemmeotsi  there 
was  no  wish  for  a-  sDspes«ion*  of  all  government  whatever,  in 
fhvour  of  those  ptovisional  substitutes  which  have  now  so 
•trangely  assumed  theprerogalived  of  power.  (Still,  the  revolu- 
tionary shook  covld  never,  have  been  thus  transmitted  from 
Paris  to  Yienna,  if  the  Sliates  of  Central  Surope  had  not  been 
fitted,  by  some  such  Tdactionary  spirit,,  for  receiving  and  c<mi- 
ducting  it.  But»  besides  these  ordinary  and  anticipated  con- 
sequences of  a  French  retdation,  the  present  occasipn  appears, 
among  its  other  results,  to  have  given  an  impulse  of  devel9p- 
ment  to  a  particular  sentiment  of  Nationality,  hitherto  unformed 
or  dormant. 

Even  in  this  country,  so  conspicuously  behind  the  Continent 
in  its  speculations  upon  European  combinations  or  destinies*. 


*  A  curious  illostration  of  the  aptitude  displayed  by  our  neighbours 
for  these  inquiries,  is  to  be  found  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  National  Assembly  almost  as  soon 
as  it  wss  eonstituted.  Representatives  w^re  nominated  to  prepare 
reports  on  the  principal  European  questions  i^  coolly  as  committees 
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convictions  liav^  been  expressed,  that  In  the  possible  fortunes 

of  the  S!claVonIc'ra6e;  was  coiii^se&Jbhe  anlyteleineBtf  by  which 

the  course  of  modern'  hktoiy  waift  likeljr  to  be  setionsljr  -afieoted. 

'This  potent  ^enieint  hsts  beeifi  setitdbly  quideened  byitheev^ats 

of  last  February.  Mosft  readers  trill  to  familiar  with  .tbeceA^nd 

theory  of  PansliaV&m,  ot',  in  <)tfaer  words,  with  the  idfit^  as 

recently  elaborated  by  the'>pmtei^'-of  £la0tetn£a]»pe,^  u^ 

all  Sclavonic  pbpuktrons  into  one  ^nomioaa  empire.  ^   which 

would  thus  almdst  necessiarily  becottve  themaatec  Pawer  oftbis 

quarter  of  the  globe.     A  fnUdeVel^^pintsnt  ofPasiidamip  wo^ 

rof  course  presume  the  supremacy  ot'  Bibssili^  fix^iamoot  th^  lA- 

habitants  of  this  empire  comprise^fifty^tbreeromiiof  theaeveotif- 

/eight  millions  nutnbered  by  the;  SolavoinocTace,  it  .would  be 

impossible  to  consummate  tiie  prdjeoted-  iiiao%'. without  both 

.' includingi  the  population  of  Bimsra^  and  acknowledging  her 

'  natural  presidency.    But  'a  modifieaOKm  of  the  theory,  haa  iiieen 

'  suggested^  by  which  the'  idea  itsdf  is^  pvedifed  into,  eotvice  agaitist 

^  Bussian  ambition ;  and  iildeed'ii)«^i^]k(iedjutli|KOiily  plaueoble 

*  expedient  for  bfie^kittg  the  failed  ad^ee- of /thaSt  easteci^evqpire. 

^^t  is  proposed  that  Att#tHA,  'Wfaidi;  reddens  in  its  population 

''returns  l^ome  seventeen'  itilllknae  cf ' Sishvoaianff  gainst  six 

'  millions  aiid  a  half' of  GMniontf^  jdiefiildT^te^to  thu  jHf^pon- 

j  derating  element  its  "due  supt^nmoy  ^  ihodid  in  shorty  dfclfire 

Jitself  a  Sclavohic  statej  and  ishotild^lihtmittorgatiiaQ.thQ  totteijng 

7  fabric  of  its  empire  upon  a  Mw>  uliclendBran^  basist  > 

We  are  only  concerned  with  these  and  the  like  theories^  as  £Eir 

as  they  have  beieii  invei^t^  witb'an  adtuaL  influeace  Upon  the 

'  stite  of  Europe  under-th^rec^t  iao>vieiiiBnt8t  and  to  np  iocon- 

"  siderable  eitent  hA  this  the  ^cas^- with,  the  Austriiha  Empire. 

^  N9  sooner  had  the  *cb]k6titaikm' of  tfaA.  26th  o£  April  been 

'  promulgated,  than  all  fhe  naitioiiaIitieBibetw«en  the  Skave  and 

Dniester  wei^e  in  AiO  ebullition.     The  inhdsitaAta  of  Bohemia, 

being  two-^thirds  Selavonians^  refused^  as^  will  be  r^oembei^ed, 

to  compromlise  their  nationaltty  by  sending  mem}>ers  to  the 

'  German  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  l^-way  of  ooi^teracting  the 

,   Germaiilsing.tendehey  of  the  new  movement,  they  summoned  a 

Sclavonic  CongreiiM  at  Pragiie,  from  Craataa,  ZUyria,  Gallicisi, 


would  be  appointed  in  our  own  House  <5f  Commons  to  scrntinise  a 
Bailway  Extension  Bill :  e,  g. — ^M.  I^ouit  d^  Lhuys  waa  to  treat  the 
Spanish  question ;  M.  d'Aragon,  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  M.  Xavier.Dur- 
rieu  those  of  Russia ;  M.  Edmond  Lafayette,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; 
M.  Jober,  Austria  and  the  Sclave  countries ;  M.  Payer,  the  German 
Confederation;  M.  de  Voisin,  the  East;  M.  Heckesen,  Prussia  and 
Prussian  Poland ;  and  M.  Puysegur,  Egypt,      .     . 
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conditions  are  now  likely  to  be  violated;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  will  be  yiolated  at  the  instance  and  for  the  purposes  of  that 
party  whose  policy  and  sympathies  have  directly  tended  to  defeat 
some  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  the  constitution  was  origi- 
nally devisea.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate 
.than  that  this  neutral  and  inviolable  republic  should  serve  as  a 
European  asylum  for  fugitives  in  political  trouble :  But  when  it 
was  actually  made,  as  repeatedly  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  a 
base  of  hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  these  refugees  i^ainst 
.all  the  ^»tes  on  its  frontiers,  it  became  the  very  opposite  of 
what  was  intended;  and  scarcely  a  single  Power  was  left  with- 
out a  decent  pretext  for  attacking  it*  At  this  nnnute  the  Con- 
federation has  been  put  upon  its  defence  by  Marshal  RadetsW, 
for  having  harboured  a  corps  of  armed  Italians,  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war — a  reckless  course  of  policy,  indeed,  for  a  state  which 
has  been  described  as  being,  in  all  but  its  mountains,  a  Poland. 
The  position  of  Sardinia,  though  apparently  more  critical, 
perhaps  scarcely  entaib  so  many  afBrious  contingencies.  To 
the  late  coup  de  tltidtre  in  Lombardy  we  need  give  no  more 
than  an  allusion.  But  though  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  clearly  defeated  in  his  patriotic  (or  am- 
bitious) views,  it  is  still  possible  that  Charles  Albert,  through 
the  concurring  interests  of  Europe  and  Austria,  may  actually 
gain  a  noble  province  by  a  lost  campaign !  The  obvious  political 
expediency  of  strengthening  the  prince  of  these  mountain  passes, 
has  contributed,  in  modem  history,  to  that  incessant  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Family  of  Savoy,  which  in  earlier  times  as  always 
resulted  from  the  unvarying  instinct  of  its  members.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Treaty  of  Milan  may  continue  what  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  b^an,  and  secure  at  length  to  the  royal  Hoase  of 
Savoy  those  fertile  districts  of  Lombardy,  and  that  fiimous  isle 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  they  have  so  long  coveted,  and  so 
often  claimed.*     It  is  at  least  dear,  both  from  the  traditional 

*  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  have  oot  allotted  any  great  por- 
tion of  our  space  to  the  affairs  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  as  they  appear 
likely  at  this  minute  to  be  more  than  usually  interesting,  we  subjoin 
such  a  resume  of  the  old  relations  of  these  two  countries^  as  may  per- 
haps throw  a  little  illustration  on  the  issue  of  the  present  crisis. — 
Naples  and  Sicily  first  appear  in  modern  history  as  a  united  country 
or  kingdom  after  the  conquests  of  the  Normans,  who  won  the  former 
territory  from  the  GredLS,  and  subsequently  the  latter  from  the 
Saracens ;  and  we  may  remark  ct-propos  of  these  last-mentioned  people, 
that  they  appear  to  have  kept  a  firmer  hold  of  this  island  after  their 
nominal  expulsion  than  of  almost  any  other  European  conquest.  For 
the  Emperor  Frederic  U.  was  able,  in  his  quality  of  King  of  Sicily, 
to  transplant  a  military  colony  of  some  30,000  of  them  into  the  Frin- 
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inrterests  and  the  present  attitude  of  AuBtrky  and  from  the 
declared  intentions  of  England  and  Finance,  that  the  serviceable 


cipate,  and  the  arms  of  the  misbelievers  were  largely  employed  by 
his  successors  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  Christendom.  In  fact^  t^e 
temperament  of  the  whole  insular  population  was  strongly  oriental, 
as  many  of  their  revolutions  showed.  In  both  kingdoms  the  Greek 
element  had  continued  so  considerable,  that  Frederic  directed  his 
Constitutions  of  A.n.  1231  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  The  elder 
brother  of  the  Norman  conquerors  took  his  seat  in  the  peninsula,  and 
the  younger  in  the  island ;  —  the  latter  being  held  as  a  £ef  of  the 
former — till^  upon  failure  of  this  elder  line,  the  survivor  entered  upon 
the  whole  inheritance  under  the  same  title  which  he  had  previously 
derived  from  his  insular  dominion.  Being  desirous  of  the  royal 
dignity  which  hitherto  had  not  been  assumed,  he  bargained  with  an 
anti-pope  for  the  distinction ;  and  by  this  ecclesiastical  pretender  was 
the  style  and  title  of  the  *  Two  Sicilies,' — t.  e,  peninsular  and  insular, 
— iirst  devised,  though  it  was  not  currently  borne  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

When  this  line  also  failed  like  the  foimer,  Ihe  Sicilian  crown,  after 
some  struggles,  passed  to  the  Hohenstauffens,  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  YL,  who  had  marzied  the  posthumous  child  aud 
eventual  heiress  of  the  first  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We  need  not  tell 
how  tragically  this  German  dynasty  was  extinguished,  how  Charles 
of  Anjou  was  called  in,  and  how  Sicily,  after  seventeen  years'  expe- 
rience of  French  domination,  successfully  revolted  against  its  oppres- 
sors at  those  famous  Vespers.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  now  two ;  but 
as  republics  were  less  popular  as  forms  of  government  in  the  days  of 
Venice  and  Grenoa,  than  they  appear  to  be  in  these  days  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Uruguay,  the  Sicilians  carried  their  allegiance  to  Aragon, 
a  state  well  fitted  by  its  then  ouuritime  preponderance  to  accept  the 
charge^  and  the  reigning  house  of  which  had  been  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  extinct  German  line.  Omitting  the  dynastic  revo- 
lutions through  which  these  now  independent  states  respectively 
passed,  we  may  observe,  that  Sicily,  after  having  been  transferred  to 
a  junior  branch  of  the  Aragonese  House,  reverted  to  the  reigning 
branch,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1412,  Aragon  and  Sicily  were  form- 
ally united  in  the  crown  worn  by  the  CastiHan  Prince  who  had  been 
ehosen  to  fill  the  throne  of  Aragon.  The  son  of  this  monarch  suc- 
ceeded also  in  securii^  for  himsdf  the  contested  inheritance  of  Joanna 
of  Bourbon,  the  childless  Queen  of  Naples.  Thus,  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  Naples  and  Sicily  became  once  more  a  united 
kingdom.  But  they  did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  reign- 
ing line  of  Aragon ;  since  the  possessor,  thinking  that  he  had  full 
powers  of  disposal  over  these  acquisitions  of  his  individual  adroitness, 
bequeathed  the  *  Two  Sicilies/  as  they  were  now  termed,  to  an  ille- 
gitimate son  :  ^*  in  whose  family  they  remained  until  the  famous  par- 
tition which  concluded  the  wars  of  Charles  VUUL.,  and  which  was  so 
speedily  superseded  by  the  absorption  of  the  whole  inheritance  in 
the  patrimony  of  Spain. 
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beyond  her  own  proper  frontier,  as  to  stipulate  that  the  hospodan 
or  governors  of  Wallachia  and  Moldayia,  should  neither  be  ap- 
pointed nor  removed  without  consent  from  St  Petersburg  flrat 
obtained.  A  disregard  of  this  stipulation  was  the  pretext  for  ^ae 
war  of  1810 ;  and  the  right  of  interference  was  so  far  confirmed 
and  extended  by  the  tieaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  that  these 
Dannbian  principalities  may  be  now  represented  as  depending 
rather  on  the  protectorate  of  Russia  than  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Porte.  It  was  among  the  conditions  exacted  by  Russiai  that 
no  Turks  should  reside  in  these  provinces ;  so  that  her  inflnence 
over  a  pure  Bomanlc  population  ('the  Wallaohians  being  die 
descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the  old  Roman  empire)  shoidd  be 
preserved  entire.  When,  accordingly,  tiie  shook  of  domestic 
revolution,  reaching  even  to  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  caused  ther 
overthrow  of  the  hospodar  and  the  proclamation  of  a  provisional 
gorverument,  Russia  exerted  her  privilege  by  inarching  trooper 
across  the  Pruth  to  rectify  the  disorder*  This  however,  as  wc 
have  said,  is  not  alL  By  the  position  thus  occupied  she  bas= 
been  enabled  to  aid  the  insurgent  8cla\t>niaits  of  Southern  Hno* 
gary,  with  succours  sent  up  the  Danube ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  she  is  actively  availing  herself  of  these  fecilities  for  pushing 
her  Sclavonic  interests ;  and  that  her  ostensible  proceedings  in: 
the  Principalities  do  but  cover  the-  ramifications  of  a  deeper 
sdieme. 

No  read w  will  be  surprised  if,  within  such  limits  as  were  atz 
Our  command,  we  have  failed  in  gKviiig  n  satisfactory  acootmt  of 
any  particular  European  states  We  have  sheeted  for  iliustraK 
tion  those  which  by  reason  >  of  their  constitution  or  poation* 
i^peared  emmently  to  call'  fMr  notice;  but  it  should  not  bd 
foxf;otten  in  eettimating  our  conelusioHs,  that  we  h&ye  -anticipated 
the  usual  season  of  comment,  and. have-  offei^  these  remarksc 
during  a  period  of  transition,  when  nlmdst  every  diiy  was  pro*' 
ducing  some  material  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  affiurs  under 
consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very  character  which  our 
observations  must  needs  derive  from  such  a  circumstajice,  may 
lend  them  some  additional  interest  hereafter,  as  it  may  be  in*' 
structive  to  refer,  when  the*  end  shall  have  at  length  arrived,  to 
these  records  of  a  state  of  actual  progress.  In  any  case,  we  hope 
tiiat  we  may  have  facilitated  the  comprehension  of  the  events 
now  daily  announced  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate,  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
himself,  the  incidents  of  the  drama  still  in  progress.  Were  it  a 
less  agreeable  subject  to  dwell  upon,  we  should  hardly  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  absence  of  a  mighty  figure  from  our 
extempore  panorama.  We  have  said  nothing  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons:  nor  shall  we  recur  to  any  of  those 
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proTerbial  illtiBtratioiis  of  the  conspicnousuess  which  folloirs 
upon  certain  conditions  of  retirement.  Oiir  readers  will  grate* 
fully  recc^ise  the  blessings  which  enable  all  mention  of  this 
country  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  an  estimate  of  revolutions  a;nd 
their  results. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  scenes  which 
have  passed  in  review  before  us,  we  shall  be  probably  inclined 
to  conclude,  that  the  disturbanoe  likely  to  be  suffered  by  the 
political  system,  is  smaller  than  could  have  been  conceived  by 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  some  six  months  ago.  It  does 
Bot  appear  that  any  Power  will  acquire  undue  pre|)onderance  or 
aggrandisement,  or  that  any  strange  member  mil  be  introduced 
into  the  system,  excepting  on  conditions  hardly  yet  probable — . 
the  development,  namely,  of  the  new-bom  spirit  of  *  nationality' 
mto  some  practical  and  effective  i^eni^.  If  Germany  should 
really  become  a  consolidated  state  animated  by  a  single  will,- 
such  a  Power  would  doubtless  excite  suspicions^  and  provoke 
combinations  hitherto  untried';  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  there  ir  no  great  reason  for  supposing  that  its  influence 
douM  be  detrimentally  exerted.  As  much,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
i^sserted  of  a  great  Sclavonic  state ;  but  this  contingency  is  much 
&rther  from  its  redisation  than  a  Germanic  empire,  and  would 
be  attended  with  obstacles  infinitely  more  serious  than  those 
which,  even  in  the  latter  case,  have  not  yet  been  proved  sur- 
mountable. Excepting,  however^  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
new  element  of  ^race,'  there  does  not  appear  much  likelihood  of 
tiie  growth  of  any  Power  into  proportions  inconsistent  with  tiie 
stability  of  the  system.  Ar  little  is  it  probable  that  any  minor 
Power  will  be  demdished  orabsorbed.  The  Eastern  question 
has  not  been  perceptibly  brought  nearer  its  solution  by  tilie 
vecent  shock  i  and,  as  to  tfaekinffdom  of  Denmark,  tiiat,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  right  arm*  of  ih^  Danes.  If 
any  new  creations  appear  to  be  in  embryo,  they  are  not  of  a 
diameter  to  justify  much  beyond  a  passing  interest.  The  king* 
dom  or  duchy  or  principality  of  Lomboady,  will  import  little 
to  the  system  of  Europe,  and  a  place  might  be  found  even  for 
independent  Sicily  without  any  serious  diimirangement* 

Beyond  doubt  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  internal 
disorganisation  of  states  wear  an  unpleasant  and  menacing 
aspect;  but  the  practical  propagandism  of  February  was  out 
very  short  in  its  career,  and  no  power  can  be  now  said  to  give 
its  neighbours  any  such  appreliensions  as  those  excited  by  Jaco- 
binical France,  or  anarchical  Poland.  Neither,  amidst  all  the 
medley  of  constitutional  novelties,  does  it  appear  that  the  do- 
mestic organisation  of  any  people  will  become  fundamentally 
inconsi^nt  with  the  character  of  the. European  fabric,  or  that 
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mj  daDgeroofl  discoid  will  be  ixitn>dttoed  through  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  or  administration  ineooncileabie  with  those  generally 
received  by  other  goyemments.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  states  which  have  been  so  rudely  shaken  as  to  be  quite 
incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  what  have  hitherto  been  their 
accepted  functions,  and  which  are  so  alt^ned  in  external  circum- 
stances^ as  hardly  to  be  recognised  for  their  former  sekres* 
But,  on  this  point,  it  may  be  observed,  that  certain  of  those 
functions  were  such,  perhaps,  as  to  render  their  perpetuation  by 
no  means  unconditionally  desiraUe ;  not  to  mention  that  it  is 
as  yet  uncertain  what  form  or  capacity  they  may  hereaftber 
assume.  Viewed  with  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  social 
and  political  progress,  the  system  of  Europe  has  been  no  doubt 
radically  chaDged  by  the  events  which  have  occurred:  but  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  aU^e  tiiat  such  change  is  essentially 
and  altogether  prophetic  of  evil. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  whole  panorama  is, 
perhaps,  that  a  degree  of  vigorous  force*  and  virtue  has  been 
demonstrated'  to  exist  at  present  in  the  political  system,  whicfa^ 
eonmdered  in  its  most  significant  light,  approaches  to  a  guarantee 
of  the  public  peace.  !(^thing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the 
contrast,  in  tms  respect,  of  the  Europe  of  1848  with  the  Europe 
of  1793.  Whether  the  political  system  at  the  earlier  period, 
had  actually,  as  French  writers  assert,  become  effete  and  useless 
£tom  aoe  and  violence  before  the  summoning  of  the  States 
General,  or  whether^  as  the  publicists  of  other  nations  all^e, 
it  was  overthrown,  while  in  serviceable  notion,  by  the  rude  shock 
of  French  aggression,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  it  was  found  wanting,  and  that  war  broke  out 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  no  international  ties  had  ever  existed^ 
At  the  present  crisis,  general  war  has  hitherto  been  happily 
averted ;  and  this,  throughout  a  succession  of  chances  unusually^ 
critical  and  perilous.  Sixty  years  ago  Europe  would  have  been 
infallibly  plunged  into  flaines  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Meditmcxanean,  under  one-tenth  of  the  temptations  which  sove^ 
reigns  and  people  have  now  resisted.  Aroitration  supersedes 
war,  if  it  does  not  prevent  it;  and  such  a  community  of  accord 
and  tractability  of  disposition  have  been  observable  among 
soverzunents  6f  all  descriptions,  as  appears  to  promise  well  for 
future  tranquillity.  Most  sincerely  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
worst  may  now  be  really  past,  —  that  the  political  system  of  the 
civilized  part  of  the  world  may  survive  undamaged  in  its  usefulf 
ness  and  power, — and  that  the  state  of  Europe  may  ex|perienoe 
BO  more  disturbances  than  such  as  have  here  been  duomcled. 


M.  CLXXIJL  vMl  beptibUshed  in  January,  1849. 
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Bawyef's  Lomhaidj,  the  Pope,  and  Anstria,  review  of,  148-63.    See 

Lombartfy,  Revdt  in. 
BriHik  Assoeimtiomf  report  of  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the^  429. 

Bte  Eihnaiogy. 
Brookey  Mr.,  extracts  from  his  Jonmal,  72-94.    See  ArehipelagOf 

OrientaL 
Budrudeen  the  pirate,  tragical  death  of,  73. 
Bunsenj  Chevalier,  review  of  his  German  j  Unmasked.    See  Gemumio 

Empire.    Philological  researches  of,  470-81.    See  EAnology. 
Burkej  Mr.,  extract  from  his  *  Reflections  on  the  Freneh  fievolution,' 

871. 
BuAmeHy  description  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the,  4^. 

C 

Camper^  researches  of,  in  the  physical  and  mental  historv  of  mankind, 

43S-r-his  theonr  of  the  *  facial  angle,'  ib.     See  Ethnology. 
Cope  o^  Crood  Hofty  Herschel's  astronomical  discoveries  tSu    See 

-  biBr$ekel,  Sir  John. 

Capefyue^  M.,  review  of  his  works  on  Europe  and  Congress  of 
Vienna,  514.     See  Europe^  State  o£ 

CToptteJ;  Mr.  Mill's  definition  of  the  word,  809-14---diffei6nt  senses  in 
'    whicli  it  may  he  used,  810-^what  is  ci4>ital?  310-2— Adam  Smith's 
division  o^  into  fixed  and  circulating,  312-*remarks  anggested  by 
Mr.  MiU's  views,  809-19. 

CaroHne,  Princess,  Lord  Hervey's  love  for,  492— her  grief  for  his 
death,  494^ 

Centaury  a,  Herschel's  observations  on,  107. 

Chambers^  Sir  William,  Dissertation  of,  on  Oriental  Grardening^  416. 

Chesterfield^  Ixm^  Hervey's  character  of,  498.    See  Heney^  Lord. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  exaggerated  conceptions  of,  have  disappointed 
anticipations  of  Eun^ans,  403— styled  the  Flowery  Empire,  t&.— -• 
e^brated  for  their  cultivation  of  flowers,  t6.«-Hortieultund  Societj 
deputes  Mr.  Fortune  to  visit,  ib. — range  of  his  observations  confined 
to  privileged  maritime  towns,  404 — curiositv  excited  bv  his  visit 
to  Amoy,  f6.<— attack  of  natives  on  him  at  Chinchew,  t6.—- decep- 
tions practised  on  him  at  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  405 — ^he  vidts 
gardens  of  mandarins  at  Ningpo^  406— the  Fa*tee  Gardens,  407— 
description  of  Soo-chow-fow,  407*8 — Mr.  Fortune  visits  Island  of 
Lnzan,  409*-obtains  the  Phaloenopsis  amabilis,  tft.— attack  of 
pirates,  410 — attempts  of  our  government  to  destroy  piracy  in 
Chinese  seas,  U>4 — opinions  of  various  writers  on  their  skiU  in 
gardening,  411-9 — ^notion  that  the  English  derived  their  system 
from  the  Chinese,  without  foundation,  411— Gray*s  remarks  on,  ib. 
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^-P^re  Benoist's  narrative,  412-3 — ^garden  of  Yuen^miii^ytieii^  413 
•^Sir  Greorge  Staunton's  deflcription  of,  414 — the  Zhe-hol  gar4ens, 
f6« — ^vi^it  of  Sir  George  Staunton  to,  i6. — Father  Bipa'^  notice  of 
these  gardens,  414-6 — Sir  William  Chambers's  dissertation  on 
their  sy^stem  of  gardening,  416— Sir  John  Davis's  critique  on,  t^. 
— lake  and  gardens  of  See-how,  417— Sir  George  Staunton's  de- 
■eription  of  these  gardens,  t^.— remarks  on  their  national  under* 
standing  and  feeling  for  natural  gardening,  418 — Humboldfs 
opinion,  419 — opinions  of  Lieu-tscheu,  i6.-*their  passion  for  land- 
scape gardening  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent,  420 — ^receives  a  check, 
and  a  modest  taste  introduced,  t6.— -embellishments  of  the  Tartans, 
421 — observations  of  Pere  Amiot,  f6.-*£nglish  and  Chinese  sjstema 
of  gardening  compared,  423*9. 
ChfisUnOy  Queen,  originator  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  550. 

.D 
Deffandf  Madame  du,  her  attachment  for  Walpole,  358. 
DieZf  Von  Frederick,  review  of'  his  *  Ld»en  und  Werke.  der  Tronha- 

dours,'  1-32.     See  Provengal  Poetry. 
DinauXflLy  review  of  his  *  Trouv^res  Cambresiens,'  1-32-*— hisopinito 

respecting  compositions  of  trouv^res  and  troubadours^  32.     See 

JVovengal  Foetxy  i  Scandinavia. 

E 
Xgypi^  %arpe's  Historj  of,  32*68 — its  history  s  great  deaidefatwn,  S3 
— ^the  YaUey  of  the  Nile  always  coveted  by  European  powers,  i^.— 
its  claims  to  notice,  ii^.'-^its  present '  prosperity  and '  political  rela- 
tions, 33-4 — ^its  ruler  and  his  policy,  34-^reeeived  too  little  atten- 
tion from  historians,  »&.-^its  history  but  littlcf  taugld  at  schools^  16. 
re<Sent  works  upon,  35— -its  ancient  history  divided  into  three 
periods^  tft.— the  native  hieranshy  and  its  priest  kings,  the  period 
ofcasteSf  i6.— but  little  known  to  Abram  durijag  his  residen6^  36 
-4ts  early  drililiation;  trade,  &o.  86-7-^ca«seft  of  its  weahfa^  88 
—cities  and  houses  of  ancient  Egypt,  39 — population  consisted  of 
three  classes,  40-57— <ity  of  Nancrati^  foundation  of  dominion  ;of 
Hellenfc  race,  tf6.^— ^on<][uest  of,  by -Alexander,  41-^Baeoli8  the 
foundation  of  dty  of  Alexandria,  t^^-^Ptoleny  Soter,  its  raler,  42 
— its  happiness  and  prosperity  under  his  rule^  t&.-*-oondition  of  the 
Jews  and  Copts  during  his  reign,  43— religious  toleration  allowed 
by,  44-^plans  of  Alexander  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  tft.— character  of 
Ptolemy,  t^.— description  of  Alexandria,  45«*bnilt  by  Dinoerateg, 
t&.— climate  of  Alexandria,  46— its  pro^erity,  46-8— worship  of 
Serapis  at,  47 — Museum  at  Alexandria,  47-56— reign  of  Phila- 
delphus,  Augustan  age  of  Egypt,  48— <[ecline  of  Alexandria,  49-^ 
comparison  between  Philaddphus  and  .Charles  IL  t&;— rliterarf 
society  and  their  meetings  at  the  Museum,  51— the  Lagidsd.  mum*' 
ficent  in  patronage  of  Learning  and  Arts,  53-— dynasty  of  Lagidaa 
era  of  Alexandrian  literature,  54 — library  of  the  Musenm,  55-^- 
Alexandrian  schools,  54-6— religion  of  ancient  C^ypt^  57— -Poly- 


biiis's  aoemmt  of  popoktion  of,  59^-eliaraeter  of  its  inhabitaiits^ 
57.61-^Mi88  Martineau's  work  on,  a2--extract  from,  62-8. 

JEmigraiianj  a  remedy  for  natioaal  ^stressy  897. 

EmgUih  Ufty  Soeial  and  Domestic,  review  of.    See  RwobUion  and 

Eihnologyj  Dr.  Priohard's  works  on :  knportance  and  interest  attached 

to  the  stndj  of,  429--natiire  of  ihe  science,  480-*-otber  branches 

of  k&owledge  oontrilmte  to  its  ekioidatioii,  481 — ^historical  inftmna- 

•  tion  neeesaary  for  its  stadj,  482— <|aestion  of  ficiiy  or  idenHty  of 

.  taces  solTod  by  comparison  of  present  with  the  past,  tft. — Slanguage 

.  of  mankind  originally  similar,  ib, — ^researches  of  the  Anatomist 

and  Phyriolagist  to  determine  this  identity,  48^-4I}amper  and  his 

system,  ib. — ^tfae '  facial  angle,'  his  test  f<»r  the  moral  eleyation  or 

degradation  of  a  race,,  ib, — cases  cited  in  itt«stration,  tb — ^Blumen. 

bach  and  his  researches,  484— his  divisions  adopted  by  Cnvier,  ib, 

— Dr.  Prichard's  theory,  435 — ^his  three  leading  types :  the  ovaJ  or 

elliptical  skull,  the.  pyramidal,  th6  prognathous,  485-7-*dilfictildes 

•  attending 'the  erdntdi  theory,  487— -historical  evidences  iDnstrative 
of,  439^-the  Turks  of  Europe  and  Western'  Asia,*  the  Magyar, 
Negro,  Oceanic,  Jndiy  and  oAier  race^,  489-48 — ^resemblance  of 

•  lower  orders -of  Ush  to  inhabitants  of  Australia,  443^— conforma- 
tion of  skulls  of  each  race  affected  by  want  and.  d^radation,  ib, — 
theory  of  colour  of  the  skin  and  character  of  the  hair,  445 — ex- 
amination of  colouring  tissue  of  the  skin,  t&.— -the  Syro- Arabian 

<  race,  the  Jewi^  IndorEuropean  branch  of  Caucasian  race,  the 

•  African  and  othor  raoes,  all  insufficient  tests  lot  determining 

•  identity  of  races  from  colour-  of  dcin,  446-58<»-theory  of  the  hair 
'  enttttfrined,  452 — Utlio  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it,  t&.— instances 
.  illnstrating.the  ^i^ject,  464— relation  between  climate  and  colour 

not  per^eotly  uniform,  455^-Bidiop  Heber^s  remarks  on  varieties 
in  colour  of  the  ffindoos,  457^--^^general  propositions  to  be  adduoed 
from  tte  subject,  458-'-t^Beareh^'Of  the  'liyeh^logistf  460 — attri- 
butes of  Attfnofit^  dependent  on  development  of  p^bdcal  charac- 
ters of  raoes,  461 — same  tests  applicable  to  all  races,  t&.— ^Dr. 
Prichard's  researehes,  462 — ease  of  the  BuiAmen,  ib» — a  degraded 
caste  of  the  Hottentot  race,  468-^heir  degradation  attHbtited  to 
Europeans,  but  disproved  by  Dr.  Smith,  t&.-^Hottentot  character, 
'  466-^labour8  of  the  United  Brethren  have  greatly  tended  to  their 
.  maanA  elevation,  467*-4hese  labours  have  equally  raised  the  Greien- 
lander  and  Negro,  468-*Dr.  Channing's  character  of  the  Negro, 
>  4i69-^nteliectnal  development  of  the  Negro,  tft.— 4he  science  of 
^  JPkiUopiftmd  its  con^butions  to  Ethnology,  470-^efinition  of 

-  the  word,  t6.— the  science  but  little  cultiyated  except  in  Germany, 
'  t6.*— languages  of  Old  Con^nent  reduced  to  five  great  families,  A. 
'  — «li  dmved  from  one  primary  stock,  471-^nstances  adduced  in 

-  proof,'  471*^-^Dr.  Prichard's  remarks  on  the  Indo-European,  t6.-~ 
Ohevidler  Bansen's  theory,  470-8 l-*4lifficu]ties  attending  the  Sub- 
ject, 482»7*-^oommendatory  encomium  on  Dr.  Prichard's  works, 

•  487.         .  .    ,  .  , 

Europty  State  of:  introductory  observa^ons,  514— existing  system  a 


'  federal  sjstem,  515--reyi6w  of  Earopean  eonsHMiony  t&.'— treaties 
of  Vienna  the  basis  of  this  constitution,  516-— dislike  of  the  French 
to  these  treaties,  t6.-— intention  of  treaties  to  restore  European  system, 
517 — difficulties  attending  deliberations  of  theOongress,  «6«— 4icts 
of  the  Congress  to  be  considered  as  repartitions  of  territory  or  sane- 
'  tions  of  principle,  517-20 — repression  of  Franc6^  their  aim,  517—- 
'  scheme  of  Napoleon^  518 — ^Confederation  of  the  Bhine  dissolved, 
and  Germanic  States  re-organised,  i^^— other  meacmres  of  precau- 
tion adopted,  519— deliberations  of  Congress  characterised  by 
sincere  UberaUtyy  521 — particular  illnstrations  of  this  spirit,  t6. — 
errors  of  the  Congress,  t^.-— early  developtnent  of  dissatfsfaofion, 
523 — ^formation  and  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  524— occasioned 
by  spread  of  liberal  opinions,  525 — its  effect  on  policy  of  Europe, 
to. — accession  of  France,  526 — produces  invasicm  of  Spain,  id. — 
England  no  party  to  the  Alliance,  ti.— defection  of  France,  528—^ 
nature  of  the  Alliance  Russe^  530— changed  by  Louis  PhiMppe  for 
Alliance  Anglaiae  and  the   entente  eordialCy   550-1 — objects  of 

*  old  federal  system  of  France,  531 — ^revolution  of  >  1830  introduced  a 
new  epoch,  532 — independence  of  Belgium,  533— triunrph  of  con- 
stitutional principles  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  534 — ^the  Quadrupal 
Alliance,  ib. — ^rise  of  the  French  Republic,  535-8 — ^its  policy,  t&* 
General  Cavaignac,  536 — the  <^8turbances  at  Vienna  and  Ber* 
lin,  538 — project  of  the  new  Germanic  Empire,  539 — little  s]rm« 
pathy  evinced  for  the  movement,  ib. — ^the  Frankfort  Assembly 

*  and  its  policy,  540 — ^present  condition  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  543 — 
Bussia  and  her  isolated  policy,  543-4-;— Switzerland  and  her  Con- 
federation, ib» — ^neutrality  of  Switzerlanct  necessary  for  interests  of 
Europe,  545 —confederation  threatened  by  Austria,  546 — ^poeilaon 
of  Sardinia,  546— history  of  the  '  Two  Sicilies,'  ^47  --Italy  and  h^ 

'   destiny,  548— ^stability  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  549— Spain  and 

'  Portugal  unaffected  by  recent  commotions,  549-50— origin  of  the 
Spanidi  marriages,  550— the  theory  of  Panslavism,  553 — its  de- 
velopment  and  probable  success,  553-6-'-antieipation  of  a  bright 

-  future^  557-8.  See  RepttbUcy  the  fVendi;  (^rmamw  [Empire ; 
Revolution  and  Reform* 

European  RemodelUngs.    See  Eurapey  State  of.  • 

•    F- 
Facial  angle.  Camper's  theory  of  the,  438. 
Fauriely  M.,  review  of  his  ^  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Proven^ale,'  1-32— 

his  opinions  respecting  priority  of  the  troubadours,  2-^hi8  (pinion 

respecting  poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  23.  See  Proven^dl  Poetry ; 

Scandinavia, 
Feldhauseny  site  of  Herschel's  observatory,  107. 
FeuerhacKs  Keligion  der  Zukunft.    See  Germanic  Em)nre. 
Finnlands  G-egenwart  und  Zukunfi     See  Oermanu:  Empire. 
ForseWs  '  Statistik  ofver  Sverrige,'  review  of,  237^1.  See  Germanic 

Empire. 
Forster^  John,  review  of  his  'Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Grold- 

smith,'  193-225.    See  Goldsmithy  Olivw. 
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Fortune^  Bobert,  bis  ^  Wanderings  \n  China,'  403-^deputed.b7  Hor- 
tieultural  Societ3r>  t6. — confined  range  of  his  observations  in  China, 
404 — cariosity  excited  by  bis  vi^it  to  Araoy,  ib, — attacked  by  natives 
at  Chincbew,  tft. —-deceptions  practised  on  bim»  405 — visits  the 
garden  of  a  mandarin,  406 -r visit  to  Soo-chow-foo,  407 — descrip- 
tion of  Soo-chow-foo,  403 — ^visits  the  Island  of  Luzan  and  procures 
the  PhalbsBopsis  amabilis,  409 — attack  of  Chinese  pirates,  410 — 
Chinese  celebrated  for  their  horticultural  parsuits,  411*7 — descrip- 
tion of  Tuen-min-yuen,  Zhe-hol^  and  See-how,  414-7 — extract 
from  Lieu-tscheu  describing  Chinese  art  of  gardening,  419 — their 
passion  for  gardening  carried  to  an  extreme,  420 — ruinous  to  the 
state,  t6. — ^reformations  consequently  introduced  into  the  art,  t6.— 
the  Tartars  introduced  new  embellishments,  421-'Observations  of 
Pdre  AnKiot,  t&. — ^English  and  Chinese  style,  423-9. 

Franchise^  elective,  right  of,  dependent  on  payment  of  taxes,  383-^a 
theory  of  the  Britisn  constitution,  ib, 

Frederick^  Prince,  son  of  G^rge  IL,  character  of,  491-502. 

Frederick  WilKam  lY.,  satirical  comparison  of,  with  Julian  tlie 
Apostate.    See  Strauss. 

Gardening,  Chinese.     See  China, 

Garriekj  epitaph  of,  on  Groldsmith,  217 — Johnson's  allusion  to  his 
deatfa,^  351— Walpole's  depreciation  of,  349-52. 

Oeiger^s  ^  Smarre  Skrifter,*  review  of,  237-91.  See  Germanic 
Empire. 

George  ILy  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of.  See  Hervey^ 
Lord  John. 

Germanic  Empire,  project  for  re-constructing  a,  238 — ^two  move- 
ments in  Germanic  system,  tS. — ^reform  universally  demanded,  %b. 
^-Parisian  revolution  gave  first  impulse  to  popular  will,  239--« 
Confederation  of  1816  did  not  make  ^  a  Gennany,*  f6. — German 
nation  virtually  dismembered,  Hb. — ^its  ancient  history,  241 — original 
divisions  of  the  empire,  i6.-^reunited  under  Otho.the  Great,  i&.— - 
Italy  incorporated,  241-2-59— this  incorporation  gave  rise  to 
titles  'King  of  the  Romans,^  and  'Holy  Roman  Empire,'  243-* 
gradual  division  into  duchies  and  states,  244 — singular  develop- 
ment of  the  elective  principle,  245 — similar  to  that  of  Poland,  ib, 
—•-transmission  of  crown  to  various  houses,  246 — at  last  hereditary 
in  house  of  Rudolf,  247 — attempts  to  destroy  its  supremacy,  t6.— • 
extent  of  German  territory  depended  on  prowess  of  the  Margraves, 
248 — ^Province  of  Schleswig  claimed  by,  249— equally  claimed  by 
Denmark,  i6.^-dominions  of  the  empire  co-extensive  with  German 
nationality,  t&. — non-nationality  of  Bohemia,  ih. — a  separate  king- 
dom under  electors,  250 — Hungary  incorporated  with  Bohemia 
under  House  of  Hapsburg,  251 — ^Emperor  of  Germany  held  first 
place  among,  sovereigns,  &.— the  Emperors  remarkable  for  their 
poverty,  253 — decline  of  the  monarchy,  i5. — domestic  revolutions 
destructive  of  the  national  unity,  254 — rise  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  255— formation  of  Austrian  empire,  255-57 —Austria  origi- 
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nally  a  border  prorince,  i&.— extent  of  its  territory^  256— Switzer* 
land  held  bj  the  ^old  counts,  (b. — independence  of  the  Swiss,  ii. — 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  united  to  Austria,  257 — accession  of  Italy 
to,  259---part  of  Poland  absorbed,  t^.^great  increase  of  territorial 
possessions,  t6. — ^formation  and  rise  of  Prussia,  ih» — a  fief  of  Poland, 
t&d — ^House  of  Brandenburgh^260— description  of  Prussia,  t^.^'-^ri- 

flnally  possessed  by  Teutonic  knights,  t6.^-eztent  of  Prussia,  ii.— - 
rederick  William  the  Great,  its  first  king,  261 — rival  of  Aiistrii^ 
262 — these  several  divisions  of  Germanic  Etapire  destroyed  its 
nationality,  263— Luther  contributed  greatly  to.  this  dismember* 
ment,  264 — ^progress  of  the  Reformation,  i^^-^-ecdesiastical  states 
of  the  empire,  265 — effects  of  the  Reformation,  266-8'-«the  diet 
.  composed  of  crowned  heads,  269^ — ^numerical  strength  of  forces  of 
the  kingdoms  at  dose  of  seventeenth  century,  ib. — heterogeneous 
character  of  these  forces,  t^.^formation  of  leagues  and  unions, 
their  names^  270^-their  objects,  t^. — ^rise  of  Napoleon,. 272 — dis- 
memberment and  abasement  of  Austria  by  Napoleon,  272-6 — 
schemes  of  Napoleon,  tA.^the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed, 
277 — old  Germanic  Empire  now  entirely  destroyed,  t&.— dissolntion 
of  Napoleon's  Confederation,  279r- treaty  of  Paris  occasioned  new 
Act  of  Confederation,  ib. — framed  on  model  of  old '  empire,  t6.—  - 
its  military  force,  28(>^the  new  scheme  for  political  re-organisa- 
tion of  Germany,  281— 4etail  of  the  scheme,  t&«-«*«mpire  to  be 
hereditary,  i6*— constitution  of  its  parliament,  »&. — King  of  Prussia 
the    proposed    sovereign,  285 — ^impraeticability  of   die  scheme, 
282-91.    See  ^ttrope^  State  of. 
GoldsmUhy  Oliver,  Life  and  Adventures  of,  by  John  Forster — ^his 
early  education,  193 — his  character  when  at  school,  194~«8ent  to 
Dublin  University,  ib. — ^^enters  as  a  sizar,  tb. — difficulties  at  college 
195 — ^means  adopted  to  relieve  himself,  195 — anecdotes  of  £s 
generosity,  196-210 — tries  for  a  scholarship  and  succeeds,  ib, — ^his 
'  early  folfies  and  £ssolute  habits,  196-201 — escapes  from  college, 
197 — brought  back  by  his  brother,  ib. — stakes  his  bachelor's  d^^ree, 
ib, — ^leaves  college  and  assists  his  broths,  t£.*-applies  for  ordina- 
tion, and  is  rejected,  198— studies  the  law,  t&. — this  abandoned 
and  takes  to.  medicine^  198-9— studies  at  Edinburgh,  1,99— his 
adventures  in  Scotlaiid^  ift.— wrives  at  Leyden,  i6.— -leaves  Leyden 
and  with  his  fiu'te  turns  tourist,  200 — '  examines  mankind,  and 
sees  both  sides  of  the  picture,'  i&.— arriveis  in  London,  ib* — en- 
deavours to  procure  a  subsistence,  ib. — turns  assistant  to -Dr. 
Miiner,  201 — ^leaves  Dr.  Milner,  t^.— engages  with  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  ^  Monthly  Review,'  ib, — finds  out  his 
true  profession,  202 — style  and  character  of  his  writings,  202-4 
—Goldsmith  the  hero  of  his  own  works,  202 — his  conceptions 
of   character    masterly,    203— contrasted   with    Gray,    204*-his 
aversion  to  epithets,  ib. — his  critiques  on  other  poets,  204-5— 
deficient  in  imaginative  power,  205— Johnson's  estimate  of  him, 
'  affectunm  leuis  dominator,'  206— his  ideas  not  numerous,  another 
peculiarity,  ib. — ^Le  Sage,  his  first  model  in  diction,  208-»K;om- 
parison  with,  t5.— his  vanity,  '209— curious  letter  to  his  brother 
TOL.  LXXXYIII.  NO.  CUOYUL  P  P 
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Manrioe,  fnstanoe  of  his  extrttne  seasibilitj,  210-H^6mpiEired  with 
Schifler,  211— hk  iotimaicy  and  friendship  with  Johnson,  212— i* 
anecdotes  respecting,  ib. — ^publication  of  ^  The  Traveller,'  and  o^ier 
pieees,  2 Id^ Johnson's  critique  on  the  '  Good«-natuied  Man,'  ii«*^ 
Gray's  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  t6. — reception  of  his  comedies  on  the 
stage,  t&.-*his  remuneration  and  extravagaaoe,  tft. — Groldsmith  at 
the  height  of  his  renown,  «6.— Johnson's  opinion  of  him  as  an 
historian,  214— his  conyersational  powers,  «&• — his  difficolties  and 
measures  to  remove  them,  216-7 — Garrick's  epiti^ih  on  him,  217 
— ^his  last  poem,  *  Retidiation,'  ih, — ^Reynolds'  friendship  for  him, 
217— his  last  ilhiesBy217— his  death,  218— Mr.  Forster's  reflections 

'  on,  f6.— remarks  suggested  by,  219. 

Grapy  poetry  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Goldsmith,  204-'-4iis  opiniea 
of  Goldsmith,  218.     See  Goldsnuihy  Oliver. 

Oray,  Mr.,  renniriES  of,  on  CSiinese  gardening,  411. 

H 

Jfenm^  D.  C  Beview  of  his  Constitutional  History  of  Dublin  Uni. 
•  versity,  163*9d — his  exposure  of  grievances  o^  187.    See  Um^ 
9er$iiie9f  the  English. 

MtrgchePa,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  Survey  of  the  Southern  Heavens,  104 — 

.  work  on  the  norihem  commenced  by  his  father,  ti.— ^assiatedby 

'  sister  and  brother,  $6.-- memoir  of  his  sister  Can>line»  i^.-^urvey 
continued  by  the  son  from  filial  regard,  105— ^iiacoveries  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  ib, — ^the  southern  hemisphere  unexplored, 
106 — ^removal  of  his  establishment  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  107 — 

r  Feldhaasen  |he  tite  of  his  observatory,  io. — commencement  of  hlA 
ohoervaticas  on  the  star  a  Centouri,  td.— results  of  his  observations^ 
108-16-*deseiripckm  of  his  iastruments,  109*^mode  of  ascertaining 
powers  of  a  tdescope^  110 — his  plan  for  remedying  loss  of  light  in 
reflecting  telescopes.  Hi— hypothesis  for  calculating  the  tninsmis* 
sion^  of  ti^t,  lll-14-M$limate  of  tibe  Cape  suited  for  astronoauoal 
observations,  115*-times  most  favourable,  t6.--->number  of  stars 
observed  by,  116-*4he  Magellanic  clouds,  11 7-— character  and  ap» 
pearance  of  this  cluster,  119— nebulous  system  of  the  northern 

..  hemifppher^  t&,-*-hypothesis  concerning  the  Milky. Way,  120^- 
forms  of  the  wbuigd  In  southern  heavens,  121 — the  nebular  hypo- 
/thesis*  12i5-*-number  of  double  stars  discovered,  t^.-— results  of  his 
observations  on  their  angles  of  position,  127-*-^ivlsion  of  double 

.  stars  into  four  classes,  129 — Struve's  division  into  eight,  128— 
imotion  of  double  stars,  131 — ^nature  of.  the  connexion  of  double 
staprs,  132-^unoertaittt7  of  snch  investigations,  «&.--^lements  of  the 
orbit  of  y  Viiginis,  i&«— •observations  on,  133*— his  system  of 
gauging  the'  heavens,  134*^' the  method  «f  sequences'  explidned, 
137 — apparatus  used  by  him  in  these  experiments,  Id9*-«re8ult8  of 
his' observations  on  the  magnitudes  of  various  stmrs,  140^hi8  ob* 
servations  en  Saturn  and  his  satellites^  141 — ^high  estimate  of  his 
talents  and  character,  142*-the  work  undertaken  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, t6.^>munifioent  ofler  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  143. 

Herveyt  John,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  the  ^ign  of  George  II. — ^Lord 
Hervey  chiefly  known  thropgh  Pope,  48^-rsatirised  by  Pope  as 
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t  Lord'  Fanny  and  Spcnrus^  ib, — his  lines  oh  Popes  489'*-]us  birth 

and  parentage,  'ib. — sent  ov:er  to  Hanover,  and  pays  his  court  to  the 

.  aoTereign,  49Q — marries  Miss  Lepell,  ib. — ^Chesterfield's  coaplet 

,  on  his  <  marriage,  i^.-r-attaches   himself  to  Walpol^  i6.-*moTe8 

address  at  George  XL's  first  parliament,  491-*-^his  connection  with 

Prince  Frederick^,  ib, — character  of  Princle  Frederick,  49L-502 

,  leaves  prince's  service^  and  attaches  hioiiself  to  the  king,  492 — ^is 

I    made  yice-ehamherlain»  iA.^his  friendship  for  the-queen,  and  love 

for  Princess  Caroline^  i&;-— useful  services  rendered  by  him  to 

,  Walpole  and  his  government^  ib. — ^after  queen's  death  loses  both 

•  his  influence  and  power,  ib. — sucoeed»  Lord  Qodolpbin  as  privy 

.  seal,  ib. — ^retires  from  office  on  Walpole's  fall,  493— -his  fidelity  to 

'  Walpoloj.  ib. — his  letter  to  Lady  McM^y  Wortley  anticipating,  his  own 

decease^  494 — ^his  deiath,  id.-^gpef  of  thePrincess  Caroline,  ib. — 

the  meniioirs  commence  with  accession  of  Greorge  11.,  t&.-t-English 

charact^  and  constitutipn  illustrated  by  reigns  of  George  L  and 

n.,  t5.— character  of  public  men  of  the  age,  495'^political  enmity 

between- Walpole  and  Polteoey,  496-^-ch«(aQter  «f  Pultoney,  ib.-^ 

rise  of  Walpole,  497 — anecdote  of  the  courts  ib. — his  character  of 

Chesterfield,  498— <iharacters  of  the  Queen  and  George  XL,  anoP 

Lady '  Suffie^k,  500*3-M)onf6r6nce6  ^of  »i^e,  Qiieen   with  Loids 

,  Hervey  and  Stair,  504*>5-*<influence  of  the  4|pxeen  over  her  hus- 

-  band,  606— Walpole  a  lover  of  peace»  507<-'^thwarts  the  kin^s  bel- 
ligerent propensities,  i&. — ^friendship  subsisting  between  Walpole 
and  the  queen,  .608— -inuoo^alities  of  the  court,  60&^llne8S  and 
death  of  the  queen,  610— rgrossness  of  the  age,  512 — ^relationship 
between  Mervejfxtmd  Waipeiei  «&.—- comparison  of  their  times  with 
the  present,  ib.     See  Walpole's  Letters  to  Lady  Ossom 

Hottentots,  Labours  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the,  467* 

Jl  ventidue  Marzo,  prime  Giorno  dell'  Indipendenza  Lombarda«    See 

-  Z^om^arJy,  Revolt  in. 

JoknsoTiy  Dr.,  his  friendship  for  Goldsmith,  212 — anecdotes  respect- 
ing, ib. — his  crific[ue  on  style  and  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  206-13 — 
"his  opinion  of  him  as  an  historian,  214.     See  Goldsmith^  Oliver. 

Julien^  the  Apostate,  comparison  of,  with  Frederick  William,  IV. 
■  See  Strauss. 

*  • 

-■..•'•♦'■  L 
Labomr^  pvoduotivenesa  of,  caoees  which  pEomote,  d22^Mr.  Mill's 

vlew^  on  thej9Ulaect».d21-3. 
Lab<mr€rSr  Agrieultural^  Mr.  Mill's  remedies  for  distress  of,  324-6. 
Legacy  and  IVobate  Soty,  jpeferma  necessary  in*  389. 
Lifipm,  Miss,  majriage.  of,  with  Lord  Hervey,  490-«couplet  on  her 

marriage,  t&» 
IAtm'4»pheUi  his  description  of  Chineee  system  of  gardening,  419.  • 
Ligkty  transmiisioo  of,  theory  of,  111*14. 
Lombordfsif .  the  Bevqlt  in,-  14i8r^.ciic|nnstan€e8  leading  to,  144-6 — 
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misrule  of  Austria  chief  cause,  146-50 — ^invasion  of  Papal  states 
'  by  Austria,  147— policy  of  the  Popes,  147-9— grievances  of  the 
liomlwds,  149 — ^th^r  manifesto  to  the  European  natiosis,  150 — 
Mr.  Borer's  account  of  their  misgovemraent,  151 — ^first  symptoms 
of  discontent  on  the  installation  of  new  archbishop  of  Milan,  152 

['  -^bmtalityr  of  Austrian  soldiery,  152-4 — arrest  of  Casati,  mayor  of 
^  Milan,  153— assassinations  committed  by  the  soldiery,  154 — ^re- 
monstrRnces  of  the  Milioiese  unheeded  by  die  emperor,  155 — ^letter 
of  the  emperor,  i&.-^-<^i«ra(Cter  of  tfaa  Austrian  police,  f2^.*-^9onduct 
of  the  goyemment  inexeusaUe,  156— -persecutions  of  M.  Cesare 
Cantu,  157— determination  of  tlie  Lombards  to  shake  off  their 
yol^e,  t&. — otitbretk  o£  the  revolt,  t6.— 4etters  of  the  Archduke 

^  Boiner,  158-r^ueee8ses  of  the  Milause,  158-9«*- withdrawal  of  the 
.  Auatrians  from  Milan,  159 — detdrminatioft  of  the  Lombards  to 

P  Lave  a  constitutional  king  and  govemmrat,  l^-^-charaoter  of 
Charles  Albert,  td.r-4ii8  vindication,  tft.  See  Grtrmanw  Empire ; 
Europe^  State  of. 

LuA/^9  tmuAlatios  of  the  fiiUe,  <mgin  of  Genttanliteratm:^  12. 

« 

M 

M^CuUochy  Mr,,  his  definition  of  political  eccmomy,  897 — his  treat- 
mei)i:  of  the  subject,  297.     See  iSff*  Political  Ecenopiy. 

Macdattally  Mr.,  npa-admission  of,  to  the  Hebi^ir  Qhairy  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  192.  .    * 

Macgregof^s  Progress  of  Civilisatioa.    See  JStfrfi^,  State  of. 

MapeUimc  clouds,  description  of,  117'19« 

Mallet's  narrative  of  Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  eiLtrftet  ftomi  74-^ 

Marie  de  Fraace^  poetical  translations  of,  20. 

MarriageSt  the  Spanish,  history  of  the,  560. 

MarseiUes  originally  a  Grecian  colony,  4. 

Mardneau^  Miss»  her  ^  Egypt  and  its  Faith,'  extract  fro8r»  6d. 

Mason,  lines  of,  on  Moor  Park,  424. 

Mii^y  Waiy^  description  of  the,  120. 

Jtfi//,  John  8tuart»  gn  Political  £conomy«-*his  Essa3r8,  293— -division 
of  the  work,  i&.— ordinary  definitaona  of  the  term  '  Politiod  Eco- 
*  nomy,'  294-~object]ons  td  these  definitions,  t5.-^Mr.  Mill  defines 
It  a  science,  294-7 — ^Political  Economy  both  an  Art  and  a 
JSciencCy  t6.— these  ideas  confounded  by  the  definitioiii  •&.— defini- 
tion of  Political  Economy  by  Sir  James  Steward  tft. — French 
economists  gaf  e  a  different  definition,  295-— Physiocrats,  the  term 
by  which  tibey  were  known,  ib, — Quesnay  their  founder,  f6.-~ 
statement  of  their  views^  t6.-^--Torgot  di&red  in  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  i&.— ^Adam  Smith,  founder  of  modem  PoUti« 
cal  Economy,  296— ^considered  the  subject  as  an  art,  »&.— Divisiona 
of  his  workj  t&.-— statement  of  his.views,  ib. — ^views  of  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch,  297— other  economists  treat  the  subject  as  an  art,  t&.-— laws 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  co-extensive,  or  not,  with 
whole  body  of  sciences  and  arts  ?  298.  Mr.  MilFs  solution  of  the 
question,  299 — justice  of  his  views,  f(.-— they  lead  to  the  oondu- 
^ion^  '  Political  Economy  is  a  science  trotting  of  production  and 
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*■  distribtitioa  of  wealth,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  laws  of  hnman 

*  nature/  800— -yet  this  view  not  suflSiciently  aecorate,  ib, — similar 
TsefWB  of  Bicardo^  297*d01*^Political  Economy  not  a  hypothetical 
sdenoe,  802— objections  to  its  being  treated  hypothetically,  302-4 
^-publication  of  his  ^  Principles,'  tb, — lapse  of  time  between  two 

<  publications  induces  a  modification  of  hb  views,  ib. — ^fcHrmerly 
treated  subject  as  an  hypothetical  science— in  *  Principles '  it  is  a 
^positive  art,  t&.— division  of  the  work  into  five  books,  dOS^-dividea 
instruments  of  production  into  three  classes,  t&.^^foUowsclassification 
of  French  and  English  ecmiomists,  ib, — ^his  nomenclature  different 
t&-^«ib6titates  expression  'natural  agents'  for  Mand,'  t6.^-tbid 

'  an  improvement)  t6.-^Hermann'8  divisions  considered,  306 — de^ 
finition  of  terns  *  productive  and  unproductive,'  308 —  Adam 
Smith's  definition  of  these  terms,  309— definition  of  the  teriti 

*  capital,'  •6.'— some  questions  arising  frotai  this  definition  noticed^ 
;    others  not,  8H*«-di8tinGtion  between  *  fixed  and  circulating'  capi* 

tal,  312 — ^views  of  Mr.  Mill  regarding,  313 — objection  to  his  no* 
menckture,  dl4-*«-^  materials'  best  definidon  for  term  *  circulating 

*  capital,'  *  irutrumefUt '  for  *  fixed  capital,'  f6.^-laws  which  govern 
increase  of  labour,  capital,  and  land,  315— subject  of  land  not 
Mt\j  treated  by^  Mr.  Afill,  31T— the  law  of  <  distribution,'  319— 
definition  of  the  word  *  wages,^  320.  Defective  treatment  of  the 
Bubjclct  by  ItAt.  Mill,  321 — ^indication  of  some  of  his  principid  points^ 
f6d — causes  which  promote  productiveness  of  labotir,  322 — subject 
inconclusively  treated,  t6.— effects  of  taxation,  323 — profits  of  ca- 
pitalists depends  on  two  causes^  t6.-~ case  of  agricultural  labourers 
considered,  324-6— remedies  for  insufficient  wages,  326 — ^ulti- 
mate remedy,  a  national  education,  827— -meanif  suggested  for  ele- 
vating condition  of  the  labourer,  ib. — ^his  remediid  measures  for 
Ireland  inipracticable,  i6.<— his  theory  of  profit  and  rent  not  ma>- 
teriaUy  dimrent  from  Bicardo's^  328 — infiuence  of  soqisty  on 
production  and  distribution,  Uh — features  which  characterise  this 
iaiiaenee,  tft. — present  state  of  socie^  a  subject  finr  alarm,  329— > 
the  stationary  state  the  terror  of  economists,  330 — anticipations  of 
Mr.  Mill  respecting  it,  t^^— '  infiuence  of  government'  considered, 
t&— ^taxation,  a  necessary  duty  of  government,  332<^grottnds  and 
limits  of  the  non-interference  principle,  ib. — ^the  exemptions  i  to 
government  interference,  333 — his  objections  to  government  inters 

•  ferenoey  333*5— -evils  cf  excessive  centralisation,  335— excep- 
tions to  general  rule  of  non-interference>  336-9 — the  contract  of 
marriage  considered,  337'— observance  of  the  Sabbatb,  338 — 
voyages  of  discovery,  t^. — ^the  whole  work  a  magazine  of  tmths 
and  precepts  for  phiiosi^hers  and  statesmen,  339.  See  BevoluHouL 
BSkdBrfamu 

Molbeek's  Herzogthom  Schleswig.    See  Crermanic  Empire. 

Molbeeh*9  Lund  Upsala  og  Stockholm.     See  Germanic  Empire. 

Monarchic  Danoise. '  See  Germanic  Empire. 

Moniieur  Universelj  Le.     See  Republic^  the  Frendi. 

Mundyy  Captain  Rodney,  his  narrative  of  events  in  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  63-04.    See  Archipelago^  Oriental 
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N 
Napoleouy  Emperor,  continental  policy  of,  272-9.    See  Qermdnic 

Empire. 
National  D^  note  on  origin  and  legality  of,  398— Mr.  Newman's 

remarks  on,  wb. 
Newman%  Professor  F,  W.,  his  appeal  to  the  middle  dasses'  on 

necessity  for  reform,  860.    See  RevoktHon  and  Bfform* 
JSiehungenM  Nat,  antiquity  of  the,  13 — disputed,  14— sketch  of  the 
•    poem,  15-17 — ^founded  in  pagan  story,  18. 
Nortkumherlandy  Duke  of,  his  munificent  offer  to  Sir  John  Hers^el, 

143. 

o 

Oestreichs  Zukvnfi,    See  GetTnanio  Empire^ 

Ordimaium  service,  evil  influence  of,  181-3. 

Oriental  Archipelii^o,  piracy  in  the,  63-94. 

Ossart/y  Countess  of,  Horace  Walpole*s  letters  to.    See   Walpoley 

Horace. 
Oxford  University  Statutes,  Ward's  translation  of.   See  UniverdHefy 

the  English. 

P 

/Vm^vum,  the  theory  of,  553-6. 

ParliamejUary  Reform^  Mr.  Newman's  scheme  of,  360. 

PentarchU  EuropdUehe.    See  Grermanic  Empire. 

Fere  Benaiit^  extract  from  letters  of,  on  gardens  of  the  Chinese, 
412-13.     See  China. 

Philology,  use  o(  in  study  of  Ethnology,  470. 

PhynocratSy  opinions  of  the,  on  p<^tical  economy,  295— their  school 
founded  hy  Quesnay,  ib. 

Physiology y  contrihutions  of  science  of,  to  study  of  Ethnology,  445. 

Piracy  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago.    See  Archipelago,  OrientaL 

Political  Economy.  See  the  subject  fully  treated  in  MQTm  Political 
Econon^. 

Pope,  satire  of,  on  Lord  Hervey,  488. 

PrandCs  Austrian  assassinations  in  Italy,  143-63.  See  Lombatdy, 
Bevolt  in. 

Preuisische  Zustande.    See  {xermamc  Empire. 

Prichard,  Dr.,  review  of  his  works  on  Ethnology,  489.  See  Ethfto^ 
^ogy, 

Frovengal  Poetry,  priority  of,  to  that  of  Scandinavia,  a  object  of 
controversy,  I— recently  revived  on  the  Continent,  ib* — entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ib. — ^nnder  name  of  lU)- 
mantic  School,  it  governs  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present 
age,  2 — the  Loire  the  boundary  between  two  distinct  dialect^  the 
langue  d^oc  and  the  langue  doil^  ib, — derivation  of  these  terms, 
2-8 — ^the  langue  doe,  the  dialect  of  the  troubadours,  t^.— fon^ 
doil  the  language  of  the  trouv^res,  now  Modem  French,  tft,^— Opi- 
nions of  various  writers  respecting  their  claims  to  originality,  2-3 
— ^Latin,  the  almost  universal  language  of  Gaul,  2-5-12 — ^Irruption 
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'  df'tbe  Yisigoiiis  introdueed  new  elemento  into  languages  of  Oftol, 
--uiTaBioa  of  FraiikB  under  Ck>¥ia^  and  final  subjection  of  Ghuk, 
ib, — genet^l  decay  of  Latin  language^  6-7-1 2-^troubadour8  aiid 

«  IxouTk^  the  successora  of  Grecian  aetois  and  singers,  8— -cha- 
racter of  their  entertainments^  8-26-'-*oatbs  of  Louis  and  Charles 

•  earliest  qpeeimens  of  language  of  Goduc^iavaders,  11 — ^tbe  Neo- 
'    Latin  dialeet  a  resemblance  of  the  langue  Hocy  ti&.*-Marie  de 

Fnince»  poetical  translations  of,  gO^-^stinction  between  ProYen9al 
and  Scandinavian  poetry^  22-8-— this  distinction  faTonrs  prioritj 
of  ScandinaTian  poetrjy  i^«— *poem  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine^  28-4 
the  langue  doc  and  langue  doU  often  used  indifferently  both  by 
troubadonrs  and  trouvkHss,  25-~William  IX.  claimed  by  both  as 
their  chief,  i^.—fais  poetry^  i6.-^style  of  the  poetiy  of  troubadours, 

-  26-8— the  /fiott^Oirfrrair  luid' /ot^jeifr  originally  distiiict  classes-— 
t    aflerwards  blended,  26-31«^their  poems  calleid  sirvenies  and  ehan- 

9one — the  latter  most  esteemed,  tft.^-^both  troubadours  and  trou- 
v^sres  visit  other  counctries,  28-^they  form  societies,  und  compete 

*  for  distinction  in  their  respective  styles,  28-*9 — opinions  of  Dante 
^    and  iPetnurclH  29— *mind  of  Betrarch-congeoial  to  their  school,  ib, — 

•  romuitic  passion  of  Jaupe  Rudal,  29--l0--'parallel  to  Petrarch's 
love  for  Lanra,  29. — Bertran  de  Bom,  80— character  of  his  poetry, 
t&.— Dante's  reference  to  him,  «6.— -decline  of  ^influence  of  trouba- 
dours^ 81— 4tyle  of  poetry  of  tronv^res,  ib^^-^/abUaux  more- cul- 
tivated by  taem  than  tl^  canzone^  i6.— M.  Diaaux's  opinion  of 

'    compodtions  of  troubadours  and>  tronv^res,  S2 — the  style  of  both 

-  now  discarded,  Uk 

Psgehologg,  contributions  oi^  to  science  of  Ethnology,  460. 
FioletMf  Soier,  reign  and^^haracter  of»  42-8.  . 

PuUenejfy  Mr.,  his  enmity  to  Walpole,  49&*»his  character,  ib.  See 
Herveyy  Lord* 

q: 

QiMmay,  his  principles  of  political  econon^,  295 — ^founder  of  Uie 
*  Physiocrats,'  ib, 

1» 

RatneTy  Archduke,  letters  of,  on  the  revolt  in  Lombardy,  158. 

Reform  Biily  disappointment  regarding  results  of,  874. 

BepubUcy  the  French,  its  present  condition  and  prospects,  225-6— 
means  by  which  it  was  created,  not  a  demonstration  of  true  national 
feeling,  226— weakness  of  the  old  regime,  227— favourable  drcum- 

*  stances  under  which  jt  was  formed,  228 — adhesions  to  it  from  all 
parties,  ib. — institution  of  the  garde  mobile,  ib. — composition  of  the 
l^ational  Assembly  a  good  criterion  of  popular  sentiment,  229— 
formation  of  a  trinmvirate,  f6.— General  Cavaignac  the  popular 

r    favourite,  t^^— majority  of  the  *  people '  not  true  republicans,  280«*- 

•  character  of  the  fVench  the  real  cause  of  the  revolution,  282 — 

Lamartine  and   his    republicanism  rgected,  238-*the  National 

Assembly  not  *  republican,'  284 — ^the  bourgeoisie  the  predominant 
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Vfxtyj  ti.— uncertain  state  of  the  goTenunent,  235— gradual  ten- 
dency to  a  limited  monarchy,  2d6.  See  Europe^  State  6L 
BevobUian  and  JB{^bfm— Flrofeaac^  Newman's  appeal  to  Middle 
Classes  considered,  dtiD-<-Bo  class  has  a  right  to  •  dictate. refonni^ 
361 — ^the  influencmg  part  of  the  nation  possess  this  pownr,  b6. — 
danger  of  delaying .  roCoraiy  tft.— ^jpediency  or  inexpediency  of 
Government  prev^ting  ex^ession  ist  pablie  optaioni  382-4^— 
evils  of  a  revolutionary  state,.  364^-sttdden  ehanges  detriments], 
365*-confinnatwy  opinions  of  varioiis  writers,  ai.— steM^y  oiot 
attained  by  sudden  reforms,  367-«rthe  Communist  and  Socialist 
theories  of  Fi*a»0e^  36&^test  of  politioal  acmngements  should  be 
their  applicability,.  369-^' coastitutions  are  not  iMide,  hot  gi^ow^'  ib. 
-—law  of  continuity  and  influence  of.  time  essential  to.  poUftical 
solidity^  370 — illustrations  from  ancient  history,  iA.-*H>ur  own  con- 
stitution the  growth  of  ages,  t^.**^marked  by  the  law  of  oontwuify, 
ift.-HJmaiges  induced,  gntdual  but  safe,  372— duty  of  ndniater  to 
wait  the  will  of  the  nation,  373— changes  in  our  xepresentktive 
system  too  vast  for  sudden  experiment^  ^.— Beform  Bill  a  disap^ 
pointment  to  aome^  374 — plea  for  right  of.  universal  suffieage  rests 
on  two  grounds,  375— their  absurdity  demonstraiedy  »kv«««;^pe- 
dienejf  the  limit  for  universal  suifirage,  377^-exteii8i<m  of  (Hiffinige 
will  not  materially  ad^t  the.  representation,  376--4etail  of  Mr. 
Newman's  scheme,  SSO-^^e  Ballot^  381— ^ito  influenoe  on  brtbi»y 
and  oormption  miaeakulaled,  362— division  of  eleetoral  districts 
one  of  chief  features  of  the  '  Charter,'  t£«^ts  inapplacabililj;  !&.•*— 
elective  franchise  dependent  ou  payment  of  taxes,  a  theory  of  Brit- 
ish constitution,  38^— remedial  measures  of  the  govemmentt  385 
— ^re-a^justment  of  property  and  income-tax  a  desirable  Anandal 
reform,  386— Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  d87'-^inion  of  Afr.  Cobd^  388 
— leg^  and  probate  duty  another  subject  for  fiscal  reform,  d8&*- 
people  of  England  jealous  of  government  interferenc«y  89CX— ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  national  jealousy,  t90-3— the 
National  Debt,  393— Pro£saailr  Newma&'aopiiiion,  it  is  not  a  legal 
debt,  ib. — to  meet  the  national  difficultly  the  nation  must  trf&rm 
it$e!f^  395 — the  lower  classes  should  exercise  provident  habits^  and 
contract  prudent  marriages,  ib. — emigration  a  remedy  for  national 
distress,  397— duties  of  mannfaduring  and  commercial  classed 
397-8— duties  of  the  upper  classes,  398-9— Education  and  Reli- 
gion the  basis  for  our  Reformation,  401 — contrasted  condition  of 
France,  t&.— hope  for  future  well-being  as  a  nation  founded  on  our 
reverence  for  Law  and  BeUgion,  403.  See  MiW9  Pditical  Economy. 
EieardOf  Mr^  his  yioivs  on  political  economy,  301.  See  JHUTs  Poli- 
tical Economy. 
BamanHker^  meaniiig  of  the  term,  95.  > 
BasgCy  Earl  o^  account  of  his  leviathan  tdescope,  149, ' 
BuBy  M.  I'AbM  de  la,  review  of  his  '  Essais  Historiques  sur  les  Bards, 
&C.  Normands  et  Anglo-Normands,'  1-32.  See  IVovsii^  Poetry. 
Ru^8  Anekdote.     See  Germanic  Empire. 
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S 

Saturn  and  his  Satellites,  obsiervations  of  Herschel  on,  !#!• 

ScandinaviOy  poetry  of,  its  priority  to  that  of  Provenee  a  disputed 
subject,  1 — recent'  revivid  of  the  controversy,  t&.^-reception  of 
Christianity  in,  9-*^  written  language  introduced  into,  ib, — death 
of  Slurle  Thordson^  its  last  professional  scald,  t^.-^-cellection  of 
traditional  literatare  of,  by  Snaraiid  and  Are,  10 — ^preservation  of 
traditions  of,  lO-ll-'KMiths  of  Louis  and  Charles,  earliest  specimens 
of  language  of  Gothic  iarvaders,  11 — Neo-Latin  dialect  a  resem- 
blanoe  of  the  brngu*  doe^  t^.-^iebelnngens  Not,  antiquity  and 
origiadUi^  of  the^  13«^^sputed,  14 — sketch  of  the  p^em,  15-17— 

.  fonnde^^oii  pagan  «tory,  18«*-kgend  of  Sigurd  Fa^rsbaiie,  18-19 
poem:  of  Beowulf,  19'.--eT]dence  of  itsCftriffftem  ori^n;  t&. — ^suligect 
of  tiie  poem,  ti..«unknowii  to  the  Sftga,  t^---^te  assigned  to  the 
poem,  SO-^^haracter  of  the  poetry  of  the  Scakte,  tilfiu^istincdon  of, 
from  that  of  the  Troubadours,  22-ft3-^thi»  distinction  favours  pri- 
<M*ity  of  Scandinavian  poetry,  ih.     See  JPtoimifdl  Poetry. 

Schlegd^  A.  W.  Von,  review  <^  his  *  Observations  -sur  la  Idt&ratnre 
*  Proven9ale/  1-82.    See  Proven^  Poetry. . 

Sea  Kings  of  Norway,  a  legend  of,  74*6. 

See-how^  lake  and  gurdens  of,  417. 

*  Stqueneesy  method  ofy-HerscheFs  doctrine  of,  187. 

Sharpe^  Samuel,  his  history  of  Egypt,  d2--quali(ication8  of,  for  an 
historian,  38 — style  -of  his  narrative,  «6.— anathemft  of  Southey  not 
applicabli^  to,  t^.^^hie  diviston  of  Egyptian  history  into  three 

'  periods,  36-**-his  opinidtt  as  to  cause  of  Egyptfs  eaify  wealth,  38— 
his  character'  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  44 — deseription  of  the  museum  at 

*  Alexandria,  47*-56-«his  account  ef  religion  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
57— his  sunmiary  of  their  ehanicter,  61.    See  Egypt, 

Sigurd  Fafnirsbane,  legends  of,  18*19. 

Sktkm*e  Annebmen  oder  Ablenen.     See  Germanie  Empire. 

SiaweUj  Russen,  und  Germanen.     See  Germame  Empire. 

Smiihy  Adam,  founder  of  modern  political  ecoaomj,.296 — his  opinions 
on  the  subject,  ib.    See  MilPs  Political  EaoBon^. 

Smitky  Hon.  R.  Yemon,  review  of  his  edilieni  of  Wa^e^s  Letters, 
839-60. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  his  acoouat  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  Zhe-hol,  and 
See-how,  414-7.  •  See  Ch^uu 

Strauss^e  Political  Pamphlet,  <  Julian  the  Apostate  and  Frederick 

'  '  William  lY.*  94«-its  des^,  an  anatomy  of  character  of  Frederick 
William,  ib, — style  of  tiiewoi^,  t6. — its  wit  lies  in  its  erudition,  95 
—meaning  of  the  term  Bomamtiker,  t&.-^Jolian  a  Romanticist,  96 
— Julian  and  Frederick  William  synonymous,  97 — the  latter  a 
pupil  of  Schelling,  the  former  educated  by  Romanticists  of  Alex- 
andria, ib. — ^resemblance  of  the  two  characters,  ib^ — similarity  of 
their  p<^cy,  both  civil  and  religioos,  98 — Jews  mnch  favoured  by 
Julian,  a6.---divine  right  of  kings,  a  dogma  of  both,  99 — oratorical 
ambition  of  both,  100— excuses  Heathen  Romanticists,  condemns 
the  Christian,  101 — sympathy  of  Strauss  for  Polytheism  of  Julian, 
102 — extracts  in  proof,  101-2 — Strauss  guilty  of  contradiction^ 
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108— oonfonnds  spirit  of  Chvistiaiiitj  with  perishable  forms  of 

Middle  Ages,  t6.— prophetic  dUMe  of  <be  pami^et  a  consolatory 

tmthy  ib.     See  Europe^  State  ofl 
Suffolk^  Ladj,  mistress  of  George  IL,  charaeter  of,  503.    See  Her^ 

9^  Lord. 
Suffrage  Universal,  exercise  of  right  of,  discussed,  875— -will  not 

prodace  any  sensible  effect  on  the  representation,  d7S» 

T 
TaataiUm,  ovr  system  of,  383-5-i-right  of  dectivefraoddse  dependent 

on,  388. 
TeUmiopeMf  mode  of  aaeertaining  powers  of^  110. 
Tett  Articles,  the  AcademicaL    See  UimenUmf  the  English* 
TMrty-nme  Articles^  the  English  standard  of  faith,  169-*evili  arising 

from  subscription  to^  170. 
TriarckU  JEuropaueke.    See  Germanic  Empire* 
Trim^  CoUoffe,  Dablin,  Heron's  Constitutional  History  of.    See 

UmvertUki,  the  Knglish* 
Troubadauriy  lays  of,  were  composed  of  the  taaguB  doCf  2*    See 

Provtngal  Poetry. 
Trouverei,  language  of,  consisted  of  the  kmgue  dml,  2--Haow  the 

modem  French,  ib»    See  I^ovenfcU  Poetry. 

•  •  • 

U 

Umftfrwuiyi  Aet  of^  its  influence  on  English  uniTersitiesy  169. 

UMmer$Uie$9  the  English,  antiquity  o^  a  great  adrantage,  IdS-'^n 
this  consists  their  power  to  resist,  change,  16i-^yet  eiposes  them 
toigreat  evils,  tfr^-^hetr  bigotry  in  religion,  165  ■■  infallibility  as* 
flumed  by,  equally  with  Bomish  diuroh,  166--~venenlion  for  Aris- 
totle and  his  philosophy,  167-*4ieutrality  of  the  state  with  regard 
to  religious  ofnbion,  •6^-<-Hq>athy  of  the|peq»le  to^  168«--these^  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nniversities,  t&.->-nniversitiiBs  possess  no  theo- 
kgieu  judgment  of  tlMV  own,  169^--u4xst  of  Uni£6nBity  stiU  blndi^^ 
ib, — ^the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  their  standard  of  faith,  tA.-— ^vils 

.  arising  from  subscriptien  to,  170— tinsineerity  and.  hypo^isy  th«; 
result,  ib. — such  a  test  no  guarantee  of  faith,  but  only  of  profes- 
sion, 172 — the  test  never  imposed  on  the:laityi  176'"»ikbsuidity  of 
the  system,  174— identification  of  the  chunh  and  univetsities  fe- 
suits  from  the  usurpation  of  the  clerical  ordons,  178*-the  colkge«^ 
distinct  lay  corporations  aa  well  as  the  universities,  179^the  Re- 
formation left  the  colleges  unrefomed,  t&.^changes  pcpdnoedby 
Reformation  shoukL  affiKt  the  collegiate  system,  180-^he  <xrdinar 
tion  service,  181  ■startling  in  its  terms,  182^-evils  resulting  from, 
183— affects  constitution  of  the  c<^eges,  ti.-^semedies  saggooted 
by  Blflckstone^  184— eadsting  system  unfavourable  to  any  remedy, 
i6.-^theology  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  185— all  other,  branches 
of  knowledge  (flourish,  186— same  evils  affect  Trinity  CoUe^, 
Dublin,  f 6.-— exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from>  187— exposure  of 
the  grievance  by  Mr.  Heron,  i^.^-system  adopted  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  190^the  Act  of  Security,  191-^test  applicable  only 
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to  teachers,  t&.— ^cases  in  illuatratioii,  192 — ^remoyal  of  tests  the 
only  means  for  remoying  evils  affecting  our  universities,  193« 

V 

Vienna^  Treaties  of,  charter  of  European  condtitution,  616— opposition 

of  French  to,  ib.    See  Europe^  State  of. 
Vtrgimsy  7,  H^rschd's  observation  on  the  star,  132. 

W 

WalpoUy  Horace,  Yernon  Smith's  edition  of  his  ^Letters  to  Countess 
'  of  Ossory,'  339— charm  and  value  of  his  writings,  ib. — difference 
of  opinion  as  to  his  temper  and  disposition,  340---*his  mind  com- 
pared to  his  house  at  Strawberry  Hill>  ib. — affectation  the  essence 
of  his  character,  f6.— ^letter  illustrative  of  this,  t6«— his  depreciation 
of  his  own  works,  341 — this  a  mark  of  his  littleness,  342 — ^influence 
of  reviews  and  newspapers  on  the  public  mind,  ib. — discredit  at- 
tached to  the  literary  profession,  343-5 — ^now  removed,  345 — speeeli 
of  Mir.  Smythe  on  present  and  former  estimate  of  literary  men^ 
346 — ^Walpole's  critique  on  Jephson's  tragedy,  347 — ^induced  to 
write  the  epilogue,  ib, — ^his  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  '  She 
*  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  348 — ^his  contempt  of  Beaumarchais,  tft.«— 
distaste  for  the  Encyclopaedist  School,  ib. — his  estimate  of  Mon- 
taigne, ib, — ^his  preference  of  Mason  to  Pope,  349— depreciation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  ib. — ^his  bold  opinion  of  Chatterton,  tft.^his  criticisms 
on  plays  and  players  ..characterised  by  same  prejudices,  350 — de- 
preciates Grarrick,  349•52^^-allecdoteof  Mrs.  Siddons,  352— opinion 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  ^. — Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  attacked  by  a 
highwaynmn,  353-^instance8  of  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of 
the  higher  ranks,  354-5 — curious  adventure  of  Charles  Fox,  355-^ 
death  of  Lord  Clive,  356 — Walpole's  bon  mots,  ib. — his  stories 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  day,  357-- his  affection  for 
Madame  du  Deffand,  358 — ^his  acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Berry, 
ib. — ^Lord  Ossory's  estimate  of  his  social  talents,  360.  See  JServey, 
John,  Lord. 

WaUer  of  AquUaAne^  Poem  of,  23-4-^K)piniQn  of  M.  Fauriel  respect- 
ing, 23 —subject  of  the  poem,  24. 

WilUam  /X,  diief  of  Ixoubadours  and  trouv^res,  25 — ^memoir  of,  ib. 
—character  of  his  poetry,  t5.— William  of  Malmesbory's  opinion  of 
him,  ib* 

T 

l^A-fflSfi'^ytcen,  imperial  gardens  o^  414. 

Z 

Zke'holy  Chinese  gardens  of,  414. 
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